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THE  KING. 

■v  • • 

S I R E I 

An  early  Performance  of 
a long-tried  and  faithful  Servant,  is 
here  humbly  offered  to  Your  Majesty, 
by 


Your  Majesty’s 


Molt  dutiful  Subject 

and  Servant, 

1 

Greenwich  Hospital, 

THE  EDITOR. 

March  21,  1799. 
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OF 

THE  NOBLE  AUTHOR’S  LIFE. 

i . --  / 


JOHN  MONTAGUE,  Ton  of  Edward  Richard  Montague 
Lord  Vifcount  Hinchingbrook,  and  Elizabeth  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  Popham  Efquire,  of  Littlecote  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  Middlefex,  Nov.  3d,  1718*. 

He  was  fent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton  School.  In  this  celebrated 
feminary,  under  the  very  able  Mailer  who  then  prefided  there,  the 
refpeftable  Dr.  George,  he  made  fuch  proficiency  in  clafiical  literature, 
as  gave  very  flattering  promife  of  thofe  matured  abilities,  which  added 
fo  much  luftre  to  his  name,  as  he  advanced  in  years.  One  promi- 
nent feature,  which  at  this  time  marked  his  chara&er,  was  the  reve- 
rence, which  he  paid  to  authority,  with  entire  fubmiflion  to  the 


* I£xtra£l  from  the  regifter  of  births  and  baptirms  belonging  to  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
Middlefex. 

Baptized  in  November  1718,  27,  John  Montague,  S.  of  Edward  Richard  Montague, 
Lord  Hinchingbrook  and  Elizabeth — born  Nov.  3d. 

Witnefs  my  hand  this  28th  day  of  April  1798,. 

Thos.  Wm.  Wrighte,  Minifter. 

difcipline 
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difcipline  of  the  fcliool.  Of  this  he  would  fometimes,  amongfl  his 
friends,  relate  a remarkable  inflance.  On  the  year  in  which  he 
left  Eton  was  kept,  in  regular  rotation,  the  feflival  ad  montem.  On 
that  day  of  general  feflivity  and  freedom  irregularities  have  been 
fometimes  known  to  happen.  He,  with  others,  was  engaged  in 
fome  fallies,  rather  eccentric ; was  difcovered,  and  complained  of : and, 
though  he  was  then  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  about  to  leave  the  fchool 
on  the  day  following,  his  fellow-delinquents  urging  him  at  the  fame 
time  to  refill,  hoping,  under  the  protedion  of  his  confequence  and 
by  his  impunity,  to  efcape  punifhment  themfelves ; yet  he  liflened 
to  better  advifers,  acknowledged  himfelf  Hill  a fchool-boy,  liable  to 
punifhment  for  tranfgreffion  of  rule ; which,  under  a due  fenfe  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  place  of  his  education,  he  had  the  greatnefs 
of  mind  to  undergo ; though  the  fituation  in  which  he  then  flood, 
had  he  taken  an  unmanly  advantage  of  it,  might  have  exempted 
him  from  any  mortification  of  this  fort : a memorable  example  of 
duty  and  fubmiffion.  He  always  recolleded  this  circumflance  with 
pleafure,  and  confidered  himfelf  as  under  particular  obligations  to  his 
worthy  tutor  (Dr.  Sumner)  for  the  advice,  which  he  had  the  virtue 
and  wifdom,  at  that  critical  jundure,  to  give  him.  It  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  record  this  little  anecdote,  as  it  fhews,  at 
fo  early  a period,  that  love  of  order  and  reverence  to  authority, 
which  he  maintained  through  every  part  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1735  *,  April  12th,  he  was  admitted  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  During  his  refidence  in  this  feat  of  learning,  he  and 


< , y • • i ' • - * •'i jmpp 

* 1735,  April  12,  Admiflus  eft  honoratifiimus  Johannes  comes  de  Sandwich  de  Hinch- 
ingbrooke  in  Com.  Hunting. 

Annos  natus  17  a fchola  Eton,  fub  praefidio  Dri*.  George,  &c.  Magiftro  Parne  Tutore. 
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the  late  Lord  Halifax  were  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  their  college 
exercifes ; and  were  the  firft  noblemen,  who  declaimed  publicly  in 
the  College- chapel. 

After  fpending  about  two  years  in  College,  he  Jfet  out  on  the 
voyage,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Ponfonby,  late 
Earl  of  Befborough,  Mr.  Nelthorpe,  and  Mr.  Mackye,  accom- 
panied his  Lordfhip  on  this  agreeable  tour;  with  a * painter,  whom,*  Liobaro. 
as  his  Lordfhip  informs  us  in  the  courfe  of  his  correfpondence, 
they  took  with  them,  “ to  draw  the  dreffes  of  every  country  they 
“ fhould  go  into ; to  take  profpefts  of  all  the  remarkable  places 
“ which  had  made  a figure  in  hifiory ; and  to  preferve  in  their 
“ memories,  by  the  help  of  painting,  thofe  noble  remains  of  antiquity 
“ which  they  went  in  queft  of.” 

Of  the  merits  of  the  work,  of  the  tafte  and  learning  difplayed 
throughout,  the  Editor  is  aware  it  would  ill  become  him  to  fpeak. 

The  book  is  before  the  reader.  But  this  was  not  all,  which  Lord 
Sandwich  referved  from  his  travels.  He  brought  with  him,  on  his 
return  into  England  in  1739,  as  appears  by  a letter  f of  his  Lord- t To  the 
fliip’s,  written  in  the  fame  year,  “ two  mummies  and  eight  e m—  Dampier, 
“ balmed  ibis’s  from  the  catacombs  of  Memphis ; a large  quantity 
‘‘  of  the  famous  Egyptian  papyrus  ; 50  intaglios ; 500  medals,  molt  of 
cc  them,”  he  fays,  “ eafier  to  be  read  than  that  which  has  the  infcrip- 
u tion  TAMIHN;  a marble  vafe  from  Athens,  with  two  figures  in 
“ baffo  relievo  ; and  a very  long  infcription,  as  yet  undecyphered, 

“ on  both  fides  of  a piece  of  marble  of  about  two  feet  in  height.” 

It  will  not  be  judged  fuperfluous  to  add,  as  it  fhews  fo  ftrongly 
his  Lordfhip’s  indefatigable  diligence  and  thirft  of  knowledge, 
that,  as  appears  from  the  fame  letter,  “ he  copied  above  50 
“ Greek  infcriptions  never  before  made  public ; and  took,  himfelf, 

“ plans  and  drafts  of  the  pyramids,  and  all  the  antient  buildings.” 

a a . The 
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The  marble,  as  a mark  of  refpe£t  to  the  fociety,  of  which  he  had 
been  a member,  he  prefented  to  Trinity  College ; and  it  is  now  pre- 
ferred in  their  library.  The  infcription  on  it  has  been,  with  won- 
derful fagacity,  explained  and  illuftrated  by  the  late  learned  Dr. 
Taylor ; who  has  made  it  legible,  and  intelligible  by  every  reader 
of  the  Greek  language.  What  fo  refpedtable  a perfon  fays  of  the  Noble 

Earl,  it  would  be  injuftice  to  his  memory  to  withhold.  “ Nolui 

* 

“ certe  meam  opellam  deefle,  tali  potiffimum  viro  hortante,  cujus 
“ inter  poftremas  laudes  olim  recenfebitur,  potuilfe  eum  cum  fru&u, 
“ .non  folum  proprio,  verum  etiam  publico,  peregrinari.”  The 
circumftances  under  which  his'  Lordlhip  difcovered  this  valuable 
relic  are  rather  fingular.  “ He  faw  it,”  he  tells  us,  “ lying  among 
“ fomc  rubbilh  and  lumber,  in  a fort  of  wood-yard  belonging  to 
**  Niccolo  Legotheti,  the  Englilh  conful,  of  whom  he  begged  it. 
“ The  conful  could  give  no  account  when  or  where  it  was  found ; 
<c  otherwife  than  that  it  had  lain  there  a good  while  in  his  father’s 
“ lifetime.  He  fet  no  fort  of  value  on  it ; and  wondered  much  that 
“ his  Lordlhip  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  away.” 

After  his  return  in  the  year  1739,  he  took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  being  now  of  age,  and  commenced  his  political  career.  In 
this  interefting  part  of  his  Lordlhip’s  life,  little  more  is  intended  than 
to  fet  down  in  order  the  important  polls,  which  he  fuccellively  held  ; 
with  a few  occafional  obfervations,  which  may  occur  as  we  proceed. 

In  this  year  he  was  chofen  High  Steward  of  the  corporation  of 
Huntingdon;  a circumllance  which,  though  of  lefs  public  note,  mull 
riot  be  palled  over  in  filence,  as  he  was  always  held  in  high  refpedt 
and  edeem  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  antient  borough,  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  family  feat  at  Hinchingbrook  ; which  they  were  on  all  occafions 
moll  zealous  to  cxprefs.  In  the  year  1 750,  on  the  death  of  Baron 
Clarke  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  unanimoully  elected  their  Recorder. 

It 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place  a domeftic 
occurrence  : March  14th,  1 740-1,  he  received  the  hand  of  the  Hon. 
Dorothy  Fane  *,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Vifcount  Fane  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland. 

In  his  public  walk  of  life,  Lord  Sandwich  was  very  much  con- 
nected with  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he  joined  the 
party  in  oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; and  his  name  ufually 
appears  in  fupport  of  the  various  motions  againft  the  meafures  of 
Government ; and  often  in  the  protefts  of  the  diflentient  Lords,  when 
the  motions  were  rejected  by  a majority.  On  the  refignation  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which,  after  a hard-fought  and  perfevering 
ftruggle,  took  place  Feb.  ii,  1741-2,  Lord  Sandwich,  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  continued  in  oppofition  to  the  ill-compa&ed  miniftry, 
which  fucceeded;  and  ipoke  repeatedly  with  acknowledged  ability 
on  the  queftions,  at  that  anxious  period,  agitated  in  the  houfe.  A 
fpeech,  which  he  made  1743,  in  fupport  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  motion 
for  an  addrefsto  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  “ That  his  Majefty  will 
“ be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  orders,  that  the  Hanoverian  troops  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain  be  no  longer  continued  in  the  fervice 
“ of  the  nation and  another,  with  which  he  prefaced  a motion 
made  by  himfelf  to  the  fame  purport  Jan.  31,  1743-4,  were  much 


* By  whom  Tie  had  iflue  : 

1.  The  Honourable  John  Montague,  Vifcount  Hinchingbrook,  born  i8th  Decern.  1742, 
who  died  an  Infant. 

2.  The  Honourable  John  Montague,  the  prefent  Earl,  born  26th  Jan.  1743-4. 

3.  The  Honourable  Edward  Montague,  born  30th  June  1745,  who  died  1752. 

4.  The  Honourable  Lady  Mary  Montague,  born  23d  Feb.  1747-8,  who  died  1760 

5.  The  Honourable  William  Auguftus  Montague,  chofen  1774  member  for  Huntingdon, 
born  1 zth  Feb.  1752,  who  died  at  Lifbon  Dec.  1775. 
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taken  notice  of  at  the  time ; and  confidered  by  all  parties  as  finking 
models  of  eloquence  and  argument.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich as  a fpeaker,  in  a fhort  time  rofe  fo  high  in  the  general  opinion, 
that,  on  the  eflablifhment  of  the  fucceeding  miniflry,  it  was  obferved 
by  the  hiftorian,  “ Oppofition  languifhed  at  their  feet,  the  Duke 
“ of  Bedford  was  become  a courtier,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  no 
“ longer  harangued  againfl  the  adminiftration.” 

Thus  were  matters  conduced  till  the  diffolution  of  that  fhort- 
lived  miniflry,  and  the  formation  of  another,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  “ Broad  Bottom ,”  in  which  the  Duke  of  New- 
caflle  and  his  brother  took  the  lead.  On  this  event  taking  place, 
his  Lordfhip  foon  made  a-  part  of  adminiftration,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  a manner  more  fuitable  to  his  difpofition  and  feelings,  in 
fupport  of  Government.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed 
firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Sandwich  fecond,  December 

i5th>  1 744- 

In  the  year  1745,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  on  the  landing  of 
Charles  the  Pretender’s  fon,  he  fhewed  himfelf  moft  ftrenuous  in 
defence  of  the  reigning  family;  and  was  among  the  moft  adtive  in 
raifing  men  to  oppofe  the  rebels  *. 

In  the  year  1746,  Auguft  12th,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  embarked 
for  the  Hague,  being  appointed  his  Majefty’s  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congrefs  to  be  holden  at  Breda  for  treating  of  a general  peace.  During 


* Commiffions  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  : 

1745,  Sept.  27,  Captain  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  provincial  regiment. 

Nov.  22,  Colonel  in  the  Duke  of  Montague’s  ordnance  regiment.  . 
175;,  March  12,  Major-general. 

1759,  Jan.  12,  Lieutenant-general. 

1772,  May  25,  General. 


the 
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the  progrefs  of  the  treaty,  he  returned  for  a fhort  time  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  June  1747,  and  embarked  again,  July  the  20th, 
with  the  fame  powers.  In  1748,  the  definitive  treaty  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  concluded,  and  figned  Oft.  the  7th'. 

The  magnificence  with  which  he  fupported  the  high  character 
tinder  which  he  then  appeared,  the  zeal,  activity,  and  addrefs,  with 
which  he  conducted  the  negociations,  can  no  otherwife  be  fo  fairly 
eftimated,  as  by  the  correfpondence,  which  paffed  between  his  Lord- 
fhip  and  his  Majefty’s  miniflers.  The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  of 
tranfcribing  one  letter  out  of  many  to  the  fame  purport,  from  a 
perfon,  who  bore  a great  {hare  in  thofe  tranfaCtions  ; as  it  fhews  fo 
ftrongly,  how  highly  his  Lordfhip’s  fervices  were  at  that  time  efteemed 
by  thofe  moft  capable  of  appreciating  their  value. 

“ My  Lord,  “ May  z9,  i748. 

“ I had  this  day  the  honour  of  your  Lordfhip’s  letters  (of  April 
“ the  30th,  and  May  the  5th  N.  S.)  and  cannot  let  the  poll  return 
“ without  giving  you  double  thanks  for  the  happy  end  you  have 
“ put  to  our  moft  dangerous  fituation,  and  then  for  your  kind 
“ manner  of  communicating  it  to  me.  We  have,  all  of  us,  perfons 
“ that  will  mifreprefent  us.  I hope,  and  believe,  your  Lordfhip  has 
“ as  few  of  thofe  backbiting  enemies  as  moft  people.  One  piece  of 
<c  good  fortune  you  certainly  have,  that  your  addrefs  and  wife  con- 
“ duCt  has  difappointed  the  hopes  of  thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  are, 
“ who  defire  to  mifreprefent  your  Lordfhip  as  one  of  an  outrageous 
“ warlike  difpofition.  I am  confident  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to 
“ own,  I have  always  fpoken  fairly  what  I thought  when  I imagined 
tc  I faw  your  Lordfhip,  and  fome  others,  very  dear  friends  of  mine, 
<c  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  promifes  and  vain  expectations  of 
our  allys.  I told  you  fo.  You  thought  me  in  the  wrong,  I fub- 

“ mitted, 
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u mitted,  and  did  the  belt  I could  to  fupport  the  meafures  you  ad- 
“ vifed  ; and  a hard  talk  I had  in  fo  doing,  conftftently  with  what 
“ was  known  to  be  my  opinion.  Our  allys  have  failed  us  almoft  in 
“ every  thing  ; we  have  ftuck  at  no  expence  ; they  have  furnifhed 
“ little  or  no  ftrength : this  being  therefore  the  cafe,  all  mankind 
“ agree  an  end  fhould  be  put  to  this.  Your  Lordlhip  has  taken  the 
“ firft  opportunity,  and  I moil  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
“ fuccefs  of  it.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  you  want  no  fupport 
“ in  this  laft  a£t  of  yours.  The  Duke  fees  the  neceflity  of  it, 
“ and  has  moft  gracioufly  and  affectionately  fent  you  his  appro- 
“ bation.  The  King , I am  certain , is  of  the  fame  opinion ; and  the 
“ nation , I •will  take  upon  me  to  fay , blefs  you  for  it.  I am  convinced 
tf  you  have  many  confolatory  advices  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
“ caftle ; but  I could  not  help  throwing  in  my  mite,  who  have  as 
“ true  a refpedl  for  your  Lordlhip  as  any  man,  and  am  defirous  of 
“ deferving  to  be  efteemed,  as  well  as  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

M My  dear  Lord, 

“ Your  moft  faithful. 

And  alfedionate  Servant, 

a H.  PELHAM.” 

There  is  extant  a teftimony  ftill  more  honorable  to  the  reputation 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  in  a letter  under  his  late  Majefty’s  own  hand, 
to  the  States-General,  announcing  his  Lordlhip’s  recal : 

“ High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  good  Friends  and  Allies,  and 
“ Confederates, 

“ The  negociations  for  a general  peace  having  been  happily 
u determined,  by  the  conclufioa  of  a definitive ‘treaty,  we  have 

“ thought 
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“ thought  proper  to  recall  our  minifter  plenipotentiary,  the  Earl  of 
u Sandwich,  in  order  that  he  may  exercife  the  important  poll, 

“ which  we  have  confer’d  upon  him  in  thefe  kingdoms,  as  a 
“ recommence  for  the  faithful  and  •zealous  fervices  ’which  he  has 
iC  rendered  us. 

“ Your  good  friend, 

(Signed)  “ GEORGE,  R. 

“ Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  29th  Nov.  1748.” 

He  was  accordingly  appointed  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

February  20th,  1748-9,  and  fwornof  his  Majefty’s  mod  honourable 
Privy  Council ; and,  on  the  King’s  embarking  for  Hanover  foon  after, 
was  declared  one  of  the  Lords  Juftices  for  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Government  during  his  Majefty’s  abfence. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  that  he  was  chofen  an  elder  Brother 
of  the  Trinity  Houfe  April  8th  1749,  a fituation  which  has  always 
been  confidered  as  an  honourable  appendage  to  public  men.  This 
corporation  (ftyled  u The  Matter,  Wardens,  and  Afliftants  of  the 
“ Corporation  of  Trinity  Houfe,  Deptford  Strond,”)  confifts  of 
3 1 members,  20  of  whom  are  captains  in  the  merchants’  fervice ; 
and  the  remaining  1 1 are  called  honorary  members,  and  principally 
compofed  of  noblemen  and  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

For  many  years  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  the  late  duke  of  Bedford 
were  chofen  to  the  Mafterfhip  alternately,  each  holding  it  for  four 
years.  The  merchant  captains  carry  on  principally  the  bufinefs  of 
the  corporation;  and  at  their  monthly  general  courts  Lord  Sand- 
wich more  frequently  attended  than  any  other  mafter. 

b 


He 
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He  was  alfo  cliofen  a governor  of  the  Charter-Houfe  2d  Feb.  1 750-1  ; 

an  honour,  which  great  men,  even  of  the  moil  exalted  rank,  have 

always  been  ambitious  of  obtaining ; and,  though  advanced  to  the 

higheft  offices  of  the  (late,  never  feem  to  think  , their  titles  complete 

without  this  addition.  “ Adeo  ut-  nemini,  ne  optimatium  quidem, 

li  etiamfi  ad  fummam  in  republica  audioritatem  accefierit,  omnibus 
» 

“ aliis  honoribus  cumulatus,  nifi  hunc  etiam  ampliffimum  digni- 
“ tatis  ordinem  adeptus  fit,  fatisfadtum  effe  videatur  This  cir- 
cumftance  deferves  the  more  notice  as  his  Lordffiip  was  a very 
a&ive  and  ufeful  governor;  a frequent  attendant  at  their  meetings; 
zealous  in  watching  over  and  promoting  the  benevolent  purpofes  of 
that  excellent  foundation.  The  fcholars  found  in  him  a fure  and 
conftant  friend;  on  all  occafions  attentive  to  their  interefts;  and 
amongft  the  firft  to  bring  forward,  and  to  affift  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  plans  at  any  time  propofed  for  their  advantage : par- 
ticularly, as  was  confident  with  the  difpofition,  which  he  difcovered 
at  a very  early  period  f,  he  was  ftudious  to  preferve  amongft  them, 
order  and  regularity  of  behaviour,  with  a dutiful  fubmiffion  and 
obedience  to  their  mafters  : to  whom  on  all  queftions  of  difcipline  he 
gave  a firm  and  never-failing  fupport 

Thefe  accumulated  honours  will  ferve  to  ffiew  in  what  efteem  his 
Lordffiip  at  that  time  flood  both  with  the  King  and  his  Minifters. 


* From  a printed  Oration  fpoken  in  the  Penfioner’s  Hall  at  the  Charter-Houfe, 
December  12th,  1785,  by  one  of  the  fcholars  on  the  foundation. 

J In  order  to  enlarge  his  power  of  doing  good  Lord  Sandwich  became  a Governor  of 
many  charitable  inftitutions,  eftablilhed  for  the  relief  of  objedls  opprefled  by  indigence,, 
ficknefs,  and  diftrefs,  viz.  a Governor  of  Chrift  Hofpital,  of  the  London  Hofpital,  of  the 
Magdalen  Hofpital,  of  the  Afylum,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  Prefident  of  the  Public 
Difpenfary,  Carey-Street,  and  13th  of  May  1773,  ferved  as  one  of  the  Stewards  for  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy. 


But 
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But  thefe  fair  appearances  of  merited  reward  were  foon  overcaft. 
Political  jealoufies  and  intrigue  too  much  prevailed  in  thofe  days, 
and  ran  very  high.  Some  exception  and  diflruft  having  been  taken 
by  the  predominant  party  againft  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  order  to 
relieve  themfelves  from  the  Duke,  they  adopted  the  meafure  of  dis- 
placing Lord  Sandwich  ; trailing  that,  on  this  event,  which  took 
place  June  22d  1751,  his  Grace  would  no  longer  continue  in  office, 
as  fecretary  of  Hate.  They  were  not  difappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion. The  Duke  Hood  firm  to  the  friend,  whom  he  had  always  fo 
much  valued,  and  immediately  refigned. 

After  this  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  did  not  hold  any  office  till 
the  year  17 55:  when  he  became,  with  Lord  Cholmondely  and 
Welbore  Ellis,  Efq.  joint  Vice-Treafurer  of  Ireland.  About  this  time 
he  received  another  mark  of  the  high  refpeCl,  in  which  he  was 
held  by  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  lived;  be- 
ing unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  corporation  of  Godmanchefter 
their  Recorder,  as  he  had  been  fome  years  before  Recorder  of 
Huntingdon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1763,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  refigned 
the  Vice-Treafurerlhip  of  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  to  an  high 
and  important  office,  for  the  able  difcharge  of  which  he  had  already 
fhewn  himfelf  eminently  qualified,  that  of  Ambaflador  extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  Spain.  For  reafons,  however,  which  do  not  appear, 
he  did  not  go ; but  was  appointed  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
April  23d.  In  September  following,  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  that  which  was  called  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  miniftry,  the  Duke  himfelf  being  Prefident  of  the 
Council. 

b 2 


At 
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At  the  latter  end  of  this  year  the  venerable  Lord  Hardwick,  High 
Steward  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  died.  Lord  Royfton, 
heir  to  his  Lordfhip’s  titles  and  eftates,  was  a candidate  to  fucceed 
his  father  in  that  honorary  office^  Lord  Sandwich,  from  his  vicinity 
to  Cambridge,  from  the  high  refpeCt  which  he  always  bore  to  that 
learned  body,  and  his  ardent  love  of  letters,  was  naturally  ambitious 
of  gaining  fo  refpeCtable  a diftinCtion.  But  he  had  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  The  regular  courfe  in  which  the  leading  authority 
of  the  Univerfity  had  for  many  years  run,  and  the  whole  ftrength  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  their  chancellor,  to  whom  moft  of  the 
heads  of  houfes  had  great  perfonal  obligations,  were  all  in  favour 
of  his  competitor.  Every  art  and  manoeuvre  were  made  ufe  of  to. 
gain  a vote.  Matters,  who  had  long  been  abfent,  and  unconnected 
with  the  Univerfity,  fome  even  in  diftant  countries  called  home  on 
this  occafion,  were  re-admiuted  to  encreafe  the  number.  The  family 
interefts  and  connexions  of  every  individual  member  of  the  fenate 
were  explored^  and  every  mode  of  influence,  however  remote,  tried 
to  the  utmoft.  Under  all  thefe  circumftances,  againft  an  oppofition 
fo  formidable,  as  would  have  deterred  a man  of  lefs  determined 
refolution  from  the  attempt,  Lord  Sandwich  made  his  way  fo  well,, 
and  by  his  activity,  management,  and  addrefs,  gained  fo  refpeCtable 
a number  on  his  fide,  that,  in  the  fulleft  fenate,  which  perhaps  was  ever 
known,  the  election  was  carried  in  favour  of  Lord  Hardwick,  in  the 
houfe  of  Non-Regents,  by  a majority  of  only  two.  In  the  houfe  of 
Regents  the  votes  were  declared  equal.  But,,  a doubt  having  arifen,. 

• Mr.  whether  one  of  the  Matters  *,  who  had  given  a non-placet,  having  ob- 
TP:ttAS  ta*ned  his  degree  by  royal  mandate  had  not  ceafed  from  the  date  of  his. 
creation  to  be  Regent,  and  therefore  given  his  vote  in  the  wrong  houfe, 

the 
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tlie  merits  of  the  cafe  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench ; 

and  it  was  determined,  after  a long  hearing,  25th  of  April  1765,  in 

favour  of  Lord  Hardwick  t.  t See  Bur- 

rows Re- 

Lord' Sandwich  continued  Secretary  of  State  till  the  year  1 765,  ports,vo!.  iii, 
when  that  adminiftration,  from  caufes  which  then  operated,  found  P’I7°5' 
their  {halation- no  longer  tenable. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  held  any  other  place  till  the  year  1768, 
when  he  was  made  joint  Poftmafter  General,  with  Lord  Le  De- 
fpencer.  This  is  a place  requiring  no  great  political  exertion.  But 
fuch  a man  as  Lord  Sandwich  can  fill  no  place  without  leav- 
ing traces  of  his  ability  behind  him.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
during  the  fhort  time  which  he  held  this  office,  with  his  noble 
colleague,  he  confiderably  raifed  the  revenue,  and  made  fuch  reforms 
and  regulations  in  it,  as  are  found  at  this  day  of  the  moil  beneficial 
effect*. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  Duke  of  Newcaflle,  chancellor  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  died  ; and  was  fucceeded  in  that  dignified 
office  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  Prime  Minifter.  It  has  been 
ufual,  as  a mark  of  refpedt  to  the  new  chancellor,  for  many  of  his 
friends  to  attend  him  on  his  inftallation  j and  alfo  for  the  Univerfity 


* In  June  1768,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  a great  abufe  in  the  Letter  Carriers’  office  : 
perfons  being  appointed  Letter  Carriers  who  never  performed  the  duties  themfelves,  but 
employed  deputies,  referving  to  themfelves  all  the  emoluments,  except  a fmall  portion  to 
their  deputies.  The  Poftmafters  General,  feeling  the  evil  confequences  of  fuch  an  abule, 
difcharged  thofe  Letter  Carriers,  appointed  others  in  their  room ; and  an  order  was  made 
that  they  fhould,  each  in  perfon,  perform  their  own  duty. 

In  April  1769,  a great  accommodation  was  given  to  the  public  by  abolifhing  the  fee  of 
one  penny  taken  with  each  Letter  put  into  a Receiving-houfe,  and  the  Letter  Carriers  were 
ordered  to  ring  bells  after  the  Receiving-houfes  were  (hut,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now 
pradlifed  about  the  Metropolis.  By  this  regulation  the  public  were  greatly  accommodated, 
and  the  revenue  much  improved. 


b3 
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to  confer  degrees  on  fuch,  as  are  entitled  to  them  by  the  ftatutes  in 
right  of  nobility.  On  that  occafion  Lord  Sandwich  was  prefented 
lor  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of  Laws,  by  the  public  Orator*;  whofe 
fpeechf,  though  necelfarily  a fhort  one,  imprefled  'upon  the  minds 
of  thofe  who  heard, it,  fo  juft  an  idea  of  his  Lordihip’s  character;  and 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  perfect  a model  of  chafte  and  elegant  com- 
pofition  ; that  a few  lines  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader,  even  at  this  time.  After  a general  mention  of  the  public 
merits  of  his  illuftrious  anceftors,  the  Orator  thus  introduced  the 
noble  Earl  himfelf.  “ Sed  non  tali  prseconio  indiget  Comes  hie 
“ illuftriflimus.  Quot  enim,  quantifque  reipubliese  muneribus  ipfe 
<c  fuit  preepofitus;  qua  animi  et  dignitatis  prasftantia  omnibus  per- 
“ fundtus  eft?  Quas  foris  legationes  obiit,  quali  magnificentia, 
“ quantaque  felicitate  ? Quid  ejus  memorem  in  fenatu  eloquentiam, 
“ in  conciliis  gravitatem,  in  amicitiis  conftantiam  ? Quid  denique 
‘£  politiflimas  in  agro  fuo  rufticationes,  raramque  illam  et  naturas, 
“ et  fortunse  donis  fruendi  artem  ? Agnofcite  igitur,  Academici, 
“ alumnum  priftinum,  prsefens  decus,  perpetuum  tutamen.  Neque 
“ apud  vos  ulla  ei  honoris  ornamenta  defint,  qui  vicinas  has  Mufas 
<c  fumma  femper  humanitate  apud  fe  foleat  excipere.” 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period,  which  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  confiderable  and  important  part  of  his  Lord- 
Iliip’s  political  career.  On  the  feceffion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
in  February  1770,  Lord  North  fucceeded  as  Firft  Lord  of  the 


The  Rev.  R.  Beadon,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  now  Bifliop  of  Gloucefter. 

t The  number  prefented  on  that  day  by  the  Public  Orator  amounted  to  eighteen,  each 
in  a feparate  fpeech. 

Treafury, 
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Treafury,  and  Prime  Minifter.  Under  this  adminiflration  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  was  firft  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
which  office  he  foon  refigned ; and  was  a third  time  appointed  firfl 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  January  12th,  1771.  The  extraordinary 
ability,  and  extenfive  knowledge,  with  which  he  conducted  the 
various  bufmefs  of  this  important  office,  are  (till  felt,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  perfons  belt  informed  of  maritime  affairs.  The  great  man, 
whom  he  fucceeded,  was  a brave  and  gallant  officer ; whofe  fervices- 
his  country  will  always  remember  with  gratitude.  But  perhaps; 
even  his  warmed:  friends  will  acknowledge,  that  he  did  not  appear 
with  equal  advantage  in  a civil  capacity.  On  his  entering  into 
office,  Lord  Sandwich  “ found  a fleet,  which  had  been  exceedingly 
tc  neglected,  and  greatly  out  of  repair ; diftreffing  deficiencies  in 
“ ftores  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  timber,  owen  to  feveral  caufes, 
“ which  had  been  left  to  operate  without  check  or  control ; alarming 
“ irregularities  amongft  the  workmen  in  the  dock  yards,”  &c.  All 
thefe  he  had  to  amend  or  to  fupply  : which,  with  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  the  Navy  Board,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  he  fubftanti- 
ally  effected  by  the  help  of  an  extraordinary  fagacity,  affifted  by 
uncommon  activity ; which  penetrated  into  the  inmoft  recedes  of 
every  department ; developed  all  the  fecret  arts  there  pradliced ; 
difcovered  every  defedt  which  called  for  fupply,  and  every  abufe 
which  wanted  reform.  New  regulations  were  continually  occurring 
to  his  inquifitive  mind ; and  many  material  improvements  were 
adopted.  Of  thefe  fome  few  are  dated  below*. 

* Sheathing  his  Majefty’s  {hips  with  copper.  - 

Tafk  work. 

The  more  regular  Payment  of  the  Shipwrights  in  the  King’s  yards. 

A better  mode  of  providing  the  requifite  number  of  ditto.. 

The  benefit  of  Superannuation,  which  before  was  confined  to  a certain  number, 
extended  to  all  Artificers,  Workmen,  and  Labourers  without  exception. 

2 One 
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One  -diftinguifhing  part  of  his  official  conduct  deferves  to  be 
particularly  noticed,  his  annual  vifitations  to  his  Majefty’s  Dock 
Yards ; and  to  the  Royal  Hofpital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich : the 
benehcial  effects  of  which  cannot  be  better  ffiewn  than  in  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  own  words  ; which  the  editor  tranfcribes  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, as  they  were  certainly  written  with  the  pureft  fincerity, 
and  truly  exprefled  his  Lordfhip’s  real  fentiments.  14  Upon  the 
44  whole,  I hope  I may  flatter  myfelf,  that  my  labor  has  not  been 
“ thrown  away  in  thefe  expeditions ; though  I will  fairly  own,  that, 
ct  as  my  bufinefs  is  always  my  pleafure,  they  have  afforded  me 
44  great  amufement  for  the  fpace  of  near  two  months  every  fummer. 
44  I fhall  certainly  continue  them  as  long  as  I have  the  honour  of 
44  ferving  his  Majefty  in  this  department'*;  and,  if  my  fucceffors  do 
44  not  follow  my  example,  I believe  I may  venture  to  prophecy, 
44  that  many  abufes  will  creep  in;  and,  though  their  abilities  may  be 
44  greater  than  mine,  they  will  not  know,  fo  well  as  I have  done, 
44  how  to  adminifter  the  proper  remedies  j* 

This  opinion  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  very  amply  confirmed  by 
the  approbation  of  his  Majefty  ; who  in  the  year  1773,  did  him 
the  unprecedented  honour  of  making  himfelf  a vifitation  at  Portf- 
mouth  and  Spithead.  At  Portfmouth  his  Majefty  was  received  in 
form  by  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  all  the  other  great 
officers  of  State.  The  fatisfacfion  which  his  Majefty  felt,  in  his 
progrefs  through  the  feveral  departments,  and  examination  of  the 


* This  refolution,  from  the  prefs  of  bufinefs  during  the  American  war,  was  neceflarily 
fufpended. 

+ Extrafled  from  the  minutes  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich’s  vifitations  of  his  Majefty’s  Dock 
Yards,  from  the  year  1771  to  1775  inclufive. 


various 
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various  works  carrying  on  was  marked  by  many  a<fts  of  Royal 
beneficence  to  the  Artificers,  Workmen,  &c.  His  Majefty  was 
alfo  gracioufly  pleafed  “ to  exprefs  the  higheft  approbation  of  the 
“ good  order  and  difcipline  of  his  Fleet,  the  excellent  condition  of 
“ the  Dock-yard,  Arfenals,  and  Garrifon  ; and  the  regularity  with 
“ which  every  thing  was  conducted.” 

In  the  year  1778  his  Majefty  made  two  vifitations,  one  to 
Chatham,  another  to  Portfmouth  and  Spithead.  He  was  in  the  lat- 
ter accompanied  by  the  Queen.  All  parts  of  the  great  machine  were 
found  to  be  conduced  in  a manner  fo  regular  and  advantageous  to 
the  public  fervice  ; and  the  whole  progrefs  rendered  fo  agreeable  by 
the  attentive  care  of  Lord  Sandwich  ; that  their  Majefties  were 
pleafed,  both  of  them,  to  exprefs  their  entire  fatisfa&ion  at  every 
thing,  which  fell  within  their  notice 

The  comprehenfive  mind  of  Lord  Sandwich  feems  to  have  em- 
braced every  object,  which  had  reference  to  the  department  of 
the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  had  obferved  amongft  his 
Majefty’s  Marine  Forces  “ a great  defed  in  the  direction  and  fuper- 
“ intendency  of  the  Head  Quarters  ; which  he  confidered  of  the 
“ greateft  importance  to  the  difcipline  and  good  government  of 
“ thofe  forces.”  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  procured,  by  a memorial 
prefented  to  his  Majefty,  April  4th,  1771,  an  order  in  Council  to 
enlarge  the  eftablifhment  by  a confiderable  addition  of  Field  officers. 

This  well-ad vifed  meafure  was  found  of  “ effential  advantage  to  the 
“ Marine  Service,  and  afforded  likewife  a juft  and  well-timed  en- 
“ couragement  to  the  officers  of  that  meritorious  corps,  by  opening 


* See  London  Gazettes. — St.  James’s,  June  29th,  *773. — St.  James’s,  May  7th  and 
9th,  1778. 
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“ to  them  a larger  field  for  promotion  $ and  a rank,  from  which  they 
“ had  been  hitherto  excluded.”  The  officers  were  fo  fenfible  of  the 
obligations,  which  they  were  under  to  Lord  Sandwich  for  this  fea- 
fonable  attention  to  their  interefts,  that,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude, 
they  annually  celebrated  his  birth-day  at  their  feveral  mefs-rooms  at 
Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and  Plymouth  ; and  ftill  continue  to  pay  the 
fame  refpeft  to  his  memory. 

Added  to  this  knowledge  and  activity,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  his  great  plans  into  execution,  he  was  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  another  quality  of  the  firft  confequence  in  fuch  a 
department,  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  received  all  fuitors 
at  his  office.  Every  perfon  on  bufinefs  had  eafy  accefs  to  him. 
His  attention  to  the  applications  made  to  him  by  thofe,  who 
had  claims  on  his  patronage,,  when  a worthy  object  wras  recom- 
mended, deferves  the  moft  unqualified  approbation  of  the  public, 
and  the  imitation  of  every  one  placed  in  the  high  offices  of 
State.  In  conformity  with  this  condefcending  attention,  he  was 
ever  ftri&ly  pun&ual  in  returning  anfwers  to  all  his  correfpondents. 
He  rofe  at  an  early  hour,  and  generally  wrote  all  his  letters  before 
breakfaft.  It  was  a common  expreffion  with  him,  “ that  he  was 
“ not  a letter  in  arrear.”  So  that  when,  in  the  courfe  of  about 
twelve  years,  he  refigned  his  place,  he  declared,  “ he  had  not  a 
“ letter  unanfwered.”  ' 

At  this  time  (1772)  the  attention  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  drawn  to- 
an  objedt  moft  congenial  to  his  tafte  and  difpofition,  which  bore  a near 
relation  to  the  purfuits,  in  which,  it  has  been  feen  before,  he  had 
been  himfelf  at  an  early  part  of  his  life  engaged.  In  the  year  1768* 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  undertaken  a voyage  in  the 

i . Southern 
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Southern  Hemifphere,  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  the  Tranfit  of 
Venus  over  the  Sun.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who,  as  Firft  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  had  the  direction  of  this  voyage,  gave  to  Captain  Cook, 
whom  he  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  difcretionary  orders  to 
proceed  on  difcovery,  after  having  completed  his-  original  purpofe  ; 
if  he  thought  it  advifable  fo  to  do.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
and  others,  rpen  of  letters  and  fcience,  were  induced  to  accompany 
Captain  Cook  in  an  enterprife,  which  feemed  to  promife  fo  wide 
a range  of  difcovery  in  feas  and  countries  hitherto  unexplored. 

The  great  advantages,  which,  under  thefe  able  inquirers,  had  been 
gained  by  this  expedition,  and  the  extenfion  of  interefting  knowledge, 
induced  his  Majefty,  on  the  return  of  Captain  Cook,  to  order  a fe- 
cond  voyage  to  be  undertaken ; the  direction  of  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  as  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Captain  Cook 
had  Ihewn  himfelf  fo  able  a conductor  of  the  former  enterprife,  that 
he  was  confidered  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  conduct  this.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly appointee!  to  the  command  of  the  Refolution  and  Adven- 
ture, in  1772.  Lord  Sandwich  gave  every  affiftance  within  the 
compafs  of  his  office  to  this  undertaking  : and  Captain  Cook  felt  all 
the  advantage  of  being  patronifed  by  a Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  himfelf  had  all  but  circumnavigated  the  Mediterranean  on  a 
purfuit  fimilar  to  that,  which  he  was  now  encouraging. 

“ In  the  equipping  of  thefe  ffiips  they  were  not  confined  to 
“ ordinary  eftabliffiments,  but  were  fitted  in  the  moft  complete 
“ manner,  and  fupplied  with  every  extra  article  that  was  fuggefted  ’ 
“ to  be  neceflary.  Lord  Sandwich  paid  an  extraordinary  attention 
“ to  this  equipment,  by  vifiting  the  ffiips  from  time  to  time,  to 

c 2 “ fatisfy 
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“ fatisfy  himfelf  the  whole  was  completed  to  his  wiffi,  and  to  the 
“ fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  -were  to  embark  in  them*.” 

The  event  of  this  voyage  juftified  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
outfit  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Lord  Sandwich : for  the  difcoveries 
and  furveys,  made  by  the  able  Commander  in  the  courfe  of  it, 
interefted  the  whole  of  Europe ; and  will  remain  a monument,  not 
only  of  the  ability  of  the  Commander,  but  of  the  excellence  of  the 
inftrudions  and  orders  provided  for  him  by  the  Firft  Lord,  and 
the  found  policy  of  a liberal  equipment  for  fo  difficult,  dangerous^ 
and  tedious  an  undertaking. 

On  Captain  Cook’s  return  he  found  his  health  affe&ed  by  long^ 
and  continued  fervice,  and  determined  upon  foliciting  Lord  Sand- 
wich for  retreat  from  the  labours  of  his  profeffion;  which  was 
immediately  granted ; and  he,  to  his  great  fatisfa&ion,  appointed 
one  of  the  Captains  in  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

A third  voyage  was,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  Majefty,  undertaken 
in  the  year  1776.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  knew  the  value  of  Captain 
Cook’s  fkill,  experience,  and  temper  in  conducing  hazardous  en- 
terprifes  of  this  fort,  was  very  defirous  of  engaging  his  fervices 
again.  Captain  Cook  might  certainly,  without  any  imputation, 
have  claimed  the  well-earned  privilege  of  palling  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  honorable  retirement,  which  he  had  gained  at  Green- 
wich. 

The  generous  impulfe,  which  he  felt,  to  promote  by  his  affiftance 
every  plan  for  the  improvement  of  nautical  fcience,  the  national 


* See  Captain  Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  Vol.  I.  General  Introdu&ion,  page  the  30th. 
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pride  and  boaft  of  a Briton,  overcame  all  thefe  confiderations. 
Captain  Cook,  therefore,  was  pleafed  that  Lord  Sandwich  had  not 
call  his  eye  on  any  other  officer : and,  cheerfully  relinquifhing  the 
tranquil  pleafures  of  domeftic  eafe,  accepted  the  command  of  two 
fhips,  the  Refolution  and  Difcovery ; and  let  fail  with  every 
profpeft  of  fuccefs,  derived  from  every  poffible'  liberality  in  the 
outfit. 

Though  Captain  Cook  was  unfortunately  killed  during  the  voyage, 
owen  to  his  humanity  in  expofing  his  perfon  on  all  occafions  of 
difputes  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to  prevent  his  own  people  from 
firing,  except  in  cafes  of  the  utmofi  neceffity,  the  public  was  not  a 
lofer  by  this  expedition;  for  the  largeft  part  of  the  North-Weft  Coaft 
of  America,  whence  a rich  harveft  of  furs  has  fince  been  added  to 
our  Commerce,  was  actually  furveyed  by  him,  and  an  extenfive 
group  of  Iflands  difcovered  ; where  innumerable  trading  and  filhing 
Ihips  have  fince  touched,  and  found  thofe  refreffiments  in  abund- 
ance, without  which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  them  to 
have  kept  the  fea,  and  perfevered  in  their  refpe&ive  undertakings. 

Gratitude  had  difpofed  Captain  Cook  to  wifh  for  a proper  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  over  to  pofterity  the  name  of  his  refpedted 
patron.  Such  an  opportunity  had  not  prefented  ltfelf  before  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  two  voyages.  The  group  of  iflands,  which  he 
had  now  met  with,  was  extenfive  ; the  inhabitants  friendly,  and 
provifions  abundant.  He  had  himfelf  difcovered  them : for  no 
traces  of  their  exiftence  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  any 
Geographer : he  therefore  called  them  the  Sandwich  Ifles ; which 
name  they  will  bear  fo  long  as  the  patrons  of  difcovery  are  refpetted, 
and  the  profecutors  of  it  patronifed  by  the  public. 


About 
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About  the  time  when  Captain  Cook  failed  on  his  fecond  voyage, 
in  1772,  a popular  opinion  began  to  gain  ground,  that  the  Teas 
furrounding  the  Pole  were,  in  fummer  at  leaf!,  open.  It  was  faid, 
that  the  Greenland  men,  whofe  whole  bufinefs  was  to  catch  whales, 
never  ventured  beyond  their  accuftomed  latitudes  : and  fome  men  of 
conliderable  talents  and  extenfive  reading  afferted,  that,  in  their 
opinions,  the  Pole  itfelf  was  acceffible  to  fhips,  if  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  fhould  be  well  conduced. 

I 

The  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  no  fooner  heard  that  a voyage  of 
fo  great  curiofity  was  deemed  practicable  by  well-informed  men, 
than  he  refolved  notwithftanding  the  expence  Government  had  the 
year  before  incurred  in  fitting  out  Captain  Cook’s  fhips,  to  have  the 
attempt  made  without  delay.  He  accordingly  ordered  two  veffels, 
the  Race-horfe  and  the  Carcafs,  to  be  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  the  Honorable  Conftantine  John 
Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave ; a young  nobleman  diftinguifhed 
among  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  his  zeal,  activity,  and 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs. 

Captain  Phipps  failed  in  June  1773,  and,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
reached  nearly  to  the  81  ft  degree  of  Northern  Latitude;  where  he. 
found  an  eternal  barrier  of  ice ; which,  though  it  may,  according 
to  different  feafons,  be  removed  a little  further  from,  or  a little  nearer 
to  the  Pole,  will,  as  fubfequent  difcoveries  have  confirmed,  for  ever 
prevent  the  curiofity  of  mankind  from  penetrating  to  the  circum- 
polar regions. 

Captain  Phipps  traced  this  ice  from  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen,  till 
by  its  running  to  the  Southward  it  appeared  to  be  fixed  to  the  fhoses 
of  Greenland,  in  a navigation  full  of  dangers,  with  a courage  and 

perfeverance 
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perfeverance,  which  did  honor  to  Lord  Sandwich’s  appointment : 
and  the  public  was,  on  his  return,  convinced  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  go  further  than  he  had  done  towards  the  North  Pole  *.  * From  a 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  is  now  univerfally  allowed  to  have  executed 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  unparalleled  diligence,  with  equal 
honor  to  himfelf  as  advantage  to  the  public.  But  neither  the 
pure  ft  integrity,  nor  the  brighteft  abilities,  nor  yet  a confcientious 
fenfe  of  duty,  with  the  moft  aCtive  exertions  in  the  difcharge  of  it, 
can  fecure  a man  from  the  unmerited  attacks  of  envy,  and  the 
ftudied  mifreprefentations  of  interefted  malice.  There  appeared  in 
a paper  intituled  the  London  Evening  Poll,  printed  by  John  Miller, 
from  January  the  30th  to.  February  the  2d,  1773,  an  infamous  libel 
accufing  his  Lordffiip  of  fetting  up  an  J office  of  great  truft  and  t of  a Corn- 
importance  to  fale.  Lord  Sandwich,  by  the  ear.neft  perfuafion  of of 

his  friends,  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  vindicate  his  character  in 

. < 

a court  of  juftice.  He,  therefore,  brought  an  aClion  againft  Miller 
before  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  In  the  courfe  of  the  trial  the 
charge  was  proved  as  falfe  and  groundlefs  as  it  was  fcandalous 
and  malicious.  A verdict  was  accordingly  given  for  the  Plain- 
tiff, with  2000 /.  damages.;  which  his  Lordffiip  configned  to  the 
Marine  Society. 

In  the  year  1779,  was  introduced  and  fupported,  in  the-Houfe  of 
Lords,  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

The  intention  of  the  inquiry  was,  in  the  general  opinion,  to  crimi- 
nate the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  But  attacks  of  this  fort,  made 
on  perfons  in  high  Rations,  who  difcharge  the  important  trufts,  which 
they  hold  of  their  country,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  integrity,  ferve 
only  to  eftabliffi  their  characters  more  firmly  in  the  public  mind. 

After  a moft  eager  and  anxious  inveftigation,  which  lafted  nearly  three 

months. 
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months,  it  evidently  appeared,  by  the  concurrent  depofitions 
of  many  refpedtable  witnefles,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  had  been  not  only  eminently  ufeful  to  the  interefts  and 
management  of  the  Hofpital,  but  in  the  higheft  degree  meritorious 
and  laudable.  At  length  the  inquiry  ended,  Lord  Sandwich  having 
delivered  a moft  able  and  mafterly  fpeech  on  the  fubjett,  with 
refolutions  * from  the  Committee,  redounding  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  others  the  Commiffioners,  Dire&ors, 
and  Officers  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

The  year  1780  is  memorable  for  a feditious  outrage,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  On  the  fecond  of  June  a vaft 
body  of  people  aflembled  in  St.  George’s  Fields ; whence  they  went 
in  proceffion  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  was  prefented 
by  Lord  George  Gordon  a petition  figned  with  more  than  a 
hundred  thoufand  names  or  marks,  for  the  repeal  of  an  ad,  pafled 
in  1778,  “ For  relieving  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  profeffing  the  Romifh 


Die  Luna,  70  Junii  1779. 

* The  following  Refolutions  were  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe. 

That  nothing  hath  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  which  calls  for  any  interpofition  of 
the  Legiflature,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  or  which  makes 
the  fame  neceflary  or  proper. 

That  the  Book  which  was  referred  to  this  Committee,  intituled,  “ The  Cafe  of  the 
Royal  Hofpital  for  Seamen,  at  Greenwich,”  contains  a groundlefs  and  malicious  mif- 
reprefentation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  others  the  Commiffioners,  Di- 
redors, and  Officers  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  with  regard  to  the  management  thereof. 

That  it  has  appeared  to  this  Committee,  that  the  Revenues  of  Greenwich  Hofpital  have 
beenconfiderably  increafed,  the  buildings  much  enlarged  and  rendered  more  commodious, 
and  the  number  of  Penfioners  greatly  augmented,  during  the  time  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  has  been  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  has  upon  all  occafions  (hewn  great 
attention  and  impartiality  in  forwarding  the  true  end  of  that  noble  foundation. 

^ Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
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religion  from  certain  penalties  and  inabilities  impofed  upon  them 
“ in  the  nth  and  12th  years  of  King  William  III.”  From  this 
time  a religious  phrenzy  feems  to  have  poflefled  many  ignorant 
and  bigoted  zealots  in  the  lower  orders  of  fociety.  Dangerous 
commotions  enfued  j and  for  feveral  days  together  a tumultuous 
mob,  in  defiance  of  authority,  paraded  the  ftreets,  committing  atro- 
cious diforders,  and  fpreading  univerfal  terror  over  the  whole  metro- 
polis. Houfes  and  chapels,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  were 
burnt  and  deftroyed ; the  gaols  broken  open,  and  the  prifoners  let 
loofe ; Newgate  and  the  King’s  Bench  fet  on  fire ; The  Bank  of 
England  formidably  attacked ; perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  the 
firft  magiftrates,  menaced  and  infulted ; fome  of  them  efeaping,  and 
fcarcely  efeaping  with  their  lives,  while  their  houfes  were  in  flames, 
by  flight.  .Lord  Sandwich,  from  the  eminence  of  his  Ration,  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  well-known  attachment  to  good  govern- 
ment and  order,  was  a marked  objedt;  againft  whom  the  rancour  of  . 
a lawlefs  and  riotous  rabble  would  of  courfe  be  pointed.  He  was 
warned  arid  entreated  by  many  of  his  noble  friends  to  withdraw 
himfelf  from  the  danger,  which  threatened  ; or,  at  leaft,  to  continue 
within  his  own  houfe.  The  fpirit  of  Lord  Sandwich  rofe  above  all 
fuch  confiderations.  He  was  ftedfaft  to  his  purpofe  of  attending  his 
duty.  In  going  to  the  Houfe  he  was  attacked  by  the  outrageous 
fury  of  a deluded  populace ; from  which  he  was  refeued  by  the 
fpirited  interpofition  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  ; who,  rufhing  out 
of  a neighbouring  coffee-houfe  to  his  afliftance,  prote&ed  him  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  till  Colonel  Smith,  governor  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  who  commanded  a party  of  the  Guards  then  on  duty, 
came  up  and  efcorted  him  back  to  the  Admiralty.  All  this  the  public 
faw  and  know.  They  only,  who  are  more  in  the  fecret,  know  how 

d much 
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much  in  the  moment  of  general-  condensation  he  contribul<  d,  by  the 
firmnefs  of  his  councils-,  to  flem  the  increafing  torrent  of  fedition, 
and  to  reftore  peace  and  order  to  government. 

Thefe  affaults  from  an  indifcriminating  multitude  Lord  Sand- 
wich Shared  in  common  with  other  refpedable  perfonages,  as  well 
members  of  the  opposition,  as  thofe  in  adminiftration.  But  he  had 
others  ftill  more  formidable  to  repel;  levelled  againft  him  by  men  of 
a fuperior  order,  and  better  Acquainted  with  the  true  date  of  things ; 
who,  therefore,  if  they;had  been  really  animated  by  that  Spirit  of 
patriotifm,  and  love  of  their  country,  fo  loudly  profefled,  would 
rather,  by  co-operation,  have  affifted  his  laudable  efforts  for  the 
public  Service,  than,  by  petulant  invedives  and  groundlefs  accufa- 
tions,  impeded  their  progrefs  and  obftruded  their  effed. 

It  has  been  a complaint  of  long  ftanding,  that  while  the  ruling 
men  in  the  date  are  exerting  with  equal  zeal  as  fidelity  their  belt 
endeavours  to  Serve  their  country,  they  often  find  greater  danger 
and  difficulty  from  vexatious  and  interefted  opponents  within,  than 
from  the'  enemy  without. 

It  was  obferved  by  a great  orator  and  ftatefman,  when  Speaking 
to  his  countrymen  in  a debate  on  an  important  queftion : u I can 
“ eafily  believe,  that  the  performance  of  what  is  requifite  is  with 
“ you  a very  arduous  talk.  Other  people  have  one  conteft,  that 
“ againft  their  open  enemies ; whom  when  they  have  overcome, 
“ every  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  their  objed  is  removed. 
u But  you,  O Athenians!  have  two  contefts  to  maintain:  that 
“ which  you  have  in  common  with  others ; to  which  is  added  an- 
“ other,  previous  in  time,  and  of  greater  difficulty.  For  you,  in 
“ debate,  mull  get  the  better  of  thofe  amongft  yourfelves,  who  are 
M predetermined  to  ad  againft  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  As  there^ 

<l  fore 
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<x  fore  by  their  oppofition  no  neceflary  meafure  can  be  carried 
“ into  execution  without  great  ftruggles,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
<f  you  fail  in  many  of  your  defigns 

No  minifter  ever  felt  his  fituation  more  arduous  and  embarrafled 
from  thefe  caufes  than  Lord  Sandwich.  He  feems  to  have  been 
fingled  out  as  the  marked  object  of  abufe  and  crimination.  Nothing 
indeed  more  evidently  fhews  the  confequence  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  how  much  the  liability  of  the  then  exifting  miniftry  was  con- 
fidered  as  depending  on  his  continuance  in  office,  than  the  impotent 
attempts  made  by  the  leaders  in  oppofition,  with  a pertinacity  of 
inve&ive  perfonal  beyond  all  precedent,  to  difcredit  his  official 
management;  to  throw  difgrace  and  cenfure  on  all  his  meafures; 
and  thus,  by  rendering  him  unpopular,  to  force  from  his  poll. 

The  American  war,  which  at  its  commencement  was  confelfedly 
a favorite  objedt  with  a great  majority  of  the  nation,  was  from  the 
great  expences  neceflfarily  incurred;  the  increafe  of  taxes,  which  it 
occafioned  ; by  the  unfortunate  turn,  which  it  had  taken ; and  the 
many  difaftrous  events,  which  marked  its  career  ; now  become  very 
unpopular.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  had  perfidioully  leagued  with 
the  colonies  againft  Great  Britain.  At  fuch  a crifis  it  was  no  difficult 
talk,  by  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  the  mifinformed ; and  by  millead- 
ing the  ignorant,  who  notorioully  form  a great  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity, to  raife  a clamor  againft  his  Majefty’s  minifters;  to  whofe 


* Ei*ot«s  os  [/.gi  Soksi  %afeorwTa.Tov  v(mv  sivai  wga%ai  rcc  otavra.>  Tui;  [/.Iv  y&g  aAXoic  airaaiv  ut&guno i; 
si;  cZyuv  srivt  o T8;  wguiijXa;  uv  lav  j'gaTWWii'  >3$sv  ipTrotluv  citron;  ruu  ciyxQwv  rival' 

Jjtx.il  oe»  u ccvS^ts  aQw&ioi,  auo’  ar oc  te  o xai  toi;.  «VvoJ5*  Jtj  Tr^otTEtrfi  ete§o?  Tara  tt  gortgos  tCj  Ahyug 

vfA.cc's  Safavofiria;  XQUTr.crui  rav  ravunia  in  oroXsi  oraf)  vyuv  vgarTuv  or^on^n^svuv.  Orav  [AriStv  r,  oioc 
Tt/raj  axm ri  r uv  horrav  y tvspQxit  noXhav  upag ravsiv  v^ca;  rixoraq  cropGutvcti. 

DEMOST.  itepi  the  ton  noAinx  eaeyoepiae. 
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imputed  mifcondutt  or  inability  every  public  failure  and  misfortune 
are  invariably  attributed.  After  an  mediant  and  painful  ftruggle  for 
about  two  years  longer  Lord  North,  either  worn  down  by  fatigue, 
or  difpirited  by  the  decreeing  number  of  his  friends,  came  down  to 
the  Houfe  March  20th,  1782,  and  announced  that  his  Majefty  had 
come  to  the  tefolution  of  changing  his  minifters. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  miniftry,  which  had  been  arranged  on  the  refignation  of  the  pre- 
ceding, became  difunited;  part  joining  with  Lord  North  and  his 
friends  ; of  whom  an  oppofition  was  compofed,  which,  on  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  1783,  acquired  fufficient  ftrength  to  overpower 
the  other  part;  and  gain  for  themfelves  an  eftablifhment  in  their 
places.  The  miniftry  thus  formed  was  from  that  junction  called 
the  Coalition . 

Lord  Sandwich,  having  been  engaged  fo  many  years  in  offices  of 
great  trouble  and  difficulty,  wifhed  now  rather  for  a place  of  more 
eafe,  to  which  lefs  bufiriefs  and  refponfibility  were  attached.  He  took, 
therefore,  the  Rangerfhip  of  the  Parks ; which,  when  that  miniftry  a . 
very  fhort  time  after  was  diffolved,  as  on  fuch  occafions  was  then 
ufual,  he  refigned  January  1784. 

After  this  refignation  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  held  no  employment 
under  government  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here,  there- 
fore, ended  his  political  courfe  ; which  he  had  maintained  for  more 
than  half  a century  ; and,  during  the  latter  part,  through  many 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  unprecedented  trials  ; with  unremitted  vigor, 
unfhaken  refolution,  and  an  integrity,  which  the  reftlefs  animofity  of 
his  enemies  could  at  no  time  impeach. 

His  Lordfhip’s  refignation  was  marked  with  one  circumftance 
well  deferving  notice;  as  it  exhibits  a decifive  proof  of  his  dif- 
interefted  principles  ; and  of  the  little  attention  which  he  had 
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at  any  time  paid  to  his  own  emoluments.  Though  his  private 
fortunes  were  by  no  means  affluent,  yet  after  fo  many  years  of  fervice 
he  retired  at  laft  without  any  remuneration  from  government. 

From  this  time  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  took  very  little  part  in 
public  affairs,  though  he  occafionally  fpoke  in  the  Houfe.  On  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1782,  arrived  the  intelligence  of  a fignal  vi&ory 
gained,  12th  April,  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  Sir 
George  Brydges  Rodney,  K.  B.  which  was  effe&ed  under  orders 
given,  and  with  a fleet  equipped  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at 
which  Lord  Sandwich  prefided..  It  was  unfortunate  for  his  Lordfhip 
and  his  political  friends,  that  this  great  event  did  not  take  place  a few 
months  fooner.  He,  however,  fupported  the  motion  made  by  the 
Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  *,  “ That  the  Thanks  of  this  Houfe  be  * Lord 
44  given  to  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  for  his  Keppel 
44  able  and  gallant  condudt  in  the  late  moft  brilliant  and  decifive. 

44  vi&ory  obtained  over  the  French  fleet,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  under 
“ his  command.”  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  Lord  Sandwich 
pronounced  a warm  eulogium  on  the  gallant  admiral,  recounted  the 
many  victories  which  he  had  gained,  in  a feries  pf  fuccefs,  which 
had  followed  the  efforts  of  no  other  Admiral  before.  After 
dwelling  on  thefe  topics  for  fome  time,  he  deprecated  the  recal  of 
this  meritorious  Commander  ; which  it  was  generally  underftood 
had  been  fent  out  by  the  minifter  of  the  day:  appealing  to  the 
Houfe,  44  whether,  confidering  the  very  important  fervices  he  had 
“ rendered  his  country,  it  would  be  wife  or  prudent  to  crop  his 
44  laurels  at  the  moment  when  he  wore  them  with  the  greateft 
44  luftre.”  Having  thus  ably  vindicated  the  well-earned  rights 
of  Sir  G.  Brydges  Rodney,  his  Lordfhip  in  a very  animated  man- 
ner recommended  Sir  Samuel  Hood  Bart,  the  fecond  in  com- 
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mand,  to  the  notice  of  the  Houfe.  “ That  able  and  brave  Officer, 
“ he  was  perfuaded,  by  his  great  (kill  and  activity  had  very  mate- 
“ rially  contributed  towards  the  fuccefs,  which  had  crowned  his 
“ Majefty’s  arms,;  and  well  deferved  reward  apd  honor.” 

It  will  not  be  thought  irrelative  to  the  fubjebt  to  add  in  this 
place  the  character  of  Lord  Sandwich,  as  a Peer  of  Parliament; 
with  which  the  Editor  has  been,  very  obligingly  furnifhed,  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  an  able  mailer.  The  likenefs,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
very  generally  acknowledged  by  thofe,  who  were  .accuftomed  to  hear 
his  Lordlhip  in  the  Houfe.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  an  able  and  an  intelligent  fpeaker,  than  a brilliant  and 
eloquent  orator.  In  his  early  parliamentary  career,  he  difplayed 
uncommon  knowledge  of  the  fort  of  compofition  adapted  to  make 
an  impreffion  on  a popular  aflembly ; and  from  a happy  choice  of 
words,  and  a judicious  arrangement  of  his  argument,  he  feldom 
fpoke  without  producing  a fenfible  effedt  on  the  mind  of  every 
impartial  auditor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  political  life,  and  efpeci- 
^lly  during  the  American  war,  his  harangues  were  lefs  remarkable 
for  their  grace  and  ornament,  than  for  found  fenfe,  and  the  valuable 
and  appropriate  information  which  they  communicated.  His 
lpeeches  therefore  were  regarded  as  the  lefi'ons  of  experience  and 
wifdom.  He  was  never  ambitious  of  obtruding  himfelf  upon  the 
Houfe.  He  had  a peculiar  delicacy  of  forbearance,  arifing  from  a 
fenfe  of  propriety ; which,  if  more  generally  pradtifed,  would  tend 
very  much  to  expedite  the  public  bufinefs  by  compreffing  the 
debates,  now  ufually  drawn  out  to  an  immeafurable  and  tirefome 
length,  within  more  reafonable  bounds.  If,  after  having  prepared 
himfelf  on  any  important  queftion,  when  he  rofe  in  theHoufe  any 
other  Lord  firft  caught  the  Chancellor’s  eye,  he  fat  down  with  the 
moll  accommodating  patience ; and,  if  the  Lord,  who  fpoke  before 
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him,  anticipated  the  fentiments  which  he  meant  to  offer,  he  either 
did  not  fpeak  at  all,  or  only  fpoke  to  fuch  points  as  had  not  been 
adverted  to  by  the  preceding  fpeaker.  Whenever  therefore  he 
rofe,  the  Houfe  was  affured  that  he  had  fomething  material  to 
communicate:  he  was  accordingly  liftened  to  with  attention,  and 
feldom  fat  down  without  furnifhing  their  Lordfhips  with  faffs  at 
once  important  and  interefting;  of  which  no  other  peer  was  fo  per- 
fectly mafter  as  himfelf.  During  the  period  of  the  American  war 
he  was  frequently  attacked  in  both  Houfes  for  his  official  conduct  or 
imputed  malverfation.  When  any  fuch  attempts  were  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  he  heard  his  accufers  with  patience,  and  with  equal 
temper  as  firmnefs  refuted  their  allegations,  expofing  their  fallacy 
or  their  falfehood.  On  all  fuch  occafionsj  he  met  his  opponents 
fairly  and  openly,  in  fome  inftances  concurring  in  their  motions  for 
papers,  which  his  adverfaries  imagined  would  prove  him  a negligent 
minifterj.  in  others  refilling  their  objeCt,  by  ffiewing  the  inexpedi- 
ency or  the  impolicy  of  complying  with  their  requelts.  In  the  par- 
liamentary contefl,  to  which  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  American 
war  gave  rifey  he  is  to  be  found  more  than  once  rifing  in  reply  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  ; whofe  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence 
infpired  fufficient  awe  to  filence  and  intimidate  even  Lords  of 
acknowledged  ability.  Lord  Sandwich  never  in  fuch  cafes  l'uffered 
himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  oratorical  talents ; or  ever 
fpoke  without  affording  proof  that  his  reply  was  neceffary  and 
adequate.  In  faCt,  his  Lordfhip  never  rofe  without  firft  fatisfying 
himfelf,  that  the  fpeaker  he  meant  to  reply  to  was  in  error ; and  that 
a plain  flatement  of  the  fads  in  queflion  would  diffipate  the  delufion, 
and  afford  conviction  to  the  Houfe.  By  this  judicious  conduCt  his 
Lordfhip  fecured  the  refpeCt  of  thofe  whom  he  addreffed,  and  com- 
manded at  all  times  an  attentive  hearing. 

It 
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It  now  only  remains  to  give  fome  traits  of  Lord  Sandwich’s 
private  chara&er.  The  Editor  could  dwell  with  fondnefs  and 
enlarge  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of  his  fubjeft ; but  he  muft  con- 
tent himfelf  with  delineating  fome  of  the  principal  features  ; and  he 
writes  with  the  greater  eafe  and  freedom,  as  he  can,  from  his  own 
perfonal  knowledge  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  thing  which  he 
afferts. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  one  of  the  few  noblemen,  who  fpend  a 
confiderable  portion  of  their  time  at  their  country-feats ; where  he 
ufually  refided  whenever  he  could  gain  a vacation  from  the  duties  ot 
office,  and  attendance  on  parliament.  His  houfe  was  at  all  times 
open  for  the  reception  of  his  friends  and  neighbours ; and  diftin- 
guiffied  for  the  generous,  truly  hofpitable,  and  liberal  entertainment 
which  it  afforded : the  noble  hoft  himfelf  always  making  the  moft 
pleafing  part  of  it,  infpiring,  by  the  eafy  politenefs  of  his  addrefs, 
his  affability  and  engaging  manners,  and  the  charms  of  his  con- 
vention, univerfal  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour  amongfl;  his 
guefts,  equally  endearing  himfelf  to  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The 
mind  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  uncommonly  adtive,  and  never  refted 
from  exertion.  In  the  intervals  therefore  of  his  political  engage- 
ments he  was  ever  planning  rational  and  elegant  amufements  at  Hinch- 
ingbrook ; which  were  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  numerous 
company,  who  reforted  thither  from  all  parts,  to  par  take  of  them. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  at  times  made  a part,  performed  by 
his  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours,  in  a very  fuperior  ftyle, 
with  great  tafte  and  fplendor.  They  were  attended  by  crowded 
audiences ; and  many  of  thofe,  who  compofed  them,  were  ad- 
mitted to  a gratification,  which  they  valued  more  highly,  at  his 
Lordlhip’s  focial  board.  What  very  much  recommended  thefe  enter- 
tainments, and  rendered  them  peculiarly  grateful  to  all  vifitants. 
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were  the  perfect  regularity  and  decorum  very  fcrupuloufly  pre- 
ferved  throughout. 

But  the  moft  remarkable,  and  attra&ive  of  public  notice,  were  the 
mulical  performances,  conducted  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
A very  refpe£table  friend,  a fcientific  mafter  of  the  art,  who  bore  a 
diftinguilhed  part  in  the  direction  and  execution  of  them,  has 
favored  me  with  an  account  of  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  perfection ; 
which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is  therefore  by 
permiflion  here  tranfcribed  in  his  own  words. 

Among  other  qualifications,  for  which  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
eminently  diftinguilhed,  his  love  for  Mufic  deferves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  It  may  with  truth  be  aflerted,  that  though  he  fet 
up  no  pretenfions  to  reputation,  either  as  a theorift,  or  as  a per- 
former, yet  very  few  perfons  have  ever  exifted,  to  whom  the  caufe 
of  found  and  fublime  harmony  has  been  fo  much  indebted.  Without 
being  a bigot  to  any  particular  ftyle  of  mufic,  and  capable  of  receiv- 
ing pleafure  from  all,  . yet  his  natural  difcernment  enabled  him 
inftantly  to  diftinguifh  real  excellence  from  mere  oftentation  and 
trick ; and  his  good  fenfe  never  fuffered  him  to  encourage  a facrifice 
of  the  head  to  the  hand. 

It  was  his  cuftom  when  he  was  in  the  country, ‘to  devote  one 
evening  in  the  week  to  mufic;  which  was  chiefly  of  the  vocal  kind, 
occafionally  improved  by  the  aid  of  a few  inftruments,  the  beft  that 
could  be  colle&ed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Twice  in  the  year,  (at 
Chriftmas,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Commencement,)  he  ufed  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  affiftance  of  a few  academical  friends;  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  furnifh  out  a tolerable  Concerto.  On  thefe 
oceafions  he  fometimes  introduced  a fele£tion  from  the  mufic  in 
Macbeth  and  the  Tempeft  with  good  effect.  From  fuch  a finall 
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beginning  did  his  a&ive  genius,  by  methods  peculiarly  his  own, 
in  the  fhort  fpace  of  about  a year  and  a half,  contrive  to  affemble, 
principally  from  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  an 
orcheftra  of  between  60  and  70  performers,  difciplined  with  the 
mod  rigid  exadtnefs,  and  equal  to  the  execution  of  the  mod  difficult 
of  Handel’s  Oratorios.  The  entertainment  now  began  to  aflume  a 
more  magnificent  appearance.  The  performances,  which  were 
rendered  complete  by  the  addition  of  a few  principal  hands  from 
London,  were  extended  throughout  the  week.  Their  reputation 
began  to  excite  general  curiofity.  Mod  of  the  principal  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  reforted  with  eagernefs  to  fo  fplendid  a celebrity ; 
and  Hinchingbrook  became  a fcene  of  hofpitality  worthy  of  our 
bed  times.  I do  not  believe  there  ever  was  an  inftance,  either 
before  or  fince,  of  fix  Oratorios  being  performed  for  fix  fucceffive 
nights  by  the  fame  band  *.  In  other  places  the  performers  ftand  in 
need  of  a little  intermiffion  and  reft ; but  here  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  ever  hinted  at  in  the  flighted  degree.  Indeed  the  bodily  fatigue 
fuffered  by  the  greater  part  of  the  band  ufed  to  be  a fubjeft  of  mirth 
among  themfelves;  and  the  accounts  of  it  would  hardly  be  believed, 
if  many  perfons  ftill  living  could  not  bear  teftimony  to  their  truth. 
Every  Oratorio,  which  was  performed  in  the  evening,  was  rehearfed 
throughout  in  the  morning.  After  dinner  catches  and  glees  went 


* About  this  time  Randale,  of  Catharine  Street  in  the  Strand,  was  engaged  in  publifhing 
feveral  of  the  Oratorios  in  fcore  > and  whenever  any  made  its  appearance  that  was  not  much 
known,  it  was  of  courfe  put  into  a ftate  of  preparation  for  the  next  meeting.  By  which 
means  one  or  two  of  the  fublimeft  of  Handel’s  works  were  brought  into  notice,  which  had 
been  in  danger  of  falling  into  oblivion  for  want  of  being  heard}  and  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular became  the  favorite  performance  of  the  week  in  preference  even  to  the  Mefliah- 
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round  with  a fpirit  and  effeft  never  felt  before,  till  every  body  was 
fummoned  by  a fignar  to  the  opening  of  the  performance.  This 
always  lafted  till  fupper  was  on  the  table : after  which  catches  and 
glees  were  renewed  with  the  fame  hilarity  as  in  the  earlier  party  of 
the  day ; and  the  principal  fingers  generally  retired  to  reft  after  a 
laborious  exertion  for  about  twelve  hours.  His  Lordfhip  conftantly 
animated  the  whole  by  his  own  perfonal  afiiftance,  keeping  every 
body  in  the  beft  order,  and  in  the  beft  humour ; fubmitting  him- 
felf  at  the  fame  time  to  the  difcipline  of  the  orcheftra,  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  obedience. 

Thefe  meetings  were  continued  for  feveral  years  with  unrivalled 
fplendor  and  feftivity.  But  the  fituation  of  public  affairs  at  length  Till  about 
calling  his  Lordfhip’s  entire  attention  to  the  great  department  over  1773.  1 
which  he  then  prefided  with  fo  much  honor  to  himfelf  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation,  it  became  impoffible  for  him  to  devote  fo 
much  time  to  the  entertainment  of  his  friends  in  the  country,  as 
would  have  been  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  performances  with  their 
ufual  perfe&ion.  They  were  therefore  difcontinued : but  the  me- 
mory of  them  is  ftill  cherifhed  with  enthufiafm  by  all,  who  ever  had  the 
happinefs  of  affifting  at  them,  and  will  expire  only  with  life  itfelf. 

I cannot  conclude  this  article  without  obferving,  that  though 
his  Lordfhip’s  difcharge  of  the  public  duty  neceffarily  abridged 
his  refidence  in  the  country,  yet  it  did  not  in  any  degree  du 
minifh  his  zeal  for  his  favorite  art.  As  a proof  of  which  he 
foon  afterwards  took  a leading  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Concert  of  Antient*  Mufic,  which  was  framed,  as  nearly  as  circum-*Tottenham 
fiances  would  admit,  after  the  model  of  the  Hinchingbrook  meeting.  Court  Road- 
And  it  is  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to  acknowledge,  that  the  cele- 
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brated  performances  at  Weftminfter  Abbey  owe  much  of  their 
fplendor,  and  the  order  with  which  they  were  conducted,  to  the- 
unremitted  exertions  of  his  indefatigable  mind ; whofe  powers  on. 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions,  feemed  to  enlarge  themfelves  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprizes,  in 
which  he  was  engaged.. 

Such  were  the  elegant  embelliffiments  of  his  domeftic  plan.  If 
we  contemplate  his  Lordffiip  in  a higher  point  of  view,  we  fee  in 
him  an  ufeful,  able,  and  upright  Juftice  of  the  Peace.  He  poffeffed 
in  an  eminent  degree  thofe  qualifications*,  which  have  been  juftly 
confidered  as  requifites  for  the  due  difcharge  of  this  important 
office : “ a quick,  clear,  and  good  underftanding ; a perfect  know- 
“ ledge  of  the  world  ; a competent  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
“ and  conftitution  of  his  country;  a love  of  juftice;  and  a fpirit  of 
“ moderation above  all,  a perfect  indifference  to  either  party 
brought  before  him;  a quality  indifpenfable  in  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice.  To  thefe  he  added,  what  indeed  is  infeparably  conne&ed 
with  the  laft  mentioned  qualification,  “ an  entire  and  rigid  abfti- 
“ nence  from  every  thing,  which  bore  even  the  moft  diftant  appear- 
“ ance  of  profit  to  himfelf.”  He  feldom  failed  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Seffions,  and  the  Judges  at  the  Affizes,  by  whom  he  was 
always  received  with  the  greateft  refpedb  He  never  fpared  himfelf 
or  thought  any  trouble  too  great,  where  the  good  of  fociety  and  the 
fervice  of  the  country  were  concerned.  By  this  liberality  of  fpirit, 
and  purity  of  fentiment,  which  commanded  the  refpedt  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  the  truft  repofed 
in  him  more  effectually  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 


Juftice  of  the  Peace’s  Manual,  by  a Gentleman  of  the  Commilfion,  Leicefter,  1771. 
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The  further  we  proceed,  the  more  will  our  efteem  for  the  noble 
Earl  be  excited.  His  conftant  attendance  with  his  family  and 
domeftics  on  divine  worfhip,  in  his  parifh  church  at  Huntingdon, 
was  truly  exemplary.  He  was  fcrupuloufty  punctual  in  obferving 
the  Rated  times  of  fervice  : “ it  being  an  invariable  maxim  with 
“ him,”  as  he  exprefies  himfelf  to  one  of  his  friends,  “ never 
“ to  fuller  an  individual,  much  lefs  a congregation,  to  wait  for 
“ him,” 

It  has  been  reported  by  fome,  who  were  certainly  very  little 
acquainted  with  his  Lordlhip’s  way  of  thinking,  that  he  held  the 
Clergy  in  little  or  no  eftimation.  Let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf,  and 
the  Editor  is  allured  he  fpeaks  the  real  feelings  of  his  heart  *.  “I  * Speech  on 
“ hold  the  interefts  of  the  Clergy  to  be  facred  ; as  facred  as  any  of  Bill,  March 
“ thofe  of  your  Lordfhips  : and  I fhall  always  think  it  one  of  my  178l‘ 

“ firft  duties  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  fupport  thofe  inte- 
“ refts,  and  to  contribute  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  minifters 
“ of  that  religion,  in  which  I was  bom  and  bred.”  Many  calum- 
nies equally  unjuft  were  thrown  upon  the  noble  Earl : but  they  have 
all  died  away ; and  his  name  will  defcend  to  pofterity  in  its  true 
colours ; never  failing  to  raife,  wherever  it  is  received,  the  warmeft 
fentiments  of  love,  efteem,  and  admiration. 

Lord  Sandwich  was  in  every  relation  of  life  truly  amiable.  He 
was  a good  and  affectionate  father,  a kind  mafter  to  his  fervants, 
moft  of  whom  were  known  to  live  in  his  fervice  many  years  ; and 
fome  at  this  day  remain  in  the  family,  maintained  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prefent  Earl.  They,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  living 
with  him,  had  every  day  occafion  to  obferve  and  admire  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  temper ; which  fhewed  itfel'f  in  continual  ads  of  kindnefs 
and  benevolent  attention  to  all  around  him.  His  Lordfhip’s  heart 
was  ever  open  to  the  exigences  of  the  diftrefled  ; and  at  all  times 

moft 
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moft  ready  and  willing  to  adminifter  relief ; which  he  was  the  more 
enabled  to  do  by  his  influence  and  intereft,  when  in  power,  than  in 
his  individual  capacity  ; his  patrimonial  eftate,  particularly  in  his 
early  days,  being  too  narrow  to  allow  the  exertion  of  his  benevo- 
lence in  the  extent,  which  he  wiflhed.  He  was,  however,  as  it  were, 
inftinCtively  difpofed  to  relieve  the  miferies  of  life,  in  whatever  fliape 
they  prefented  themfelves  to  his  notice.  Numberlefs  inftances  crowd 
upon  the  Editor’s  recollection  of  the  happy  confequenees  produced 
by  the  habitual  exercife  of  thefe  focial  virtues.  No  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  his  acquaintance,  friends,  and  relatives,  than 
Lord  Sandwich. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  perfons  of  this  defcription 
only;  it  extended  to  others,  who,  on  the  various  contefts  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  oppofed  him  with  milch  vehemence,  in  the  purfuit  of 
objeCts,  which  he  had  moft  at  heart.  So  placable  was  his  difpofi- 
tion,  that,  when  the  conteft  was  over,  he  rendered  to  many  of  them 
eflential  fervices ; fo  open  to  reconciliation,  that  on  the  flighted: 
overtures  he  forgave  even  thofe,  who,  after  having  received  from 
him  the  higheft  obligations,  were  moft  forward  to  aflift  his  enemies, 
in  the  virulent  attacks  fo  repeatedly  made  on  him  while  in  office. 

Ingratitude,  though  too  common,  it  is  feared,  amidft  the  conflicts 
of  contending  parties,  muft  be  confidered  as  at  all  times  odious  and 
unpardonable.  It  appears  with  aggravated  deformity,  when  exer- 
cifed  towards  a man  fo  far  from  deferving  fuch  treatment  as  Lord 
Sandwich  ; who  was  remarkably  fteady  and  conftant  in  his  friend- 
fhips,  and  ever  kept  his  promife  inviolate.  The  Editor  is  happy 
to  relate  that  his  Lordfhip  was  in  a high  degree  compenfated  for  the 
ill  behaviour  of  too  many,  whom  he  ferved,  by  the  liberal  fenti- 
ments  of  others ; who  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  obligations 
which  they  were  under,  and  were  well  difpofed  to  make  every  return 
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in  their  power.  Some,  it  is  well  known,  were  even  magnificent  in 
their  retribution. 

Lord  Sandwich,  after  his  retirement,  at  times  attended  parlia- 
ment, and,  as  has  been  obferved,  occafionally  fpoke.  At  Hinching- 
brook,  his  favorite  refidence,  he  lived  in  his  ufual  habits  of  elegant 
hofpitality ; kept  up  an  agreeable  intercourfe  with  his  neighbours ; 
and  was  frequently  honored  by  the  company  of  refpedable  and 
noble  friends  from  a diftance.  He  ftill  continued  to  a£t  as  a magif- 
trate,  with  his  aecuftomed  vigilance  and  ability,  with  the  fame 
advantage  to  the  country. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  that  bourn,  which  terminates  all 
human  action  and  purfuits.  After  an  interval  of  little  more  than, 
feven  years,  thus  fpent  in  the  calm  fatisfa&ions  of  a private  Ration, 
and  in  the  regular  exercife  of  thofe  ufeful  duties  belonging  to  it,  a com- 
plaint in  the  bowels,  to  which  his  Lordfhip  had  at  times  been  fubje<R, 
became  more  than  ufually  troublefome.  From  about  the  middle  of 
AuguR  to  December  1791  the  diforder  feemed  to  be  gaining  ground, 
and  he  appeared  vifibly  weakened  and  wafted  by  its  continuance. 
At  this  time  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hallifax,  who  had  for 
fome  time  paft  attended  him,  to  Bath  ; to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters.  Having  refided  there  a few  weeks  without  receiving  the 
expe&ed  benefit,  he  returned  to  his  houfe  in  town  the  latter  end  of 
February  1792.  He  was  not  fenfible  of  his  danger  till  within  a few 
days  before  his  death;  when  fome  very  alarming  fymptoins  convinced 
his  mind,  not  yet  impaired,  that  his  recovery  was  no  longer  to  be 
hoped  for.  He  received  the  intimation  with  firmnefs.  During 
even  the  laft  Rages  of  his  illnefs  he  frequently  converfed  on  public 
affairs,  with  the  fame  reach  of  thought  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  as 
he  had  at  any  time  been  accuflomed  to  do.  He  often  fpoke  with  great 

pathos 
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xl  v : 

pathos  upon  the  alarming  revolutions  then  commencing  : and  once, 
# Dr.  Hal- in  fo  affedting  a manner,  that  his  liftening  friend*  emphatically  ex- 
claimed  : “You  fpeak,  my  Lord,  more  like  a Philofopher  and  a 
“ Lord  in  Parliament,  than  one  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs.”  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  lafl  effort  of  his  exertion.  From  which,  after  lan- 
guifhing  a few  days,  he  expired  30th  April  1792,  with  perfect  com- 
pofure  and  refignation. 

Thus  elofed  the  fcene  upon  this  great  and  amiable  man.  The 
Editor  has  to  lament  that  he  has  been  fo  little  qualified  to  give  a finifhed 
portrait  of  fo  illuftrious  a chara&er.  If  however  the  outline,  which 
he  has  been  able  to  fketch,  avail  in  any  degree  to  preferve  though 
but  a faint  refemblance  of  the  original,  his  defign  will  be  fo  far 
anfwered ; and  he  has  the  fatisfa&ion  of  having  performed  a duty, 
to  which  he  felt  himfelf  bound  by  the  ftrongeft  obligations  of  grati- 
tude and  affectionate  refpeCt. 
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/"\N  the  twelfth  day  of  July  N.  S.  I embarked  from  Leghorn 
on  board  the  Anne  galley,  an  Englifh  fhip  of  about  three 
hundred  tons  and  fixteen  cannon,  in  order  to  perform  a voyage 
which  I had  for  fome  time  waited  only  for  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  in  execution. 

Leghorn,  called  by  the  Romans  Portus  Liburnus,  was  Leghorn. 
fubjedl  to  the  Pifans  during  the  profperity  of  that  republic  ; it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Genoefe,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  fame 
people  after  a declaration  of  peace  between  the  two  common- 
wealths. It  was  feized  upon  by  the  Florentines  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France,  who  was  then  mailer  of 
it,  and  has  ever  fmce  been  fubjeft  to  the  fovereigns  of  Tufcany. 

It  is  entirely  mercantile : the  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  people 
of  almoft  all  nations  in  the  world,  is  in  a very  flourilhing  condi- 
tion, it  being  a free  port,  and  the  merchants  enjoying  all  forts  of 
privileges,  that  may  encourage  them  to  make  it  the  place  of  their 
refidence.  The  mole,  which  is  purely  the  work  of  art,  and  has 
been  made  at  a vaft  expence,  is  capable  of  containing  a large  number 
of  fhips,  and  of  giving  them  fecure  fhelter  in  the  molt  violent  ftorms. 
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Leghorn. 


There  is  befides  a very  good  road,  in  which  veffels  from  the  Levant' 
are  obliged  to  remain  feveral  days  after  their  arrival,  at  a diftance 
from  the  city,  to  prevent  all  apprehenfions  of  infe&'ion  ; they  being 
in  this  place  extremely  fcrupulous  in  affairs  concerning  public  health, 
having  formerly  fo  narrowly  efcaped  an  imminent  deftrudtion  by  re- 
fufing  to  admit  the  {hip  that  carried  that  dreadful  plague  to  Mar- 
feilles.  There  are  here  two  lazarettos,  or  quarantine'  houfes,  the  one 
for  clean  and  the  other  for  foul  patients.  The  former  one  is  juft 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  an  ifland,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  reft  of  the  country  but  by  a draw-bridge,  and  it  is 
generally  kept  up.  The  other,  at  three  miles  diftance,  is  fituated 
upon  the  fea-fhore,  and  has  communication  with  the  town  by  a 
canal  running  out  of  the  foffees  of  the  fortification  which  furrounds 
the  city,  and  is  of  a confiderable  ftrength,  being  mounted  with  a large 
number  of  cannon,  and  defended  at  this  time  by  a ftrong  garrifon 
of  Germans.  Without  the  mole  is  a very  good  lighthoufe  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  navigation ; and  about  three  miles  diftant  to  the  feaward, 
a tower  built  upon  a fand  called  the  Malhora ; which  was  eredled 
upon  a meffage  fent  to  the  Grand  Duke  by  Queen  Anne,  who, 
upon  the  Reftoration,  an  Englifh  feventy-gun  fhip  being  loft  there, 
let  him  know  that  if  he  would  not,  {he  would  fend  and  build  a fea- 
mark  there  herfelf.  . In  the  harbour  there  is  continually  a great 
number  of  fhips  of  all  nations,  though  chiefly  Englilh,  who  have 
much  the  greateft  {hare  of  this  trade  in  their  hands  ; here  are  like- 
wife  the  three  gallies  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  are  all  the  maritime 
forces  that  prince  has  to  boaft  of.  The  city  is  regular  and  well  built, 
containing  about  forty  thoufand  inhabitants ; ten  thoufand  of  which 
are  Jews  : it  has  nothing  remarkable  to  {hew  except  the  four  brazen 
ftgures  at  the  corners  of  the  pedeftal,  that  fupport  the  ftatue  of  the 

Grand 
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Grand  Duke  Ferdinand.  They  are  a good  deal  bigger  than  life,  and  Leghorn. 
reprefent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  chained  at  the  feet  of  that  ^ ^ 

monarch  ; they  are  done  by  the  hand  of  that  celebrated  fculptor  John 
of  Bologna,  and  are  juftly  efteemed  as  mafter-pieces  in  their  kind. 

About  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Leghorn  is  the  ifland  of  Gor-  Gorgon  a. 
gona  ; it  is  but  of  a fmall  circumference,  barren  and  mountainous : 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  main- 
tain themfelves  by  the  fifhery  of  anchovies,  which  are  found  in  great 
quantities  around  this  ifland,  and  are  much  efteemed  all  over  Italy.  It 
is  fubje£t  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  maintains  a garrifon  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  men  in  a fmall  caftle  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  ^ » 

About  eight  leagues  to  the  fouthward  you  come  up  with  Ca-  Ca  praia, 
Praia,  or  Cabrera,  fo  called  from  the  great  quantities  of  wild  °rA^ASRt'* 
goats,  with  which  it  was  formerly  flocked.  It  is  an  ifland  fo  me  what 
larger  than  the  former,  and  rather  better  peopled,  though  equally 
mountainous  and  unfruitful,  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 

Keeping  along  the  coaft  of  Italy,  in  about  eight  leagues  farther,  Elsa. 
you  will  find  yourfelf  abreaft  of  the  iflaild  of  Elba,  which  is  a place 
of  fome  confequence.  It  has  two  very  good  ports,  the  one  called 
Porto  Ferraio,  the  other  Porto  Longone;  which  are  alfo  both  of  them 
defended  by  very  ftrong  fortifications  and  numerous  garrifons : the 
former  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  other  is  fubjedl  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  whole  ifland  is  equally  divided  between  thofe  two 
powers,  and  is  by  no  means  inconfiderable,  being  of  a pretty  large 
circumference,  but  produces  little  excepting  fome  wine  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  corn  ; the  foil  being  chiefly  rocky,  and  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  that  of  the  two  aforementioned  iflands.  It  was  formerly 
reckoned  under  the  principality  of  Piombino,  a fmall  ftate  that  has 
its  capital  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  oppofite  to  Elba,  but  was  given  up 
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Elea,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cofmo  by  that  prince,  who  not  being  able  to 
v ^ defend  it  againft  the  Turkifh  corfairs,  was  apprehenfive  of  their 
lodging  themfelves  in  it,  and  from  thence  annoying  all  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts.  Upon  his  being  declared  fovereign  of  this  country,  he 
immediately  went  to  work  in  order  to  put  it  in  a condition  of 
defence  by  making  very  ftrong  fortifications;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  being  the  firft  Tufcan  prince  that  had  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  built  a fmall  town,  which  to  this  day  is  from 
the  name  of  its  founder  called  Cofmopoly. 

Corsica.  About  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Elba  is  fituated  die  ifland  of 
Corsica,  which  was  called  by  the  ancients  Cyrnus,  from  the  name  of 
Hercules’s  fon  j though  others  will  have  it  that  Cyrnus  was  a king  that 
formerly  reigned  over  this  country.  It  was  firft  inhabited  by  the 
Etrurians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  obliged  to 
give  place  to  their  conquerors  the  Romans,  and  they  remained  quiet 
pofleffors  of  it,  till  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  that  inundation  of 
barbarians,  that  in  the  lower  times  of  the  Roman  empire  overrun  all 
thefe  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  for  fome  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Genoefe ; which  people  were 
foon  after  difpoflfefled  by  the  Pifans,  who  wrere  at  that  time  a very 
powerful  republic  ; from  thence  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  mailers  the  Genoefe,  and  they  have 
been  ever  fince  pofleffors  of  it.  According  to  Pliny  there  were  an- 
ciently reckoned  in  this  ifland  thirty-three  cities  ; though  Strabo  will 
allow  them  to  be  no  other  than  villages,  not  admitting  of  any  more 
than  four  cities,  of  which  two  were  colonies : the  one  called  Ma- 
riana from  Marius,  the  other  Aleria,  founded  by  Sylla.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  woods,  con- 
fequently  not  very  proper  for  cultivation.  It  produces  neither  corn 
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nor  greens,  except  in  a few  vallies  watered  by  fmall  rivulets.  It  Corsica. 
abounds  in  honey,  wine,  wax,  oil,  and  figs  ; the  former  commodity  ' 
is,  however,  but  little  efteemed,  upon  account  of  the  great  number 
of  yew-trees,  which  the  bees  fucking  renders  the  honey  diftafteful  and 
bitter.  This  particular  was  fo  well  known  to  the  ancients,  that 
Virgil,  Eel.  ix.  130.  fays, 

“ Sic  tua  Cyrneas  fugiant  examina  taxos 

And  Ovid,  Amor.  lib.  i.  Eleg.  12. 

<f  Melle  fub  infami  Corfica  mifit  apis  j\” 

In  the  province  of  Nibia  are  found  mines  of  iron  and  alum,  and 
near  the  port  of  St.  Fiorenzo  are  the  falt-works,  called  Della  Reya : 
between  the  harbour  of  St.  Boniface  and  the  coaft  of  Sardinia,  are 
found  great  quantities  of  coral.  The  mineral  waters  of  this  illand 
are  in  great  abundance,  and  reckoned  infallible  againft  the  itch,  and 
contraction  of  the  nerves.  The  principal  rivers  are  named  Galum, 

Liamon,  and  Tavignan,  which  deriving  their  fources  from  the 
mountains,  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  fea.  The  capital  city, 
where  the  Genoefe  governor  makes  his  refidence,  is  called  Bastia, 
where  there  is  generally  maintained  a pretty  numerous  garrifon  ; 
the  people  of  the  country  being  naturally  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  given  to  frequent  revolts.  It  is  of  late  that  the  Genoefe  have 
more  than  ever  felt  the  effects  of  their  warlike  difpofition,  who  not 
being  any  longer  willing  to  groan  under  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  that  re- 
public, 


* “ ■ So  may  thy  bees  refufe 

“ The  baneful  juices  of  Cyrnean  yews.”  Warton. 

+ “ F rom  combs  of  Corfica  the  wax  was  ta’en, 

“ The  latent  poifon  was  the  lover’s  bane. 

Bees  there  from  venom’d  flow’rs  their  honey  fuck.” 


Cromwell. 
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Corsica,  public,  rofe  up  in  arms  with  a refolution  to  fuffer  all  extremities  rather 
V " than  fubmit  themfelves  any  more  to  a government  they  had  fo  much 

reafon  to  deteft.  The  Genoefe  not  being  able  to  fubdue  a people 
fighting  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  led  on  by  the  agreeable 
profpedt  of  liberty,  were  obliged  to  demand  affiftance  from  the  Em- 
peror, who  fent  over  an  army  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  he  was  foon  after  fucceeded  by  General  Wachtendonck  ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  generals  had  any  fuccefs  againft  the  Corficans ; 
efpecially  the  latter,  againft  whom  the  affair  of  the  furcse  caudinse, 
put  in  pra&ice  by  the  Samnites  in  their  war  with  the  Romans,  was 
renewed ; who,  to  prevent  himfelf  and  his  army  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  , was  obliged  to  fign  a treaty  little  advantageous 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  notwithftanding  gave  a public 
promife  to  ratify  the  articles  of  agreement  made  between  the  general 
and  the  vi&orious  iflanders ; but,  by  the  moft  fignal  a£t  of  perfidy, 
upon  receiving  two  of  their  chiefs  as  hoftages  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty,  immediately  put  them  into  a clofe  prifon.  This  black 
action  fo  irritated  the  Corficans  that  after  the  German  troops  were  re- 
tired, they  unanimoufty  chofe  for  their  king  one  Theodore,  a foreigner, 
a man  of  fome  capacity,  and  of  a difpofition  not  improper  to  fupport 
the  character  he  was  invefted  with.  Under  their  new  monarch  they 
maintained  themfelves  for  fome  years,  and  gained  continual  advan- 
tages over  the  Genoefe,  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole 
country,  and  obliging  their  enemies  to  retire  and  fhut  themfelves  up 
within  their  fortreffes,  which,  for  the  want  of  artillery,  were  to  them 
impregnable.  This  new  fovereign,  however,  not  being  able  to  find 
neceffaries  for  the  carrying  on  a war  without  fome  fupport  from 
other  more  confiderable  powers,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ifland  in 
order  to  feek  affiftance,  by  which  he  might  finally  expel  the 
Genoefe  j who  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  called  in  the  French ; 

they 
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they  willingly  anfwered  their  defires  by  fending  a large  body  of  men,  Corsica. 
who  are  now  a&ually  labouring  to  fubdue  this  warlike  nation ; 
though  it  is  imagined  that  the  government  of  Corfica  will  be  fcarcely 
any  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoefe,  but  difpofed  of  according 
to  the  will  of  France,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  has  been  all 
along  fufpedted  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
to  have  fecretly  fomented  the  rebellion.  The  whole  ifland  is  325 
miles  in  circumference,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  in  thofe  parts 
that  admit  of  cultivation  by  no  means  negle&ed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Between  Elba  and  Corfica  lieth  the  ifland  of  Planosa,  fo  called  Planosa. 
from  its  being  flat  and  low  land  ; and  about  fix  leagues  diftant,  that 
of  Monte  Christo,  which  is  high  land  and  rocky.  It  is,  like  Monte 
Planofa,  uninhabited  ; having  nothing  on  it  but  the  remains  of  an  CllRIST0* 
ancient  cattle,  built  by  the  Moors,  who  were  formerly  matters  of 
both  thefe  iflands. 

At  the  extremity  of  Corfica  is  fituated  Sardinia,  divided  from  Sardinia. 
the  other  by  a {freight  of  two  leagues  in  breadth  ; it  is  an  ifland 
very  confiderable  for  its  bignefs,  being  above  500  miles  round, 
though  not  inhabited  in  proportion,  upon  account  of  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air,  which  proceeds  from  the  moift  vapours  arifing 
from  the  great  quantity  of  fenny  lands,  in  which  this  country 
abounds.  It  has,  however,  in  all  times  been  reckoned  exceflively 
fruitful,  producing  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  whence  it  was  called,  as 
well  as  Sicily,  the  granary  of  Rome.  Horace  mentions  its  fertility 
in  the  followung  words  : — 

“ Opimas 

“ Sardinke  fegetes  feracis*.”  L.  i.  O.  3r. 

And 

* “ He  nor  defires  the  fwelling  grain, 

“ That  yellows  o’er  Sardinia’s  plain.” 

C 


Francis. 
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• And  Lucan,  comparing  it  with  Sicily,  runs  out  in  its  praifes, 

<c  Utraque  frugiferis  eft  infula  nobilis  arvis, 
ef  Nec  plus  Hefperiam  longinquis  meflibus  ulla?, 

“ Nec  Romana  magls  complerunt  horrea  terras, 
cc  Ubere  vix  glebs  fuperat,  ceflantibus  Auftris, 

“ Cum  medium  nubes  Borea  cogence  fub  axe, 

“ Effufis  magnum  Lybie  tulit  imbribus  anum*.”  L.  iii.  6y. 

It  produces  likewife  fruits  of  all  forts,  and  cattle  in  abundance  ; 
nor  is  its  vintage  by  any  means  defpicable.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
ifland  great  numbers  of  wild  deer  j and  a breed  of  horfes,  which  is 
very  much  efteemed  all  over  Italy.  There  is  found  alfo  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  a poifonous  herb,  called  Ranunculus,  which 
inftantly  produces  a contraction  of  the  nerves,  particularly  about  the 
mouth ; fo  that  thofe  who  die  of  it  feem  to  expire  laughing : 
whence  comes  the  proverb  of  Rifus  Sardonicus.  Virgil  in  his  ele- 
venth Eclogue  makes  mention?  of  this  herb  : 

u Immo  ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbisf.”  V.  41. 


During 


* “ Sardinia  too,  renown’ d for  yellow  fields, 

“ With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tribute  yields ; 

“ No  lands  a glebe  of  richer  tillage  boaft, 

“ Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Roman  coaft  ; 

“ Nor  Lybia  more  abounds  in  wealthy  grain, 

“ Nor  with  a fuller  harveft  fpreads  the  plain  ; 

**  Though  northern  winds  their  cloudy  treafures  bear. 

To  temper  with  the  foil  and  fultry  air, 

“ And  fatt’ning  rains  increafe  the  profp’rous  year.”  Rowe. 

f **  May  I appear  than  venom’d  weeds  more  vile, 

“ Or  bitter  herbage  of  Sardinia’s  ifle.” 


Warton. 
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During  the  time  of  their  profperity  the  Carthaginians  rendered  Sardinia. 
themfelves  mafters  of  this  ifland,  but  were  foon  obliged  to  yield  it 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans,  In  procefs  of  time  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ; who  were  divefted  of  it  by  the 
Genoefe  and  Pifans ; from  whom  the  Pope  having  obtained  it,  gave 
it  as  a fief  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ; whence  it  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  kings  of  Spain  ; who  by  the  lateft  treaties  yielded 
it  up  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ; and  he  bears  the  title  of  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. This'  prince  at  prefent  fends  over  a viceroy,  who  makes  his 
refidence  at  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  ifland ; a city  well  fortified, 
and  enriched  by  a confiderable  exportation  of  fait.  There  are  be- 
fides  feveral  other  towns  and  cities,  where  the  king  maintains  gar- 
rifons,  capable  of  keeping  the  country  in  awe.  It  abounds,  befides 
the  above-mentioned  commodities,  in  mines  of  fulphur  and  alifm  ; 
and  the  fens  afford  large  quantities  of  fifh,  which  ferve  in  great 
meafure  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Leaving  Sardinia  a great  way  on  the  right  hand,,  and  continuing 
your  courfe  along  the  coaft  of  Italy,  you  come  up  with  a clutter  of 
fmall  uninhabited  iflands,  which,  according  'to  the  belt  fuppofitions, 
were  the  habitations  of  the  Sirens. 

Over  againft  thefe  iflands  Hands  the  city  and  fortrefs  of  Caieta,  Caieta. 
fo  called  from  ./Eneas’s  nurfe,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  that  pro- 
montory. 

4 

{C  Tu  quoque  littoribus  noftris  fEneia  nutrix 

<c  fEternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedifti*.”  Virg.  /£n.  vii. 

Hence 


* “ You  too,  Caieta,  whofe  indulgent  cares, 

“ Nurs’d  the  great  chief,  and  form’d  his  tender  years, 

“ Expiring  here,  (an  ever-honor’d  name,) 

“ Adorn  Hefperia  with  immortal  fame.”  Pitt. 


C 2 
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Hence  you  foon  come  in  fight  of  Ischia,  anciently  called 
Inarime,  iEnaria,  and  Pithecufa.  It  was  formerly  a volcano,  con- 
stantly emitting  flames,  which  the  poets  attributed  to  the  breath  of 
the  giant  Tiphseus,  who  was  there  buried. 

* i . i • 

cc  Turn  fomtu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 
“ Inarime,  Jovis  imperiis  impofta  Typhaso* *.” 

Virg.  JEn.  ix.  715. 

<f  Apparet  Prochite  faevum  fortita  Mimanta 
“ Apparet  procul  Inarime,  quae  turbine  nigro 
tf  Fumantem  premit  Japetum,  flammafque  rebelli 
“ Ore  ejadtantem.”  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xii. 

Prochita.  Prochita  is  a fmall  ifland  near  the  other,  which  ftill  retains 
its  ancient  name.  They  are  both  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
are  well  inhabited,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  of  a fertile  foil. 

Caprea.  About  fix  leagues  diftant  from  Ifchia,  in  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  oppofite  to  the  ancient  city  of  Surrentum,  is  fituated  the 
ifle  of  Caprea,  fo  famous  for  having  been  the  fcene  of  Tiberius’s 
unnatural  paflions.  There  are  but  fmall  remains  left,  by  reafon  of 
the  Romans  having  fo  utter  a deteftation  of  his  memory,  as  to  fend 
an  army  there  purpofely  to  deftroy  whatever  might  have  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  having  had  fo  infamous  a mafter.  The  whole 
ifland  is  about  ten  miles  round,  and  is  all  one  continued  rock,  except 
a fmall  plain  in  the  middle  of  it ; in  which  Hands  a poor  fhabby 
town,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants,  where  the  bilhop  and  a 

governor. 


* “ The  trembling  fhores  of  Prochyta  refound, 

“ And  burning  Arime  (hakes  wide  around 

* The  mafs-by  Jove  o’er  hug?  Typhaeus  fpread.” 


Pitt. 
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governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Naples,  make  their  refidence. 
There  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland  another,  with  rather  a larger 
number  of  inhabitants ; which  makes  the  whole  amount  to  upwards 
©f  4000  people.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caprea  were  a colony 
of  Teleboans,  a people  of  Acarnania,  a province  of  Epirus.  Whence 
Virgil,  Mn.  vii.  735, 

“ " — ■ Teleboum  Capreas  cum  regna  teneret 
Jam  fenior*.” 

And  Statius  Syl.  lib.  iii. 

“ Teleboumque  domus  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 

“ Lumina  noffivagas  tollit  pharos  semula  luns.” 

The  remains  of  the  lighthouie,  which  the  latter  poet  makes  mention 
of,  are  to  be  feen  to  this  day.  It  flood  upon  a rock  of  an  immenfe 
height,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  Emperor’s  palace  ; as  is  to  be 
known  from  the  ruins  at  prefent  remaining ; which  are  in  the  molt 
extraordinary  fituation  in  the  world,  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
prodigious  craggy  rock,  fo  fteep  that  it  feems  impoflible  for  any 
carriage  ever  to  have  afcended  it ; and  of  fo  great  a height,  that 
though  we  made  flings  on  purpofe  to  throw  ftones  down,  (hoping 
by  the  time  they  were  in  falling  to  give  a guefs  at  the  altitude  of 
the  cliff,)  yet  we  could  not  fee  them  any  farther  than  what  we 
judged  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  bottom.  I could 
not  help  thinking,  upon  a view  of  all  the  objects  around  me,  that 
that  fine  paffage  in  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear  (could  it  have  entered 
into  the  fcene)  would  have  been  much  more  properly  adapted  to 

this 


* “ While  pleafing  Capreae  own’d  his  father’s  fway, 
And  the  Teleboan  realms  his  nod  obey.” 


P-ITT. 
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Cap  re  a;  this  than  to  Dover  cliff ; fince  that  falls  far  fhort  of  what  is  faid  of 
it,  and  this  gives  you  a much  nobler  idea  of  the  defcription. 

<c  — "■  How  fearful 

ce  And  dizzy  ’tis  to  caft  one’s  eyes  fo  low  ! 
ct  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
(C  Are  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles,  farther  down 
€C  Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ; dreadful  trade  ! 
cc  Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

<f  The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
ec  Appear  like  mice  ; and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
“ Diminilbed  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a buoy 
“ Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight ; the  foaming  furge, 

<c  Which  on  th’unnumbcr’d  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

“ Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.” 

The  vaults  of  the  palace,  and  a refervoir  for  water  are  ftill  re- 
maining ; which,  as  they  were  under  ground,  probably  efcaped  the 
rage  of  the  deftroyers.  The  ruins  are  at  prefent  inhabited  by  a poor 
hermit,  who  fhewed  us  fome  medals  he  had  lately  dug  up  ; but 
they  were  all  fo  much  effaced  as  to  be  abfolutely  unintelligible* 
Finding  the  wind  to  increafe,  we  made  what  hafte  we  could  back  to 
our  fhip,  which  was  waiting  for  us  under  the  fhelter  of  the  ifland, 
and  foon  loft  fight  of  Caprea ; 

“ Nec  jam  amplius  ulke, 

<(  Apparent  terrae,  coelum  undique,  & undique  pontus*:” 

Virg.  iEn.  lib.  iii.  192. 

but 


* “ Now  from  the  fight  of  land  our  gallies  move, 
41  With  only  feas  around,  and  Ikies  above.” 


Dryden. 
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but  the  gale  not  continuing,  it  was  four  days  before  we  came  up  Stromboli. 
with  Stromboli,  which  is  a volcano  that  continually  emits  fire  to  * v J 
fo  great  a height,  that  we  faw  it  above  thirty  leagues  off.  It  was 
anciently  called  Strongylos,  and  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war 
was  well  inhabited,  being  mentioned  in  Silius'  Italicus  to  have  fent 
500  men  to  the  fiege  of  Syracufe. 

“ Mille  Agathyma  dedit,  perflataque  Strongylos  Auftris.” 

L.  xiv.  259. 

There  are  at  this  time  about  a hundred  and  fifty  men  upon  it, 
who  cultivate  one  fide  of  the  ifland,  which  is  productive  of  corn 
and  wine.  In  the  winter  they  generally  retire  to  the  ifland  of 
Lipari,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  iEolian  or  Iflands  of  Vulcan,  fo  Lipari, 
called  from  the  poetical  fiction,  that  iEolus  and  Vulcan  refided 
among  them.  There  is  in  the  Grand  Duke’s  gallery  a very  curious 
medallion  of  the  iflands  of  Lipari.  The  head,  a Vulcan  with  an 
iron  helmet  on  his  head,  fuppofed  to  be  Vulcanus  in  Oflicina ; on 
the  reverfe,  this  infeription, — NOIAPAniA,  which  proves  the  anti- 
quity of  the  medal : firft,  from  the  words  being  written  backwards  ; 
fecondly,  from  the  omicron  being  put  inftead  of  the  omega;  both 
which  are  very  ancient  cuftoms.  Lipari  was  formerly  a volcano, 
as  appears  from  numerous  pafiages  in  the  ancient  authors. 

“ — — Lipare  vaftis  fubter  depafla  caminis 
“ Sulfureum  vomit  exefo  de  Venice  fumum.” 

Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  56. 

It  in  all  probability  ceafed,  when  Stromboli  began  to  burn  ; which 
is  a period  very  little  known.  During  the  time  we  were  afhore  at 

6 Stromboli, 
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Lipari.  Stromboli,  there  happened  two  eruptions  in  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour,  attended  wdth  a noife  like  that  of  thunder.  We  loaded  our 
boat  with  pumice-ftones,  which  run  down  in  great  quantities  into 
the  fea  ; and  immediately  upon  our  coming  on  board,  fet  fail  for 
Messina.  Messina,  wrhere  we  came  to  an  anchor  the  next  day.  In  our  way 
thither  we  palled  thofe  two  celebrated  monfters  of  antiquity, 

<f  Dextrum  Scylla  latus  kevum  implacata  Charybdis 
(e  Obfidet*:”  ViRG.  iEn.iii. 

which  you  muft  obferve  are  fpoken  of  as  by  a perfon  coming  through 
Scylla  and  the  ftreights  the  different  way  from  us;  Scylla  appearing  on  our 
Charyb-  jep.  and  Charybdis  on  our  right.  They  ftill  retain  their 

ancient  names,  and  render  the  paffage  very  dangerous,  by  reafon' 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  currents ; which  are  fo  ftrong,  that  unlefs 
you  have  a good  breeze  of  wind  to  command  your  velfel,  you  are 
infallibly  carried  either  upon  the  rocks  of  Scylla  or  the  fands  of 
Charybdis. 

Sicily.  Sicily,  the  largeft  and  moft  fertile  of  all  the  iflands  of. the  Me- 
diterranean, has  been  inhabited  by  many  different  fucceflions  of 
people,  and  called  by  feveral  names.  It  was  firft  called  Trinacria, 
from  the  triangular  figure  of  it,  rplx  unpu,  in  Greek  fignifying  the 
three  promontories^  to  wit,  Pelorus,  now  Capo  di  Faro,  from  the 
pharos  or  lightlioufe  that  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  it : Pachynus, 
at  prefent  Capo  di  Paffaro : and  Lilyboeum,  now  Capo  di  Marfalia. 
"The  Sicani,  a people  of  Spain  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river 

Sicanus, 


* **  Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Scylla  roars, 

“ Carybdis  on  the  left  the  flood  devours." 


Pitt. 
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Sicanus,  by  others  named  Sicoris,  bringing  over  a colony,  changed 
its  name  to  Sicania.  They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  give  place 
to  an  army  of  Italians,  who  called  the  ifland  after  the  name  of 
their  general,  Siculus  ; which  appellation  it  has  ever  fince  retained. 
To  thefe  fucceeded  different  colonies  of  Greeks,  chiefly  Corinthians, 
by  whom  the  famous  city  of  Syracufe  was  built.  The  Carthagi- 
nians afterwards  rendered  themfelves  matters  of  it,  but  were  driven 
out,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  war,  by  the  victorious  Romans. 
It  was  held  for  fome  time  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  and 
wrefted  from  them  by  the  Goths  ; who,  after  having  kept  it  feven- 
teen. years,  were  forced  out  of  it  by  Bellifarius.  It  afterwards  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  fucceeded  by  the 
Normans : but  this  people  was  not  able  to  maintain  themfelves 
matters  of  it  for  any  confiderable  time ; being  overpowered  by  an 
inundation  of  Lombards,  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  nations  ; 
who  were  difpoffeffed  of  their  new  dominions  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Seventh.  The  next  governors  of  the  ifland  were  the  French  ; after 
whom  it  became  fubjeCt  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ; whence  it 
devolved  under  the  command  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  the  war 
concerning  the  fucceflion  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
allies,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  by  whom  it  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  thence  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  King  of  Sicily.  In  the  laft  war  it  was  again  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
Spain’s  fecond  fon,  who  ftiles  himfelf  by  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  The  principal  cities  are  Palermo,  Meffina,  Siracufa, 
Augufta,  Gergento,  Catanea,  and  Trapani,  befides  a great  many 
villages  and  towns  of  lefs  note. 

d Palermo, 
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Palermo,  anciently  called  Panormus,  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland, 

j * 

where  the  viceroy  keeps  his  court,  adorned  with  a very  numerous  no- 
bility. The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  regular,  chiefly  towards 
Caflaro,  which  is  the  place  where  the  two  principal  ftreets,  that  divide 
Palermo  into  four  equal  parts,  meet  in  right  angles,  and  end  at  the  four 
gates  of  the  city.  The  four  angles  of  thefe  ftreets  are  beautified  with 
marble  from  the  foundations  as  high  as  the  roofs  of  the  houfes:  each 
of  them  containing  three  ftatues,  the  middle  ones  reprefenting  dif- 
ferent kings  of  Spain.  At  a fmall  diftance  hence  is  the  palace  of  the 
Prastor,  where  the  council  or  fenators  aflemble ; and  over  againft  it, 
a fountain  built  in  the  manner  of  fteps,  upon  which  are  placed 
thirty-feven  ftatues,  which  are  now  very  much  defaced.  Not  far  from 
hence  is  the  church  of  St.  Jofeph,  vaulted,  and  fupported  by  thirty-four 
columns  of  fumptuous  marble*  The  college  and  church  of  the  Jefuits 
is  alfo  a building  by  no  means  defpicable  ; nor  ought  the  hofpital  of 
Fate  ben  Fratelli  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy 
near  Porta  Nova  is  no  very  magnificent  building,  though  at  the 
fame  time  not  in  the  leaft  contemptible,  having  a large  fquare 
before  it,  and  two  towers  at  the  fides.  The  city  is  of  a circular 
figure ; one  part  of  it  extends  to  the  fea,  and  the  other  three  are 
furrounded  by  beautiful  hills  and  gardens,  which  render  its  fituation 
delightful. 

Messina,  firft  called  Zancle,was  named  afterwards  Meflana,  from 
a colony  of  Meflenians,  a people  of  the  Peleponnefus.  It  is  at  prefent 
a place  of  confiderable  commerce,  upon  account  of  the  fafetyof  its  port, 
which  may  very  well  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fecureft  of  all  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  houfes,  that  are  built  along  the  quay,  being  very  high 
and  exactly  regular,  have  a very  beautiful' effedt  at  a diftance,  though 
* 6 when 
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when  you  are  near,  they  fall  fhort  of  your  expectations.  The  town  Messina. 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  not  ill 
peopled,  there  being  reckoned,  including  the  fuburbs,  between  50 
and  60,000  inhabitants.  The  king’s  palace,  which  is  fituated  upon 
the  fea-fhore,  being  unfinifhed  and  kept  in  but  bad  repair,  is  nothing 
very  remarkable.  There  are  however,  fome  buildings  within  the 
city  very  well  worth  obfervation  ; namely,  the  church  of  the  The- 
atin  Friars,  and  the  convent  of  the  Jefuits,  which  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  a very  beautiful  fituation.  On  the  mountains  behind 
the  city  are  three  fmall  forts  of  but  little  confequence ; but  what  is- 
of  very  confiderable  ftrength  is  the  citadel,  the  works  being  well 
difpofed,  in  good  condition,  and  well  furnifhcd  with  men  and  ar- 
tillery. It  is  without  doubt  the  moft  confiderable  place  in  all  Sicily, 
being  fo  fituated  as  to  command  the  paffage  of  the  ftreights.  We 
had  here  the  malicious  pleafure  to  fee  the  Spaniards  ftill  fifhing  up 
the  cannon  5,nd  remains  of  thofe  fhips,  that  were  deftroyed  in  this 
port  by  Admiral  Byng. 

Thirty  leagues  from  Meflina  is  the  town  of  Augusta,  formerly  August  a, 
named  Ziphona.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second.  Hither  the  'Knights  of  Malta  betook  themfelves  after  the 
lofs  of  Rhodes,  till  they  were  declared  matters  of  the  ifland  of  Malta. 

This  city  has  a very  good  port,  though  little  or  no  trade ; all  the 
commerce  of  thefe  parts  being  carried  to  Meflina. 

At  a fmall  diftance  hence  is  the  city  of  Catanea,  a regu-  Cataksa; 
lar  and  well-built  town,  having  been  raifed  from  the  ground 
fmce  the  terrible  cataftrophe,  that  happened  to  it  in  the  year 
1692,  when  the  whole  city  was  dettroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Mount  JEtna,  which  involved  alfo  in  the  fame  ruin  the  city  of 

n 2 Augufta, 
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Catanea.  Augufta.  Mount  iEtna,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Mount  Gibel,  is  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Catanea.  It  at  prefent  is  very  peaceable, 
continuing  only  to  breathe  forth  a gentle  fmoak  j the  top  of  it, 
upon  account  of  its  exceflive  height,  has  been  for  many  ages,  not- 
withftanding  the  heat,  that  muft  neceflarily  arife  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  exhalations,  entirely  covered  with  fnow.  I think  I cannot 
give  a better  defcription  of  it  than  by  tranfcribing  the  words  of  an 
ancient  poet,  which  cannot  fail  of  giving  an  exaft  idea  of  its  pre- 
fent condition. 


“ Sed  quanquam  largo  flammarum  exsefluat  intus 
u Turbine,  & aflidue  fubnafcens  profluit  ignis; 

“ Summo  cana  jugo  cohibet  (mirabile  diftu) 

“ Vicinam  flammis  glaciem,  seternoque  rigore 
<f  Ardentes  horrent  fcopuli,  flat  vertice  celfi 
“ Collis  hyems,  calidaque  nivem  tegit  atra  favilla.” 


\ 


Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xiv. 

At  about  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  Mount  Gibel  ftands  the 
Siracvsa.  celebrated  city  of  Siracusa,  the  ancient  capital  of  this  ifland, 
which,  in  the  time  of  its  profperity,  yielded  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence to  no  city  whatever.  It  was  built  by  a colony  of  Corin- 
thians, (as  I have  already  mentioned,)  four  hundred  years  after 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  from  whence  the  Siracufe  woman,  in  Theocritus, 
fays, 


“ a's 


Idyl.  xv.  91. 


It 


* “ Befides,  we’re  of  Corinthian  mould, 
‘‘  As  was  Bellerophon  of  old.’’ 


Fawkes. 
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It  was  formerly  reckoned  nine  miles  in  circumference,  but  is  now  Siracusa. 
dwindled  away  to  what  was  (when  Marcellus  befieged  it)  the  ~ 

citadel,  and  is  at  prefent  in  as  low  a condition  as  it  was  then  flou- 
rifhing.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  purely  the 
work  of  nature,  and  is  furrounded  by  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and 
fertile  countries  that,  I think,  I ever  faw  ; whence  it  was  very, 
properly  placed  under  the  protection  of  Geres.  The  ancient  mag- 
nificence of  this  famous  city  is  very  pompoufly  defcribed  by  Silvius 
Italicus,  in  his  14th  book,  641.  . • / 


cc  Totum,.qua  vehitur  Titan,  non  ulla  per  orbem 
“ Turn  fefelfthmiacis  aequaffent  oppida  tectis 
<f  Tot  delubra  deum,  totque  intra  maenia  portus, 

“ Adde  fora,  et  celfis  fuggefta  theatra  columnis, 

Cf  Certantefque  mari  moles,  adde  ordine  longo 
“ Innumeras,  fpatioque  domos  aequare  fuperbas 
“ Rura;  quid  inclufos  porredto  limite,  longis 
“ Porticibus,  facros  juvenum  certamine  lucos  ? 

“ Quid  tot  captivis  fulgentia  culmina  roftris  ? 

“ Armaque  fixa  deis,  aut  quae  Marathonius  hoftis 
<c  Perdidit,  aut  Lybia  quae  funt  adveCta  fubadta? 

<f  Hie  Agathocleis  fedes  ornata  tropaeis, 

“ Hie  mites  Hieronis  opes  ; hie  fanfta  vetuftas 
t(  Artificum  manibus,  non  ufquam  clarior  ullo 
“ Gloria  piCturae  faeclo  : non  as ra  vacabant 
“ Quae  feirent  Ephiren,  fulvo  certaret  ut  auro 
<f  Veftis,  fpirantes  referens  fub  tegmine  vultus. 

,c  Quse  radio  caelat  Babylon,  vel  murice  piCto 
“ Laeta  Tyros,  quaeque  Attalicis  variata  per  artem 
u Aulaeis  feibuntur  acu,  aut  Memphitide  tela. 
u Jam  fimul  argento  fulgentia  pocula  mixta, 


ft  Queis 
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Siracusa 

V-<  — 


<f  Queis  gemma  quaefitus  honos,  fimulacra  deorum 
* “ Numen  ab  arte  datum  fervantia  : munera  rubri 

“ Praeterea  Ponti,  depexaque  vellera  ramis.” 

, r . . ( f * j ■ . • - 

It  may  be  imagined  that  our  curiofity  was  heightened  by  the 
difcovery  of  feveral  ruins  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  fea-ftiore. 
The  firft  piece  of  antiquity,  that  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view,  was 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  what 
had  never  been  of  any  large  dimenfions.  At  a fmall  diftance  hence 
is  what  the  people  of  the  country  imagine  to  have  been  the  fenate- 
houfe ; though  I rather  take  it  to  be  a theatre,  it  being  exactly  of 
the  fhape  of  thofe  I have  feen  elfewhere,  and  the  feats  cut  out  in 
the  rock  one  above  another,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  all  the 
theatres  I have  ever  met  with.  It  is  not  impoflible  but  that  it  may  be 
the  fame,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  paftage  of  Sil.  Ital.  - 
Hence  we  went  dire&ly  to  the  Ear  of  Dionyfius,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fay  too  much  in  praife  of,  or  to  give  an  idea  fufficient  to 
make  a perfon  comprehend  the  curiofity  of  this  valuable  piece  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  at  this  inftant  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft  made,  and  ftill 
retains  that  furprifing  power  of  reverberation  of  founds.  It  is  fre- 
quently made  mention  of  in  Cicero’s  Orat.  in  Verr.  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  Latumise  Syracufante  ; and  likewife  in  Seneca’s  Confolatio 
ad  Marciam.  • It  is  a large  cavern  cut  horizontally  into  a rock,  72 
feet  high,  27  broad,  and  219  in  depth  : the  entrance  is  of  the  ffiape 
of  an  afs’s  ear,  and  the  infide  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
On  the  top  of  the  cave  there  is  a groove  which  runs  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  has  communication  with  a fmall  room  at  the  en- 
trance, now  inacceffible,  by  reafon  of  the  height  and  fteepnefs  of  the 
rock : this  is  imagined  to  have  been  a guard  room,  where  the  tyrant 

ufed 
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ufed  to  place  a centinel,  who,  by  hearing  every  the  leaft  whifper  of  Siracusa. 
the  prifoners  within,  made  his  report  accordingly  to  his  mailers. 

We  fired  a piftol  in  it,  which  made  a noife  like  thunder.  When 
one  of  us  went  to  the  end,  and  there  fetched  his  breath,  he  was 
heard  very  diftin£tly  by  thofe  without  j and  unfolding  a letter  as 
gently  as  poflible,  it  feemed  as  if  fomebody  had  flapped  a fheet  of 
paper  clofe  to  your  ear  : indeed  the  effedls  of  the  reverberation  are 
fo  furprifing,  that  people  would  be  apt  to  think  that  thofe,  who  re- 
lated them,  were  giving  into  a vice,  of  which  all  travellers  are  gene- 
rally fufpe&ed  guilty.  There  is  now  Handing  in  the  town  a temple 
of  Minerva,  of  the  Doric  order,  which  is  made  ufe  of  as  the 
cathedral  church ; and  about  three  miles  out  of  the  town  the  re- 
mains of  one  dedicated  to  Diana,  of  the  fame  rank  and  order  as  the 

> V f-j l . ■ f,  " - • * . * r . /'  .*  / 

other.  They  are  neither  of  them  any  otherwife  remarkable  than 
for  their  antiquity,  being  of  but  ordinary  workmanfhip,  and  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  built  in  an  age  when  archite&ure  was  in  no 
great  perfe&ion.  Within  the  city,  clofe  to  the  fea-fhore,  is  to  be 
feen  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethufa,  well  known  from  the  poetical 
ftory  of  the  fecret  commerce  that  nymph  had  with  the  river-god 
Alphseus. 

“ — — Alphasum  fama  eft:  hue  Elidis  amnem 

“ Occultus  egifle  vias  fubter  mare,  qui  nunc  . 

“ Ore,  Arethufa,  his  Siculis  confunditur  undis 

Virg.  iEn.  iii.  694. 

She 


* u Hither,  ’tis  faid,  Alphaeus  from  his  fource 
“ In  Elis  realms  dire&s  his  watry  coutfe  ; 

“ Beneath  the  main  he  takes  his  fecret  way, 

“ And  mounts  with  Arethufa’s  ftreams  to  day.” 


Pjtt, 
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Siracusa*  She  now  retains  nothing  of  her  ancient  beauties;  her  ftream9, 
■which  were  formerly  fo  pure  and  limpid,  being  muddy  and  brackifh, 
and  her  banks,  which  were  adorned  with  ftatues,  and  beautified 
with  gardens,  rendered  unfightly  by  a confufed  heap  of  rubbifh, 
with  which  they  are  covered.  Hence  it  appears  that  Virgil’s  prayer 
in  his  tenth  Eclogue  was  not  heard. 

<f  Extremum  hunc,  Arethufa,  mihi  concede  labore. 

“ Sic  tibi,  cum  fludtus  fubter  labere  Sicanos, 

“ Doris  amara  fuam  non  intermifceat  undam*.”  Ec.  x.  1.  i. 

f Notwithftanding  the  country  round  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
ones  in  the  world,  the  people,  by  reafon  of  the  harfhnefs  of  the 
government,  are  in  the  greateft  mifery  imaginable  ; fo  that  about 
three  years  ago  there  were  nearly  thirty  wretches,  that  perifhed  for 
mere  hunger.  Nothing  is  fo  common  as  for  the  peafants  to  fell 
themfelves  for  flaves  on  board  the  Maltefe  gallies  for  the  bare  fuf- 
tenance  of  bread  and  water.  They  have  little  or  no  trade,  export- 
ing nothing  except  a fmall  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  juftly  efteemed 
as  excellent  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ; and  for  importations  they  have 
no  occafion,  the  country  producing  all  manner  of  things  neceflary 
for  their  fuftenance.  The  city  is  well  fortified  towards  the  land, 
and  defended  by  a confiderable  garrifon  ; it  is  but  of  little  ftrength 
to  the  feaward,  they  relying  entirely  upon  the  craggynefs  of  the 

coaft, 


* “ Aid  the  laft  labour  of  my  rural  mufe, 

“ ’Tis  Gallus  afks,  aufpicious  Arethufe. 

“ So- while  beneath  Sicilian  Teas  you  glide, 
May  Doris  ne’er  pollute  your  purer  tide.” 


V 


Warton. 
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coaft,  which  renders  it  inaccelfible  but  by  the  channel,  that  leads  into  Siracusa. 
the  harbour,  which  is  commanded  by  a battery  of  eight  guns. 

Gergento,  fituate  on  that  coaft  of  Italy,  which  looks  towards  Ger*ento0 
Africa,  is  no  other  than  a corruption  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum.  It 
was  formerly  a city  of  exceflive  riches,  furrounded  by  very  ftrong 
fortifications,  the  inhabitants  amounting  to  the  number  of  200,000, 

It  was  famous  for  the  fiege  it  fuftained  againft  the  Cathaginians 
under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  fon  of  Gifco,  attended,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  great  age,  by  Himilco  as  his  lieutenant,  who  was  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  family,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  former,  which 
happened  ^uring  the  time  of  the  fiege,  fucceeded  to  the  command  of 
the  army;  and,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance  of  eight  months,  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  city,  and  put  to  the  fword  all  thofe,  who  could 
not  fave  themfelves  by  flight  from  the  effects  of  his  rage.  The  fpoils 
taken  and  fent  to  Carthage  were  of  an  immenfe  value;  among 
which  were  great  numbers  of  pictures,  flatues,  and  vafes  of  all 
forts,  as  alfo  the  famous  bull  of  Phalaris.  It  is  now  a city  of  a pretty 
* confiderable  commerce,  fhips  of  all  nations  coming  there  to  load 
corn,  though  it  has  no  port ; which  makes  it  unfafe  to  lie  there  in 
winter  time,  the  road  being  open  to  feveral  winds.  The  town  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea ; near  which  is  a caftle  of  no  very 
great  confequence,  defended  by  a garrifon  of  Spaniards. 

At  the  point  of  Cape.Marfalia,  twenty- fix  leagues  diftant  from  Ger- 
gento, Hands  the  town  of  Trapani.  It  is  built  upon  a peninfula,  Trapani. 
and  the  ifthmus,  that  joins  it  to  Sicily,  being  very  low  land,  it  appears 
at  a diftance  in  form  of  an  ifland.  It  was  built  by  Amilcar  in  the 
ftrft  Punic  war,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Eryx,  which  that 

E'  general 
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general  deflroyed ; it  waj  called  Drepanum,  from  the  Greek 
word  <5jpe? tuvov,  a fickle,  the  fhore  being  crooked,  and  forming  that 
figure.  It  is  worthy  obfervation,  that  Virgil,  to  avoid  the  ana- 
chronifm  of  making  iEneas  fpeak  of  Drepanum,  which  was  not 
built  till  long  after  his  time,  makes  him  mention  only  the  harbour, 
that  in  all  probability  then  bore  the  fame  name. 

, ■* **  , i i • ! ; i i*  43  »r  • \ , r - 

“ Hinc  Drepani  me  portus,  & illaetabilis  ora 

tc  Accipit*.”  Virg.  lib.  iii.  707. 

It  is  now  a pretty  large  city,  tolerably  well  peopled,  and  enriched 
by  a .very  confiderable  exportation  of  fait.  Near  the  fea-fhore  is 
Handing  an  ancient  tower,  which  the  inhabitants,  refolving  to  have 
fome  remains  of  that  hero,  affirm  to  have  been  built  by  iEneas. 
Over  againfl  the  city  are  feen  three  fmall  iflands,  the  one  called 
Levenza,  twelve  miles  round  ; the  fecond  Favignana,  eighteen ; and 
the  other,  Maretimo,  has  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are 
all  defended  by  fmall  forts,  to  fecure  the  inhabitants  againfl  the 
Turkifh  corfairs,  who  frequently  infefl  thofe  parts. 

Having  taken  our  leaves  of  Sicily,  after  a very  profperous  paflage 
of  five  days,  we  came  in  fight  of  the  Peloponnefus,  now  called  the 
Morea.  It  is  a peninfula  almofl  circular,  of  about  600  miles 
in  circumference,  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  iflhmus  no 
more  than  four  miles  broad ; whence  I cannot  think  it  fo  great 

an 


* “ At  length  on  fhore  the  weary  fleet  arriv’d, 

**  Which  Drepanum’s  unhappy  port  receiv’d.”  Pitt. 
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an  hyperbole  of  Statius  as  it  is  generally  reprefented,  when  he  Mo 
fays, 


In  mediis  audit  duo  littora  campis*.” 


Theb.  i.  335. 


for,  without  making  allowances  for  the  di&ion  of  poetry,  one  might 
be  very  eafily  fuppofed  to  have  heard  the  roaring  of  the  fea  for  the 
fpace  of  two  miles.  The  form  of  the  peninfula  is  likened  to  the 
leaf  of  a plane-tree  by  Dionyfius  in  his  Periegefis ; the  ifthmus 
being  compared  to  the  ftalk,  and  the  many  gulphs,  that  are  on  each 
fide  to  the  incifions,  which  are  feen  in  the  leaf.  It  received  the  name 
of  Peloponnefus  from  Pelops,  fon  of  Tantalus  ; who  bringing  an 
army  from  his  native  country,  Lydia,  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  whole  peninfula.  It  was  governed  a long  time  by  his  defend- 
ants ; but  being  led  on  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty,  that  at  once 
Ipread  itfelf  over  all  Greece,  it  abolilhed  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  formed  itfelf  into  fix  republics  j thofe  of  Achsea,  Elis, 
Meffenia,  Arcadia,  Lacedsemon,  and  Argos.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  firft  were  Corinth  and  Sicyon ; of  the  fecond  Pifa,  fituated 
on  the  river  Alpheus,  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.  In  Meffenia  were  Meffene,  Pylos,  Mothon,  and  Corone  ; 
and  in  Arcadia,  Tegea,  Stymphalia,  and  Megalopolis,  the  birth-place 
of  Philopoemen  and  Polybius.  The  moft  noted  places  in  Lacedas- 
monia  were  Sparta,  Amyclas,  the  river  Eurotas,  and  cape  Tamaras ; 
and  in  Argos,  the  capital  city  of  the  fame  name,  famous  for  the 

temple 


* “ And  hears  the  murmurs  of  the  different  fhores.” 


Pope. 
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temple  of  the  goddefs  Juno,  to  whom  it  was  particularly  facred. 
There  were  befides,  Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Traezen,  and  Epidaurus,  the 
favourite  city  of  iEfculapius.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Peleponnefus 
were  ever  efteemed  as  the  moft  warlike  people,  and  the  bra  veil  folaiers 
of  all  Greece  ;:.efpecially  the  Spartans,  whofe  many  great  actions  are  too 
well  known  to  have  any  occafion  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

The  firft  part  of  this  country,  that  we  diftinguifhed,  was  the 
city  of  Modon,  in  the  limits  of  Meffenia,  a place  of  great  anti- 
quity. According  to  Paufanias,  it  was  called  Pedafa  before  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  but  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Mothon,  which 
was  given  it  by  Mothon,  the  fon  of  JEneas,  who  came  thither  after 
that  celebrated  expedition,  in  company  with  Diomede.  There  wras 
anciently  to  be  feen  in  this  city  the  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  or 
the  prote&refs  againft  ftorms.  It  was  erefted  by  Diomede  in  order  to 
defend  the  city  againft  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which  is  frequently 
very  dangerous  in  thefe  parts,  who  at  the  fame  time  built  another 
temple,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  goddefs  Diana.  The  city  ftill  maintains 
Its  ancient  name  j for  the  modern  Greeks  pronouncing  the  A like  0, 
to  this  day  call  it  Mothon,  though  they  write  it  Modon. 

Continuing  along  this'coaft,  you  come  up  with  a cape  anciently 
called  Acrites;  within  which,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pamifus,  under  the  mountain  Timathus,  is  fituated 
the  city  of  Co&on.  It  was  originally  called  Epea;  till  the  The- 
bans, upon  introducing  the  Meflenians  anew  into  the  Pelopon- 
nefus.,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ordered 
their  general,  Epimelides,  to  re-people  it,  and  he  changed  its  name  to 
Corone,  calling  it  after  a city  of  Bseotia.  There  were  formerly  to 
be  feen  there,three  temples  y the  firft  confecrated  to  Diana  Nutrix, 
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the  fecond  to  Bacchus,  and  the  other  to  iEfculapius.  In  the  market  Coron. 
place  flood  a brazen  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Salvator  ; and  in  the  citadel  • 

one  of  Minerva,  holding  in  her  hand  a raven' j where  was  alfo  to 
be  feen  the  tomb  of  Epimelides.  At  prefent  there  are  no  fort  of 
remains  of  any  of  thefe  temples,  and  nothing  to  be  feen  but  the  de~ 

„ folation  it  has  fuffered  from  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Turks, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs,  together  with  all  the  reft  of  the  Morea. 

About  ten  leagues  from  hence,  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  Sinus 
Meffeniacus,  is  Cape  Matapan,  called  by  the  Ancients  the  Promon-  Mata  pa  w. 
tory  of  Tamaras,  from  a perfon  of  that,  name,  whofe  tomb,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias,  was  in  his  time  to  be  feen  at  Lacedaemon. 

The  fame  author  mentions  feveral  antiquities,  that  were  then  to  be 
feen  on  this  promontory;  and  among  others  a brazen  figure  of  a 
man  riding  on  a dolphin  ; which  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  to 
have  been  offered  up  as  a vow  by  the  poet  Arion,  after  his  ’ mira- 
culous prefervation  by  the  afliftance  of  the  above-mentioned  animal. 

Beneath  were  two  harbours,  the  one  called  Achilleus,  and  the  other 
Pfamatfius ; and  on  the  fummit  a temple  of  Neptune,  in  a grotto, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a ftatue  of  that  deity.  It  is  in  allufion 
to  this  temple  that  Statius,  in  the  following  jSaffage,  mentions  that 
god  as  retiring  into  one  of  thefe  ports  to  reft  his  horfes,  wearied  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  fea.  This  grotto  was  reckoned  by  all  the  Greek 
poets  the  entrance  of  hell,  as  the  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Avernus 
was  by  the  Latin  ones.  Statius  has,  however,  differed  in  this  par- 
ticular from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen : fince  he  makes  Mercury 
afcend  from  the  fhades  below  by  the  paffage  of  Tsenarus ; upon 
which  he  takes  occafion  to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
place. 

« Eft 
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“ Eft  locus,  Inachias  dixerunt  Tasnara  gentes, 

“ Qua  formidatum  MaleaE,  fpumantis  in  auras 

• “ It  caput,  & nuilos  admittit  culmine  vifus. . 

“ Interiore  finu  frangentia  littora  curvat 
“ TaEnaros,  expofitos  non  audax  fcandere  fludtus. 

<e  Illic  iEgeo  Neptunus  gurgite  feflos 

<c  In  portum  deducit  equos  ; prior  haurit  arenas 

**  Ungula,  poftremi  folvuntur  in  asquora  pifces. 

<c  Hoc  (ut  fama)  loco  pallentes  devius  umbras 
<c  Trames  agit,  nigrique  Jovis  vacua  atria  ditat 
“ Mortibus  : Arcadii  perhibent  ft  vera  coloni. 

<c  Stridor  ibi,  & gemitus  pasnarum,  atroque  tumultu 
“ Fervet  ager.  Sspe  Eumenidum  vocefque  manufquc 
“ In  medium  fonuere  diem,  lechique  triformis 
<f  Janitor  agricolas  campis  auditus  abegit. 

“ Hac  8c  tunc  fufca  volucer  deus  obfitus  umbra 

<c  Exilit  ad  fuperos*.”  Stat.  Theb.  lib.  ii. 

Beneath 


* “ A fteep  there  is,  fam’d  Taenaros  by  name, 

“ Whofe  equal  fummit  joins  the  ftarry  frame, 

“ The  crooked  flaore  too  forms  an  inner  bay, 

“ Where  inoffenfively  the  billows  play. 

“ The  fteeds  of  Neptune  here  fecurely  feed, 

“ Of  fiih  and  courfer  a promifcuous  breed. 
u This  winding  path  (Arcadia’s  fons  report,) 

“ Conveys  the  damn’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  court. 

“ Here  oft  are  heard  deep  groans,  tumultuous  cries, 

“ And  loud  laments,  that  rend  the  vaulted  ikies ; 

“ Grim  Cerb’rus  howls;  the  F uries  drag  their  chains, 

“ And  the  fear’d  hinds  retreat  to  diftant  plains. 

“ This  way,  involv’d  in  (hades  of  fable  night, 

. “ Great  Hermes  takes,  and  fleers  to  Heav’n  his  flight.”  Lewis. 
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Beneath  the  promontory  flood  a city  called  by  the  fame  name;  ataMATAPAN. 
fmall  diflance  from  which  was  fituated  the  town  of  Leudra,  different  * " 
from  that  in  Boeotia,  famous  for  having  been  the  fcene  of  that  bloody 
engagement  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  where  the  latter, 
commanded  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  gave  the  others  (to 
make  ufe  of  the  words  of  Paufanias)  the  moil  complete  overthrow,, 
that  was  ever  given  by  Greeks  againft  Greeks.  All  this  part  of  the 
country  is  at  prefent  inhabited  by  the  defendants  of  the  ancient 
Lacedemonians,  who  flill  preferve  their  love  of  liberty  to  fo  great 
a degree,  as  never  to  have  debafed  themfelves  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Turkifh  empire ; but  Hying  to  the  mountains,  which  are  almofl  in- 
acceffible,  live  in  open  defiance  of  that  power,  which  has  found  means 
to  enflave  all  the  reft  of  Greece.  They  are  a people  very  little  given 
to  cultivating  their  lands,  employing  their  women  in  that  fort  of 
work,  and  following  themfelves  their  own  diverfions,  the  chief  of 
which  is  fhooting  ; and  that  indeed  in  a manner  maintains  them : 
for  befides  what  ferves  for  their  fuftenance,  they  have  a very  confi- 
derable  commerce  for  pickled  quails,  which  they  fend  up  in  great 
quantities  to  Conftantinople.  They  never  ftir  out  unarmed;  and 
conftantly  wear  an  iron  helmet  upon  their  heads;  this  ferves  them 
both  as  a defence  againft  an  enemy,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun ; which,  reflecting  from  the  barren  rocks,  would  be  otherwife 
infupportable.  Their  poverty  makes  them  guilty  of  a vice,  which 
probably,  were  they  in  a more  flourifhing  condition,  they  would  ab- 
hor. They  are  extremely  given  to  thieving,  though  they  feldoin 
murder  but  upon  an  abfolute  neceffity  ; abftraCting  this,  they  are 
a very  tradable  people,  and  endowed  with  many  good  qualities,  of 
which  the  more  refined  part  of  the  world  is  deftitute. 
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Keeping  our  courfe  ftill  along  the  fame  coaft,  we  left  on  our  right 
hand  the  ifland  of  Seri  go,,  which  is  but  three  leagues  diftant  from 
Cape  St.  Angelo.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus, 
has  about  fixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  of  a figure  almoft  circular. 
This  ifland,  which  was  anciently  called  Cythera,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets,  being  the  birth-place  of  Helen,  and  un- 
der the  particular  protedion  of  Venus.  One  would  thence  figure  to 
onefejf  that  it  . could  he  no  other  than  a beautiful  country,  enriched 
with  the  agreeable  profpeds  of  groves  and  meadows,  and  all  the 
other  ornaments,  that  furnifh  out  the  moft  pleafing  landfcapes : but 
it  is  fo  far  from  having  any  of  thofe  perfections  to  boaft  of,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  one  continued  mountain ; and  that  fo  rocky  and 
barren,  as  not  to  produce  even  fhrubs  rfufficient  for  the  wild  goats, 
which  inhabit  it,  to  brouze  on.  Cytherus,  a Phoenician,  whofe  coun- 
trymen were  its  firft  inhabitants,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cythera. 
It  was  alfo  called  Porphyrifia,  either  becaufe  the  murex  was  to  be 
found  upon  the  coaft,  or  upon  account  of  its  abounding  in  quarries 
of  porphyry.  Its  principal  city  was  Cythera,  diftant,  according  to 
Paufanias,  ten  ftadia  from  the  port  of  Scandia.  In  the  capital  flood 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  Ourania,  or  Caeleftis ; which  Hero- 
dotus mentions  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians.  There  are 
now  no  remains  to  be  found  of  the  city  or  temple,  and  nothing  in 
the  whole  ifland  that  can  give  one  any  trace  of  the  ancient  habita- 
tions, except  fome  rubbifh  near  the  harbour  now  called  St.  Nicholas, 
which  {hews  that  there  anciently  was  fome  town  in  that  place. 
There  are  alfo  fome  vaults,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  baths  of 
Helen  ; and  about  four  miles  diftant,  two  columns  ftanding,  of  the 
Poric  order,  without  either  bafes  or  capitals.  Thucydides  fays,  that 
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when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  mafters  of  this  ifland,  they  fpared  Serigo. 
neither  pains  nor  coft  to  keep  it  in  a condition  of  defence  ; as  it 
was  a place  of  great  ufe  in  clearing  their  coafts  from  pirates,  and  a 
refuge  to  their  fhips  trading  to  Egypt  and  along  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

They  -were,  notwithftanding,  without  much  difficulty  driven  out 
by  the  Athenians,  under  the  condud  of  Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus. 

The  Venetians,  its  prefent  mafters,  have  a fmall  caftle  in  it;  weakly 
garrifoned,  but  of  fome  ftrength  by  its  fituation.  This  inconfiderable 
ifland  is  the  only  remainder  of  all  thofe  great  poffeffions,  which  that 
republic  formerly  had  in  thefe  parts.  They  fend  here  every  two 
years  a noble  Venetian  with  the  title  of  Proveditore  ; who  ads  in  the 
charader  of  governor,  and  refides  within  the  fortrefs ; whence  in  a. 
clear*  day  one  may  fee  Candia,  which  is  diftant  only  forty  miles. 

There  are  many  rocks  all  round  the  ifland,  one  of  which  is  called 
L’Ovo,  or  the  Egg,  from  its  fhape,  which  appears  diredly  oval. 

Serigo  produces  nothing  but  a fmall  quantity  of  wine  and  oil,  both 
which  are  the  ufual  commodities  of  mountainous  countries.  There 
are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  two  medals  of  this  ifland ; 
both  of  them  have  for  the  face,  a beautiful  woman,  with  her  hair 
in  nice  order ; the  reverfe  of  the  one,  the  figure  of  a naked  woman 
ftanding,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  apple,  reprefenting  the  prize 
of  beauty  ; in  her  left  a bow  refted  on  the  ground  : the  fecond 
differs  from  the  former  in  nothing  but  that  inftead  of  an  apple  in 
her  right  hand  fhe  holds  an  arrow.  The  infcriptions  of  both  are 
KY0HPAIX1N.  It  is  plain  that  thefe  medals  reprefent  the  protedrefs 
of  the  ifland,  though  it  is  particular  to  fee  that  deity  drawn  with  a 
bow;  which  is  probably  a fymbol  of  the  country’s  abounding  in 
game.  Half  way  between  Serigo  and  Candia  is  a fmall  uninhabited 
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ifiand,  called  Serigotto,  which  produces  nothing  but  a prodigious 
quantity  of  wild  goats. 

Over  againfl  the  ancient  city  of  Cythera  there  proje&s  from  the 
continent  a promontory,  joined  to  it  only  by  a narrow  ifthmus, 
which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  the  Afs’s  Jaw  Bone,  from  its 
being  fomewhat  of  that  figure.  Within  this  cape  is  the  Bay  of 
Vatica,  called  by  the  ancients  Boea,  from  a town  of  the  fame  name 
that  is  faid  by  Paufanias  to  have  been  built  by  Boeus  a fon  of 
Hercules.  The  fame  author  mentions  two  temples,  that  were  in 
the  city  : the  one  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  of  iEfculapius  ; of  which 
there  are  now  no  remains.  There  is  indeed  a fmall  village  called 
Vatica,  upon  a hill  at  fome  diftance  from  the  anchoring-place  ; 
which  probably  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town; 
Not  far  hence  is  the  point  of  Cape  St.  Angelo,  anciently  Promonto- 
rium  Malese. 

We  had  but  juft  weathered  the  cape,  when  a ftrong  wind  blow- 
ing out  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus  obliged  us  to  run  for  fhelter  to  the 
ifland  of  Milo,  diftant  twenty-three  leagues.  Its  old  name  was 
Melos,  taken,  as  is  faid,  from  a Phoenician  of  that  name  ; who, 
with  a colony  of  his  countrymen,  firft  inhabited  it.  It  is  counted 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  is  fituated  among  feveral  others  of  Iefs 
note.  Its  circuit,  is  of  about  eighty  miles,  and  its  figure  not  impro- 
perly  likened  to  that  of  a bow.  The  Lacedaemonians,  according  to 
Thucydides,  were  in  pofTeffion  of  it,  when  the  inhabitants,  refufing 
to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  Peleponnefian  war,  were  attacked  by 
Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus ; who,  finding  the  people  in  a condition 
to  defend  themfelves,  thought  proper,  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
retire,  having  already  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  and  leaving 
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behind  him  nothing  but  ruin  and  defolation.  Several  years  after- 
wards they  fent  a fleet  of  thirty-eight  fliips  againft  them,  under  the 
conduct  of  Cleomedes  fon  of  Licomedes,  and  Tefias  fon  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  together  with  an  army  of  2700  heavy  armed  troops,  300 
archers  on  foot,  and  20  on  horfeback.  Thefe  generals,  after  they  had 
ufed  all  the  Athenian  arts  of  rhetoric  to  induce  them  to  declare  in 
their  favour,  finding  amicable  means  ineffectual,  were  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  open  force ; drawing  lines  round  their  city,  and 
forming  a regular  blockade  ; after  which,  having  left  only  men 
fufhcient  to  guard  the  lines,  the  commanders  in  chief,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Athens.  The  ifland- 
ers,  however,  refolute  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft,  and  always 
in  hopes  of  fuccour  from  their  friends,  the  Lacedaemonians,  loft  no 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  befiegers  ; and  making  a vigorous 
Tally  in  the  night-time,  forced  the  lines,  made  a confiderable  daughter 
among  their  enemies,  and  brought  back  with  them  great  quantities 
of  provifions  and  other  neceffaries  for  their  fuflenance.  The  enemy, 
Harried  at  this  unexpected  refiftance,  redoubled  their  guard,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  farther  misfortune  : in  effeCt,  the  befieged  not 
long  after  making  a fecond  fally,  broke  through  the  lines  in  another 
place  ; but  frefh  troops  coming  from  Athens,  led  by  Philocrates  the 
fon  of  Demeas,  and  no  hopes  of  any  fuccours  being  nigh,  they  were 
at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Upon  this  the  Athenians,  by 
a piece  of  cruelty  unworthy  fo  great  a people,  put  to  death  all,  that 
were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  made  Haves  of  the  women  and 
children.  They  afterwards  fent  a colony  of  the  number  of  500 
from  Athens  to  repeople  the  ifland.  It  is  now  fubjeCt  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  who  every  year  fends  a galley  to  collect  the  Gharaz,  or  tri- 
bute^' which  is  paid  very  regularly ; fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
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all  Greeks,  remain  during  the  reft  of  the  year  unmolefted  by  the 
Turks,  who  are  afraid  to  ftay  there  any  time,  being  apprehenfive 
of  meeting  with  fome  of  the  Makefe  corfairs,  that  frequently  vifit 
thefe  defencelefs  iflands,  living  in  them  at  their  own  difcretion. 
There  are  feveral  villages  and  fmall  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  chief  of  which,  called  Milo,  lies  in  a beautiful  plain, 
diftant  about  two  miles  from  an  extremely  fine  harbour,  which, 
was  there  not  too  great  depth  of  water,  would  conveniently  hold 
more  flfips  than  are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  It  is  above  twelve 
miles  round,  and  at  the  entrance  of  about  a mile  and  half  in 
breadth ; fo  that,  when  you  are  got  in,  you  are  furrounded  by 
the  land  on  all  fides,  and  defended  from  the  violence  of  all  winds. 
The  town  is  but  in  a mean  condition,  and  the  inhabitants  very 
poor,  upon  account  of  the  great  taxes  laid  upon  them  by  the  Turks. 
The  plain,  in  which  it  is  fituated,  is  exceflively  fertile,  producing 
corn  in  great  abundance.  In  the  way  from  the  harbour  up  to  the 
town  is,  near  the  fea-fhore,  a hot  fpring  rifing  up  feveral  yards 
from  the  land,  which,  though  it  is  furrounded  by  cold  water, 
prelerves  a heat  ftrong  enough  to  boil  an  egg.  There  are  alfo  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  ifland  hot  baths,  mineral  waters,  and  mines 
of  alum  and  fulphur,  with  which  the  foil  is  much  impregnated. 
On  the  top  of  a mountain,  about  feven  miles  from  Milo,  is  another 
town,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Caftro,  which,  by  its 
fituation,  is  capable  of  being  made  a place  of  exceflive  ftrength. 
At  a fmall  diftance  hence  are  fome  remains  of  antiquity,  but  of 
little  or  no  confequence ; confifting  only  in  two  or  three  pieces  of 
-a  very  ftrong  wall,  and  fome  granite  pillars,  broken  and  fcattered 
about  in  different  places ; all  too  imperfedt  to  give  one  any  infight 
into  their  former  ufe.  This  part  of  the  ifland  being  mountainous, 

and 
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and  divided  by  many  pleafant  vallies,  produces  great  quantity  of  Milo. 
•wine  and  excellent  fruit.  The  drefs  of  the  women  of  this  country 
is  very  particular ; their  petticoats  coming  no  lower  than  their  knees, 
in  order  to  Ihew  (what  with  them  is  reckoned  the  greateft  per- 
fection) their  thick  legs.  This  is  a fafhion  fo  much  in  vogue 
among  them,  that  it  is  a common  thing  to  fee  them  with  feven  * 

or  eight  pair  of  ftockings  on,  befides  bandages  round  the  fmall  of 
the  leg,  which  render  them  more  deformed  than  nature  intended 
them.  After  this,  I fhall  more  eafily  believe  what  Prior  mentions 
as  a very  prevailing  mode  among  the  Indian  ladies,  and  which  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  very  reafonably  placed  in  the  fame  rank  with 
the  now  reigning  one  at  Milo. 

“ Weftward  again  the  Indian  fair 
<c  Is  nicely  fmear’d  with  fat  of  bear : 

“ Before  you  fee,  you  fmell  your  toaft ; 

“ And  fweeteft  fhe  who  ftinks  the  moft.” 

Prior’s  Alma.  Cant.  ii. 

After  a ftay  of  four  days,  unwilling  to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  a 
favourable  gale  of  wind,  we  fet  fail,  and  leaving  the  defert  ifiand 
of  Anti-Milo  on  our  left,  fituated  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  we  loon  came  in  fight  of  Cape  Mala,  fet  down  in  Mala. 
the  fea-charts  under  that  denomination,  but  ftyled  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  Skylli  or  Skylla.  It  was  anciently  known  under 
the  name  of  Prom.  Scyllseum,  fo  called  from  Scylla  the  daughter 
of  Nifus,  who,  having  betrayed  the  cities  of  Nifea  and  Megara  to 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  met  with  the  juft  reward  of  her  treachery; 
for  that  prince,  abhorring  her  perfidy,  inftead  of  making  her  his 
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queen,  to  which  honour  Ihe  blindly  afpired,  threw  her  into  the 
lea,  where  her  corpfe,  carried  by  the  waves,  was  laid  at  the  foot 
of  this  promontory. 

Near  this  place  was  fituated  the  celebrated  city  of  Tr^ezen, 
built  by  Pittheus,  fon  of  Pelops ; who  joining  the  two  towns 
of  Hyperea  and  Anthea,  founded  by  Hyperetes  and  Antheus, 
fons  of  Neptune,  and  Alcinoe,  daughter  of  Atlas,  formed  them 
both  into  one,  calling  it  Tnezen,  after  the  name  of  his  dead 
brother.  Paufanias  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  order 
to  make  themfelves  appear  confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  ftrangers, 
alleged  that  their  firft  king,  Orus,  was  of  their  own  country,  and 
that  all  thofe  parts  were  from  him  called  Orea ; but  that,  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  Althepus,  fon  of  Neptune,'  and  Leis, 
daughter  of  Orus,  they  took  the  name  of  Althepia.  They  farther 
laid,  that,  during  his  reign,  there  arofe  a conteft  between  Minerva 
and  Neptune  who  fhould  take  the  country  under  their  protection; 
and  that  Jupiter  decided  the  difference,  by  declaring  them  both 
equally  interefted  in  its  prefervation.  Hence  they  adored  Minerva 
under  the  different  appellations  of  Sthenias  and  Polias,  and  Neptune 
under  the  title  of  Bafileus,  or  King.  This  appears  alfo  plainly  from 
the  medals  of  Traszen  now  extant,  where  on  one  fide  is  to  be  feen 
a head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  other  a trident,  the  fymbol  of  Nep- 
tune. After  Althepus  came  Saron,  who,  after  having  built  a temple 
to  Diana  Saronis,  in  a marfhy  ground,  called  the  marlh  of  Apollo, 
•as  he  was  one  day  a-hunting,  and  very  eager  in  the  chafe,  the  Hag 
took  water,  and  the  king  following  him  too  far  from  the  Ihore  was 
drowned  ; his  corpfe  carried  to  the  facred  land,  or  the  Temenos  of 
Diana,  and  there  buried  in  the  temple,  whence  the  marlh  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  Saronicus ; and  the  gulph,  on  which  Hands  the 
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city  of  Athens,  received  the  fame  appellation.  The  Greeks  by  the  Triezen. 
word  Temenos  fignified  a piece  of  ground  enclofed,  and  dedicated  ' 
to  a god  or  a hero,  according  to  the  Scholiaft  on  Homer: 

Iep ov  xuP‘0V  a(pcdpi<r[/,£vov  v£u  Koojoi.  jt^v  vj  ijp ui. 

Plato,  lib.  vi.  de  Legibus,  fays  that  the  produce  of  thefe  lands  was 
let  apart  for  the  fervice  of  the  priefts,  or  kept  for  religious  ufes. 

It  is  plain  from  Homer,  that  kings  alfo  had  their  Temenos  allotted 
them ; to  which  cuftom  Sarpedon,  in  his  fpeech  to  Glaucus,  al-  - 
ludes : 


(x  TXczuxe  ti'vj  tie  vut  Tsji'ffvifieo-Ocx.  piotXlg'oo' 

<c  Kat  Ttpitvog  vzpco  pozcrQoo  pceyoo  aoovBoTo  Trap  o^Sou; 

“ KaAcV  Kut  txp^pvjg  cs-upo^Gp^o*.”  II.  xii.  3I0» 

Virgil  alfo  fpeaks  of  King  Latinus’s  Temenos, 

\ 

<c  Infuper  id  campi  quod  rex  habet  ipfe  Latinusf." 

JEn.  ix.  1.  274. 

The  form  of  it  may  be  feen  on  a medal  of  Septimius  Severus,  on 
the  reverfe  of  which  is  reprefented  the  temple  of  Venus  Paphia, 

and 


* “ Why  boaft  we,  Glaucus  ! on  fair  Xanthus’  plain* 

“ Sele£l,and  [eparate  our  wide  domain  ? 

“ Our  num’rous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field, 

“ And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  narveft  yield.”  Pope. 

f f “ And  to  complete  the  whole,  the  wide  domain  . 

Of  the  great  Latian  lord,  a boundlefs  plain.” 


PlTTi 
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and  without  that  is  a piece  of  ground,  fet  apart  and  enclofed  with 
pales.  There  were  in  the  city  of  Trsezen  feveral  temples,  the  mod: 
celebrated  of  which  were,  one  of  Diana  Soteria  or  Confervatrix  ; 
the  other  of  Diana  Lycsea  ; the  former  founded  by  Thefeus,  the 
latter  by  Hippolytus.  There  was  alfo  a Temenos  confecrated  to  the 
fame  Hippolytus,  with  a temple  ; in  which  was  a very  ancient  flatue 
of  the  hero  : it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Diomede,  who 
was  the  firft,  that  caufed  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  Hippolytus.  Of 
all  thefe  and  many  other  magnificent  edifices,  now  not  the  lead  re- 
mains appear  ; neither  is  the  exad:  fite  of  the  ancient  city  very  eafy 
to  be  afeertained. 

Without  the  promontory  lies  the  ifland  of  Hydra,  or  Sidra, 
which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Calauria,  famous  for  having  been 
the  place  of  exile  of  the  orator  Demofthenes,  who,  finding  the  per- 
fections of  his  enemies  continue,  notwithftanding  his  retirement, 
made  ufe  of  poifon  to  free  himfelf  from  their  inveteracy,  and  was 
buried  in  this  ifland.  There  was  here  a temple  of  Neptune,  the 
protestor  of  the  country,  which  was  much  renowned  in  all  parts  of 
Greece  : it  was  ferved  by  a prieftefs,  who  was  to  be  qualified  for 
her  office  by  proofs  of  an  unfpotted  virginity,  which  flie  was  ever 
to  maintain  inviolated. 

About  four  leagues  hence  is  the  ifland  JEgina,  which  has  to  this 
day  preferved  its  ancient  name.  As  this  country  made  a great  figure 
in  antiquity,  we  refolved  to  make  it  the  place  of  our  refidence  for 
fome  days,  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fearching  out  all 
the  remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  It  was  firft  called  CEnone,  but 
afterwards  changed  its  name  to  that  of  iEgina,  from  the  daughter 
*of  the  river  god  Afopusj  who  being  ravifhed  by  Jupiter,  and  by 
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him  tranfported  to  this  ifland,  brought  forth  iEacus,  who  afterwards 
reigning  over  it,  altered  the  name  to  that  of  his  mother. 

fe  CEnopiam  veteres  appellavere  ; fed  ipfe 

<c  Eacus  Eginam  genitricis  nomine  dixit* *.”  Ovid.  Met.  vii. 

The  father,  enraged  at  the  injury  done  him,  rofe  up  in  rebellion 
againfl  the  ravilher ; but  underwent  the  fate  of  the  giants,  being 
ftruck  with  thunder  ; whence  ever  after  his  waters  were  impregnated 
with  fulphur.  The  whole  {lory  is  told  by  Statius,  Theb.  vii0 

“ Namque  ferunt  raptam  patriis  Eginan  ab  undia 
(t  Amplexu  latuifle  Jovis:  furit  amnis,  & aftris 
« Infenfus  bellare  parat  (nondum  ilia  licebant 
<c  Nec  fuperis)  j ftetit  audaces  effufus  in  iras, 

<c  Conferuitque  manusj  nec,  quern  imploraret,  habebat ; 

<c  Donee  vi  tonitrus  fummotus  & igne  trifulco 
<f  Ceffit.  Adhuc  ripis  animofus  gurges  anhelis 
“ Fulmineum  cinerem,  magnseque  infignia  pcense, 

<c  Gaudet  & Etneos  in  coelum  efflare  vapores  f/' 

When 

*■  s 4. 

. ,■  --  . -M.  , - . , ■■  ■■■■  ■ ■■■«■■  ■ ■ 

* “ CEnopia  once,  but  now  iEgina  call’d, 

“ And  with  his  royal  mother’s  name  inftall’d, 

“ By  iEacus.” Tate. 

f “ For  they  report,  that  whilft  iEgina  ftray’d 
“ On  the  green  bank,  he  forc’d  the  beauteous  maid. 

“ Refenting  this,  ( for  at  that  better  time 
The  rape  of  virgins  was  no  licens’d  crime,) 


« With 
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■ When  Abacus  was  come  to  years  of  maturity,  he  begged  his  father 
to  people  the  country,  which  requeft  was  granted  him,  and  a colony 
tranfported  from  the  continent.  In  courfe  of  time  thefe  people 
rendered  themfelves  fo  confiderable,  by  their  application  to  com- 
merce, that  they  maintained  one  of  the  moft  powerful  fleets  of  all 
Greece,  and  fignalized  their  valour  in  many  engagements,  particu- 
larly in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  bravery  of  thefe  iflanders : whence  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of 
that  action,  fays,  that  the  firft  honours  were  due  to  the  people  of 
iEgina  ; and  the  fecond,  to  the  Athenians.  However  this  profperity 
was  not  of  long  duration  ; for  foon  after,  driven  out  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  Athenians,  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  them  a city  to  inhabit  on  the  con- 
fines of  Argos.  They  were  indeed  reinftated  in  their  former  ha- 
bitation, when  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Helle- 
fpont  facilitated  their  return,  but  were  never  able  to  rife  to  their 
ancient  pitch  of  grandeur.  There  were,  according  to  Paufanias,  in 
the  city  of  iEgina,  which  was  near  the  moft  frequented  harbour, 
many  noble  edifices.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  port,  flood  the 
temple  of  Venus ; and  upon  an  eminence  was  a large  fquare,  fur- 
rounded  by  a beautiful  colonade  of  white  marble  pillars,  -called  the 

iEacseum. 

- - • - " 

<*'■"  * ' ‘ 

“ With  Jove  he  durft  in  hardy  fight  engage, 

« And  dafh’d  againft  the  ftars  his  foamy  rage  : 

“ At  length  unequal  to  the  tripple  fire, 

« He  flunk  from  combat,  and  refign’d  his  ire. 

“ Yet  fome  fmall  fparks  of  courage  ftill  remain  j 
“ F or  oft  in  angry  mood  upon  the  plain 
w He  pours  .Atnean  vapours,  badge  of  fliame, 
u And  afhes,  gather’d  from  the  lightning’s  flame.’’ 


Lewis. 
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jEacasum.  Here  were  preferred  the  Ratues  of  the  deputies  of  all  -dSc* 
Greece,  who  were  fent  to  iEacus,  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
that,  by  his  interceflion  with  Jupiter,  their  countries  might  be  deli- 
vered from  the  drought,  which  at  that  time  was  univerfal.  There 
were  befides  three  temples,  near  one  another,  facred  to  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Diana  ; and  in  another  part  of  the  city,  one  dedi- 
cated to  iEfculapius  : but  the  deity  to  whom  the  people  of  iEgina 
paid  the  greateft  worfhip  was  the  goddefs  Hecate  ; whofe  Ratue  was 
done  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  fculptor  Myron.  In  the  way 
towards  the  mountain  of  Jupiter  Panellenus  Rood  a temple  of  the 
goddefs  Aphea,  or  Britomartis  ; and  upon  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain one  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  iEacus. 

At  fome  diftance  from  the  Portus  Secretus,  (the  fituation  of  which 
is  not  eafy  to  be  determined,)  was  a Radium,  and  very  fine  theatre. 
There  are  at  prefent  but  few  remains  of  thefe  buildings,  moR  of 
which  have  been  entirely  deRroyed  by  the  injuries  of  time  : 

tc  Etiam  periere  ruinae*.”  Lucan.  1.  ix. 

Near  the  fea-fliore  is  a confufed  heap  of  rubbifli,  which  fliews  the 
fituation  of  the  old  city.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  har- 
bour are  handing  two  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  without  plinths 
or  bafes,  26  feet  high,  and  13  round  at  the  bottom,  diRant  from  one 
another  fix  feet  and  an  half,  and  fluted  with  no  more  than  twenty 
cavities.  Were  they  not  of  ordinary  Rone,  I fhould  imagine  them, 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  iEacseum,  they  being  placed  in  the  moR 

confpicuous 


* “ And  e’en  the  ruin’d  ruins  are  decayed.” 


Rowe. 
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confpicuous  part  of  the  city ; but  as  we  are  exprefsly  told  by  Pau- 
fanias,  that  thofe  pillars  were  of  white  marble,  thefe  may  pofhbly 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus.  Clofe  to  the  fea-fhore  is  a 

/ v 

Mofaic  pavement,  which  more  probably  was  part  of  the  temple  of 
that  goddefs,  as  it  more  nearly  anfwers  the  fituation  given  it  by 
Paufanias.  The  port,  compofed  of  two  artificial  moles,  is  ftill  en- 
tire, and  feems,  by  its  fmallnefs,  to  intimate  that  the  fhips  of  the 
ancients  were  not  fo  large  as  is  generally  imagined,  it  being,  both 
upon  the  account  of  the  depth  and  circumference,  not  capable  of  con- 
taining any  other  than  a few  fmall  barks.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
Hie,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fea-fhore,  is  the  Panellenian  mount- 
ain, eafily  to  be  known  for  fuch  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  This  building  was  fupported  by  forty-four  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  of  the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  already  mentioned, 
being  in  height  twice  their  circumference  ; thofe  in  the  two  fronts 
are  all  of  one  piece,  the  others  not;  they  are  of  ordinary  ftone; 
and  in  every  refpeCt  of  the  fame  architecture  as  thofe  near  the 
port.  The  building  is  as  long  again  as  it  is  broad,  the  length  being 
eighty-eight  feet ; the  pillars  being  eighteen  feet  high,  and  nine, 
round  at  the  bottom,  without  plinths  or  bafes,  and  divided  into 
twenty  flutings.  Thofe  that  are  ftanding,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  in  the  draught  here  given,  (which  will  ferve  to  give  a more  exaCt 
idea  of  the  building,)  are  marked  thus  c ; thofe  that  are  half  ftanding,, 
which  are  four  in  number,  thus  3 ; thofe  that  are  fallen  down  and 
broken  to  pieces,  thus  O.  I have  in  the  draught  obferved  the 
exaCt  proportions,  which  I took  particular  care  in  meafuring,  and 
have  brought  it  to  anfwer  in  every  point  to  the  fcale  here  laid 
down. 

The 
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The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  all  Greeks,  except  one 
Turk,  who  governs  them  under  the  character  of  Vaivode.  They 
live  in  a village  of  about  300  houfes,  upon  a mountain  four  .miles 
from  the  fea,  upon  the  fummit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a fmall 
fort  deftroyed  by  the  Turks.  The  ifland  is  about  forty  miles  round, 
extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  fruit  ;^and  for 
the  moft  part  a very  beautiful  country ; notwithftanding  which,  the 
inhabitants  are  exceffively  poor,  the  greateft  part  of  the  product  of 
their  lands  being  carried  away  by  the  infatiable  hands  of  the  Turks. 
What  is  very  particular  in  this  ifland,  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
partridges,  which  fwarm  in  fuch  incredible  numbers,  that  the  people 
are  obliged  to  go  out  every  year  purpofely  to  break  all  their  eggs, 
fearing  that  by  devouring  their  corn  they  fhould  produce  a 
famine. 

After  a flay  of  Eve  days,  we  took  leave  of  the  ifland  iEgina,  and 
in  about  twelve  hours  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  PiR-EUM.  It  is  now  Pi 
called  Porto  Leone,  from  a large  lion  of  white  marble,  that  flood 
near  it ; which  fome  years  ago  was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians 
to  their  arfenal  at  Venice.  We  found  ourfelves  here  fecured  from 
all  winds,  the  harbour  being  an  extraordinary  good  one;  which 
gave  Statius  reafon  to  fay 
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* And  the  Pireaean  ftrand, 

“ Dreadful  tho’  firm  to  feamen,  when  they  land.” 
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Before  Themiftocies’ s time,  the  Piraeum  was  only  a fmall  town 
near  the  fea-fhore,  which,  together  with  the  adjacent  parts,  was 
ranked  under  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  It  was  by  that  great  man 
^fortified,  and  rendered  fit  to  contain  a numerous  fleet,  he  being  the 
firft  who  taught  the  Athenians  the  advantage  of  increafing  their 
naval  power.  The  port,  according  to  Pliny,  was  capacious  enough 
to  hold  1000  fliips,  though  Strabo  fays  only  400  ; at  prefent  30  of 
our  modern  veflels  would  have  difficulty  to  moor  clear  of  one  an- 
other. It  was  divided  into  three  docks  ; the  firft  of  which  was 
called  Cantharus,  from  a hero  of  that  name  ; the  fecond  Aphrodi- 
fion,  from  two  temples  of  Venus,  that  flood  near  it ; the  one  built 
by  Themiftocies,  the  other  by  Conon,  in  memory  of  the  great  naval 
viftory  obtained  by  him  againft  the  Lacedemonians,  near  the  Carian 
Cherfonefus,  not  far  from  Cnidos  ; and  the  third  Zea,  perhaps  from 
the  word  Ze;«,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  bread-corn.  In  the  time 
of  Paufanias  there  was,  near  the  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  docks, 
the  tomb  of  Themiftocies  ; his  pofterity  having,  out  of  regard  to 
his  memory,  tranfported  his  bones  from  Magnefia,  where  he  died 
in  exile,  that  they  might  find  reft  in  his  native  country,  which 
had  been  too  ungrateful  to  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  it  in  his  lifetime. 
The  town  was  beautified  with  feveral  porticos,  and  was  famous  for 
a market,  frequented  by  all  the  trading  parts  of  Greece ; whence 
came  the  proverb,  T ov  fleipaiex  Ktvoiyyiuv  (fiepeiv.  There  was  alfo 
another  more  remote  from  the  fea  fliore,  made  ufe  of  chiefly  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens.  Behind  the  chief  portico  were  two  ftatues, 
the  one  of  Jupiter,  the  other  reprefenting  the  Athenian  republic: 
and  not  far  diftant  a temenos  confecrated  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
with  their  ftatues  in  brafis.  The  town  was  joined  to  the  city  of 
Athens  by  a very  ftrong  double  wall,  built  by  Themiftocies,  which 
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being  at  leaft  five  miles  in  length  obtained  the  name  of  //.aiipa  Pir^um. 

which  induced  Propertius  to  fay  of  it 

“ Inde  ubi  Pirasi  capient  me  littora  portus, 

<c  Scandam  Thefeas  brachia  longa  vise.  L.  iii.  Eleg.  20. 

The  wall  was  built  of  large  fquare  ftones  joined  together  with 
lead,  and  cramps  of  iron,  without  any  other  cement,  and  fo  broad 
that  two  chariots  might  pafs  on  it  abreaft.  It  was  deftroyed  during 
the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  repaired  by  Conon,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Mithridatic  war  finally  ruined  by  Sylla.  The  harbour  is  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  the  entrance  of  it  fhut  up  by  two  ancient  moles, 
which  make  it  fo  narrow  that  there  is  but  juft  room,  for  a (hip  to 
pafs  in  conveniently.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  port  is  a fmall  rock, 
upon  which  fubfifts  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pharos,  built  of  large 
fquare  ftones.  All  round  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  town, 
confiding  of  many  foundations  of  houfes,  refervoirs  for  water,  and 
heaps  of  rubbifh. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  hence,  crofting  a fmall  nedk  of  land, 
you  come-to  the  Port  Munychia,  upon  the  fhore  of  which  are  Muktchu 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Munychia,  as  one  may  judge 
from  the  fituation  given  it  by  Paufanias.  What  now  fubfifts  of  the 
temple  are  feveral  pillars  of  ordinary  ftone,  fome  of  them  half 
(landing,  others  fallen  down  and  broken  into  many  pieces,  with 
fome  cornices  of  Parian  marble,  on  one  of  which  the  ornaments  are 
of  no  ordinary  workmanfhip.-  There  is  alfo  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
temple  Handing,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a row  of  triglyphs,  which 
prove  the  building  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order.  This  port 
is  much  lefs  than  the  other,  though  pretty  much  of  the  fame 
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Mu  nyc  hi  a*  form;  it  is  now  entirely  nfelefs,  having  not  a depth  of  water  fuf- 
ficient  for  veffels  of  any  burthen.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  town 
and  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  the  walls  of  which  were  of  a very  great 
thicknefs. 


PORTUS 
Pfl  ALERUS. 


Athens. 


About  two  miles  diftant  is  the  Portus  Phalerus,  which  was 
at  firft  made  ufe  of  by  the  Athenians,  as  it  was  commodious  upon 
account  of  its  not  being  quite  three  miles  from  the  city ; but  upon 
increafe  of  their  maritime  forces  was  deferted,  as  neither  being  able 
to  contain  a fufficient  number  of  veflels,  nor  to  afford  them  a fafe  re- 
treat from  the  rage  of  the  winds  and  fea.  It  was  hence  that  Thefeus 
failed  for  Crete  upon  his  expedition  againft  the  Minotaur  ; and 
Mnefliheus  with  his  fquadron  to  .the  fiege  of  Troy.  It  was  called 
Phalerus  from  one  of  the  Argonauts  of  that  name,  and  was,  like  the 
Pirseum,  joined  to  the  city  by  a very  ftrong  wall.  Paufanias  men- 
tions two  temples  near  it ; the  one  dedicated  to  Ceres,  the  other  to 
Minerva  j befides  fome  altars  to  the  unknown  deities,  and  one  to  the 
hero  Androgeos  with  the  infcription,  Tw  H'pwi, 

In  your  way  from  the  Pirseum  to  the  city  of  Athens,  you  pafs  all 
along  the  ruins  of  Themiftocles’s  wall.  The  road  is  in  the  middle  of 
a beautiful  plain  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive  trees ; which,  be- 
ing bounded  on  one  fide  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  fea, 
affords  a molt  delightful  profpedt.  Before  your  entrance  into  the  city 
the  firft  monument  of  antiquity*  that  prefents  itfelf  to  your  view,  is 
the  temple  of  Thefeus,  built  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  that  hero 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  temple  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  being  a fan&uary  for  all  fugitives,  in  memory  that  The- 
feus, in  his  lifetime,  protected  the  diftreffed.  It  cannot  be  too  much 
commended,  both  upon  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  materials  and 
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regularity  of  the  architecture ; befides  which  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  ftill  in  a manner  entire,  there  being  nothing  wanting  to  it 
but  a fmall  part  of  the  roof.  It  confifts  of  thirty-fix  Doric  pillars 
of  Parian  marble,  fluted,  without  plinths  or  bafes,  and  placed  upon 
three  fteps  of  the  fame  marble  : the  columns  are  but  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  nine  round  at  the  bottom.  The  frize  of  the  weft  front 
is  adorned  with  a very  fine  bafs-rejievo,  reprefenting  the  battle  of 
the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs ; and  on  the  oppofite  part  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons.  Alfo  at  the  eaft  end,  in  fmall  fquare  pannels  between 
the  triglyphs,  are  exprefled  the  aCtions  of  the  hero,  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated  ; in  one  he  is  very  plainly  to  be  feen  precipitat- 
ing from  ofF  a rock  the  robber  Sciron.  The  building  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  long  and  forty-five  broad  ; iiad  all  the  pillars,  except  thofe 
of  the  four  corners,  five  feet  eleven  inches  diftant,  they  being  no  more 
than  four  feet  fix.  The  form  will  be  better  feen  by  the  plan  here 
laid  down,  in  which  the  proportions  are  as  well  obferved  as  they 
pofiibly  could  be  in  fo  fmall  a draught.  It  at  prefent  ferves  for  a 
church  to  the  Greeks,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  St.  George. 
Within  is  ftanding,  perpendicular,  a round  piece  of  marble,  that  feems 
to  have  ferved  as  a pedeftal  to  fome  ftatue  ; it  is  hollowed  within, 
but  that  may  poflibly  have  been  modern  work.  It  has  four  beautiful 
inferiptions  (fee  Infcriptions  I.  II.  III.  at  the  end  of  the  volume)  ; 
three  of  which,  with  a great  deal  of  trouble,  I made  out ; the  other, 
being  on  the  fide  next  the  wall,  is  impoflible  to  be  read,  the  ftonc 
being  too  large  to  be  moved. 

When  you  have  entered  the  city,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the 
temple  of  Thefeus  ftands  the  facade  of  a temple  dedicated  to  Auguftus, 
as  appears  from  the  infeription  on  the  architrave.  It  confifts  in  four 
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Doric  pillars  of  white  marble,  fluted,  and  like  thofe  of  all  the  other 
buildings  of  this  order,  without  plinths  or  bafes : they  flill  fupport 
their  architrave  with  the  frontoon,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a lquare 
piece  of  marble,  feeming  to  have  beep  placed  there  as  a pedeftal  to 
fome  flatue.  There  feems  alfo  to  be  fome  infcription  on  it,  but  by 
reafon  of  the  height  unintelligible.  It  is  impoflible  to  give  a plan  of 
the  whole,  the  remains  of  it  affording  but  little  light  towards  the  dis- 
covering what  form  it  was  of.  One  may,  however,  imagine  it  to 
have  been  fomewhat  like  that  of  Thefeus,  though  it  muft  have  been 
but  fmall,  the  front  confifting  of  but  four  columns,  which  indeed  are 
of  a much  larger  proportion  than  thofe  already  mentioned.  About 
ten  yards  from  this  fafade  is  to  be  feen,  on  a large  piece  of  marble, 
of  the  figure  of  a parallelogram,  infcrted  in  the  wall  of  an  houfe,  a 
beautiful  infcription,  concerning  regulations  made  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  about  the  exportation  of  oil,  which  is  flill  the  chief  commo- 
dity of  the  country.  (See  Plate  IV.) 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  that  prefents  itfelf  to  your  view,  as 
■you  advance  farther  into  the  city,  is  the  poble  remains  of  a magni- 
ficent flrudture,  which  was  in  all  probability  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  as  is  to  be  collected  from  the  defcription  of  it  in  Pau- 
fanias,  the  fituation  anfwering  exa&ly  to  that  given  by  him.  It 
was  pretended  by  the  Athenians  to  have  been  found  in  the  time 
of  Deucalion,  and  to  have  fubfifled  nine  hundred  years  facred  to 
Jupiter  Phyxius.  In  the  end  falling  to  ruin,  it  begun  to  be  rebuilt 
by  Pififtratus,  and  having  received  additions  from  feveral  hands 
during  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years,  was  completely  finifhed  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whofe 
honour  the  fame  prince  eredled  a coloflal  flatue  of  immenfe  value, 

both 
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both  upon  account  of  the  richnefs  of  its  materials  and  beauty  of  Athens. 
workmanfhip. 

Nothing  in  all  Greece,  nor  everi  in  the  whole  world,  was  equal  to  the 
magnificence  of  this  temple;  its  area  was  computed  to  be  four  ftadia; 
the  infide  was  embellifhed  with  ftatues  by  the  beft  hands,  placed 
between  each  column,  which  were  gifts  from-  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
that  were  defirous  of  paying  their  court  to  the  emperor;  among 
whom  the  Athenians  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  coloffus  ereded 
by  them  in  honour  of  the  monarch  himfelf.  It  is  impoffible  from 
the  remains  to  coiled:  the  plan  oi  the  whole  building,  there  being 
nothing  left  but  ten  beautiful  Corinthian  pillars,  with  their  frizes, 
architraves,  and  cornices;  two  fluted,  the  remaining  eight  plain. 

Clofe  behind  the  eight,  which  ftand  in  one  rank,  is  a wall  of  white 
marble,  the  fame  as  of  the  columns ; and  at  the  fouth  end,  the  two, 
that  projed,  being  fluted,  and  on  a different  line  from  the  others,  feem 
to  have  formed  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  The  prefent  figure  of 
the  ruins  is  as  follows ; 


oooo-oooo 


Not  far  hence  is  to  be  feen  the  temple  or  tower  of  the  Winds, 
omitted  by  Paufanias,  but  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  It  was  built, 
according  to  that  author,  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhefles.  On  the  top 
Rood  a brazen  triton,  contrived  fo  as  to  turn  round  with  the  wind, 
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and  with  a wand,  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  point  to  the  figure  of 
that  wind,  which  blowed.  The  triton  is  now  wanting,  the  reft 
remains  to  this  day  entire.  It  is  a fmall  oCtagon  tower,  the  roof  of 
it  built  pyramidically : on  every  fide  of  it  is  reprefented  the  figure  of 
a wind  with  proper  attributes,  characterising  the  nature  of  it,  in 
very  good  bafs-relievo  ; and  their  names  written  above  them  in  Greek 
characters.  The  god  Zephyrus  is  reprefented  as  a beautiful  young 
man,  gliding  gently  along  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  with  his 
bofom  full  of  flowers.  They  are  all  drawn  with  wings,  and  flying 
on  with  more  or  lets  rapidity,  according  to  the  violence  of  each 
wind  in  thofe  parts.  I have  here  laid  down  a compafs  with  the 
ancient  and  modern  names  of  the  winds,  as  is  to  be  collected  from  this 
building. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  is  that  remarkable 
piece  of  antiquity  vulgarly  called  OANAPI  TOT  AHMOEGENOYE, 
or  the  Lanthorn  of  Demofthenes;  which,  although  it  is  entire,  being 
joined  into  the  wall  of  the  Capuchins  convent,  exhibits  but  one  half 
of  the  building.  It  was  probably  called  OANAPI  from  its  form, 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a lanthorn,  and  was  farther  fet  off  with 
the  name  of  Demofthenes,  from  the  common  groundlefs  notion 
of  that  great  orator’s  having  Shut  himfelf  up  in  it  for  feveral  years, 
that  during  his  retirement  he  might  make  himfelf  a perfeft  mafter 
of  eloquence.  It  is  a fmall  round  tower  of  white  marble,  the  roof 
of  which  being  made  in  the  form  of  a dome,  is  fupported  by  fix 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  each  of  them  ten  feet  high  without  their 
capitals.  The  outfide  of  the  dome  is  worked  in  the  manner  of 
fcales ; on  the  top  of  it  is  a triangular  piece  of  marble  fupported 
by  a fort  of  flower-de-luce,  which,  whether  it  ferved  as  a lamp,  the 
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form  of  it  Teeming  to  ftrengthen  that  opinion,  or  whether  it  was  Athens. 
made  ufe  of  as  the  pedeftal  of  a fmall  ftatue,  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine. The  architrave  is  adorned  with  a very  good  bafs-relievo, 
reprefenting  feveral  figures,  fome  fighting  and  others  facrificing. 

On  the  frize  is  an  infcription,  which  fhews  this  tower  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  fome  young  man  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis, 
who  had  been  conqueror  in  fome  of  their  public  games.  The 

infcription  was  thus: 

AT2IKPATHS  AYEI0EIAOY  KIKYNNEYS  EXOPHITI 
AKAMANTIE  FIAIAX1N  ENIKA 
©EX1N  HYAEI 

AYEIAAHE  A0HNAIOE  EAIAAEKE- 
EYAINETQ2  HPXE. 

What  feems  to  authorize  the  name  of  Demofthenes  being  given  it 
more  anciently  than  is  commonly  imagined,  is,  that  it  was  built  in 
the  lifetime  of  that  great  man,  Evametus  being  Archon,  the  fecond 
year  of  the  CXIth  Olympiad,  which  was  juft  fourteen  years  before 
the  death  of  Demofthenes.  About  a mile  and  half  out  of  the  city, 
under  the  mountain  Anchefmus,  which  was  anciently  facred  to 
Jupiter  Anchefmus,  whofe  ftatue  was  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  now  dedicated  to  St.  George^  who  has  a fmall  chapel  on  the 
fummit,  are  the  remains  of  an  arch  eredted  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
upon  his  finilhing  an  aquedudt,  left  imperfedt  by  the  death  of 
Adrian.  It  confifts  in  two  columns  of  white  marble,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  their  frize  and  architrave ; at  the  extremity  of  which 
remains  a piece  of  the  half-circle,  which  fhews  it  to  have  been  an 
arch.  The  infcription,  which  is  written  in  large  charadters,  is  im- 

perfedl| ; 
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| perfed ; that  half  of  it  being  wanting,  which  was  written  upon  the 
architrave  and  frize  of  the  other  two  columns,  that  were  oppofite  to 
thefe  now  remaining. 

Near  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Ilifius,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
torrent  filled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  deftitute  of  water  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  about  a mile  and  half  from  the  arch  of  Antoninus, 
is  remaining  a bridge  of  white  marble,  compofed  of  three  arches, 
which  ferved  as  a paflagp  over  the  river  to  the  Stadium,  which  is 
dire&ly  oppofite  to  it.  Paufanias  defcribes  it  as  one  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent ones  that  was  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  It  was  built  by 
Lycurgus,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Herodes  Atticus,  the  richeft 
citizen,  that  Athens  ever  produced.  It  was  adorned  with  a double 
wall  of  Pentelick  marble,  in  building  of  which  a whole  quarry 
in  the  Mons  Pentelicus,  near  Athens,  was  exhaufted.  The  marble 
has  been  all  taken  away,  and  employed  in  other  buildings;  but 
the  form  and  fhape  of  it,  with  the  infide  of  the  wall,  which  is 
of  mafonry,  is  entire.  It  is  in  length  a ftadium,  or  12$  paces, 
and  about  25  broad ; the  entrance  of  it  fronting  the  bridge  over 
ihe  river. 


Form  of  the  Stadium, 


Continuing  along  the  banks  of  Iliffus,  you  will  foon  arrive  at  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  fituated  upon  a little  hill,  the  walls  of  which  flill 

remain, 
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remain,  and  ferve  for  a church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  building  is  very  final!,  no  more  than  18  feet  broad,  and  twice 
as  long ; it  feems,  however,  to  have  been  no  defpicable  work,  as 
one  may  judge  by  the  beauty  of  the  marble  and  nice  workmanfhip 
of  the  only  column,  that  is  remaining,  though  out  of  its  place ; 
being  ftuck  in  the  wall,  in  a part  of  it  that  had  been  broken  down. 
The  bafe  and  capital  are  loft,  nor  was  it  poftible  to  take  the  mea- 
furements  of  it;  but,  by  what  I could  judge  by  my  eye,  it  feemed  to 
be  Ionic,  fluted,  and  of  the  fame  marble  as  the  reft  of  the  temple. 
Here  were  folemnized  the  p>cpa  y.v^ioi,  or  lefler  myfteries  of  Ceres, 
which  were  inftituted  upon  the  following  account : The  Athenians 
were  on  a time  celebrating  the  accuftomed  myfteries,  when  Hercules 
happening  to  pafs  that  way,  dclired  to  be  initiated  ; but  it  being 
contrary  to  their  laws  to  admit  a ftranger,  Eumolpus  thought  of 
an  expedient  to  fatisfy  his  requeft  without  violating  a law,  that  had 
been  ever  obferved  with  the  utmoft  feverity ; the  Athenians  being 
unwilling  to  difoblige  a perfon  fo  powerful  as  Hercules,  and  one 
who  had  done  them  many  fignal  fervices.  The  way  then  to  gratify 
his  defires,  was  to  inftitute  other  myfteries,  and  fuffer  the  hero  to 
be  initiated  into  the  new  ones  : this  was  accordingly  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  the  folemnities  ever  after  obferved  yearly  in  this  temple, 
whereas  the  yiyoCka,  yv g-y(>to&  were  celebrated  at  Eleufis.  The  pjcp# 
.pvg-vipici  in  procefs  of  time  became  a preparation  to  the  admiffion  into 
the  ytyuXx,  none  being  admitted  into  the  great  ones  without  having 
pafled  their  initiation  in  the  lefs. 

Near  this  temple,  juft  without  the  bed  of  the  Iliflus,  is  the  foun- 
tain Callirhoe,  to  whofe  nymphs  the  Athenians  paid  particular  ho- 
nours. It  was  beautified  by  Pififtratus,  and  its  waters  divided  into 
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nine  channels  ; whence,  according  to  Thucydides,  it  took  the  name 
of  Evi lexKpwoz.  Hence  the  poet  Statius  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following 
manner : 

> . V * / * K f , 

“ Et  quos  Callirhoe  novies  errantibus  undis 
“ Implicat,  et  raptas  qui  confcius  Orithyise 
“ Celavit  Geticos  ripis  JlilTus  amores*.” 

/ Theb.  1.  xii.  v.  629. 

The  fountain  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Callirhoe,  and  the 
waters  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens ; upon 
which  account  the  Turks  have  built  two  marble  conduits  near  it, 
which  add  but  very  little  ornament  to  the  place,  the  Turkifh  archi- 
tecture being  none  of  the  beft. 

About  half  way  between  the  fountain  and  the  walls  of  the  citadel, 
Hand  thofe  {lately  ruins,  vulgarly  imagined  the  remains  of  a palace 
built  by  Adrian.  They  confift  in  feventeen  Corinthian  pillars,  with 
their  pedeftals,  bafes,  capitals,  and  fome  have  their  frizes  and  archi- 
traves. They  are  of  beautiful  white  marble,  fluted ; the  fhaft  of 
the  column  60  feet  high,  compofed  of  different  pieces,  but  joined 
together  fo  artificially,  without  the  help  of  any  cement,  that  unlefs 
you  obfervc  them  very  narrowly,  yon  would  be  apt  to  imagine  them 
to  be  all  of  one  piece.  All  the  reft  of  the  workmanfhip  is  equally 
good  1 whence  one  may  conclude,  as  well  as  from  the  largenefs  of 

the 


* “ Callirhoe’s  nine  meandring  ftreams  infold, 
“ And  fair  IlifTus,  who  concealed  with  care 
M The  Thracian  raviflier  and  Attic  fair.” 
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the  proportions,  that  this  building,  whatever  it  was,  had  all  the  mag-  ( Athens 
nificence,  that  art  and  coft  can  beflow.  As  for  the  notion  of  its 
having  been  a palace,  I cannot  help  thinking  it  abfolutely  ridicu- 
lous ; fince  the  form  of  the  pillars  neither  agrees  with  fuch  a fuppo- 
fition,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  one  would  build  fuch  an  edifice 
at  fo  great  a height  from  the  ground.  Befides,  it  is  impoffible  that 
Paufanias  could  have  omitted  a building  which  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  hrft  in  the  wuilJ.  It  is,  dicicfuie,  in  my  opinion,  the 
remains  of  the  Pantheon  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  men- 
tioned by  Paufanias  as  a work  of  the  utmoft  grandeur ; particularly 
upon  account  of  120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  of  which  alfo  the 
walls  of  the  temple  were  built.  The  pillars  ftand  as  I have  here 
laid  them  down  in  the  plan  ; whence  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  figure  of  the  whole  building.  This  one  may  be  certain 
of,  that  there  are  a great  number  of  columns  now  wanting,  which, 
probably  upon  account  of  the  marble,  have  been  deftroyed,  and 
the  fragments  made  ufe  of  in  other  buildings. 

Very  near  thefe  columns,  on  that  part,  that  looks  towards  the 
city,  is  an  arch  or  -gate,  built,  as  appears  from  the  infcription  on 
the  frize,  in  order  to  divide  Athens  into  the  old  and  new  city ; the 
one  built  by  Thefeus,  the  other  by  Adrian.  The  infcription  is 
comprehended  in  two  Iambic  verfes  ; on  that  fide  of  the  gate  that 
looks  towards  the  citadel  is  to  be  read, 

AIAEIZ  A0HNAI  0HSEX1S  H riPIN  IIOAIE : 
on  the  fide  that  looks  towards  the  feventeen  columns, 

AIAEIZ  AAPIANOY  KOTXI  ©H2EX12  IIOAIX. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  this  gate,  dole  under  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  is  an 
ancient  facade  of  white  marble,  fupported  by  three  Doric  pilafters ; 
on  the  top  of  which,  on  three  marble  fteps,  is  fitting  in  a chair, 
a figure  without  a head.  The  infcription  on  the  frize  being  of  the 
fame  nature  as  that  on  the  $>clyu p r£  Arifioc rSevS^  fhews  this  building 
to  have  been  eredted  in  honour  of  fome  conqueror  in  the  games,  or 
in  the  theatre.  The  architrave  is  adorned  with  chaplets  of  olive, 

which  irvcic  the  rewards  of  their  -\ri£fcorica.  Thio  facade  is  placed  at 

the  mouth  of  a cavern,  which  the  modern  Greeks  ufe  as  a church* 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Madona  Spiliotiffa,  or  Our  Lady 
of  the  Grotto.  The  mufician  mentioned  in  this  infcription  bears 
the  fame  name  with  the  mufician  in  that  of  the  Quvapt  tS  A ypoa-Sevvg  j 
fo  that  probably  this  was  fon  to  the  former,  and  learned  his  father’s 
art,  this  infcription  being  (as  appears  from  the  name  of  the  Archon) 
not  above  fixty  years  after  the  other. 

Above  the  grotto  are  two  large  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
without  either  frize  or  architrave  j which  may  poffibly  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  that  being,  according  to 
Paufanias,  very  near  this  cavern. 

About  half  a mile  hence,  on  the  top  of  a high  hill,  oppofite  to 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  is  clofe  under  the  citadel,  is  the 
MuEeum,  fo  called  from  the  ancient  poet  Mufaeus,  who  died  there 
in  a very  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  place  of  his  death. 
The  Athenians  had  built  a fort  on  this  hill,  which  was  forced  by 
Antigonus  to  admit  a garrifon  ; and  his  fon  Demetrius,  to  add  to  its 
ftrength,  furrounded  it  with  a thick  wall.  Paufanias  fays  that  there 
was  to  be  feen  upon  it  a tomb,  ere&ed  in  honor  of  an  illuftrious 
Syrian  $ which  I make  no  doubt  is  the  building  now  extant  on  the 
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fummit  of  the  hill.  This  edifice  is  a piece  of  a circle,  the  concave 
part  of  it  turned  towards  the  citadel,  and  the  convex  to  the  Portus 
Phalerus  ; the  fide,  that  looks  to  the  fea,  is  plain,  but  the  other  is 
adorned  with  ftatues  and  bafs-relievos  : the  whole  is  built  of  white 
marble,  and  the  fculpture  is  exceedingly  good.  The  bafs-relievo 
reprefents  a triumphal  car,  with  the  conful  in  it,  drawn  by  four 
horfes,  and  preceded  by  feveral  figures  of  foldiers,  with  their  arms 
and  military  enfigns.  Above  is  a ftatue  feated  in  a niche,  under 
which  is  written 

<2>IAOITAnnOS  EniOANOTS  BHEAIEYD. 

On  the  right  hand  of  this  is  another  niche,  with  a ftatue,  under 
which  is  written 

BASIAEYS  ANTIOXOE  BASIAEX1E  ANTIOXOT. 

Between  the  two  niches  is  a Corinthian  pilafter,  with  the  following 
infcription : 

C.  IVLIVS  C.  F. 

FAB.  ANTIOCHVS  PHILOPAPPVS  CON. 

FRATER  ARVAT.TR 
SVLLECTVS  INTER  PRAETORIOS 
AB  IMP.  CAESARE 
NERVA 

TRAIANO  \ 

OPTVMO 
GERMANICO 
DACICO. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  ftatue  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  another 
pilafter,  with  the  remainder  of  this  infcription,  as  alfo  another 
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niche,  to  make  the  whole  regular ; but  all  that  part  of  the  building 
is  wanting.  What  I conclude  from  thefe  infcriptions  is,  that  this 
Philopappus,  though  he  is  mentioned  to  be  a native  of  Befa,  a bo- 
rough of  Attica,  was  of  Syrian  extraction,  from  his  name  of  An- 
tiochus : which  firengthens  the  conjecture  ; and  from  the  fta-tue  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  placed  at  his  right  hand  ; whence  I am 
pretty  well  allured,  that  this  building  was  ereCted  in  honour  of  him 
after  his  death  ; and  that  Paufanias’s  illullrious  Syrian  was  no  other 
than  Antiochus  Philopappus. 

Oppofite  to  the  Mufseum,  clofe  under  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis, 
or  citadel,  is  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  where  the  Athenians  per- 
formed their  dramatic  pieces.  It  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  as  the 
inventor  and  patron  of  all  theatrical  performances.  Alluding  to  this 
character  of  him,  Callimachus  writes  the  following  epigram  : 

u Mixprj  ngy  A tovuge,  kxXcc  Trotyly 

ic  o ftev,  vtKUf  (jDijcr 1,  to  (xucgojctjov’ 

w *Xl<5e  ru  ?irv£V<ryg  lv$ej'togy  tjv  rig  egyjca 
Hug  efiuXeg ; (rycX^oi  roi  yiyvopevx' 

<l  T r.t  (J.egfj.yQ /J; vv]i  tv.  //’rivXiv.v  tut/)  y'fvn^jo 

* “ T’a7rof,  IfAoi  <$\  uvx^y  vj  (3(>cx,x)vo'vXXoiGi7i  *•” 

The 


* “ The  feweft  words  are  ftill  expreft 
“ By  him  who  gains  at  Bacchus’  feaft  : 

“ He  fays  in  fimple  phrafe,  “ I’ve  won 
“ But  Phoebus’  more  unlucky  fon, 

“ Whofe  prize  is  gone,  whofe  hopes  are  croft, 
“ Should  any  alk  how  he  had  loft. 
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The  ftatues  of  all  the  dramatic  poets,  who  had  fignalized  them-  Athens. 
ielves  by  their  writings,  were  placed  in  this  theatre;  amongft  whom, 
according  to  Paufanias,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  iEfchylus  held  the 
firft  place  as  tragedians,  and  Menander  for  comedy.  The  figure 
of  the  theatre  is  little  more  than  half  a circle ; the  feats  for  the 
audience,  built  one  above  another  in  the  manner  of  Heps,  are  in 
part  extant ; and  the  wall,  which  was  behind  the  fcene,  ftill  entire : 
it  is  built  of  ordinary  ftone,  with  three  rows  of  arched  windows  one 
above  another,  and  feems  to  be  contrived  more  for  convenience  than 
fhew. 

Above  this  theatre  is  the  only  entrance  into  the  citadel ; it  being 
on  all  the  other  fides  defended  by  a high  rock  moftly  perpendi- 
cular, and  furrounded  by  a wall  partly  ancient  and  partly  modern. 

After  you  are  paft  the  fecond  gate,  on  your  right-hand,  is  a 
beautiful  bafs-relievo  reprefenting  feveral  combatants,  fume  on  foot 

and  others  on  horfeback;  it  probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Vi&ory,  which,  as  Paufanias  reports,  flood  on  the  very  fpot  of 
ground  where  this  bafs-relievo  is  now  fluck  into  the  wall. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  an  ancient  building  commonly  imagined  to 
have  been  the  arfenal  of  Lycurgus,  but  what  I am  very  clear  is 
the  Of» tvipoi,  or  hall,  mentioned  by  Paufanias  to  have  flood  at  your 
left-hand,  immediately  after  your  entrance  into  the  Acropolis.  It  is 

a lquare 


“ On  fickle  fortune  throws  the  blame, 

“ And  tells  in  long  harangues  his  name  : 
“ Its  judges  hence  the  prize  affign  ; 

“ O may  the  fhorteft  phrafe  be  mine  !” 
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Athens,  a fquare  room,  the  outfide  of  it  adorned  with  twelve  columns  of  the 
Doric,  and  the  infide  with  five  of  the  Ionic  order  j the  fixth,  which 
ought  to  form  the  fymmetry,  being  wanting.  The  wall  and  the 
feventeen  pillars,  which  are  of  white  marble  and  fluted,  are  ftill 
remaining;  but  the  roof  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
was  ruined  by  lightning,  which  falling  on  it  fet  fire  to  a large 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  that  was  kept  in  it  as  in  a magazine. 
At  the  two  ends,  which  appear  open  in  the  draught,  it  is  joined  to 
two  towers,  the  bottom  part  of  which  feems  to  be  ancient,  but 
the  reft  is  plainly  modern  work.  The  higheft  of  the  towers  is 
made  ufe  of  at  prefent  by  the  Turks  as  a prifon. 

At  a fmall  diftance  hence  are  the  grand  remains  of  the  Par- 
thenion,  a temple,  which  was  not  only  reckoned  the  chief  of  all 
Athens,  as  it  was  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  goddefs  of  the  city,  blit 
one  of  the  moft  renowned  in  all  Greece.  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
all  the  people  of  Attica  joined  in  an  unanimous  worfhip,  notwith- 
Itanding  every  town  had  their  own  deities,  and  were  very  ferupu- 
lous  in  not  paying  homage  to  any  foreign  divinity.  When  the 
Perfians  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  Athens,  they  deftroyed  this 
temple,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pericles  with  more  than 
its  former  magnificence:  and  indeed,  as  one  may  judge  from  that 
part  of  it,  which  has  efcaped  the  deftru&ive  hand  of  time,  it  could  be 
no  other  than  a building  worthy  fo  great  a people  as  the  Athenians, 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  precious  monuments  of 
antiquity  now  extant.  It  remained  abfolutely  entire  till  the  year 
1687,  when  the  citadel  being  befieged  by  the  Venetians,  an  unlucky 
bomb  falling  on  the  roof  of  it  brought  down  all  the  middle  part  of 
the  building.  It  is  of  the  fame  form  as  the  temple  of  Thefeus, 
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being  longer  than  twice  its  breadth,  but  far  fuperior  to  it  in  every 
particular ; being  above  twice  as  large,  and  fet  off  with  as  many 
ornaments  as  the  Doric  order  is  capable  of  receiving.  It  confifted 
in  fifty-eight  pillars  of  white  marble,  a double  row  of  eight  in 
breadth,  and  feventeen  in  length.  They  are  without  plinths  or 
bafes,  placed  upon  four  fteps,  which  ferve  inftead^of  pedeftals. 
The  two  fronts  are  adorned  with  a portico  of  a double  row  of  eight 
pillars ; which,  the  fame  as  thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  the  building,  are 
about  fifty  feet  high.  Within  thefe  columns  are  the  walls  of  the 
temple,  which,  like  the  whole  fabric,  are  of  white  marble;  as  is 
alfo  the  pavement,  which  is  ftill  entire.  The  whole  is  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  take 
the  meafurements  with  any  exaftnefs,  as  the  citadel  is  garrifoned 
by  Turks,  who  would  have  been  jealous  of  our  taking  a plan  of  their 
fortifications  under  pretence  of  meafuring  the  ancient  buildings. 
The  outward  frize  is  adorned  with  an  extremely  fine  bafs-relievo, 
which  went  all  round  the  edifice,  reprefenting  battles  and  triumphs ; 
and  the  inner  one  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  with  another  defcribing 
facrifices,  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  On  the  two  frontoons 
are  ftill  remaining  feveral  beautiful  ftatues,  which  compofed  two 
different  pieces  of  hiftory:  on  one  end  was  to  be  feen  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  other  the  difpute  between 
that  goddefs  and  Neptune,  who  fliould  give  a name  to  the  city, 
and  take  it  with  all  its  dominions  under  their  protection.  There  is 
on  the  eaftern  frontoon  the  fore  part  of  a fine  fea-horfe,  which  was 
probably  fattened  to  the  chariot  of  Neptune.  Several  of  the  ftatues 
lie  on  the  ground  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fall,  notwithftanding 
which  one  may  eafily  difcover  them  to  have  been  excellent  pieces 

of 
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of  workmanfhip.  The  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  that  was  placed  in  this 
temple,  was  twenty-fix  cubits  high,  and  reckoned  the  mafter-piece 
of  Phidias.  It  was  compofed  wholly  of  gold  and  ivory;  the  pure 
gold  being  valued  at  forty  talents.  Pericles,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  in  a fpeech  of  his,  recorded  in  Thucydides, 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  Athenians,  in  a time  of  extremity,  would 
do  well  to  employ  the  gold  in  the  public  fervice,  provided  they 
would  agree  to  reftore  it  again  after  the  ftorm  was  blown  over. 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple  is  at  prefent  a fmall  Turkifh  mofque, 
built  out  of  the  ruins;  but,  like  all  the  Mahometan  architecture,  is 
very  mean  and  defpicable. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Parthenion  are  two  other  temples, 
which  ^agree  exactly  with  the  defcription  given  by  Paufanias  of 
thofe  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  nymph  Pandrofa;  to  whom,  as  the 
favourite  of  their  goddefs,  the  Athenians  paid  particular  honours. 
The  temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two,  is,  like  all 
the  public  edifices  yet  mentioned,  built  entirely  of  white  marble. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  four  columns,  and  two  pilafters  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  pilafters  are  at  the  two  corners;  and  in  the  three 
fpaces  between  the  pillars  are  as  many  windows,  which  is  a thing 
rather  unufual  among  the  ancient  temples.  There  is  no  fpace 
between  the  pillars  and  the  wall,  they  being  joined  together;  but  on 
the  part  oppofite  to  this  front,  which  is  formed  by  fix  columns, 
there  feems  either  to  bave  been  a portico,  or  as  if  the  building  had 
been  open  at  that  end,  thre  pillars  not  being  joined  together.  This 
temple  is  of  a different  form  from  any  of  thofe  already  mentioned, 
being  in  length  not  twice  its  breadth ; it  is  fixty-three  feet  one  way, 
,and  thirty-fix  the  other,  the  walls  {landing  entire,  and  little  of  it 
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wanting  except  the  roof,  of  which  no  remains  are  to  be  feen. 
The  workmanfhip  is,  I think,  the  niceft  I ever  faw ; the  flutings  of 
the  pillars,  the  volutes,  the  cornices,  and  all  the  other  ornaments, 
being  as  neatly  finifhed  as  if  they  were  done  in  ivory.  The  pillars 
are  placed  upon  pedeftals,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  high  with 
plinths  and  bafes ; the  cuftom  of  leaving  them  out  being  confined 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Doric  order  alone ; the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
being  never  to  be  feen  without  them.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  is 
the  fmall  temple  of  the  nymph  Pandrofa,  joined  to  it  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  three  others  adorned  with  ten  columns  of  the  fame 
order  and  proportions.  It  is  a room  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty- three  in  breadth.  Oppofite  to  this,  joined  to  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  greater  temple,  is  another  fquare  little  room;  the  roof  of 
which,  being  ftill  entire,  is  fupported  by  five  caryatides,  the  fixth 
being  wanting.  This  to  me  feems  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  the 
Kxvyipopo/,  or  bafket  carriers,  who,  according  to  Paufanias,  were  two 
virgins,  maintained  the  whole  year  in  the  fervice  of  Minerva.  Thefe 
virgins,  the  night  before  the  feftival  of  the  goddefs,  which  was 
celebrated  yearly,  entering  into  the  temple,  were  to  receive  from  the 
prieftefs  two  bafkets,  which  they  were  to  fet  upon  their  heads,  and 
carry  them  to  the  mouth  of  a grotto,  (neither  they  nor  the  prieftefs 
knowing  what  the  bafkets  contained,)  where  they  were  to  leave 
them,  and  receive  two  others,  which  they  were  to  bring  back  to 
the  temple.  After  this  the  two  virgins  were  difmiffed,  and  frefh 
ones  conftantly  taken  into  their  room ; who  during  their  employ- 
ment lived  clofe  to  the  temple;  and,  I think,  not  improbably  in  this 
room,  fince  I cannot  give  any  more  plaufible  guefs  at  the  ufe  it  has 
been  put  to.  The  workmanfhip  of  this  is  anfwerable  to  the  reft  of 
the  building,  being  extremely  fine,  and  worthy  to  be  admired,  as  it 
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has  fuffered  but  little  from  the  injuries  of  time.  The  form  of  the 
whole  will  be  more  eafily  conceived  by  the  plan. 

I have  now  given  an  account  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  any 
confequence,  that  are  now  to  be  feen  at  Athens:  the  reft,  as  they 
give  one  no  fort  of  idea  of  their  ancient  magnificence,  are  better 
omitted  than  mentioned. 

The  prefent  city  of  Athens  confifts  of  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
houfes,  one  thoufand  of  them  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  hundred  by  Turks.  It  is  fituated  in  a beautiful  plain, 
which  produces  corn,  wine,  and  oil  in  great  abundance;  and  is 
built  round  the  citadel  in  the  form  of  a half  moon.  The  Acropolis 
was  anciently  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  is  now  at  the  fouthward 
extremity  of  it,  placed  upon  a rock  of  a pretty  confiderable  height, 
and  furrounded  with  walls  of  but  little  ftrength,  which  are  moftly 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  and  defended  by  a few 
cannon,  and  a garrifon  of  about  three  hundred  men.  This  fortrefs 
is  commanded  by  a Turkifh  officer  called  Difdar,  and  the  city,  with 
the  country  all  round,  is  under  the  government  of  another  officer 
called  Vaivode ; who  buys  the  employment  of  the  Kuzlir  Aga,  or 
chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  to  whom  the  whole  revenue  of  this 
country  belongs.  Athens  is  the  feat  of  a Greek  archbifhop,  who 
has  infpe&ion  over  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
the  Roman  catholics,  who  are  but  very  few  in  number,  have  their 
church  at  the  Capuchins  convent,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  one 
friar. 

After  a ftay  of  a fortnight,  during  which  time  we  let  flip  no 
opportunity  of  admiring  thofe  noble  remains  of  antiquity,  the  only 
traces  of  the  great  men,  that  heretofore  were  matters  of  this  country, 
we  fet  fail  in  our  fhip’s  long-boat  for  the  ifland  of  Salamis,  it 
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being  only  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pirgeum  to  the  nearefl  Colour*. 
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point  of  the  ifland.  We  were  accompanied  by  the  Englifh  conful,  in 
whofe  houfe  we  had  lodged  during  our  refidence  at  Athens.  In  a few 
hours  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ambelachi,  which  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  town,  that  bore  the  fame  name  as  the  ifland, 
was  fituated. 

Salamis  was  anciently  governed  by  the  defendants  of  iEacus, 
though  it  is  more  known  from  having  been  the  kingdom  of  Ajax, 
the  fon  of  Telamon.  Cychreus  gave  it  its  name  from  his  mother 
Salamis,  daughter  of  Afopus  and  filler  of  iEgina,  who  being 
ravifhed  by  Neptune,  was  by  him  brought  into  this  ifland.  Telamon 
augmented  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  by  a colony  from  the  ifland 
iEgina,  and  foon  after  he  was  fettled  in  his  government  took  to 
wife  Hefione,  daughter  to  Laomedon  king  of  Troy ; from  whence 
Virgil  calls  Salamis  the  kingdom  of  Hefione : 

“ Nam  memini  Hefiones  vifentem  regna  fororis 
“ Laomedontiaden  Priamum  Salamina  pretentem*.  iEn.  viii.  v.  157, 

However  it  did  not  remain  long  under  the  adminiflration  of  the 
defendants  of  Telamon,  fmce  Phileus  fon  to  Euryfaces,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Ajax,  being  made  a citizen  of  Athens,  gave  it  up  to  the 
Athenians ; who  in  procefs  of  time  defrayed  its  chief  city,  a 
punifhment  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  for  having  delivered  them- 
felves  up  to  Callander,  without  making  the  leaf  defence.  The  city, 

however,' 


* “ For  I remember  well  when  Priam  once, 
“ Laomedon’s  great  fon,  feeking  the  realms 
“ Of  Salamis,  in  which  Hefione, 

“ His  fitter,  reign’d. — ” 
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Colour i.  however,  being  rebuilt,  by  degrees  arrived  in  a fhort  time  to  its  ancient 
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pitch  of  grandeur.  It  was  adorned  with  many  public  buildings, 
the  molt  remarkable  of  which  were  a temple  dedicated  to  Ajax, 
with  the  ftatue  of  the  hero  in  ebony ; and  a temple  of  Diana,  near 
which  was  eredted  a trophy  in  memory  of  the  great  naval  vidtory 
gained  by  Themiftocles  over  the  Perfians  near  this  ifland.  Hither 
the  Athenians,  during  the  war  with  Xerxes,  fent  their  wives  and 
children,  together  with  all  perfons  unfit  to  bear  arms,  the  reft 
betaking  themfelves,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  to  their 
fortifications  of  wood,  which  was  interpreted  by  Themiftocles  to 
mean  their  fleet,  and  leaving  the  city  defolate  to  the  enemy;  who 
were  furprifed  to  find  it  defencelefs,  as  they  expedted  a vigorous 
refiftance.  The  fuccefs  of  the  fea-fight,  the  fcene  of  which  was 
clofe  under  the  ifland  of  Salamis,  rendered  it  famous,  as  this 
was  one  of  the  greateft  victories  that  the  Greeks  ever  obtained  againft 
the  Perfians.  It  was  a day  like  to  that  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  a very  powerful  country  was  difputed ; the  fuccefs  anfwer- 
ing  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  in  this  engagement,  whereas  in  the  other 
' Rome  loft  her  freedom.  The  Grecian  fleet  confifted  in  three 
hundred  and  eighty  fhips ; the  commanders  of  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  acknowledged  for  chief  admiral  Eurybiades  of  Sparta, 
1 were  diredted  in  almoft  every  thing  by  Themiftocles  the  Athenian 
admiral,  whofe  republic  furnifhed  near  half  the  fleet.  The  battle 
was  fought  under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes,  who  was  feated  upon  a throne 
• of  filver  on  a rock  named  Kep a?,  whence  he  might  furvey  the  whole 

adtion,  and  before  the  engagement  triumph  in  the  fuperiority 
©f  his  force,  which  was  more  than  double  that  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the 
beft  part  of  his  numerous  fleet  burnt  or  funk;  many  of  his  fhips  and 
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fubje&s  in  the  hands  of  the  vi&orious  Greeks,  and  the  remaining  Cotou 
part  feeking  their  fafety  in  a fhameful  flight. 

Xerxes  himfelf  being  under  great  apprehenfions  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  abandoning  his  land  forces  to  the  direction  of 
Mardonius,  with  a very  few  attendants  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
the  bridge,  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  Hellefpont ; but,  finding  it 
broken  by  Harms,  was  obliged  to  pafs  over  in  a fifherman’s  boat, 
which  gave  Juftin  reafon  to  fay: 

“ Erat  res  fpeftaculo  digna,  et  seftimatione  fortis  human®  rerum  varietate 
<c  mirand®,  in  exiguo  latentem  videre  navigio,  quem  paulo  ante  vix  ®quor 
tc  ornne  capiebat;  carentem  etiam  omni  fervorum  minifterio,  cujus  exerci- 
“ tus  propter  multitudinem  terris  gravis  erat*.’'  Just.  1.  ii.  cap.  13. 

The  whole  honour  of  this  victory  was  unanimoufly  given  to 
Themiftocles ; infomuch  that  the  Spartans,  notwithftanding  their 
jealoufy  of  the  glory  of  the  Athenians,  having  invited  that  great  man 
to  Lacedsemon,  allotted  him  the  reward  of  prudence,  and  their  own 
general  that  of  valour,  which  were  no  other  than  two  chaplets  of 
olive.  Befides  which  they  made  him  a prefent  of  the  fineft  chariot, 
that  could  be  found  in  the  country,  and  caufed  him  to  be  attended  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  by  three  hundred  young  men  of  the  firft  rank  in 
Sparta ; honours  till  then  unknown. 

The  ifland  Salamis,  at  prefent  named  Colouri,  is  about  forty-five 
miles  in  compafs  j its  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  who  with  difficulty 

make 


* “ Here  wasprefented  anobjedt  deferving  attention,  and  leading  the  fpedfator  to  corifider 
“ the  value  of  man’s  condition,  wonderfully  liable  to  viciffitudes  ofcircumftance:  to  fee  fculk- 
“ ing  in  a little  Ikift'  one,  whom  a little  before  the  ocean  fcarcely  contained ; a prince,  whole 
“ army  by  its  multitude  was  burdenfome  to  the  earth,  now  wanting  even  the  attendance  of 
“ a Have.” 
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make  a fhift  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  has  two 
villages,  Colouri  and  Ambelachi ; near  the  latter  of  which  are  many 
ruins,  heaps  of  broken  columns,  foundations  of  houfes,  and  infcrip- 
tions  in  abundance.  As  foon  as  we  were  arrived  at  the  village,  we 
ordered  the  public  crier  to  make  proclamation  that  all  fuch,  as  had 
any  ancient  medals,  fhould  bring  them  to  the  houfe  of  the  chief 
man  of  the  place,  where  for  all  fuch  as  were  approved  of  they  fhould 
receive  a para,  which  is  about  three  farthings.  It  was  not  long  before 
we  had  great  quantities  brought  in,  fo  that  between  both  the  villages 
we  collected  about  fifty ; fome  of  which  were  of  value  : the  others, 
which  were  two  much  effaced,  we  returned  to  the  owners.  Having 
flayed  here  fome  hours,  and  finding  our  market  begin  to  grow  dull, 
we  mounted  each  of  us  upon  an  afs,  and  came  to  the  village  of 
Colouri,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  It  is  about  four  miles  from  Am- 
belachi, fituated  near  a very  capacious  harbour,  in  which  the 
greatefl  number  of  fhips  might  ride  fecure  from  all  winds.  The 
many  broken  columns  and  pieces  of  marble,  that  lie  fcattered  about 
the  village,  plainly  {hew  that  fome  ancient  town  flood  in  the  fame 
place,  though  I could  not  learn  the  name  of  it  from  any  of  the 
infcriptions,  that  I found  in  the  ifland.  I met  with  one  in  this 
village,  that  mentioned  an  inhabitant  of  Salamis,  which  was,  as  I 
have  faid  already,  at  four  miles  diftance  hence.  The  infcription 
is  over  two  figures  in  very  good  bafs-relievo ; the  one  a man,  the 
other  a woman,  both  of  them  in  long  garments : 

AIONTIIOS 

AnOAAXlNIOY  EAAAMEINIOr. 

After  having  paffed  a bad  night  in  this  village,  having  no  other 
bed  than  a great  coat  fpread  upon  the  floor,  at  break  of  day  we 
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remounted  our  affes,  and  proceeded  towards  the  convent  TOT  Col 
SXITHPOS,  or  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  rekoned  one  of  the  firieft 
in  the  Archipelago.  About  three  miles  from  the  village,  which  is 
juft  half  way  to  the  convent,  are  the  ruins  of  a temple  near  a well, 
with  fome  infcriptions  fo  much  effaced  as  to  be  abfolutely  unintelli- 
gible. The  only  word  I could  make  out  was  HPX2I,  though  I 
would  not  thence  affirm  that  this  was  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
hero  Ajax.  There  is  a piece  of  the  wall  ftill  remaining,  together 
with  fome  fragments  of  columns,  but  all  too  much  confufed  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  building.  The  convent  is  fttuated 
upon  a rifing  ground  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  fea-fhore.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a fquare,  furrounded  with  a high  wall ; at  the 
four  corners  of  which  are  as  many  fquare  towers,  which  make  it 
appear  at  a diftance  more  like  a caftle  than  a convent.  Without  the 
walls  are  fome  houfes,  which,  together  with  the  beft  part  of  the 
ifland,  befides  fome  lands  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  belong  to  the  ‘ 
friars;  who  are  to  the  number  of  forty;  though  when  we  were  there 
we  faw  but  four,  one  of  whom  was  the  fuperior;  the  reft  being  em- 
ployed abroad  in  getting  in  their  corn.  In  the  middle  of  the  fquare 
are  two  churches,  a large  and  fmall  one;  the  biggeft,  which  is  one 
of  the  handfomeft  I have  feen  in  thofe  parts,  confecrated''to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  other  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  firft  is  adorned 
with,  paintings  after  the  Greek  manner,  reprefenting  moft  of  their 
faints,  together  with  the  bleffings  the  good  are  to  enjoy,  and  the 
puniffiments  the  wicked  are  to  feel  in  the  world  to  come  : the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  is  painted  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  near 
the  church  door.  The  fcene  is  laid  in  hell,  where  there  is  a large 
gallows,  on  which  are  hung  about  ten  Tinners ; who  are  torment- 
ed in  thofe  parts  of  their  body,  that  offended  moft  during  their 
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lifetime.  For  example,  the  liars  and  fwearers  are  attended  by 
devils  in  the  fhape  of  ferpents,  who  are  continually  gnawing  their 
tongues ; whereas  they  prey  upon  the  hands  of  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, and  fix  their  teeth  in  another  part  of  the  fornicators  and 
adulterers.  Before  the  church  are  to  be  feen  feveral  ancient  in- 
fcriptions,  together  with  a great  number  of  marble  columns  lying 
on  the  ground ; which  gives  one  reafon  to  conjedture  that  there  was 
fome  ancient  building  near  this  place,  unlefs  they  were  tranfported 
hither  from  other  parts  of  the  ifland  to  be  employed  in  building  the 
church.  The  country  is  in  fome  parts  very  fruitful,  producing 
corn,  wine,  raifins,  pitch,  and  charcoal,  together  with  the  alhes  of 
the  fhrub  lentifcus,  made  ufe  of  in  foap ; which  commodities  enable 
the  inhabitants  by  their  exportation  to  pay  their  gharaz,  or  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Signor.  The  air  here  is  efteemed  very  wholefome,  a 
proof  of  which  we  were  eye-witnefles  of  in  two  old  men,  the  one 
who  had  palled  his  noth,  the  other  his  115th  year,  both  of  them 
enjoying  their  fenfes  and  limbs  ftill  perfedt. 

After  having  palfed  the  night  in  the  convent,  we  embarked  early 
in  the  morning  on  board  our  boat,  and  croffing  the  channel  between 
Salamis  and  the  main  land,  which  is  in  that  part  no  more  than  half 
a mile  broad,  we  fet  foot  on  fhore  at  a place  dillant  about  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Megara,  were  we  found  horfes  waiting  to  carry 
us  up  to  the  town.  The  city  changed  its  original  name  of  Nifea  to 
that  of  Megara,  and  received  the  cuftoms  and  language  of  the  Dorians 
from  a Peloponnefian  colony,  who  pofleffing  themfdves  of  the 
town  by  conqueft  deftroyed  its  former  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of 
Paufanias  there  was  at  Megara  an  aquedudt,  built  by  the  tyrant 
Theagenes,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  number  of  marble 
pillars,  which  fupported  it.  The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  con- 
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fecrated  to  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides:  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  recorded  a ftory  of  Megarus,  fon  to  one  of  thefe  nymphs, 
who  was  faved  from  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  by  fwimming  to  the 
fummit  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  Geranos,  fo  called  from  a 
flock  of  cranes,  who  by  their  cries  directed  him  to  the  dry  land. 
Near  the  aqueduct  was  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  with 
her  ftatue  in  brafs,  by  Strangylion,  together  with  thofe  of  the  twelve 
fupreme  gods,  by  the  hand  of  Praxiteles.  In  the  way  to  the  citadel, 
called  Caria,  from  Car,  fon  of  Phoroneus,  in  whofe  time  it  was  faid 
to  have  been  built,  flood  the  Temenos  and  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius ; between  which  temple  and  the  citadel  flood  thofe  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  with  that  of  Ceres,  called  the  Megareon.  There  was 
alfo  another  citadel  named  the  Citadel  of  Alcathous,  in  which  was 
preferved,  with  great  veneration,  a large  ftone,  on  which  the  god 
Apollo  was  faid  to  have  placed  his  lyre,  while  he  afiifted  Alcathous 
in  building  the  walls  of  the  fortrefs.  This  piece  of  hiftory  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  a medal,  which  I met  with  at  Megara;  on  the 
reverfe  of  which  is  a lyre  with  the  infcription  MErAPEXlN.  In 
this  citadel  was  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  Megareus,  the  temple  of 
Ceres  Thefmophora,  with  thofe  of  many  other  deities.  But  one  of 
the  chief  curiofities  of  Megara  was  the  tomb  of  Chorsebus  with  an 
infcription,  in  which  was  related  his  ftory  in  elegiac  verfe,  (which  is 
to  be  found  at  length  in  the  firft  book  of  Statius’s  Thebaid,)  near  the 
gate  called  NYM$EIA,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a pyramid  of 
Apollo  Carneus.  Adjoining  to  the  Port  Nifseum  was  a temple 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  firnamed  Melophora,  the  divinity,  to  whom  the 
people  of  Megara  paid  the  moft  veneration,  as  the  chief  produ£t  of 
their  country  confifted  in  corn. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  rendered  themfelves  famous  by  de- 
puting with  the  Athenians  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  Salamis ; 
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but  more  fo  by  the  victory  obtained  by  them  over  part  of  the  Perfian 
army  commanded  by  Mardonius;  who,  returning  to  join  their 
general  at  Thebes,  after  having  ravaged  the  territories  of  Megara, 
were  for  the  mofl  part  deftroyed.  They  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians ; which  they  thought  fit  to  break,  and 
enter  into  a treaty  with  the  Athenians;  thinking  by  their  affiftance 
to  be  more  capable  of  defending  themfelves  againfl  the  Corinthians, 
with  whom  they  were  continually  at  war.  The  Athenians,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  a better  Rate  of  defence,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  town  in  awe,  built  a flrong  wall,  which  reached  from 
the  Port  Nifaeum  to  the  city,  and  left  a competent  garrifon  to  refill 
the  attacks  of  any  enemy,  and  prevent  the  town  from  changing  its 
alliance.  In  efFedt,  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  had  many  dif- 
putes,  and  fkirmilhes  upon  account  of  the  former  having  taken  upon 
them  the  defence  of  Megara ; but  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  growing 
jealous  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  fearing  that  what  was  begun 
under  the  colour  of  affifling  them  againfl  their  enemies,  might  end 
in  their  being  enflaved  by  their  protestors,  determined  to  embrace 
the  firft  opportunity  of  difengaging  themfelves  from  the  Athenians. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  heard  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Euboea, 
and  that  Pericles  with  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  was  dis- 
patched againfl  the  rebels ; upon  which,  following  the  example  of 
the  Euboeans,  they  maffacred  the  garrifon,  that  was  left  for  their 
defence,  and  uniting  themfelves  with  their  ancient  enemies  the 
Corinthians,  together  with  the  Sicyonians  and  Epidaurians  invaded 
the  territories  of  Eleufis,  which  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Athens. 
But  foon  growing  weary  of  their  new  allies,  and  finding  their 
inconveniences  increafed  by  a change  calculated  to  redrefs  them, 
they  a fecond  time  made  a propofal  to  the  Athenians,  that  if  they 
would  polfefs  themfelves  of  the  wall,  which  was  garrifoned  by 
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Peloponnefians,  they  would  deliver  their  city  into  their  hands.  In 
order  to  put  this  enterprife  in  execution  Hippocrates  was  dis- 
patched at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  Athenians,  'who  landing  in  the 
night  furprifed  the  Peloponnefian  garrifon,  and  driving  them  out 
recovered  the  fortification.  In  the  mean  time  there  arofe  in  the  city 
a violent  tumult  between  the  two  fa&ions,  one  of  which  was  de~ 
firous  of  delivering  up  the  city  according  to  their  engagement  to 
Hippocrates;  but  the  other,  which  was  by  far  the  ftrongefl,  being 
compofed  of  fuch  as  had  been  moll  aftive  in  the  maffacre  of  the 
Athenian  garrifon,  fearing  the  punifhment  due  to  their  treachery, 
refolved  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  utmofl,  at  the  fame  time  fending 
difpatches  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  their  immediate  afhflance. 
The  Athenian  general  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  force  them  to 
obedience,  bent  all  his  endeavours  towards  rendering  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  citadel  of  Nifaea,  which  having  carried  in  a few  days,  he  laid 
fiege  to  the  city,  but  thought  proper  to  withdraw  with  all  his  forces 
upon  the  arrival  of  Brafidas  with  a fuperior  army  from  Lacedaemon, 
who  upon  this  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and  received  as  conqueror. 
Some  time  after,  both  the  armies  being  retired,  thofe  who  favoured 
the  Athenian  party  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  while  thofe  of  the 
adverfe  faction,  having  the  authority  indifputed  in  their  own  hands, 
put  to  death  all  thofe  of  the  contrary  party  that  they  could  lay  hold 
on,  which  amounted  to.  the  number  of  about  one  hundred ; and 
taking  upon  themfelves  the  adminiflration  of  all  affairs,  changed  the 
form  of  government,  which  was  before  democratic,  into  a pure 
ariflocracy,  which  continued  a long  time  without  any  alteration. 

This  city  ftill  preferves  its  ancient  name  of  Megara,  though  it  is 
now  no  other  than  a poor  miferable  village  of  about  one  hundred 
houfes,  or  rather  huts,  none  of  them  being  more  than  one  flory 
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high.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  a hill,  in  the  middle  of  a very 
fruitful  plain ; the  inhabitants  are  a very  induflrious  people,  employ- 
ing themfelves  wholly  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  which  anfwer 
their  labours,  affording  them  com  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe  and  for 
exportation.  At  the  time  that  we  arrived  at  Megara  they  were 
threlhing  their  corn,  which  is  performed  in  a very  particular  manner. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  defert  the  village,  and  raifing  little  huts  of  boughs  of 
trees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town,  have  no  other  habitation  till 
their  corn  is  all  laid  up  in  the  repofitories.  The  ufe  of  the  flail  is 
unknown  to  them,  inftead  of  which  they  feparate  the  corn  from  the 
ear  in  the  following  manner : they  choofe  a piece  of  ground  which 
muft  be  very  even,  and  the  furface  free  from  ftones,  or  any  other 
impediment ; in  the  middle  of  this  they  drive  a flake,  to  which  they 
fatten  four  or  five  horfes  abreaft,  leaving  between  the  flake  and  the 
neareft  horfe  a fpace  of  about  four  yards : after  this  they  lay  their 
corn  all  round  under  the  horfes  feet,  and  then  whipping  them  along 
keep  them  continually  in  a pretty  good  trot ; which  by  trampling 
the  corn  under  their  feet  make  more  expedition  in  feparating  it  than 
five  of  the  ableft  threfhers : after  this  they  bury  it  all  in  wells  dug 
for  that  purpofe,  where  the  let  it  lie  till  they  have  occafion  for  it 
either  for  exportation,  or  their  own  ufe. 

The  ancient  city  contained  in  its  circuit,  befides  the  hill  on  which 
ftands  the  prefent  village,  great  part  of  the  plain  beneath,  on  that 
fide,  which  looks  towards  the  fea;  as  appears  from  the  great  quantities 
of  ruins,  'that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  fields  on  that  fide  of  the  village. 
The  foundations  of  the  wall  which  joined  the  Port  Nifasa  with  the 
city,  and  which  was  near  two  miles  in  length,  are  to  be  traced  all 
the  way  from  the  fea,  till  you  enter  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
* - town. 
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town.  The  firft  thing  you  meet  with,  as  you  go  along  the  road  Mecara. 
towards  the  village,  is  the  remains  of  a fmall  fquare  building,  erected, 
as  is  to  be  learned  from  the  infcription,  in  honour  of  a perfon  who 
had  been  feveral  times  conqueror  in  almoft  all  the  public  games  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  is  written  upon  two  ftones  on  each  fide  of  the 
entrance,  and  runs  thus: 


OATMTOA 

IIT0IA  EN 

EN  IIEICH 

MEIAHTw 

IIANEAAHNIA 

I1T0IA  EN 

EN  A0HNAIC 

MAFNHCIA 

nr©iA  EN 

KOINA  ACIAC 

AEA<f>OIC  B 

EN  OIAAAEA<DEIA 

NEMEIA  EN 

AKTIA  EN 

AprEi  r 

NEIKOnOAEI  B 

IC0MIA  B 

FIT0IA  EN 

IIANA0HNAIA 

CIAH  B 

EN  A0HNAIC 

ACKAHniAEIA 

OATMniA  EN 

EN  EniAATPw 

A0HNAIC 

IIT0IA  EN 

EAETCEINIA 

IIEPrH  A 

EN  A0HNAIC 

rrr©iA  en 

r 

0ECCAAONEIKH 

HPAKAEIA 

KAriETiOAIA 

EN  0HBAIC 

EN  PwMH 

TPOOX1NEIA- 

A0HNAC  nPOMAXOT 

EN  AEBAAEIA 

EN  PwMH  A 

B 

ETCEBEIA  EN 

EAET0EPEIA 

nOTIOAOlC 

EN  IIAATEIAIC 

CEBACTA  EN 

THN  EIC  APrOC 

NEAnOAEI 

ACniAA 

Opposite 
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Meg  a r a.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road,  is  a large  heap  of 

ruins,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  two  ftatues  of  women  about'eight  feet 
high,  without  heads,  and  having  no  attributes  to  fhew  for  whom 
they  were  defigned.  Among  the  ruins  are  the  two  following  in- 
fcriptions,  both  upon  ftones,  that  feem  to  have  ferved  as  frizes  to 
the  building : 

H BOTAH  KAI  O AHMOS  H BOTAH  KAI  O AHMOS 
O AHMOS  KAAAINEIKON  NOMIAAA  AHMHTPION  IIPAHinNOS 

AN  KAAAINEIKOT  TPAMMATETSANTA  KAI  TYMNASIAP 

NAIIAPXOTNTA  TOAHAEKA  XHSANTA  EK  TX2N  IAIftN 
H KAI  EKATOSTON  ETOS  EK  TflN  IAIX2N 

O AHMOS 
ATTOKPATOPA  KAI 
SAPA  ©EOT  TION 
APETHS  ENEKEN 
KAI  ETEPrETHS 


Crofling  the  road  once  more,  you  difcover  the  remains  of  fome 
magnificent  edifice,  as  is  to  be  judged  from  feveral  beautiful  columns 
of  white  marble,  that  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  feem  by  their 
proportions  to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  probably  may 
have  been  one  of  the  temples  of  Ceres  already  mentioned,  in  which 
opinion  I was  more  confirmed  by  an  infcription  I found  near  it  in 
honour  of  the  emprefs  Sabina,  which  mentions  her  being  newly 
admitted  to  the  myfteries  of  Ceres: 

SABEINAN  BASIAISSAN  SEBASTHN  NEAN  AHMHTPA 
ATTOKPATOPOS  AAPIANOT  TTNAIKA  nAM<DTAOI  TITO 
THN  EniMEAEIAN  IOYAIOT  KANAITOT  TOT  KPATIS 
TOT  AN0YITATOY  EPATHTOYNTOS  AISXIX2NOS 
TOY  AAMOKPATOTS 
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At  a fmall  diftance  hence  are  feveral  other  infcriptions,  the  firft  Me&ara. 
of  the  two  following  is  in  honour  of  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  *' 

L.  Verus : 

AYTOKPATOPA  KAICAPA  MAPKON  AYPHAION  AYTOKPATOPA  KAICAPA  AOYKION  AYPHAION  OY 
ANTI2NEINON  CEBACTON  ©EOY  ANTUNEINOY  CEBACTON  ©EOY  ANTfiNEINOY  YION' 

YION  ©EOY  AAPIANOY  YIUNON  ©EOY  TPAIANOY  YIUNON  ©EOY  TPAIANOY  nAPQIK 
riAP©I  KOY  EKrONON  ©EOY  NEPOYAC  AnorONON" 

H BOTAH  KAI  O AHMOC 
TnO  EniMEAEIAN  CTPATHrOT  Hi 
ONACIKAEO  


AYTOKPATOPA  KAICAPA  M ATPHAION  ANT OJN 
CEBACTON  ATTOKPATOPOC  KAICAPOC  A CEn 

CEOTHPOT  ETCEBOTC  IIEPTINAKOC  CEBACTOT 

* 

BIKOT  AAIABHNIKOT  IIAP0IKOT  MEriCTOT  KAI  IOT 
CEBACTHC  MHTPOC  CTPATODEA^N  TION  H IIOA 
H METAPE^N  TON  ETEPrETHN 


Within  the  village  are  to  be  feen  no  other  remains  of  antiquity 
than  pieces  of  columns,  and  infcriptions  ftuck  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches  and  houfes.  The  Port  Nifeum  anfwers  in  every  refped: 
the  defcription  of  it  in  Thucydides;  before  it  lies  the  little  ifland 
Minoe,  oppofite  to  the  citadel,  which  was  taken  by  Hippocrates, 
on  which  fpot  of  ground  there  is  now  a convent  of  Greek  friars 
in  a ruinous  condition.  The  chief  antiquities  of  Megara,  confxfting 
in  infcriptions,  took  me  up  a good  deal  of  time  in  copying  them. 
I made  very  ftriCt  feareh  after  the  elegiac  verfes  mentioned  by 
% Paufanias 
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Meg  a r a.  Paufanias  to  have  been  written  upon  the  tomb  of  the  hero  Chorasbus; 

as  alfo  for  that  of  Diodes,  in  honour  of  whom  was  inftituted  a 
feftival,  with  a reward  for  the  youth  who  could  give  the  fweeteft 
kifs.  But  finding  my  labours  fruitlefs,  I was  obliged  to  content  my- 
felf  with  the  ftory  of  the  former,  as  it  is  told  in  the  firft  book  of 
Statius ; and  the  particularity  of  the  feftival  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
twelfth  idyllium  of  Theocritus. 

<(  N igaioi  Meyctpvjsg  upiS’evovTeg  eperuoig, 

**  ”OX(dioi  o tyco iitjTEy  tov  A'i^mov  ug  vrepl  oixXuv 
<c  ZiEtvuv'  TipcygotSe  A toxXeoi  tov  tpiXoToud a* 
tc  A oi  mp\  Tvpcfiov  ccaXXeeg  eiotp i irpuTu 
“ K Spot  epififiolivvgi  (piXypioiTog  oczpoi  (pepscrBat* 

“ *ov  r%  ze  7rpogp(.ix,^Yi  yXvzepeJ']  epot  ^eiXegt  xtiXy 
“ BpiSopevog  s~ecpoivoigiv  ev[v  vrpog  a,7ri]X3ftv*‘ 

Having  paffed  another  indifferent  night  at  Megara,  wre  again 
Eee;usis.  embarked  on  board  our  long  boat  for  Eleusis,  diftant  from  Megara 
about  fourteen  miles,  and  nine  from  Athens.  It  was  firft  called 
Eleufis  from  a hero  of  that  name,  fon  of  Ogyges  king  of  Athens. 
This  city,  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  the  celebrated  temple  of 

Ceres, 

* “ Ye  Megarenfians,  for  the  oar  renown’d, 

“ With  joys  fucceflive  may  your  days  be  crown’d. 

“ Good  Diodes  of  all  ye  honor’d  moft, 

“ Th’  Athenian,  Diodes,  untimely  loft. 

M Throng’d  round  his  tomb,  when  fpring  the  (lumbering  year 
“ Firft  wakens,  boys  in  amorous  ftrife  appear: 

“ Who,  arm’d  with  all  the  fofter  powers  of  bli(s, 

<c  On  the  moift  lips  (hould  print  the  fweeteft  kifs. 
tl  A wreath  of  flowers  the  blooming  conqueror  wears, 

£t  And  the  gay  trophy  to  his  mother  bears.” 


Anow. 
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Ceres,  ivas  originally  governed  by  fovereigns  of  its  own ; till  El 
Ereftheus,  king  of  Athens,  invading  its  territories  was  met  by 
Immaratus,  fon  of  Eumolpus,  at  the  head  of  the  Eleufinian  forces  j 
between  whom  followed  a bloody  battle,  in  which  both  the  generals 
were  llain.  The  Athenians,  however,  having  the  better  of  the 
engagement,  propofed  a peace  little  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
Eleufisj  which  they  were  obliged,  notwithftanaing,  to  accept.  In 
confequence  of  this  treaty  it  was  Agreed  that  Eleufis  fhould  in  every 
thing  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Athens,  with  this  only  referve, 
that  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  and  the  office  of  high  prieft  fhould  be 
continued  for  ever  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus.  This  privilege  was 
maintained  for  many  ages  by  the  Eumolpidse,  a confirmation  of 
which  I found  in  an  infcription  upon  a pedeftal  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  in  which  the  word  Eu^oXTriS^v  is  plainly  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
notwithftanding  the  reft  has  fuffered  very  much  by  the  injuries  of 
time. 

KATA  TA  AOHANTA  THE 
ornAr  - - BOTAH 

EEK NAONAT 

ETAO - - YEOHTT 
TON  - AETMOAfflAHN 

There  were  in  this  city,  befides  the  famous  temple  dedicated  to 
Ceres  and  Proferpine,  one  confecrated  to  Triptolemus,  another  to 
Diana  Propylea,  and  a third  to  Neptune  the  father,  from  whom  was 
faid  to  be  defcended  the  facred  family  of  the  Eumolpidse.  There 
was  alfo  a beautiful  fpring  or  fountain,  named  Callichoros,  round 
which  the  Eleufinian  women  danced  at  the  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
nymphs.  But  the  raoft  famous  ceremonies  were  the  myfieries  of 

M Ceres, 
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Ceres,  celebrated  every  five  years  by  the  Athenians  at  this  city, 
with  the  utmoft  magnificence  and  folemnity  ; and  throughout  all 
Greece  they  were  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  the  emperor 
Hadrian  tranfported  them  to  Rome,  where  they  fubfifted  till  the 
reign  of  Theodofius  the  Elder.  As  thefe  ceremonies  are  to  be 
found  defcribed  at  large  in  Dr.  Potter,  and  other  writers  of  the 
Greek  antiquities,  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  thofe  par- 
ticulars only,  which  I found  confirmed  by  infcriptions  and  medals. 

Poppies  were  much  ufed  in  this  feftival,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  efteemed  by  the  goddefs : whence  Virgil  has 

“ Cereale  papaver.”  Georg,  i.  212. 

This  I faw  confirmed  by  a medal  at  Florence,  in  the  Grand  Duke’s 
colle&ion : the  face  is  the  head  of  the  emprefs,  with  the  infcription 
IOTAIA  AOMINA,  the  reverfe  the  goddefs  Ceres,  holding  in  one 
hand  fome  ears  of  corn,  and  in  the  other  a poppy. 

Several  medals,  which  I met  with  at  Eleufis,  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  the  goddefs  herfelf,  fitting  in  a chariot  drawn  by  ferpents, 
on  the  other  a hog,  with  the  infcription  EAEYEIE,  are  a proof 
that  Ceres  particularly  delighted  in  the  facrifice  of  that  animal,  the 
reafon  of  which  Ovid  tells  us  in  the  following  lines : 

“ Prima  Ceres  avidae  gavifa  eft  fanguine  porcae 

“ Ulta  fuas  merito  casde  nocentis  opes.”  Fafti,  1.  i.  398. 

The  names  of  feveral  of  the  offices  appertaining  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  myfteries,  I found  confirmed  by  the  infcriptions,  that  I 
met  with,  at  Eleufisj  but  more  clearly  in  that  which  is  in  the  temple 

of 
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©f  Thefeus,  at  Athens,  where  you  may  find  them  all  in  their  proper  Eleusis. 
order. 


BOYAH  H EH  APEIOY  ETA 
HMOE  NEIKOETPATHN  THN  MENNE 
EPNEIKIAOY  ©YrATEPA  MTH0EIEAN 
EETIAS  AHMHTPI  KAI  KOPH  ANE0HKEN 
IIIMEAH0ENTOE  THE  ANA0EEEDE 
TOT  EniTPOnOT  ATTHE  TAIOT 
KAEIOY  EHMAKIAOY 


This  is  in  the  church  wall  near  the  fountain  Callichorus ; the  fol- 
lowing ones  before  the  door  of  the  fame  church: 


APHANTOE  THN  EnD 

TIB  KA  EXiEniAOE  A A 

TIB  KA  ATEIAAOT  AA 

TIB  KA  AEDNIAOY  AAAOTXOT 

EYNKAHTIKDN  ANE 

ENNEA  KAI  AEKATO 

AIA  BIOT  AinADTD - 

AOEIETHN  KATAnE 

EniAATPIOIE  XAIPX1 - 

KOPDNEYEI  ©HBA 

THE  TEAAAHE  APETHE  - - - - 


IEPOOANTIN  THE  NED 
TEPAEKA  OIAOHENA  - 
T I KAATAIOT  IIATPDNOE 
MEAITEDE  ©YrATEPA 
APrTPDSAEAN  TON  BDMON 
THE  NEDTEPAE  ©EOT 
EniMEAH©ENTOE  THE 
ANA0EEEDE  TOT  TIOT 
ATTHE  KA  ATEIAAOT 
TOTTI  KA  nATPDNOE  TIOT 
Eni  IEPEIAE  KA  TIMO0EAE. 


The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at 
Eleufis,  fhew  it  to  have  been  a fabric  of  more  than  ordinary  magni- 
ficence. It  was  compofed  of  three  ftories,  each  of  a different  order, 

M2 
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as  may  be  proved  from  the  great  quantities  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  pillars;  which,  together  with  their  capitals,  and  all  their 
other  ornaments,  lie  heaped  one  upon  another  in  confufion.  The 
building  was  of  a very  large  extent,  as  is  to  be  feen  from  the  great 
fpace  of  ground,  which  is  now  covered  with  the  ruins.  It  was  built 
all  of  white  marble;  the  pavement,  which  is  ftill  entire,  being  of 
the  fame.  In  one  part  of  the  temple  is  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs, 
buried  in  the  ground  almoft  up  to  her  breafts;  on  her  head  fhe 
bears  a bafket  filled  with  the  various  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  outfide  of 
which  is  adorned  with  ears  of  corn  and  poppies.  Her  drefs  confifts 
in  a long  garment,  which  covers  her  all  over  from  below  the  neck 
to  the  feet,  and  is  fattened  on  the  top  with  a button  on  the  left 
fhoulder.  The  Turks,  who  have  a fuperftition  in  not  fuffering 
any  imitation  of  the  work  of  God,  have  induftrioufly  fpoiled  the 
face  of  it;  the  reft  is  very  entire,  and  cannot  be  too  much  admired 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip,  it  being  probably  done  by  the 
hand  of  fome  celebrated  matter,  at  the  time  that  arts  and  fciences 
were  at  their  higheft  perfection  in  Greece.  From  what  is  novr 
remaining  above  ground,  which  is  about  feven  feet  high,  I judge  the 
whole  ftatue  to  have  been  near  twenty  feet  in  height. 

The  village,  which  is  ftill  called  Leufina,  or  Eleufina,  is  fituated 
upon  a rifing  ground,  and  confifts  of  about  fifty  poor  cottages 
inhabited  by  as  many  families  of  miferable  Greeks;  with  one  Turk, 
who  lives  in  a large  houfe  as  Governor,  himfelf  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  Vaivode  of  Athens.  From  the  ruins,  that  are 
fcattered  all  about  the  neighbouring  fields,  one  may  conclude  Eleufis 
to  have  been  a city  of  a pretty  confiderable  extent, v reaching  down 
as  far  as  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a good  way  beyond 
the  hill,  on  which  Hands  the  prefent  village.  The  plain  around  is 

very 
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very  fruitful,  and  worthy  the  protedtion  of  the  Ceres,  being  covered 
with  plenty  of  corn,  olive  trees,  and  vineyards.  All  the  way  from 
the  neareft  mountain,  for  the  fpace  of  four  miles  to  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aquedudt,  with  many  of  the 
arches  ftill  entire.  The  water  conveyed  by  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
employed  by  the  priefts  in  religious  ufes.  At  fome  diftance  from  the 
temple  is  a large  well  of  excellent  water,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  fountain  Callichorus.  Towards  the  fea  are  the  foundations 
of  feveral  very  large  buildings,  which  feem  rather  to  have  been 
places  of  ftrength  than  fhew;  though  in  other  parts  are  to  be  feen 
many  fragments  of  precious  marbles,  which  prove  that  Eleufis  had 
other  fragments  to  boaft  of  befide  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

We  dept  the  following  night  upon  a fofa  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Turk,  who  received  us  with  great  hofpitality ; the  next  morning,  by 
break  of  day  we  proceeded  towards  our  boat,  which  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  ancient  harbour,  compofed  by  two  moles,  but  of  a very  fmali 
extent  ; ferving  only  for  the  reception  of  boats,  being  neither  capa- 
cious nor  deep  enough  to  admit  any  veflel  of  a moderate  fize.  By  the 
affiftance  of  a favourable  gale  we  foon  reached  the  Pirseum,  where 
as  foon  as  ever  we  were  on  board  our  fhip,  and  had  taken  leave  of 
the  Englifh  conful,  we  put  again  to  fea,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Athenian  territories. 

In  the  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  near  the  promontory  of 
Sunium,  now  called  Cape  Colonna,  from  feventeen  columns  (the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sunia)  that  are  now  Handing  on 
the  fummit  of  it.  We  were  fheltered  on  the  other  fide  by  the  defart 
ifland  Gaydouronifi,  or  the  Ifle  of  AlTes.  It  was  called  anciently 
Patroclea,  from  Patroclus,  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of 
JEgypt  j who  coming  with  his  fleet  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians, 
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C*re  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Macedonian  Antigonus,  fortified 

CCLON-NA.  . ° « 

s — L — , it  with  ramparts  and  a ftrong  wall. 

Near  the  promontory  of  Sunium  was  anciently  a town  of  the  fame 
name,  which  was  included  under  the  tribe  of  Leontis;  by  the  ruins 
it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  no  great  extent  nor  magnificence. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  confift  in  feventeen  beautiful  columns  of 
white  marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  their  frizes  and  architraves. 
The  proportions  and  form  of  the  building  being  much  the  fame  as 
the  temple  of  Thefeus  at  Athens,  make  any  farther  defcription  of 
the  figure  unneceffary,  The  cornilhes  are  neatly  fet  off  with 
ornaments  in  a very  good  tafte,  which  indeed  is  diftinguifhable 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  edifice. 

Upon  this  promontory  king  vEgeus,  impatient  for  the  return  of 
his  fon  Thefeus  from  Crete,  and  folicitous  for  his  fafety,  waited  his 
arrival ; but  not  finding  the  wifhed-for  fignal  hung  out,  upon  the 
approach  of  his  fhip,  (which  wras  negledted  as  they  were  ftill  at  a 
pretty  confiderable  diftance  from  Athens,  never  fufpedting  the  old 
king’s  making  a journey  as  far  as  Sunium  to  meet  them,)  in  defpair 
threw  himfelf  off  of  the  rocks,  in  memory  of  whom  the  neighbour- 
ing fea  was  ever  after  called  the  iEgean  fea. 

<c  Linquitur  Eois  longe  fpeculabile  proris 
(C  Sunion;  unde  vagi  cafurum  in  nomina  ponti 
<c  Crefiia  decepit  falfo  ratis  iEgea  velo 

Stat.  Theb.  xii.  624. 

On 


* “ Sunium,  by  eaftern  prows  afar  perceiv’d, 

“ Is  left,  from  whence  the  Cretan  (hip  deceiv’d 
“ The  fire  with  fable  fails,  as  o’er  the  fteep 
“ He  bent,  in  adt  to  fall,  and  name  the  deep. 
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On  another  hill,  at  a fm all  diftance  hence,  beyond  the  ruins  of  Cape 
the  town  of  Sunium,  are  the  foundations  of  a large  fquare  building  «_  — — > 
of  white  marble,  which  being  omitted  by  all  the  ancient  authors, 
who  have  mentioned  this  place,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  it  has 
been.  Finding  nothing  elfe  here  worthy  our  curiofity,  and  no 
infcriptions  to  give  me  employment  in  copying  them,  after  having 
taken  our  fill  in  admiring  the  (lately  remains  of  Minerva’s  temple,, 
we  again  weighed  anchor  in  order  to  purfue  our  intended  voyage. 

By  the  advantage  of  a favourable  gale  of  wind  we  began  foon  to 

lofe  fight  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  having  on  our  left 

hand  the  ifland  Macronisj,  fo  called  from  its  length,  which  is  more  Macroniss* 

than  ten  times  its  breadth,  we  foon  got  into  the  (freights  between 

the  ifles  Zea  and  Thermia. 

Macronifi  is  a name  given  to  the  former  ifland  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  it  being  called  by  the  ancients  Cranae,  and  afterwards  the 
ifle  of  Helena,  from  the  report  that  this  was  the  firft  place  in  which 
Paris  was  rendered  happy  by  the  enjoyment  of  his  beauteous  prize. 

Agreeable  to  this  piece  of  hiftory,  Homer  makes  him  addrefs  her 
with  the  following  tender  expreflions : 

“ ’AAA’  uyz  Svj  (piXoryli  TpuTreioptv  suuj]BevT£' 

tc  ’Ov  ydg  <7TU7T0T£  ju/wJe  spug  (fipeVUg  dfA<piKolXV$SVj 

“ cr0r  0T£  ?£  7Tpo7epOV  AuKecfoZipOVOg  IfclpOiTZlV'qg 

<(  E’Va eov  dp7rixpaq  ev  'irovjo7ronoigi  vee<r<n * 

“ T sv  Kpavuri  Ipayvjv  (piXoT'/fli  x)  evvvy 

'XI?  gee  vvv  sp upoci,  jc,  pts  yX vxug  I'piepog  a/psi*-”  Hom.  Iliad  T. 

The 


<c 


* “ But  let  the  bufinefs  of  our  life  be  love : 

“ Thefe  fofter  moments  let  delights  employ, 
“ And  kind  embraces  fnatch  the  hafty  joy. 


“ Not 
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The  ill  and  Zea  had  the  ancient  name  of  Ceos,  from  Ceos  fon  to 
~>  one  of  the  giants.  It  was  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Simonides,  and  of  Erafiftratus  a no  lefs  noted  phyfician.  In 
thofe  times  it  was  very  well  inhabited,  and  had  four  pretty  con- 
fiderable  cities ; but  the  people  were  little  better  than  Barbarians,  as 
may  be  judged  from  a moft  unnatural  cuftom  prevalent  among 
them  of  killing  all  their  old  men  after  they  had  palled  the  age  of 
fixty ; efteeming  them  after  that  no  other  than  a weight  upon  the 
public.  If  fuch  a piece  of  cruelty  could  be  ever  thought  excufable, 
it  was  when  they  committed  it  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty ; for 
being  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  hard  prelfed  for  want  of 
provifions,  they  formed  a refolution  of  making  away  with  all  hands 
unfit  for  bearing  arms  ; which  coming  to  the  ears  of  their  enemies, 
was  the  caufe  of  their  fafety;  for  the  Athenians,  fhocked  at  the 
thoughts  ©f  their  driving  a people  to  commit  fo  horrid  a barbarity, 
to  prevent  the  putting  their  defign  in  execution,  immediately  raifed 
the  fiege.  They  ufually  difpatched  their  old  men  by  giving  them 
large  dofes  of  opium,  which,  as  they  had  little  ftrength  to  refill  the 
working  of  the  poifon,  carried  them  off  without  the  leaft  torment  or 
pain,  in  the  gentleft  manner  imaginable. 

The  illand  is  excelfively  barren,  fo  that  the  prefent  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  feek  almoll  all  the  necelfaries  of  life  from  abroad.  It 
has,  however,  a good  and  fpacious  harbour,  cfteemed  by  the  feamen 
one  of  the  fafell  in  thefe  parts. 

Thermia 


“ Not  thus  I lov’d  thee,  when  from  Sparta’s  fhore 
“ My  forc’d,  my  willing  heavenly  prize  I bore, 

When  firft  entranc’d  in  Cranae’s  ifle  I lay, 
u Mix’d  with  thy  foul,  and  all  diflolv’d  away.”  Pors. 
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Thermia  is  divided  from  Zea  by  a ftreight  about  a league 
broad.  It  was  called  originally  Cy  thnos,  from  a perfon  of  that 
name,  who  led  thither  the  colony,  that  firft  inhabited  it.  The 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Thermia,  from  the  number  of  hot 
baths,  that  were  found  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland.  This  place  gave 
birth  to  the  celebrated  painter  Cydias,  hence  called  the  Cythnian, 
whofe  works  were  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  that  a piece 
of  his,  reprefenting  the  Argonautic  expedition,  was  bought  by 
Hortenfiu?  the  Roman  orator  at  the  extravagant  price  of  one 
hundred  and  fixty-four  talents. 

This  ifland  is  at  prefent  but  thinly  inhabited,  having  only  three  or 
four  fmall  villages  ; but  it  is  fruitful  in  comparifon  of  Zea,  prpducing 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  cheefe,  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe, 
who  live  in  ft ; as  alfo  a fmall  quantity  of  filk,  from  the  exportation 
of  which  they  make  a fhift  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Grand  Signor. 

Continuing  our  voyage  we  left,  on  our  right  hand  the  ifland  of 
Syra,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Joura,  or  Jura,  after  which  we 
came  in  fight  of  Tine,  one  of  the  belt  peopled  iflands  in  all  the 
Archipelago. 

Syra  was  known  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Syros,  and 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  philofopher  Pherecydes,  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Pythagoras’s  mafter.  The  air  is  very  wholefome,  and 
the  foil  not  entirely  barren,  fince  the  inhabitants,  who  live  all  in  one 
village,  On  the  fummit  of  the  ifland,  can  eafily . fuftain  themfelves 
upon  the  products  of  the  land,  which  confift  chiefly  in  corn  and 
wine.  It  affords  alfo  fome  paflurage  for  their  cattle,  with  which  they 
are  not  ill  provided. 

The  ifland  of  Joura  was  anciently  called  Gyaros,  famous  for 
nothing  but  its  barreunefs  and  mifery,  upon  which  account  the 
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Joura.  Romans  made  ufe  of  it  as  a prifon,  and  filled  it  with  criminals, 
l,Lr  whence  Juvenal, 

<f  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carcere  dignum.”  Sat.  i.  1.  73. 
and  again, 

“ Ut  Gyarae  claufus  fcopulis,  parvaque  Seripho.”  Sat.  x.  1.  170. 

Tins.  Tine,  named  in  ancient  times  Tinos,  was  famous  for  a temple  of 
Neptune,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  ifland,  for  which  reafon  we  fee  at 
prefent  medals  with  the  head  of  Neptune  on  one  fide,  on  the  other 
a trident  with  the  infcription  TH;  and  another  with  the  whole 
figure  of  Neptune  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a bunch  of  grapes. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  of  the  emperor  Sept.  Severus,  on  the 
reverfe  of  which  is  a trident  with  a ferpent  twilled  in  the  prongs, 
and  the  infcription  THNIX2N.  This  ifland  is  at  prefent  in  a more 
flourilhing  condition  than  any  of  this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  pro- 
ducing in  great  abundance  corn,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and  filk.  The 
principal  village,  which  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea-fhore,  is  that  of 
St.  Nicholas ; befides  which  there  are  above  fifty  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland,  all  well  inhabited. 

Having  paired  Tine,  we  foon  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Mycone.  Mycone,  which  defended  us  from  the  rage  of  a violent  northerly 
wind,  and  it  detained  us  here  for  tfie  fpace  often  days.  This  ifland 
has  preferved  its  ancient  name,  uncorrupted  to  this  day ; and  is  at 
prefent  in  greater  profperity  than  when  Greece  flourifhedj  the 
inhabitants  of  it  being  in  thofe  tim*es  famous  only  for  their  poverty, 
and  addrefs  in  infinuating  themfelves  to  great  men’s  tables,  which 
rendered  the  name  of  Myconian  almoft  fynonymous  with  Parafite. 

6 Archilochus, 
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Archilochus,  abufing  Pericles,  calls  him,  in  allufion  to  this,  knX^rov 
eTTBi(r7rciiovToi  eig  'jet  gvpTrogia,  M vkoviuv  $ikviv.  It  has  at  prefent  no 
more  than  one  village,  fituated  near  the  fea-fhore,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  generally  in  pretty  good  circumftances,  which  is  owing 
entirely  to  their  own  induftry ; they  being  reputed  the  beft  failors  of 
all  the  Archipelago,  and  owning  feveral  veffels  of  burden,  with 
which  they  carry  on  a very  advantageous  trade.  The  face  of  the 
ifland  is  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  within  it  is  by  no  means  of  an 
ungrateful  foil,  producing  corn,  wine,  and  cotton,  of  which  the 
women  make  blockings,  and  by  the  fale  of  them  to  moll  fhips,  that 
pafs,  they  make  a confiderable  gain.  In  the  village  you  meet  with 
above  five  women  for  one  man,  they  being  mod  of  them  employed  in 
their  fhips,  which  feldom  lie  idle,  efpecially  in  fummer ; at  which 
time  there  is  to  be  feen  in  Mycone  fcarce  any  thing  but  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  fat  hogs.  Thefe  females  have  the  charader 
of  being  the  mofl  beautiful  of  all  the  Archipelago,  there  being  none, 
that  pretend  to  difpute  it  with  them,  except  the  Teniotes;  which  dif- 
ference it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  decide,  as  I faw  only  thofe  of 
Mycone ; who,  to  give  them  their  due,  are  by  no  means  difagree- 
able.  Their  drefs,  however,  which  is  little  different  from  that  of 
Milo,  is  very  unpleafing,  as  is  the  cuflom  of  painting  both  white 
and  red,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  them.  There  are  few 
remains  of  antiquity  in  this  ifland  : a little  without  the  village,  near 
a well,  is  Handing  a very  beautiful  altar,  adorned  with  bulls  heads 
and  fefloons  of  flowers  ; which  has  fuffered  hardly  any  thing  from 
the  injuries  of  time.  Over  the  doors  of  many  of  the  houfes  are  to  be 
feen  little  bafs-relievos  of  different  fubjeds.  We  met  with  a foot  of 
a brazen  ftatue,  which  was  found  a few  years  ago  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well ; but  the  whole  figure  could  never  be  difeoyered,  though  the 
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ftri&eft  fearch  imaginable  was  made  after  it.  The  foot,  as  it  fhews 
one  in  a very  dear  manner  the  form  of  the  Greek  fandal,  I thought 
very  well  worth  bringing  away,  to  which  end  I purchafed  it  for  a 
fmall  confideration.  Nor  muft  I forget  a beautiful  infcription  in  a 
Greek  church;  for  an  exad  copy  of  which  fee  Plate  V. 

After  having  remained  two  or  three  days  at  Mycone,  embracing 
the  firft  opportunity  of  moderate  weather,  we  refolved  to  make 
another  expedition  in  our  long  boat,  to  which  we  were  chiefly 
invited  by  the  fmall  diftance  of  the  famous  ifland  of  Delos,  which 
from  the  neareft  point  of  Mycone  is  divided  by  a channel  only  two 
miles  broad,  though  from  the  anchoSring-place  to  that  fide  of  the 
ifland,  on  which  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  it 
is  above  three  leagues.  It  was  owing  to  its  being  fo  near  the  ifland 
of  Mycone,  that  the  ancients,  who  had  a tradition  that  it  was 
formerly  a floating  ifle,  imagined  that  Apollo  had  faftened  it  on  one 
fide  to  Mycone,  and  on  the  other  to  Gyaros,  which  latter  indeed  is 
at  a much  greater  diftance.  This  particularly  is  mentioned  by  Virgil 

in  the  following  manner : 

. Statius 

“ Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratiflima  tellus 
* “ Nereidum  matri  et  Neptuno  iEgeo ; 

tc  Quam  pius  Arcitenens  oras  et  littora  circum 
Errantem,  Mycone  celsa,  Gyaroque  revinxit, 

“ Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos* **.”  IE n.  iii.  1.  73. 


* “ Rifmg  amidft  the  Teas  a pleafant  ifle 
“ Is  till’d  by  men;  facred  to  her  that  bare 
“ The  Nereids,  and  th’  TEgean  Neptune’s  name; 

“ Which,  once  vague  floating  round  the  coafts  and  ftiores* 

**  The  pious  god  that  wields  the  bow,  faft  bound 
“ With  Gyaros  and  Mycone;  then  gave 

To  reft  unihaken,  and  contemn  the  winds.”  Beresford. 
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Statius  alfo  mentions  Apollo’s  being  delighted  at  the  ifland’s  being 
fixed,  and  at  not  having  the  trouble  any  longer  of  fearching  for  it  in 
different  parts  of  the  fea. 

“ Seu  juvat  .ffigeum  feriens  Latonius  umbra 
te  Cynthus,  et  affiduam  pelago  non  quasrere  Delon*.” 

Theb.  1.  i.  1.  834. 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  word  Delos  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent opinions,  the  moft  reafonable  of  which  to  me  appears  that  of 
Ariftotle,  qui  hanc  ita  appellatam  prodidit,  quoniam  repente  ap- 
paruerit  enata  (Pliny),  fince  the  ifle  is  faid  to  have  appeared  out  of 
.the  fea  on  a fudden,  being  formed  by  a violent  earthquake  j and  we 
have  too  many  undifputed  examples  of  parallel  phenomena  of  nature 
to  call  the  probability  of  this  account  in  queftion.  It  was  alfo  called 
Ortygia,  from  the  prodigious  number  of  quails,  that  were  anciently 
to  be  found  all  over  the  ifland. 

“ Linquimus  Ortygiae  portus,  pelagoque  volamus  f 

Virg.  Mn.  iii.  1.  124. 

Notwithftanding  this  ifland  is  very  inconhderable  in  fize,  being  no 
more  than  ten  miles  in  circumference,  the  notion  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  born  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Cynthus,  ren- 
dered it  highly  efteemed  and  reverenced  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
this  account  Erifidhon,  fon  of  Cecrops,  firft  king  of  Athens,  ereded 
a temple  in  honour  of  Apollo ; which  receiving  in  fucceeding  ages 

continual 


* “ Or,  pleas’d  to  find  fair  Delos’  float  no  more, 

“ Delight  in  Cynthus,  and  the  fliady  fliore,”  Pope5. 

f “ The  harbours  of  Ortygia  leave  we  now.”  Beresford. 


Delos. 
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continual  embeilifhments,  was  at  laft  efteemed  one  of  the  moll 
magnificent  edifices  of  all  Greece.  It  flood  at  the  entrance  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  city,  built  chiefly  of  granite,  and  other  more 
precious  marble,  which  received  additional  decorations  from  many 
different  princes,  particularly  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria.  The  mofl  remarkable  ornaments 
of  this  city  were,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  a theatre,  a naumachium, 
gymnafium,  feveral  very  grand  porticos,  a temple  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  befides  a great  number  of  altars  and  ftatues 
dedicated  to  different  gods  and  heroes.  The  oracle  here  was  efteemed 
inferior  to  none,  except  that  of  Delphi;  though  Apollo  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  refided  here  only  during  the  fummer  feafon,  taking  up 
his  winter  quarters  at  Patara,  a city  of  Lycia. 

“ Qualis  ubi  hybernam  Lyciam,  Xanthique  fluenta 

“ Deferit,  ac  Delum  maternam  invifit  Apollo*.” 

Virg.  Ain.  iv.  1.  143. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  the  ancients,  whenever  they  paffed  this 
ifland,  either  to  flop  at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
facrifices  for  a fecure  and  profperous  voyage ; or  elfe  to  make  liba- 
tions to  the  fame  purpofe  from  their  fhips.  Hence  we  find  Aineas  in 
the  temple  offering  up  thefe  fupplications : 

“ Templa  Dei  faxo  venerabar  ftru&a  vetufto: 

“ Da  propriam,  Thymbrace,  domum,  da  moenia  feflis. 

“ Da.  Pater,  Augurium,  atque  animis  illabere  noftrisf.” 

Virg.  Ain.  iii.  1.  84. 

Ulyffes 


* “ As  when  Apollo  wintry  Lycia  flies, 

“ And  Xanthus’  ftream,  anu  his  maternal  ifle 
“ Delos  revifits.” 

f “ There  to  the  temple  of  the  god  I went, 

“ And  thus  before'the  (hrine  my  vows  prefer*: 


Beresford. 


“ Give, 
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Ulyffes  alfo,  In  his  voyage  from  Scyros,  makes  his  libations,  and  Delos. 
offers  up  his  prayers  from  his  fhip.  v— — v-^i 


“ Jam  Delos  opacat 


ff  ^quor,  ubi  excelfa  libant  Carchefia  puppe, 

“ Refponfique  fidem,  et  verum  Calchanta  precantur. 

<c  Audiit  Arcitenens,  zephyrumque  e vertice  Cynthi 

<c  Impulit,  et  dubiis  pleno  dedit  omina  velo.”  Stat.  Achill.  1.  ii. 


The  Athenians  had  a cuftom  of  fending  a fhip  hither  every  year, 
with  a confiderable  number  of  citizens,  who  ufed  to  make  a folemn 
facrifice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  This  annual  ceremony  was 
firft  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who  in  his  expedition  to  Crete,  flop- 
ping here  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  Apollo,  made  a vow,  that 
if  he  returned  in  fafety  he  would  inftitute  a yearly  folemnity  in 
honour  of  the  deity.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Athenians  made 
an  annual  voyage  in  the  very  fame  fhip,  that  Thefeus  made  ufe 
of  in  his  Cretan  expedition;  keeping  it  in  conftant  repair  by  add- 
ing new  tackling  continually  as  the  old  wore  out,  as  the  poet 
Callimachus  tells  us : 


Hymn  to  Delos,  1.  313. 


The 


“ Give,  O Thymbraeus,,  give  a refting-place 


u To  the  fad  relicks  of  the  Trojan  race; 
“ A feat  fecure,  a region  of  their  own, 
u A lafting  empire,  and  a happier  town- 


“ Let  not  my  prayers  a doubtful  anfwer  find, 
“ But  in  clear  auguries  unveil  thy  mind.” 


Dryden, 


“ And  hence  the  Tons  of  Cecrops  annual  fend 
“ The  fam’d  Theorian  veflel,  that  defies 
u The  power  of  time,  for  ages  Rill  the  fame,” 


Dodd, 
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The  fhip  was  called  Qsufig,  and  AyXiccs,  the  officers  employed  in 
Jthe  ceremony  0ewpc\,  and  and  the  chief  A’p;^3-e«pcV.  From 

the  time  of  their  departure  till  their  return  to  Athens,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  for  any  criminal  to  fuffer  death;  and  it  was  upon  that 
account,  that  Socrates  was  reprieved  for  thirty  days  after  his  con- 
demnation. When  the  @g«po\  were  arrived  at  Delos,  they  formed 
themfelves  into  a folemn  proceffion,  and  crowned  with  chaplets  of 
laurel,  and  dreffed  in  habits  of  ceremony,  affifted  by  the  priefts  of 
the  temple,  offered  a bull  to  Apollo,  after  which  they  re-embarked 
and  returned  home.  The  bull  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  a facrifice 
the  moll  agreeable  to  Apollo,  for  which  reafon  iEneas  offers  up  one 
in  this  very  temple. 

“ Sic  fatus  meritos  aris  maflavit  honores 
<c  Taurum  Neptuno,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo*.” 

. , 2En.  iii.  1.  n8. 

Befides  this  folemnity  the  Athenians  celebrated  another  feftival  at 
Delos  once  every  five  years,  called  the  feftival  of  the  purification ; 
and  the  Ionians,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  another  with  games  and  all  forts  of  public  di- 
verfions. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  was  held  in  veneration  not  only  by  the 
Greeks,  but  revered  even  by  the  barbarians,  infomuch  that  Dads 
the  Perfian  admiral,  after  having  facked  many  Grecian  cities,  and 

ruined 


* K He  faid,  and  on  the  altars  duly  flays 
“ A bull  to  Neptune,  and  a bull  to  thee, 

<c  Bright  god  of  day !”  Beresford. 
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ruined  all  the  adjacent  iflands,  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  Delos. 
and  pillaging  the  temples  of  the  gods,  was  fo  thoroughly  perfuaded 
of  the  fan&ity  of  this  place,  that  he  not  only  fent  to  affure  the 
inhabitants  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  but  carrying  his 
devotion  farther,  entered  the  temple  as  a fuppliant,  and  there  offered 
up  facrifices  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  talents.  Menophanes, 
general  to  Mithradates,  behaved  in  a very  different  manner  j who 
rendering  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifland,  flew  all  thofe,  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  made  flaves  of  the  reft  ; after  which  he 
razed  the  city  and  ranfacked  the  temple,  which,  till  then,  had 
remained  unviolated.  The  chief  perfon  of  the  ifland  bore  the 
charader  of  king,  and  at  the  fame  time  performed  the  fundion  of 
high  prieft ; this  office  is  mentioned  by  Virgil, 

“ Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum,  Phoebique  facerdos 

iEn.  iii.  I.  80. 

Pififtratus  firft  purified  Delos  by  digging  up  the  dead  bodies,  and 
tranfporting  them  to  another  part  of  the  ifland ; after  which  the 
Athenians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  more  effedually  cleanfed  it  by 
carrying  all  the  dead  bodies  over  to  the  neighbouring  ifle  of  Rhenasa, 
and  prohibiting,  for  the  future,  any  body  being  fuffered  to  die,  or 
be  bom  there ; for  which  reafon  all  fick  perfons,  and  women  with 
child,  were  fent  over  to  Rhensea.  Dogs  and  other  unclean  animals 
were  alfo  forbidden  to  be  admitted  into  the  city.  Nor  were  thefe 

purifications 


* “ Anius,  whofe  brows  the  wreaths  and  laurels  grace, 
Prieft  of  the  god,  and  fov’reign  of  the  place/’ 

O 


Pitt. 
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purifications  accounted  fufficient,  fince  the  Athenians,  fome  time 
afterwards,  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  drive  out  all  its 
inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  fome  ancient  pollutions.  Thefe 
people,  taking  refuge  in  Afia  Minor,  were  foon  after  recalled  by 
command  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi;  but  in  their  return  were  all 
miferably  maflfacred  by  Aftacus,  a Perfian,  who  was  lent  to  that  end 
by  Tifaphernes,  governor  of  Lydia.  Not  with  ftanding  this  ifland 
had  fuffered  fo  many  calamities,  it  was  never  long  before  it  arrived 
at  its  former  fplendour.  After  the  deftriuftion  of  Corinth,  many  of 
the  rich  inhabitants  flying  hither  for  refuge  with  their  moft  valuable 
effects,  foon  after  their  fettlement  began  to  employ  their  wealth  in 
trade}  which  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time  enriched  the  country  to  fo 
great  a degree,  that  Delos  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  wealthy  cities 
of  all  Greece.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  new  misfortunes 
brought  it  to  a very  low  ebb,  in  which  ftate  it  remained  till  Au- 
guftus’s  time,  under  whofe  reign  it  began  once  more  to  raife  itfelf, 
and  by  degrees  arrived  to  a perfect  re-eftablifhment ; in  which  con- 
dition it  remained  till  the  final  deftrudtion  of  the  heathen  religion. 
From  the  ruins,  that  remain,  one  may  eafily  perceive  the  temple  to 
have  been  a fabric  of  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  of  a very  great 
extent.  It  was  built  of  Parian  marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  but 
there  is  no  forming  any  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  building,  the 
prefent  remains  being  nothing  but  a confufed  mafs  of  broken 
columns,  cornices,  and  architraves.  Among  the  ruins  is  to  be  feen 
part  of  the  coloflal  ftatue  of  the  deity,  to  whom  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated, which  wants  the  legs  and  head  ; and  at  a fmall  diftance  a 
large  plinth,  that  in  all  probability  ferved  as  the  bafis  to  the 
ftatue,  which,  we  learn  from  the  infcription,  was  erected  by  the 
people  of  Naxos.  The  letters  are  feven  inches  high. 

6 NA-IOI 
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On  the  oppofite  part  of  the  plinths  is  another  infcription  in  very 
particular  characters,  refembling  thofe  of  the  ancient  Tufcans,  but 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  very  old  Greek. 

ONfcFTOM  (bOAAPf  XiyAflxjSKxllTOS&kr'rff 

At  a fmall  difiance  from  the  temple  is  the  naumachium,  which, 
I believe,  is  the  only  one  now  extant  in  the  world.  It  is  an  oval 
bafon  of  three  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  furrounded  by  a 
wall  of  about  four  feet  high,  that  is  fupported  behind  by  a large 
mound  of  earth ; on  the  top  of  which  is  Handing  one  column  of 
blue  and  white  marble,  with  fome  others  fallen  on  the  ground, 
which  Ihews  it  to  have  been  adorned  all  round  with  fome  handfome 
building.  It  was  in  all  probability  filled  with  water  by  the  fea, 
which  is  but  very  little  diftant  from  it.  Near  this  is  a mound  of 
earth  of  a circular  form ; on  the  top  of  which  are  Handing  fix  granite 
pillars,  with  feveral  others  lying  on  the  ground;  within  the  columns 
is  a little  wall  like  that  of  the  naumachium,  in  circumference  about 
eighty  yards.  This  is  imagined  to  have  been  a gymnafium  ; and 
indeed  there  are  to  be  feen  not  far  from  it  two  infcriptions  mention- 
ing the  office  of  gymnafiarchon,  though  they  are  much  nearer  the 
naumachium  : whether  they  have  been  tranfported  thither  by  fome 
one  defirous  of  carrying  them  away  is  uncertain. 

BAEIAEX2S  NIKOMHA  MT0PAAATOT 

TOT  Er  BASIAEX1E  Y2EAEYKOS 

NIKOMHAOT  EIIIOANOr  FYMNAEIAPXXiN 

AIOEKOTPIAHS  AIOSICOTPIA 
PAMNTTIOS  rTMNAZIAPXriN 

O 2 


Walking 


IOO 
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Walking  hence  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  entirely 
cover  all  this  part  of  the  ifland,  thereby  rendering  it  incapable  of 
cultivation;  as  you  approach  to  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus,  you 
find  the  remains  of  a large  building  of  Parian  marble ; confifting  in 
part  of  a wall,  feveral  broken  columns,  and  an  altar  adorned  with 
fheeps  heads  and  feftoons  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  and  feveral 
heaps  of  marble,  with  fome  infcriptions  not  legible.  Near  the  altar 
is  an  infcription  in  honour  of  the  ^Egyptian  deities  Sarapis,  Ifis, 
Anubis,  and  Harpocrates,  to  whom  probably  the  altar  was  de- 
dicated. 


O - EAAN 

ON  EPMOKPATOT  AE 
- TENOMENON 
APETHE  ENEKEN  KAIETEE 

EAPAniAI  IEIAI  ANOYBIAI  APITO 

Em  IEPEDE 

AHMOKPITOT  TOT  ITOAYKAE 

AAX1N H0EN 

H$AI£TiriN  MTPX1NOS  A0HNAIOE  EnOIEI 


The  ruins,  I imagine,  anciently  to  have  formed  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus,  the  very  fpot 
where  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  born.  As  for  the  infcription 
in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  to  ere£t  altars  to  many  different  divinities  in  the  fame  temple. 
From  the  fummit  of  Cynthus,  notwithftanding  it  is  a mountain  of  no 
very  confiderable  height,  you  have  a very  beautiful  profpe£t  not 

only 
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only  of  Delos,  but  of  all  the  adjacent  iflands.  On  the  top  of  it  are  Delos. 
the  ruins  of  fome  building,  confifting  in  feveral  pieces  of  white 
marble;  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are 
Handing  three  pillars  of  blue  and  white  marble;  which,  together 
with  a fourth,  that  is  fallen  down,  ferved  to  fupport  the  roof  of  a 
fquare  room  over  a very  deep  refervoir  for  water,  into  which  the 
Mofaic  pavement  of  the  room  is  fallen.  The  pipes,  which  convey 
the  water,  are  made  of  earth,  and  are  Hill  entire.  Not  far  hence 
are  two  other  citterns  of  the  fame  nature ; one  of  which  contains 
a large  quantity  of  very  good  water,  the  other,  like  the  firft,  be- 
ing dry. 

As  you  pafs  hence  towards  the  fea-fhore,  you  arrive  at  the  remains 
of  a very  large  and  ftately  theatre;  the  walls  of  which,  being  in  part 
entire,  are  of  Parian  marble,,  worked  in  the  ruftic  tafte;  many  of  the 
feats  are  ftill  remaining,  which  are  of  the  ufual  kind.  The  theatre 
is  in  form  the  fame  as  that  at  Athens,  being  fomewhat  more  than 
half  a circle  ; but  far  more  capacious,  and  of  a more  magnificent 
ftru&ure. 

Behind  the  theatre  are  eight  fmall  fubterraneous  rooms,  divided 
by  arches ; which  are  generally  imagined  to  have  ferved  as  dens 
for  the  wild  beafts,  that  were  to  afford  diverfion  in  the  theatre ; 
though  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  no  other  than  refer- 
voirs  for  water,  as  I judged  from  a large  conduit  that  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  them ; and  what  feems  to  ftrengthen  that 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  very  unufual,  if  not  abfolutely  unprac- 
tifed,  to  perform  any  thing  but  plays  in  theatres,  the  ftadia  and 
amphitheatres  being  fet  apart  for  the  combats  of  gladiators  and 
wild  beafts. 

Having 
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Having  taken  our  fill  of  admiring  the  remains  of  the  facred  city 
of  Delos  we  eroded  over  to  the  ifland  Rhenjea,  in  a part  where  the 
channel  is  above  two  miles  broad,  though  in  other  places  it  is  not 
above  half  fo  much.  In  the  middle  are  two  little  iflands,  called  by 
the  modern  Greeks  Remiatiarii.  We  difembarked  in  a very  fine 
harbour,  compofed  of  two  ancient  moles,  which  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  ifland  that  looks  towards  Mycone.  Hence  we  had  a walk  of 
above  four  miles  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  lie  near  the 
fea-fhore,  oppofite  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  that  part  where  the 
channel  between  the  two  iflands  is  the  narrowed.  Here  are  very 
noble  remains  confiding  chiefly  of  Parian  marble,  great  numbers  of 
broken  pillars  with  pieces  of  walls  Handing ; but  what  is  mod  par- 
ticular, is  that  there  are  above  an  hundred  altars,  fome  Handing, 
others  fallen  to  the  ground  j they  are  all  adorned  with  fedoons  of 
flowers,  or  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  and  fheeps  heads,  fome  of  them 
having  a cavity  on  the  top,  others  a plain  furface.  Befides  thefe 
are  to  be  feen  a great  number  of  marble  fepulchres,  this  being  the 
burial-place  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delos ; who,  as  I have  already  faid, 
were  not  permitted  to  die  in  their  own  country.  The  ifland  of 
Rhenrea  is  above  three  times  as  large  as  Delos,  and  its  lands  in  fome 
parts  very  fertile ; notwithdanding  which  it  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  fhepherds,  who  tend  the  flocks  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Mycone,  who  once  in  two  or  three  years  fend  over  hufbandmen  to 
till  the  lands,  which  when  cultivated  produce  very  good  corn.  The 
two  iflands  are  didinguiflied  by  the  modern  Greeks,  under  the  names 
of  the  Great  and  Little  S’Diles. 

Returning  to  our  fhip  we  weighed  anchor,  and  in  feven  or  eight 
hours  arrived  at  Paros  ; at  the  bottom  of  which  Hands  the  city  of 

Parechia, 
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PARE  CHI  A,  which  anciently  bore  the  fame  name  as  the  bland.  It 
was  this  city,  that  fuftained  the  famous  fiege  againft  the  Athenian 
general  Miltiades,  who  arriving  there  with  feventy  fhips,  in 
order  to  punifh  the  people  for  having  favoured  the  Perfians,  laid 
clofe  fiege  to  their  capital.  The  inhabitants,  after  a vigorous  refift- 
ance,  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  began  to  think  of 
capitulating;  when  they  were  relieved  by  an  unexpected  accident. 
A foreft,  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  a mountain  in  Mycone,  happen- 
ing by  chance  to  take  fire  in  the  night-time,  occafioned  a rumour 
being  fpread,  that  it  was  a fignal  made  by  Datis  the  Perfian  admiral, 
to  give  notice  to  the  Parians  that  he  was  making  what  hafte  he  could 
to  come  to  their  afllflance.  This  falfe  alarm  fo  difheartened  the 
Greeks,  and  encouraged  the  befieged,  that  Miltiades  knowing  that, 
if  the  report  was  true,  his  whole  fleet  muft  inevitably  be  deftroyed 
by  the  fuperior  force  of  the  Perfians,  thought  proper  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  immediately  return  to  Athens,  where  foon  after  his 
arrival  he  was-  accufed  by  Xantippus  of  having  been  corrupted  by 
the  gold  of  the  Perfians,  and  being  convicted  upon  this  falfe  charge 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  magiftrates,  however,  mitigated  the 
punifhment  by  changing  it  into  a fine  of  fifty  talents,  the  fum,  which 
the  public  had  expended  in  this  unfortunate  expedition.  This  being 
too  great  a fum  for  any  private  perfon  to  pay,  efpecially  fuch  a man 
as  Miltiades,  who  had  never  afted  upon  felf-interefted  principles, 
but  conftantly  preferred  the  public  good  to  his  own  private  advan- 
tage, he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  fhortly  after  ended  his 
days  of  a wound  received  under  the  walls  of  Paros.  His  death  gave 
his  fon  Cimon  a noble  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  filial  piety, 
who  having,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends, 
amaffed  the  fum  demanded  by  the  cruelty  of  his  countrymen, 
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Pa  rechi  a.  redeemed  his  father’s  body,  and  gave  it  honourable  burial.  This 
^ — ~ ifland  was  alfo  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Archilochus,  the  inventor 
of  Iambic  verfe. 

cc  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  Tambo  *.” 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  1.  79. 

He  wrote  in  a ftrong  and  expreflive  ftyle,  being  endowed  with  a 
natural  eloquence,  which  he  adorned  with  expreflions  of  great 
force  and  energy. 

“ Summa  in  hoc  vis  elocutionis,  cum  valid®,  turn  breves,  vibrantefque 
“ fententiae,  plurimum  fanguinis,  atque  nervorum  f.”  Quint.  Inft.  1.  io. 

He  employed  his  great  faculties  wholly  in  fatire,  which  was  fo 
biting  and  fevere,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  held  his 
poetry  in  the  higheft  efteem,  yet  to  prevent  their  youth  taking  an 
ill  turn  from  the  bitternefs  and  cruelty  of  his  fentiments,  and  the 
immodefty  of  his  expreflions,  ordered  all  his  works  to  be  banifhed  the 
Spartan  dominions. 

“ Ljacedasmonii  libros  Achilochi  e civitate  fua  exportari  juflerunt,  quod 
<c  eorum  parum  verecundam,  ac  pudicam  le&ionem  arbitrabantur;  noluerunt 
“ enim  ea  liberorum  luorum  animos  imbui,  ne  plus  moribus  noceret,  quam 
<c  ingeniis  prodeflet  J.”  Val.  Max. 

The 


* “ Archilochus,  with  fierce  refentment  warm’d 
“ Was  with  his  own  fevere  Iambics  arm’d.”  Francis. 

“ f He  had  great  power  of  exprelfion ; his  fentences  at  once  ftrong,  concife,  and 
fpirited ; full  of  life  and  vigour.” 

‘c  % The  Lacedaemonians  ordered  the  books  of  Archilochus  to  be  (ent  out  of  their 
country,  thinking  their  contents  not  fufficiently  chafte  or  modeft ; with  which  they 
“ were  unwilling  the  minds  of  their  children  fhould  be  tainted,  and  thus  their  morals 
“ more  injured  than  their  genius  improved.” 
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The  town  of  Parechia,  which  is  built  entirely  out  of  the  ruins  of  Parec-ia. 
the  ancient  city,  is  but  of  very  ordinary  ftrudiure.  On  one  fide  of  it 
is  a fort  of  citadel,  compofed  wholly  of  the  fragments  of  fome  very 
large  building  of  the  Doric  order,  probably  the  temple  of  Ceres ; 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  fituated  near  the  walls  of 
the  city.  About  five  miles  diftant  hence  are  the  quarries,  where 
the  ancients  ufed  to  dig  that  precious  marble,  of  whofe  peculiar 
luftre  and  whitenefs  Horace,  complimenting  his  miftrefs  Glycera, 
fpeaks : 

“ Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor. 

<f  Splendentis  Pario  marmore  puriusV*  Od.  1.  i.  19. 

The  Turks  are  fo  blind  to  their  own  advantages,  as  not  to  fuffer 
the  exportation  of  this  valuable  commodity,  out  of  a religious  fear 
left  the  Chriftians  fhould  employ  it  in  making  ftatues,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a great  abomination,  and  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Mahomet,  as  an  impious  imitation  of  the  works  of  God. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  all  Greeks,  who  live  in  five  or  fix 
villages,  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  foil  is  by  no  means  unfruitful, 
nor  the  country  unpleafant,  it  being  divided  equally  into  mountain 
and  plain,  the  former  of  which  produces  excellent  wine,  and  the 
latter  abundance  of  corn. 

Hence 


* “ Again  for  Glycera  I burn, 

“ And  all  my  long- forgotten  flames  return. 

“ Like  Parian  marble  pure  and  bright. 

The  fhining  maid  my  bofom  warms.”  Francis. 
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Antiparos.  Hence,  in  our  long  boat,  we  crofled  a ftreight  a mile  broad 
to  the  ifland  of  Antiparos,  which,  though  otherwife  inconfider- 
able,  contains  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  natural  curiofity  in  the 
whole  world.  This  is  the  famous  grotto,  in  which  the  water,  that 
drips  through  the  rock,  is  petrified,  and  changed  into  a fort  of 
chryftal.  It  is  a vail  cavern  of  an  unknown  depth,  fince  no  one 
has  ever  yet  had  the  courage  to  go  down  to  the  bottom.  I and  my 
company  penetrated  as  far  as  any  body  had  ever  been;  which  was 
about  one  hundred  fathoms,  as  we  judged  from  the  length  of  the 
ropes,  that  we  had  to  affift  us  in  our  defcent.  It  is  very  Ihock- 
ing,  and  not  without  danger,  there  being  terrible  precipices  on  each 
fide ; fo  that  if  the  rope,  which  you  hold,  fhould  break,  you  would 
never  be  heard  of  more.  The  defcent  is  in  fome  places  perpendi- 
cular, in  others  you  walk  upon  the  edge  of  a rock  not  above  half  a 
foot  broad,  where  the  greateft  advantage  you  have  is  your  not  being 
able  to  fee  the  abyfs  beneath.  At  laft,  with  fome  difficulty,  we 
defcended  as  far  as  we  had  any  encouragement  from  our  guides  to 
venture;  who  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  attended  us  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  The  outward  mouth  of  the  cave  is  at  the  top 
of  an  high  mountain  five  miles  diftant  from  the  village  of  Antiparos; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a very  capacious  arch,  in  the  inner  part  of  which 
is  an  hole  leading  to  the  cavern  beneath.  On  one  fide  of  the  arch  is 
a Latin  infcription  about  feventy  years  old,  in  memory  of  Monfieur 
de  Nointel,  the  French  ambaffador ; who  in  his  return  from  Con- 
ftantinople  vifited  this  moft  curious  miracle  of  nature,  as  he  ftiles  it 
in  the  infcription.  After  we  had  got  over  the  fatigues  of  the  de- 
fcent, we  entered  into  a fpacious  hall,  from  the  roof  and  fides  of 
which  hang  large  bodies  of  petrefied  water,  in  the  fhape  of  icicles; 

fome 
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fome  of  them  of  a very  confiderable  length,  and  in  many  of  them  Antiparos. 
the  fharp  point  ftill  dropping ; which,  to  me,  feems  to  deftroy  Mr. 
Tournefort’s  arguments,  who  attributes  thefe  effeds  to  vegetation 
and  not  petrefadion.  The  water,  by  continually  diftilling  from  the 
top  of  the  vault,  has  formed  itfelf  below  into  great  variety  of  different 
fhapes.  It  has  raifed  columns,  and  caufed  folid  trees  and  colly- 
flowers  to  fpring  up  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  cave ; we 
brought  away  with  us  one  piece  that  very  much  refembled  an  human 
fcull.  M.  de  Nointel  made  his  defcent  upon  Chriftmas  day;  and, 
when  he  was  at  the  bottom,  was  fo  ftrongly  aduated  by  religious 
emotion,  that  he  caufed  mafs  to  be  faid  upon  what  he  thought  very 
like  an  altar,  and  remained  in  the  grotto  for  the  fpace  of  three  days. 

Near  the  altar  is  a large  body  of  the  fame  petrefadion,  fomething 
in  the  form  of  a pulpit ; on  the  altar  is  the  following  infcription  in. 
memory  of  the  prefence  of  Chrift  at  the  celebration  of  mafs ; 

HIG  IPSE  ADFVIT  CHRISTVS 
DIE  NATALI  EIVS 
MEDIA  NOCTE  CELEBRATA 

ANNO  MDCLXXIII. 

Having  feen  all,  that  was  contained  in  this  cavern,  not  daring  to 
venture  farther  down,  our  guides  affuring  us  that  we  fhould  infalli- 
bly be  loft  in  the  attempt,  we  began  to  re-afcend  by  the  afliftance  of 
our  ropes,  which  were  fattened  to  the  rocks  in  many  different  places. 

The  defcent,  below  the  great  hall,  is  faid,  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  have  a communication  with  the  fea ; and  indeed,  as  we 
could  judge,  by  throwing  down  large  ftones,  it  is  of  an  immenfe 
depth,  fince  we  could  hear  them  ftriking  againft  the  rocks  for  a 
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nti paros.  confiderable  fpace  of  time.  After  our  refurre&ion  we  mounted 

— - j 

upon  afles,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way  towards  the  village  of 
Antiparos,  which  is  fituated  about  half  a mile  from  the  fea-fhore. 
The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  are  all 
Greeks;  their  village  is  of  a circular  figure,  furrounded  by  a pretty 
high  wall,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Maltefe  privateers;  who  fre- 
quently commit  all  forts  of  depredations  in  the  adjacent  ifles,  par- 
ticularly in  Paros,  which  they  ufually  make  their  winter  quarters. 
At  our  entrance  into  the  village  the  people  flocked  out  to  fee  us ; 
even  the  houfe  tops  were  full  of  fpe&ators,  gazing  at  fuch  extraor- 
dinary figures  as  we,  who  were  in  drefles  they-  were  not  accuftomed 
to,  appeared  to  be.  The  ifland  is  not  of  an  unfruitful  foil,  pro- 
ducing corn  fufficient  for  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants.  Hence 
returning  to  our  fhip  we  fet  fail  with  a brilk  gale  of  wind,  which 
gave  u s n opportunity  of  faying  with  Statius, 

“ Jam  Paros,  Olearofque  latent,  jam  raditur  alta 
cc  Lemnos/  et  a tergo  decrefcit  Bacchica  Naxos.” 

Stat.  Achill.  ii. 


Quin  i mi- 
n io. 
Naxos. 


Olearos  is  afmall  ifland  of  little  confideration,  known  at  prefent 
under  the  name  of  Quiniminio;  but  Naxos,  both  for  its  extent 
and  fertility,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  Cyclades.  It 
was  called  Naxos  from  a Carian  general,  who,  with  a large  body  of 
his  countrymen,  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  ifland.  It  was  called  alfo 
Dia,  which,  as  Stephanus  aflures  us,  was  a name  common  to  feveral 
other  iflands.. 


u E U)  >0,  Se_  vvjgoi  A tea  X-eyopevott,  cc  sj  NoePoc,  (3 , sj  srpoV  y>  j 

“ 7rpoj  S«pptoV(Tfit;,  J,  q j ccctcc  Kvuirtrov  Kpvrijf.” 

Steph.  in  voce  A /«. 

Here 
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Here  the  ungrateful  Thefeus  forfook  his  preferver  Ariadne,  as  {he 
was  afleep  near  a fountain,  not  far  from  the  fea-fhore.  Her  furprize, 
when  fhe  awoke,  is  not  ill  exprefled  by  Catullus,  de  Nuptiis  Pelei 
et  Thetidos. 

“ Namque  fluentifono  profpe&ans  litore  Dias 
<f  Thefea  cedentem  celeri  cum  clafie  tuetur 
“ Indomitos  in  corde  gerens  Ariadna  furores : 

“ Necdum  etiam  fefe  quas  vifit  vifere  credit, 

“ Utpote  fall  ci  qute  turn  primum  excita  fomno 

<f  Defertam  in  fola  miferam  fe  cernit  arena* **.”  Cat.  Ca.  lxii.  1.  52. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  people  of  Naxos  were  Tonians,  origin- 
ally defcended  from  the  Athenians.  Under  the  reign  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  being  banifhed  the 
ifland  for  attempting  to  eftablifh  in  it  an  arbitrary  government,  fled 
to  Miletus;  where  they  implored  the  afliftance  of  Ariftagoras,  who 
governed  that  city  in  the  abfence  of  Hiftiseus;  who  at  that  time 
attended  at  Darius’  court ; telling  him  that  if  he  would  furnifli  them 
with  troops  and  {hipping,  they  would  engage  without  difficulty  to 
fubdue  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  and  put  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 

kings 


* “ There  Ariadne,  rack’d  with  amorous  pains, 

“ On  Naxos’  billow-beaten  fhore  complains; 

**  And  eyes  the  rapid  bark  that  bears  away 
“ Her  perjur’d  Thefeus  o’er  the  diftant  fea,: 

“ Though  golden  fleep  no  more  her  fenfe  deceives, 

<f  She  fcarce  the  horror  of  the  fcene  believes ; 

“ Scarce  thinks  herfelf  the  wretch  which  now  fhe  Hands  j 
“ A haplefs  wretch  forfook  in  defert  lands.” 


Anon,  . 
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kings  of  Perfia.  Ariftagoras  communicating  the  project  to  Artapher- 
nes  brother  of  Darius,  was  without  delay  fupplied  with  two  hundred 
fhips,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Perfian  nobility,  and  fon  in  law  to  Darius ; who  was  ordered,  how- 
ever, to  follow,  in  every  thing,  the  inftrudtions  of  Ariftagoras  ; and 
he  took  upon  himfelf  the  whole  conduct  of  the  enterprize.  Mega- 
byzus refenting  the  limitation  of  his  command,  and  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  imperious  temper  of  his  aflociate,  formed  a fcheme  for 
his  ruin.  To  this  end  he  fecretly  gave  notice  to  the  Naxians,  that 
the  Perfian  fleet,  which  at  that  time  lay  at  anchor  at  Chios  waiting 
for  fome  reinforcement,  was  intended  to  invade  their  ifland.  The 
Naxians,  improving  the  advantage  of  this  information,  put  them- 
felves  in  fuch  a ftate  of  defence,  that  the  Perfians,  after  having  wafted 
their  provifions,  and  harafled  their  forces  in  an  unfuccefsful  fiege 
of  the  capital  city  for  above  four  months,  were  obliged  to  make  a 
moft  fhameful  retreat.  Ariftagoras  after  this  bad  fuccefs,  fearing 
to  return  among  the  Perfians,  thought  the  only  means  to  procure 
his  own  fafety  would  be  to  perfuade  the  Ionians  to  a general  revolt ; 
to  which  making  ufe  of  his  authority  in  the  country,  he  banilhed  the 
Perfians,  and  reftored  all  the  cities  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
putting  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  who  in  grati- 
tude declared  him  their  general,  and  uniting  themfelves  in  a league 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  The  juftice  of  the  caufe  did 
■not,  however,  meet  with  its  deferved  fuccefs ; fince  the  war  was  ended 
after  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  by  the  utter  deftrudtion  of  Miletus,  and  the 
tragical  deaths  of  Ariftagoras  and  Hiftiseus ; the  former  of  whom 
was  mafiacred  by  his  own  partizans,  and  the  other,  by  command  of 
Artaphernes,  ended  his  day  on  a crofs.  About  ten  years  afterwards 

Datis 
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Datis  the  Perfian  admiral,  after  having  fubdued  moft  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  invaded  Naxos;  where  finding  the  capital  city 
undefended,  (the  inhabitants,  at  the  news  of  his  approach,  being  all 
fled  to  the  mountains,)  he  deftroyed  all  the  houfes  and  temples,  and 
after  having  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  and  made  flaves  of  fuch  as 
unfortunately  fell  into  his  hands,  retired  with  his  booty.  In  procefs 
of  time  the  ifland  became  fubjedtto  the  Romans,  and  upon  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  empire  fell  under  the  Greek  emperors.  They  were  dif- 
poflefled  of  it  by  the  Venetians,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  family 
of  Sanudi,  who  with  the  title  of  dukes  of  Naxos  were  fovereigns 
over  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  making  Naxos  the  capital 
of  their  dominions.  The  Venetians  in  the  year  1413,  being  ex- 
pelled Naxos  by  the  Genoefe,  under  the  command  of  Pietro  Spinola, 
the  ifland  was  for  fome  time  fubjedt  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  but 
again  falling  into  the  hands  of  its  former  matters  it  remained  in  their 
pofleffion,  till  they  were  finally  driven  out  by  Selim  the  Turkifh 
emperor.  The  ifland  of  Naxos  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Bacchus,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  ancients  famous  for  its  excellent 
wine;  which  it  ftill  produces  in  great  abundance.  It  likewife  affords 
corn  in  a confiderable  quantity,  and  fruits  of  all  forts,  befides  cattle  and 
feveral  kinds  of  fowl.  Its  chief  exportation  is  that  of  fait,  from  which 
the  Grand  Signor  draws  no  fmall  revenue.  The  quarries  of  ferpentine 
marble,  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  are  no  more  made  ufe  of ; 
the  Turks,  as  in  relation  to  Paros,  being  in  this  refpedt  fuperftitioufly 
blind  to  their  advantages.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  which 
flood  upon  a rock  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  main  ifland,  are  ftill 
to  be  feen,  confifting  in  a large  and  wide  gate,  compofed  of  three 
pieces  of  marble,  which  form  exadtly  the  figure  of  the  Greek  letter  n. 

6 The 
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SCYROS. 


Stali- 

MENE. 


The  foundations  alfo  are  ftill  extant,  together  with  feveral  broken 
columns  and  other  fragments,  that  fhew  it  to  have  been  no  def- 
picable  building.  The  inhabitants  of  Naxos  are  all  Greeks  except 
the  Vaivode,  who  is  generally  a Mahometan.  They  live  in  feveral 
fmalL  towns  and  villages,  the  chief  of  which  bears  the  fame  name  as 
the  ifland. 

Before  we  came  up  with  Lemnos,  we  difcovered  on  our  left  hand 
the  ifland  of  Scyros,  famous  for  the  death  of  Thefeus,  and  the 
retreat  of  Achilles  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  for  the  moft  part 
barren  and  rocky,  whence  Statius  juftly  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Scopu- 
lofa.  Its  hills,  however,  produce  a confiderable  quantity  of  wine, 
which  is  almoft  the  only  commodity  in  the  country.  The  ifland 
was  anciently  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  who  had  a temple 
or  ftatue  near  the  fea-Ihore. 

“ Magis  indubitata,  magifque 
“ Scyros  erat,  placidique  fuper  Tritonia  cuftos 
“ Littoris.”  Stat.  Achill.  ii. 

* 

The  prefent  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Greeks,  live  in  one  village, 
called  St.  Georgio  di  Scyro,  by  which  name  indeed  the  whole  ifland 
is  fet  down  in  the  charts  of  the  feamen. 

Before  we  had  well  loft  fight  of  Scyros,  we  found  ourfelves  not 
far  diftant  from  Lemnos,  which  ifland,  though  it  is  called  by  the 
trading  nations  Stalimene,  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks  retains 
its  ancient  name.  It  was  alfo  called  Dipolis,  from  its  two  cities 
Hephaeftia  and  Myrrhina.  The  former,  which  was  the  capital, 
had  its  denomination  from  'H (paigog,  or  Vulcan ; to  whom  pecu- 
liar/honours were  paid  in  this  ifland,  this  being  the  place  of 

his 
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his  repofe,  when  he  retired  from  the  laborious  employment  of 
his  forge. 

fC  Aigeo  premitur  circumflua  Nereo 
“ Lemnos,  ubi  ignifera  fefTus  refpirat  ab  AEtnl 
tc  Mulciber  Stat.  Theb.  L.  v.  I.  48. 

The  Pelafgians,  according  to  Herodotus,  pofTefTed  themfelves  of 
Lemnos,  in  defpite  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  after  they  themfelves 
had  been  forced  off  the  continent  by  the  Athenians ; who,  under- 
pretence  of  their  having  deflowered  fome  of  their  children,  banifhed 
them  their  territories  of  Attica,  and  feized  upon  their  lands;  which, 
though  formerly  barren  and  uncultivated,  had  by  the  induflry  of  the 
Pelafgians  been  rendered  productive  of  moft  neceflaries  of  life. 
Thefe  people,  after  their  eftablifhment  in  Lemnos,  maintained  an 
inveterate  refentment  againft  the  Athenians,  and  waited  nothing  but 
a favourable  opportunity  of  revenge ; with  which  they  were  foon 
gratified  in  the  following  manner.  They  fitted  out  feveral  fhips,  with 
which  lurking  for  fome  time  about  the  coafl  of  Attica,  they  made 
their  defcent  on  a day  when  the  people  of  Athens  were  all  employed  in. 
celebrating  a feftival  in  honour  of  Diana;  and  feizing  a great  number  of 
young  virgins,  retired  with  their  prizes  in  triumph  to  Lemnos;  where 
they  treated  them  as  concubines.  Thefe  women,  in  procefs  of  time, 
brought  forth  many  children,  whom  they  bred  up  in  the  cuftoms 
and  language  of  the  Athenians,  not  fuffering  them  to  have  the  leaffc 

■ ! intercourfp 


* “ Encircled  by  the  deep,  fair  Lemnos  lies; 

“ Here  weary  Vulcan  waftes  his  leifure  hours, 
tl  And  recolle&s  in  fleep  his  fcatter’d  pow’rs;” 
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intercourfe  with  the  other  children  of  the  Pelafgians,.  againft  whom 
j they  imbibed  from  their  cradles  a mod  inveterate  hatred.  The 
Lemnians,  dreading  the  confequences  of  fuch  a divifion,  mafiacred 
all  the  Athenian  women,  together  with  their  children.  It  was  not, 
however,  long  that  the  divine  vengeance  fuffered  fuch  an  ad  of 
barbarity  to  remain  unpunilhed  ; their  women  became  barren,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  blafted,  and  the  whole  produd  of  the  country  was 
for  feveral  years  utterly  deftroyed.  The  people,  labouring  under 
thefe  extremities,  had  recourfe  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  were  informed  by  the  Pythia,  that  their  country  would  never  be 
freed  from  its  calamities,  till  they  had  made  ample  fatisfadion  to 
the  Athenians  for  the  injury  done  them  in  the  rape  and  murder 
of  their  daughters.  The  Lemnians,  upon  this,  fent  difpatches  to 
Athens,  defiring  the  Athenians  to  name  what  fatisfadion  they 
thought  adequate  to  their  injury;  but  this  people  making  demands 
which  the  others  were  incapable  of  fatisfying,  the  ambaffadors  were 
obliged  to  return  without  fuccefs  in  their  negotiation.  The  famine 
therefore,  ftill  continuing,  fwept  off  the  greateft  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  remainder  of  whom,  fome  ages  afterwards,  were 
put  to  the  fword  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  condud  of  Miltiades, 
fon  of  Cimon.  Such  was  the  end  of  a race  known  only  by  its 
vices  and  cruelties.  But  the  moft  celebrated  barbarity,  committed 
by  the  people  of  Lemnos,  was  the  malfacre  of  all  the  male  inha- 
bitants by  the  enraged  females,  except  king  Thoas,  who  was  pre- 
ferved  by  the  piety  of  his  daughter  Hypfipyle.  The  ftory  is  told 
at  length  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  firft  book,  and  Statius  in  the 
fifth  Thebaid.  From  thefe  repeated  inftances  of  barbarity  it  became 
a proverbial  expreflion  among  the  Greeks,  when  they  mentioned  any 
piece  of  cruelty  of  the  moft  {hocking  nature,  to  fay,  it  was  equal  to 

that 
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that  of  the  Lemnians.  In  this  ifland  Philo£tetes  was  left  by  the  SrA 
Grecians  in  their  expedition  to  Troy;  where,  for  ten  years,  1 — . 
languifhed  of  a wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot ; by  the  ac- 
cidental falling  of  one  of  Hercules’s  arrows,  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lernasan  Hydra. 

ec  Nec  te,  Pasantia  Proles, 

“ Expofitum  Lemnos  noftro  cum  crimine  haberet; 

“ Qui  nunc  (ut  memorant)  fylveftribus  abditus  Antris 

t{  Saxa  moves  gemitu  Ovid.  Met.  1.  i ?. 

The  ifland  of  Lemnos  is  reckoned  above  eighty  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; its  foil  is  very  unequal,  being  divided  between  mountains 
and  vallies;  the  latter  of  which  are  extremely  fruitful.  Its  chief 
products  are  wine  and  corn,  though  it  wants  none  of  thes  other 
commodities  neceflary  towards  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  peopled  chiefly  by  Greeks,  the  Mahometans  being  a very  incon- 
fiderable  number.  The  principal  town  is  called  Lemnos,  and  ftands 
on  the  fea-fhore;  it  is  thought  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Myrrhina.  The  prefent  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fend 
yearly  to  the  Grand  Signor  a large  quantity  of  Terra  Lemnia,  a fort 
of  clay  found  only  in  this  ifland,  which  is  made  great  ufe  of  in 
medicine,  and  efteemed  a moil  powerful  antidote,  being  faid  to 
expel  all  forts  of  poifons,  if  properly  applied. 

Mount 


* “ Nor  Philo&etes  had  been  left  inclos’d, 

“ In  a bare  ifle,  to  wants  and  pains  expos’d; 
“ Where  to  the  rocks,  with  folitary  groans, 

“ His  fufferings  and  our  bafenefs  he  bemoans. 
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Mount  Athos,  called  at  prefent  Monte  Santo,  or  the  Holy 
) Mountain,  is  fituated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  from  whence 
Statius,  Theb.  5. 

“ Ingenti  tellurem  proximus  umbra 
“ Veftit  Athos,  nemorumque  obfcurat  imagine  pontum 

It  is  named  the  Holy  Mountain  from  a large  convent  of  Caloyers, 
who,  living  there  with  great  aufterity,  are  highly  reverenced  by  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Leaving  on  our  left  hand  the  ifland  of  Imbros,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  under  the  firft  caftle  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  order  to  vfrait  the 
opportunity  of  a fair  wind  for  the  pafiage  of  the  Streights.  Imbros 
was  known  by  the  ancients  under  its  prefent  denomination ; it  was 
confecrated  to  Mercury  and  the  Cabirian  deities,  which  latter  were 
alfo  worfhipped  at  Samothrace,  not  far  diftant  from  Imbros.  Hence 
the  ifland  was  called  'Iep«,  or  the  Divine.  It  was  conquered  by 
Otanes,  general  under  Darius,  but  delivered  afterwards  from  the 
Perfian  yoke  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
expelled,  after  a conflderable  fpace  of  time,  by  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  The  face  of  the  ifland  is,  for  the  mofl  part,  covered  with 
mountains,  which  are  diverfified  by  many  beautiful  vallies,  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Its  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks, 
who  live  in  four  villages,  the  chief  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
Imbros. 

‘ '*  The 


* “ The  cloud-capt  Athos,  from  his  lengthening  fteep, 

O’erlooks  our  iflej  his  groves  o’erlhade  the  deep.”  Tytler, 
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The  peninfula  on  which  hand  the  old  and  new  caftles  of  Romelia,  Thracian 
and  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  was  anciently  called  the  Thracian  CKhEEs^‘ 
Chersonesus.  It  contained  feveral  cities;  the  moft  celebrated  0ft*-p'"v 
which  were  Seftos  and  Callipolis.  It  was  inhabited  originally  by 
Thracians ; who,  being  continually  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Abfynthians,  chofe  for  their  chief  Miltiades,  fon  of  Cypfelus,  (an 
Athenian  citizen,  though  of  iEginefe  extraction,)  following  therein 
the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  Miltiades,  when  raifed  to 
the  government,  refolved  to  put  the  country  in  a Rate  of  defence, 
to  which  end  he  built  a ftrong  wall  quite  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  which 
elfeCtually  prevented  all  incurhons ; but  dying  without  ilfue  he  left 
his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Stefagoras,  who  was  eldeft  fon  to  his 
brother  Cimon,  then  living  at  Athens.  Stefagoras  foon  after  dyingj 
and  leaving  no  children  to  fucceed  to  the  government,  the  fons  of 
Pififtratus,  who  were  at  that  time  tyrants  at  Athens,  prefented  it  to 
his  brother  Miltiades,  who  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  Cherfonefus  the 
fame  year  that  Darius  undertook  the  war  againft  the  Scythians,  and 
followed  that  prince  at  the  head  of  fome  forces,  which  he  led  to  his 
alhftance ; but  forefeeing  the  misfortunes  Greece  muft  inevitably 
fuffer,  if  the  Perfians  returned  victorious,  he  propofed  to  the  lonians 
to  break  down  the  bridge,  which  Darius  had  made  Over  the  Danube, 
by  which  means  the  whole  army  being  in  an  enemy’s  country  would 
foon  perilh  with  hunger.  This  projeCt,  however,  was  prevented 
being  put  in  execution  by  Hiftiseus,  governor  of  Miletus,  who  being, 
left  with  the  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge,  nothwithftanding  the 
folicitations  of  Miltiades,  who  reprefented  to  him  the  great  honour, 
that  would  accrue  to  them  both, -from  having  procured  the  fafety  of 
all  Greece,  remained  faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  Darius. 

The  Perfians,  having  been  worfted  by  the  Scythians,  were  obliged 

6 to 
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to  retreat  in  diforder,  and  being  got  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
enemies,  were  left  to  raife  new  forces,  and  form  new  invafions  at 
their  leifure.  It  was,  however,  different  in  refped  to  their  allies, 
whofe  countries  lying  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Scythians  were 
totally  ruined  and  deftroyed.  It  was  in  this  light  that  the  Scythians 
looked  upon  Miltiades,  ignorant  of  his  projed  of  cutting  down  the 
bridge,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  not  a Perfian  had  efcaped  out 
of  their  hands.  Invading  therefore  the  Cherfonefus,  and  having 
forced  the  fortifications,  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  bringing 
with  them  nothing  but  ruin  and  defolation.  The  wife  Athenian, 
however,  forefeeing  the  impending  ftorm,  thought  proper  to  retire; 
to  which  end  embarking  on  board  his  fleet,  which  confided  in  five 
fhips,  together  with  his  wife  Egifipyle,  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  was  mother  to  the  celebrated  Cimon,  he  failed  for 
Athens.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Scythians  he  was  recalled  by  his 
fubjeds,  but  thinking  it  unadvifable  to  return  to  a country  open  to 
every  incurfion  of  an  enemy,  he  declined  the  government ; and 
eftablifhing  himfelf  at  Athens,  gained  a name  among  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  generals,  by  the  great  vidory  which  was  obtained  under  his 
condud  over  the  Perfians  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  are  two  caftles,  the  one 
in  Europe,  the  other  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Alia,  diftant  three 
leagues,  called  by  the  Turks  Gieni  Iflar,  or  New  Caftles.  They  are 
of  little  ftrength,  being  defended  only  by  a common  wall  without 
any  rampart,  or  other  fortification  capable  of  refilling  any  attack 
either  by  fea  or  land.  What  renders  them  moft  formidable  is  a tier 
of  brafs  cannon  of  an  injmenfe  fize;  which  fweep  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  would  very  much  annoy  a fleet,  that  was  to  pafs 
within  their  reach.  The  length  of  thefe  cannon  is  nothing  in  pro- 
, * J portion 
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portion  to  the  widenefs  of  the  bore,  in  which  a man  may  feat  him-  Helle- 
felf  without  the  leaft  difficulty.  They  are  always  kept  loaded  with  « S?-NT' 
Rone  fhot,  and  pointed  in  a proper  elevation  to  take  the  fhip  exa&Iy 
between  wind  and  water.  They  would,  however,  be  of  little  or  no 
fervice  after  the  firft  difcharge;  fince  as  they  have  no  carriages,  but 
are  fixed  in  the  ground,  they  would  take  fo  much  time  in  recharging, 
that  the  enemy  would  be  out  of  their  reach  before  they  could  give 
him  a fecond  volley. 

About  ten  leagues  higher  up  the  Hellefpont  ftand,  oppofite  to  each 
other,  two  caftles,  called  by  the  Turks  Efchi  Ifa,  or  Old  Caftles,  of 
the  fame  ftrudture  as  the  former,  but  fomething  more  confiderable 
in  this  refpedt,  that  they  are  diftant  from  one  another  no  more  than 
a mile  and  half,  fo  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a fleet  to  pafs 
without  receiving  the  fhot  of  both  fortrefles.  The  governors  of  the 
upper  caftles,  who  have  the  title  of  Difdor,  keep  a ftridt  watch  both 
by  day  and  night,  no  fhip  being  fuffiered  to  pafs  in  their  return  from 
Conftantinople,  without  coming  to  an  anchor  under  the  caftle  of 
Afia,  and  being  fearched  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  flaves  ; which,  till  that  cuftom  was  pradtifed 
happened  continually. 

About  two  miles  above  thefe  caftles  were  fituated  the  ancient  Sestos  am} 
cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  as  is  to  be  judged  from  the  Abydos’ 
account  in  Herodotus,  who  fays,  they  were  diftant  from  each  other 
no  more  than  feven  ftadia;  and  as  the  Hellefpont  is  in  this  place 
only  of  that  breadth,  this  muft  undoubtedly  be  the  fituation  of  thofe 
cities,  which  were  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  amorous  intercourfe 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  a young  man  of  Abydos.  It  had  been  his 
tuftom  for  fome  time  to  fwim  over  the  Hellefpont  by  nightj  by 
which  he  carried  on  his  intrigue  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy.  But 

being 
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Sestos  and  being  detained  at  home  by  continued  tempefts,  that  prevented  his 

B Y DOS* 

i_  ——l*  i paffage,  and  feeling  a lover’s  impatience,  he'trufted  himfelf  to  the 
fea  before  the  ftorms  were  entirely  abated,  and  was  drowned.  This 
ftory  is  very  well  reprefented  upon  the  reverfe  of  a medal  of  Nerva, 
in  the  Grand  Duke’s  collection ; where  is  the  figure  of  Leander  fwim- 
ming,  preceded  by  Cupid ; who,  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  feems 
to  direCt  him  in  his  courfe.  Before  him  is  the  tower  of  Seftos,  on 
the  top  of  which  Hands  the  enamoured  prieftefs,  impatient  for  the 
arrival  of  her  lover:  Statius  alfo,  in  Epithalamio  Stellse  et  Violan- 
tillse,  introduces  Cupid  fpeaking  in  the  following  manner: 

'fCj  ' ■*  ' <c-  . \ i * » - -i  ' • •»,  ,/U  ^ ‘ . 

* J ° < • " • ^ ■ v ? *(.«u  J * ' 

“ Vidi  et  Abydeni  juvenis  certantia  remis 

“ Brachia,  laudavique  manus,  et  faepe  natanti 

<c  Przeluxi.’*  Sylv.  1.  i. 

Thefe  ftreights  are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Darda- 
nelles. It  was  between  Seftos  and  Abydos  that  Xerxes  crofled  thefe 
ftreights,  upon  a bridge  of  fix  hundred  and  feventy-four  fhips,  be- 
ginning at  Abydos  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  ending  on  the  European 
fide  between  Seftos  and  Madita.  Soon  after  it  was  finilhed,  it  was 
broken  by  violent  ftorms;  which  fo  enraged  the  haughty  Perfian, 
that  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  give  the  fea  an  hundred  ftripes, 
and  threw  into  it  a pair  of  chains  as  a punifhment  for  prefuming  to 
oppofe  itfelf  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  fo  great  a monarch.  Pie 
afterwards  caufed  all  thofe  who  had  been  employed  in  the  building 
the  bridge  to  have  their  heads  ftruck  off,  and  giving  orders  to  have 
a new  one  inftantly  made,  paffed  it  at  the  head  of  his  immenfe  forces. 
He  after  had  a defign  of  cutting  through  the  ifthmds,  that  joins 
. Mount  Athos  to  the  continent,  and  upon  that  occafion  wrote  a formal 

letter 
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letter  to  the  mountain,  giving  it  to  underftand,  that  if  it  offered  any  Sestos  and 
oppofition  to  his  defign,  he  would  order  it  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  and  i — « 

caft  into  the  fea.  ' • : 

' 

<c  Tales  fama  canit  tumidum  fuper  asquora  Xerxem 
“ Conftruxiflfe  vias,  multum  cum  pontibus  aufus 
<c  Europamque  Afise,  Seftonque  admovit  Abydo,  • 

“ Incefiitque  fretum  rapidi  fuper  Hellefponti 

“ Non  eurum,  zephyrumque  timens,  cum  vela,  ratefque 

“ In  medium  deferret  Athon*.”  Luc.  Pharf.  L.  ii.  I.  602. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Seftos  and  Abydos  (of  which  cities  there 
are  not  the  leaft  remains)  is  fituated  the  town  of  Gallipoli,  which  GaiTipoli. 
with  a fmall  alteration  preferves  its  antient  name  Callipolis,  which  it 
received  from  its  founder  Callias  an  Athenian.  It  is  at  prefent  a 
large  and  flourifhing  city,  enriched  by  commerce,  and  inhabited  by 
fifteen  thoufand  people,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews;  the  former  of 
which  are  in  much  the  greater  number.  The  city  is  near  four 
miles  in  compafs,  the  houfes  well  built,  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
gardens.  It  has  a fpacious  mole  for  the  fecurity  of  fhips,  com- 
manded by  a caftle,  which,  like  moll  of  the  Turkifh  fortifications, 

is 


* “ Such  was  the  road  that  haughty  Xerxes  made, 

“ When  o’er  the  Hellefpont  his  bridge  he  laid. 

“ Vaft  was  the  talk,  and  daring  the  defign, 

“ Europe  and  Afia’s  diftant  (hores  to  join, 

“ And  make  the  world’s  divided  parts  combine-. 

“ Proudly  he  pafs’d  the  flood  tumultuous  o’er, 

M Fearlefs  of  waves  that  beat,  and  winds  that  roar: 
“ Then  fpread  his  faiis,  and  bid  the  coaft  obey, 

“ And  through  mid  Athos  find  his  fleet  a way.’* 
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is  in  a very  ruinous  condition.  Near  the  caftle  are  the  remains  of 
two  arfenals  or  docks,  which  ferved  for  the  reception  of  gallies  in 
the  time  of  the  Chriftians.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the  bezeftein  or 
market,  a large  building ; the  roof  of  which,  being  compofed  of 
feveral  fmall  cupuloes  covered  with  lead,  has  a good  effett  at  a 
diftance.  The  country  all  round  Gallipoli  is  a perfed  garden; 
it  is  covered  with  many  different  forts  of  fruit  trees,  watered  by 
feveral  fmall  rivulets,  and  productive  of  every  thing,  that  can  con- 
duce to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  its  inhabitants.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  a 
Greek  bifhopric,  which  preferment  is  in  the  difpofal  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Heraclea. 

After  having  been  detained  by  contrary  winds  under  the  new 
caftle  of  Romelia  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  during  which  time  our 
chief  diverfion  was  fhooting,  which  afforded  us  a great  deal  of 
amufement,  as  the  Cherfonefus  abounds  in  all  forts  of  game,  with 
the  firft  favourable  breeze  we  paffed  the  Hellefpont  in  two  days, 
coming  to  an  anchor  the  firft  night  under  the  old  European  caftle. 
As  our  paffage  was  but  flow,  we  had  the  better  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  agreeable  profpeds,  that  prefented  themfelves  to  us 
on  every  part,  and  fixing  the  fttuations  of  thofe  cities,  which  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors.  Beyond 
Gallipoli  the  ftreights  begin  to  widen  by  degrees,  till  you  enter  the 
Mar  di  Marmora,  or  the  Propontis,  as  it  is  anciently  called, 
from  being  the  fea  before  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  which  is  divided 
from  it  by  the  Thracian  Bofphorus ; at  the  entrance  of  which  ftands 
the  capital  of  the  Turkifh'  empire.  In  two  days  more,  by  the  help 
of  a light  foutherly  wind,  we  reached  Conftantinople,  which  is 
diftant  by  fea  from.  Gallipoli  thirty-five  leagues.  The  coaft  of 
Europe  bordering  upon  the  Propontis  affords  the  moft  agreeable 
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profpedt  imaginable;  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  towns,  vil-  Mar  di 
lages,  gardens,  corn-fields,  with  now  and  then  a fmall  rivulet  gliding  tMARM0RA; 
through  a fhady  valley,  Teeming  as  if  it  were  placed  there  on  pur- 
pofe  to  diverfify  the  objects.  The  chief  towns  in  this  earthly 
paradife  are,  Rhodosto,  Her  AC  lea,  and  Selimbria,  with  feveral 
others  of  lefs  note.  Rhodosto  is  a city  of  near  the  fame  extent  as  Rhodosto. 
Gallipoli,  built  on  the  fide  of  a hill  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulph, 
that  bears  its  name.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  Ghriftians, 
who  are  very  numerous,  live  here  in  great  liberty ; having  many 
churches,  which  are  under  the  dependance  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Heraclea,  who  makes  his  refidence  in  this  city.  “There  are  fif- 
teen iftofques  for  the  Mahometans,  and  feveral  baths  of  indifferent 
good  ftru&ure,  which  conduce  very  much  to  the  ornament  of 
the  city. 

Heraclea  isfituated  upon  the  fea-fhore,  at  about  feven  miles  dif-  Heraclea  . 
tance  from  Rhodofto.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Perinthus,  and 
refumed  its  ancient  name  Heraclea,  under  the  Grecian  emperors. 

. It  was  once  a very  flourifhing  and  powerful  city,  and  was  prefented 
with  the  fovereignty  of  Byzantium  by  Septimius  Severus;  who 
punifhed  that  city  for  having  adhered  to  the  party  of  Pefcennius 
% er.  It  has  a large  and  fpacious  port,  though  at  prefent  very 
little  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In  the  walls  of  the  houfes 
are  inferted  feveral  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  fuch  as  capitals 
of  pillars,  broken  bafs-relievos,  infcripiions  on  marble,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  fhew  its  former  grandeur.  It  is  now  equally  inhabited 
by  Greeks  and  Turks,  with  fome  few  families  of  Jews,  who  live 
unmolefted  by  the  Mahometans,  who  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conftantinople  are  more  affable  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
empire. 
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Selimbria.  Selimbria  is  an  ancient  city,  a day’s  journey  diftant  from  the 
metropolis,  inhabited  moftly  by  Turks.  The  other  towns  upon  the 
coaft  are  Zoreu,  Buiuc  Zefme,  and  Cuzuc  Zefme,  which  with  fevera! 
other  villages  are  full  of  inhabitants  invited  thither  by  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate.  Being  fatisfied 
with  admiring  the  agreeable  fituations  of  thefe  places,  we  began  to  per- 
Constan-  ceive  the  innumerable  fpires  of  the  diftant  city  of  Constantinople, 
tinople.  raifing  themfelves  by  degrees  from  out  of  the  water.  I fhall  not 
pretend  to  give  an  exa£t  defcription  of  this  great  city,  more  efpecially 
as  it  has  already  employed  many  authors  of  fuperior  talents,  among 
whom  Petrus  Gillius  has  the  character  of  having  written  with  the 
moil  veracity.  Without,  therefore,  enlarging  upon  the  advantage  of 
its  fituation,  and  many  other  numberlefs  beauties,  I fhall  content 
myfelf  with  faying,  that  it  far  furpaffes  all  ideas  one  may  form  to  one’s 
felf  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  From  every  part  one  meets 
with  new  objects  of  admiration.  The  diverfity  of  colours  that 
adorn  the  houfes,  the  verdure  of  lofty  cypreffes,  the  towering  height 
of  the  minarets,  which  at  a diftance  refemble  fo  many  obelifks,  and 
the  fplendid  domes  of  the  royal  mofques,  built  on  the  fummits  of 
the  feven  hills,  which  this  vaft  city  contains  in  its  circuit,  form  a 
profpeft  which,  for  beauty  and  variety,  far  exceeds  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expe&ation.  If  the  outward  view  excites  the  admiration  of 
flrangers,  the  convenience  of  its  fituation  is  as  well  worthy  their 
attention.  Built  upon  a neck  of  land  between  two  feas,  it  feems  to 
have  been  formed  for  the  feat  of  empire,  while  its  fecure  and  fpacious 
harbour  invites  the  moft  remote  nations  to  refort  to  it,  profiting  by 
the  advantages  of  a flourifhing  trade.  This  noble  fituation  was  firfl 
pointed  out  to  the  Greeks  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  ordering  them  to 
build  their  city  oppofite  to  that  of  the  blind  men.  This  injun&ion 
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at  firft  gave  them  a good  deal  of  trouble,  till  Paufanias  king  of  Sparta,  Constant 
and  dire&or  of  the  colony,  cleared  up  the  difficulty,  affirming  that  t TI^°^L . * 
the  Chalcedonians  very  well  deferved  to  be  called  blind  for  having 
built  a city  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  in  a difadvantageous  fituation,  op- 
pofite  to  the  fineft  in  the  world.  The  Grecians  well  fatisfied  with  this 
interpretation^employed  themfelves  immediately  in  erecting  their  city 
dire&ly  over  againft  Chalcedon,  giving  it  the  name  of  Byzantium, 
from  Byzas,  admiral  of  the  Megarean  fleet.  In  after-ages,  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  that  he  might  more  conveniently  defend  his  domini- 
ons from  the  continual  incurfions  of  the  Parthians,  transferred 
thither  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  changed  its  name  to  Neoj 
P apj,  or  New  Rome;  but  his  fubje&s,  in  complaifance  to  the  emperor, 
called  it  Conftantinople,  which  name  it  has  preferved  to  this  day. 
Conftantine  being  every  day  more  and  more  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  fituation,  fpared  no  coft  or  pains  to  improve  it,  ran- 
facking  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  and  even  Rome'  itfelf  for  mate- 
rials to  embeliifh  his  favourite  metropolis.  By  this  means  it  foon' 

, increafed  in  magnificence,  and  became  the  theme  of  moft.  authors 
who  wrote  in  thofe  times;  many  of  whom,  have  defcribed  it  as  an 
habitation  more  proper  for  gods  than  men;  but  of  all  thefe  fumptuouS’ 
work  the  prefent  remains  are  but  very  mean  and  inconfiderable. 

Being  arrived  in  the  harbour,  we  immediately  waited  upon  the 
Englifh  ambaflador;  who  lodged  us  in  his  palace  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  refidence  at  Conftantinople.  After  having  taken  three 
days  of  repofe,  being  juft  come  off  fo  long  and  fatiguing  a voyage, 
we  croffed  over  from  Galata  to  Stamboul,  in  order  to  take  a 
thorough  view  of  the  city,  in  favour  of  which  we  were  very  much 
prejudiced ; notwithftanaing  we  were  informed  that  the  infide  was 
by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the  outward  magnificence.  The  walls 
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of  the  city,  which  were  built  by  Conftantine,  and  ftrengthened  by 
i feveral  fquare  turrets  at  proper  diftances,  are’ ftill  remaining,  as  are 
many'  infcriptions  mentioning  the  fucceeding  emperors  that  repaired 
them,  inferted  in  thofe  parts  that  were  reftored  by  each  different  be- 
nefaction. They  were,  however,  not  long  ago  reduced  to  a very  ruin- 
ous condition,  from  the  ufual  negligence  of  the  Turks,  who  fuffer 
all  their  public  buildings  to  remain  in  the  fame  Rate,  till  they  were 
reftored  by  the  great  Ibrahim  Pacha,  lafl  Grand  Vifier  to  Sultan  Achmet 
the  Third,  a man  of  a public  fpirit  more  worthy  an  ancient  Roman  . 
than  a Mahometan.  This  great  man  enjoyed  his  preferment  for  the 
lpace  of  twelve  years,  all  which  time  he  employed  in  repairing  the 
public  buildings,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  negligence  of  his 
predeceffors ; and  adorning  the  city  with  many  fumptuous  edifices, 
that  remain  as  monuments  of  the  generofity  of  their  founder.  He 
in  the  end  loft  his  life  (regretted  by  all  fuch  as  can  admire  a great 
man,  though  of  a different  country  and  religion)  in  an  infurreCtion 
of  an  unexampled  nature,  the  account  of  which  I fhall  referve  till 
another  opportunity.  But  to  return  to  my  fubjeCt:  Near  the  mofque  - 
of  Sultan  Achmet,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  buildings  in  Conftanti- 
nople,  is  the  Hippodrome,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Etmeidan,  which 
is  no  other  than  a tranflation  of  the  ancient  name,  it  being  made  ufe 
of  at  prefent  for  exercifing  their  cavalry.  It  is  a fpace  of  ground 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  yards  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  in  breadth  ; at  one  end  of  it  are  two  obelifks,  the  one  of 
granite  fifty-eight  feet  high,  on  which  are  infcribed  many  ^Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  The  pedeftal  is  adorned  with  bafs-relievos  of  but 
ordinary  fculpture,  reprefenting  different  a&ions  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius  in  relation  to  the  races,  that  were  performed  in  the 
Hippodrome.  In  one  place  particularly  he  is  to  be  feen  crowning 
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a figure,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfon  that  had  carried  off  the 
prize.  On  the  two  oppofite  faces  of  the  pedeftal  are  to  be  read 
the  two  following  infcriptions.  The  Greek  one  informs  us  that  the 
obelifk  was  raifed  from  the  ground  by  the  care  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius.  The  Latin  is  imperfect,  there  being  two  or  three 
verfes  wanting,  which  are  buried  in  the  ground : 

KIONA  TETPAnAETPON  AEI  X0ONI  KEIMENON  AX0OE 
MOTNOS  ANAETHEAE  0EYAOEIOE  BAEIAETE 
TOAMHEAE  IIPOKAOS  EIIEKEKAETO  KAI  TOEOE  EETH 
KIX1N  HEAIOIE  EN  TPIAKONTA  ATO. 

DIFFICILIS  QVONDAM  DOMINIS  PARERE  SERENIS 
IVSSVS  ET  EXTINCTIS  PALMAM  PORTARE  TYRANNIS 
OMNIA  THEVDOSIO  GEDVNT  SOBOLIQVE  PERENNI 


The  other  obelifk  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  of  ftone,  and 
feems,  by  many  cavities  between  the  ftones,  to  have  been  covered 
with  brafs  plates ; which,  together  with  its  height,  mult  have  ren- 
dered it  fuperior  to  the  former  in  magnificence.  Between  the  two 
obelifks  is  a brazen  pillar  twelve  feet  high,  formed  by  three  ferpents 
twifted  round  one  another ; the  heads  of  which  being  placed  in  a 
triangular  pofition,  compofed  a fort  of  capital.  It  is  imagined  that 
the  Golden  Tripod,  offered  as  a prefent  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  by  the  united  body  of  Greeks,  after  the  battle  at  Platsea, 
was  fupported  by  this  ferpentine  pillar;  though  I cannot  meet  with 
any  fufficient  grounds  to  give  credit  to  fuch  a tradition.  Sultan 
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Amurat,  one  day  palling  this  way,  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
ftrength  of  his  arm,  beat  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  ferpents  with  his 
topouz  (an  inftrument  which  the  Turks  make  ufe  of  when  on 
horleback,  wearing  it  on  the  right  fide  of  their  faddle,  oppofite  to  the 
fabre);  after  which  his  followers,  in  imitation  of  their  fovereign,  de- 
ftroyed  the  remaining  two,  from  which  accident  the  pillar  ftill  remains 
deftitute  of  its  capital.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Elippodrome,  a little 
beyond  the  obelilk,  compofed  of  different  pieces  of  ftone,  is  a fingle 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  without  any  capital  or  infcription,  unlefs 
it  be  on  the  pedeftal,  which  is  hidden  by  feveral  Turkifh  houfes. 
It  feems,  as  well  as  I could  judge  with  my  eye,  to  be  about  fixty 
feet  in  height.  On  the  fide  of  the  Hippodrome,  oppofite  to  the 
mofque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  are  the  remains  of  a very  large  palace; 
which,  notwithftanding  it  has  been  partly  rebuilt  by  the  Turks, 
according  to  their  own  tafte  of  architecture,  gives  fufficient  proof 
of  its  antiquity  by  part  of  the  walls,  and  the  ftrong  foundations, 
which  are  ftill  extant.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Zadir  MeCteri,  who 
are  employed  to  guard  the  tents  and  pavilions  of  the  Grand  Signor 
and  his  court,  and  are  under  the  infpeCtion  of  the  Zadir  MeCterbafhi. 
The  mofque  on  the  other  fide,  which  was  ereCted  by  Sultan  Achmet 
the  Firft,  might  juftly  be  efteemed  a moft  magnificent  edifice;  if  it 
were  built  more  according  to  the  rules  of  architecture  ; of  which  the 
Turks  have  not  the  leaft  knowledge.  The  figure  of  this  mofque  is  a 
fquare,  the  roof  of  it  compofed  of  one  large  flat  dome,  and  four  of  a 
lefs  fize ; the  large  one  is  fupported  on  the  infide  by  four  marble 
columns  of  an  immenfe  thicknefs,  being  more  in  circumference  than 
height;  which,  though  fluted,  cannot  be  reckoned  an  imitation  of 
any  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  This  building,  however,  does 
not  want  its  beauties,  being  fttuated  in  the  middle  of  a fpacious 
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colonnade,  forming  a large  fquare;  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  a Constant 
tolerable  proportion,  being  of  different  forts  of  precious  marbles,  and  ■ . _ . ' t 

mofl  of  them  taken  from  fome  ancient  building.  Before  the  door  of 
the  mofque  is  a beautiful  fountain,  adorned  with  iron  rails  very  hand- 
fomely  guilt.  Except  the  Santa  Sophia,  all  the  royal  mofques 
which,  as  I have  already  faid,  hand  upon  the  tops  of  feven  hills, 
are  of  much  the  fame  model,  differing  only  in  extent  and  magni- 
ficence. The  names  of  them  are,  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  that 
of  Valide  Sultan,  of  Sultan  Solyman,  of  Sultan  Mehemet,  of  Sultan 
Bajazet,  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  lafl  is  the  Metro- 
politan, and  held  in  the  mofl  veneration  by  the  Mahometans,  it  not 
being  permitted  Chriftians  to  enter  it  under  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
unlefs  by  a particular  licence  from  the  hand  of  the  Grand  Signor; 
whereas  the  admittance  into  the  others  is  not  attended  with  the  leaft 
difficulty.  This  great  building  (which  was  formerly  of  a much 
larger  extent,  till  the  Turks  deftroyed  great  part  of  it,  preferving 
for  their  own  ufe  only  the  body  of  the  church)  owed  its  foundation 
to  the  emperor  Juftinian,  who  lived  alfo  to  fee  it  finifhed  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  five  hundred  and  fifty-feven.  It  was  by  him 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wifdom  of  God ; whence  it  took  its  name  of 
Santa  Sophia,  which  it  has  preferved  without  the  leaft  alteration  to 
this  day.  The  fabric  is  entirely  Gothic,  yet  in  that  ftile  of  building 
may  be  efteemed  a mafter-piece  of  architecture.  The  figure  of  this 
edifice  is  a fort  of  hexagon,  having  fix  fronts  and  as  many  doors,  two 
of  which  at  prefent  are  walled  up.  It  is  adorned  both  on  the  out  and 
infide  with  the  moft  precious  marbles,  its  founder  having  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  coft  to  render  it  a building  of  as  much  grandeur 
as  the  age  he  lived  in  would  admit  of.  The  chief  entrance  is 
formed  in  the  manner  of  a portico,  though  but  ill-defigned,  adding 
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Constan-  little  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.  The  infide  of  the  church  is 
.T‘--LE.  f very  large  and  fpacious,  being,  according  to  moft  authors,  two 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  eighty  high,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  in  breadth:  which  proportions  I can  neither, 
pretend  to  allure  nor  difprove,  it  being  upon  no  account  whatever 
permitted  Chriftians  to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  a curiofity  of  that  na- 
ture. The  dome  is  different  from  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  our  modern 
buildings,  being  a much  lefs  portion  of  a circle  ; which  from 
without  gives  it  but  an  indifferent  appearance,  though,  when  you 
are  under  it,  it  has  no  ill-effe£t.  The  cavity  of  the  dome  is  adorned 
with  a Gothic  mofaic,  as  are  all  the  walls  of  the  mofque,  reprefent- 
ing  faints,  croffes,  and  other  fymbols  of  the  Chriftian  religion; 
which  the  Turks  have  been  fo  far  from  deftroying,  that  they  have 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  ruined  parts  of  it,  by  painting  it  according 
to  the  model  of  what  is  remaining.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
furrounded  by  a portico  of  two  ftories  high,  fupported  by  many 
fine  pillars  of  porphyry,  verd  antique,  iallo  antique,  granite, 
&c.  which  have  been  collected  from  many  different  buildings ; as 
may  be  eafily  concluded  from  their  difproportion  one  to  another* 
being  of  many  different  dimenfions,  though  placed  all  in  the  fame 
rank.  The  arches  fupported  by  the  lower  columns  are  faid  to  be 
fixty-fix  feet  in  height,  and  thofe  above  about  forty.  Gn  the  fides 
of  the  lower  portico  are  feveral  fmall  roomsj  which  undoubtedly 
ferved  as  chapels,  when  the  church  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians.  The  pavement  is  at  prefent  covered  with  fine  mats, 
which  are  the  only  ornament  of  the  mofque;  unlefs  one  may  reckon 
as  fuch  an  innumerable  quantity  of  lamps  of  very  ordinary  workman- 
ship. At  a fmall  diftance  from  Santa  Sophia  is  a building,  which, 
eonfidering  the  archite&ure  is  Turkifh,  is  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible. 
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able.  It  is  open  on  all  Tides,  and  the  roof  of  it,  which  is  compofed  Constan. 
of  feveral  fmall  domes,  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Here  feveral  . _ °1.LE'. 

princes  of  the  blood  have  been  buried,  whofe  fucceflbrs  have  ere  died 
this  building  in  memory  of  their  untimely  deaths,  many  of  them 
having  finifhe'd  their  days  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The 
number  of  mofques,  befides  the  royal  ones,  in  this  vaft  and  populous 
■city,  exceeds  two  hundred,  being  all  of  them  built  of  ftone,  and 
adorned  with  lofty  minarets,  which  is  a fort  of  fteeple  in  the  form 
of  a column,  ending  towards  the  top  in  a cone.  A little  before  it 
begins  to  take  its  conic  figure,  it  is  furrounded  by  a gallery,  from 
which  an  ecclefiaftical  officer,  called  Mefin,  fummons  the  Mahome- 
tans five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to  come  and  pay  their 
devotions  to  God  and  their  prophet  Mahomet.  The  other  public 
ornamental  buildings  are  the  ghans,  the  bagnios,  and  the  bezeftein. 

The  ghans  are  large  fabrics  of  ftone  built  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  are  reckoned  to  the  number  of  three  hundred;  there  being  befide 
the  public  ones  feveral  ghans  belonging  to  private  perfons,  who 
gain  a pretty  confiderable  revenue  by  the  contributions  of  the 
lodgers.  The  bagnios  are  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  ghans,  and 
pretty  near  the  fame  number;  thefe  ferve  the  Turks  to  cleanfe 
themfelves  in  after  any  pollution,  and  very  frequently  are  made  ufe 
of  only  for  their  pleafure,  bathing  being  very  much  in  vogue  in 
all  thefe  countries.  The  bezeftein  is  a large  building,  compofed 
of  a fpacious  dome  fupported  by  eight  pilafters,  which  form  the 
center  of  four  galleries,  making  altogether  the  exadt  figure  of  a 
Greek  crofs.  Thefe  galleries  are  filled  with  fhopkeepers,  who  have 
their  ftiops  on  each  fide,  a fpace  of  ground  of  about  three  feet  being 
left  as  a paflage  between  them.  In  the  fhops  are  expofed  all  forts  of 
merchandize;,  and  behind  them  are  warehoufes,  in  which  are  laid  up 
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Constan-  the  moft  valuable  effedts  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 

TINOPLE. 

1 — — f Conftantinople,  to  preferve  them  from  the  rage  of  the  flames;  which 

frequently  commit  terrible  ravages  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  but 
could  never  conquer  the  thick  ftone  walls  of  this  building ; which 
is  vaulted  purpofely  to  fecure  it  from  lire.  This  place  is  under  the 
infpedtion  of  an  officer,  called  Bezeftein  Chiagifi ; upon  whom 
depend  all  the  tradefmen  here  eftablilhed.  There  are  befides  many 
other  buildings  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  zarsi  or  markets;  in 
which  are  {hops  of  all  kinds,  particularly  chirurgeons,  apothecaries, 
and  druggifts.  In  the  fquare  Auret  Pafan  is  an  antique  column 
one  hundred  and  forty-feven  feet  high,  erected  in  honour  of  the 

\ 

emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  adorned  on  the  outfide  with 
bafs-relievos,  according  to  the  ftile  of  the  age,  in  which  they  were 
wrought.  They  have  fuffered  very  much  by  the  frequent  fires, 
that  happen  in  a city  built  almoft  entirely  of  wood.  In  the  center 
of  the  column  is  a ftaircafe,  by  which  it  is  now  impoffible  to  afcend 
to  the  top,  many  of  the  fteps  being  wanting;  and  indeed  the  whole 
pillar  is  but  in  a ruinous  condition,  being  bound  round  with  feveral 
iron  hoops  by  the  Turks  to  prevent  its  falling,  and  involving  in  its 
ruin  all  the  adjacent  buildings.  Near  the  magnificent  bagnio  of  the 
, Valide,  (or  mother  of  the  reigning  Sultan,)  called  by  the  Turks 
Valide  Ghamami-,  is  a column  of  porphyry,  fuppofed  heretofore 
to  have  fupported  the  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Conftantine.  It  is 
compofed  of  eight  pieces,  furrounded  by  as  many  wreaths  or  gar- 
lands of  the  fame  marble.  Not  long  flnce  it  gained  the  name  of 
Colonna  Brugiata,  or  burnt  pillar,  having  been  very  much  defaced 
by  the  many  conflagrations  to  which  this  vaft  city  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  too  fubjedt.  The  feraglios  or  palaces  in  this  metropolis  are 
two,  the  new  and  old:  the  former  with  its  gardens  and  offices  is 
• 6 built 
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built  in  the  exadt  circuit  of  the  old  Byzantium,  its  walls  containing 
above  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  other  is  fituated  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  near  the  mofque  Solimania.  The  new  feraglio  is 
the  place  of  refidence  of  the  Grand  Signor  and  all  his  court;  it  is 
compofed  of  many  different  buildings,  eredted  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  Sultans.  Its  groves,  gardens,  lawns,  and  fountains, 
conduce  to  the  rendering  it  amoft  pleafing  habitation;  and,  together 
with  its  running  dreams  and  magnificent  chiofks  or  fummer  houfes, 
form  a terreftrial  paradife.  The  old  feraglio,  which  is  nothing  to 
compare  to  the  other  as  to  extent  or  beauty,  is  dedined  as  an  habit- 
ation for  the  widowed  Sultaneffes,  who  are  guarded  by  a numerous 
body  of  black  eunuchs  and  baltagis.  At  the  extremity  of  the  city, 
above  nine  miles  from  the  new  feraglio,  are  the  feven  towers,  which 
are  a prifon  for  perfons  of  diftindtion,  and  particularly  foreigners. 
They  are  inclofed  in  a fort  of  fortification,  defended  to  the  fea-ward 
by  a fingle  wall,  and  towards  the  land  by  three,  one  within  the  other. 
The  actual  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Condantinople  is  exadtly 
fixteen  miles,  not  comprehending  the  fuburbs,  which  if  admitted 
as  part  of  the  city,  it  will  be  out  of  all  doubt  the  larged  in  the 
world.  As  to  its  fortifications  they  require  very  little  defcription, 
confiding  in  nothing  but  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  whofe  num- 
ber it  would  be  impoffible  exadtly  to  calculate,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
different  religions,  few  of  which  keep  regularity  in  their  public  regif- 
ters.  The  fuburbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  Galata  and  Pera, 
for  their  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants  deferve  the  name  of  fo 
many  cities.  Scutari  alone,  which  is  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  oppofite 
to  the  Seraglio  Point,  is  reckoned  to  contain,  at  a moderate  com- 
putation, one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  Propontis,  which 
is  bounded  in  this  part  by  the  Seraglio  Point  on  one  fide,  and  the 
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Galata. 
Per  a. 


town  of  Scutari  on  the  other,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  middle  of 
; the  city,  forms  an  harbour  of  a great  length,  though  at  the  be- 
ginning not  above  a mile  broad,  which  divides  Galata  from  Stam- 
boul,  the  name  the  Turks  give  to  Conftantinople.  Galata  is  fur- 
rounded  by  walls  built  by  the  Genoefe,  who  wore  a long  time 
mailers  of  it ; after  that  the  reft  of  the  city  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks.  Here  the  Franks  (under  which  denomination  are 
comprehended  the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Venetians,  who  are 
invited  to  thefe  parts  by  the  advantages  of  a flourilhing  commerce) 
have  fixed  their  habitation.  It  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  Topantia, 
on  another  by  Caflum  Pacha,  and  overlooked  from  above  by  Pera, 
the  place  of  refidence  for  all  foreign  minifters. 

Having  fatisfied  our  curiofity  with  every  thing,  that  was  to  be 
feen  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople,  we  determined  to  make  an 
excurfion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  take  a view 
of  a column  fituated  upon  a rock  at  the  entrance  of  it;  which  is 
commonly  called  Pompey’s  pillar.  We,  to  this  end,  went  on  horfe- 
back  as  far  as  Chiatghane,  a country  houfe  of  the  depofed  Sultan 
Achmet,  Handing  upon  the  banks  of  a fmall  river,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  harbour  dividing  Galata  from  Stamboul.  Here  we 
embarked  in  a caique  of  fourteen  oars,  wfith  intention  to  perform 
our  voyage  by  water.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  Chiatghane  we  left 
three  beautiful  feraglios,  built  upon  the  brink  of  the  harbour  by 
the  famous  Grand  Vifier  Ibrahim  Pacha,  as  a place  of  retirement 
for  the  princefles  his  mailer’s  daughters.  Contiguous  to  them  is 
the  large  fuburb  of  Eiup,  in  which  is  the  mofque,  where  every 
Gi'and  Signor  is  confecrated  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne.  On 
the  left  hand,  a little  below  Eiup,  are  two  other  feraglios,  one  of 
which  was  built  by  the  abovementioned  Vifier,  and  after  them  is 

a con- 
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a:  continual  feries  of  towns  and  villages,  which  reaches  uninterrupted  Gal  at  a. 
as  fas  as  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  names  and  order  of  thefe  ■ _ — — 1 < 
places  are  as  follows : Sutlize,  Ghas  Chioi,  a feraglio  named  Ainali 
Cavac,  the  Arfenal  and  Dock,  where  the  Ihips.  of  war  are  built,  and 
all  fort  of  naval  ftores  repofited ; CaflTum  Pacha,  Galata,  Topghane, 

Finducli,  where  is  a very  fine  feraglio  built  by  Ibrahim  Pacha, 

Befidtafi,  where  is  an  ancient  feraglio  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  Orta  Chioi,  Pacha  Maalefi,  in  which  are  three  magnificent 
feraglios,  eredted  all  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Curuzefme,  Arnaut  Chioi, 

Bebec  Baczefi,  Iflar,  which  comprehends  the  caftle  of  Romelia, 

Balta.  Liman,  Stegna,  Geni  Chioi,  Terapia,  Bunic  Dere,  and  Sari- 
gier.  On  the  coaft  of  Afia  are,  Scutari,  Cuzcunzugh,  Stauros, 

Zenghieb  Chioi,  Cule  Baczefi,  Efchi  Iflar,  which  is  the  caftle  of 
Natolia,  Gioc  Suiu,  Chibucli,  Inzirli  Chioi,  Unchiar  Schelefi,  Be* 
icos,  Saliburun,  and  Ghioro.  All  thefe  villages  are  fituated  upon 
the  fhores  of  the  Bofporus,  and  form  the  moft  agreeable  profpeft 
in  the  world. 

This  Canal,  which  leads  into  the  Black  Sea,  called  by  the  ancients  Canal  of 
Pontus  Euxinus,  was  named  Bofporus  from  the  Greek  words,  THEsfA.ACK 
fins  and  7rcpo£,  it  being  reported  that  when  Io  was  transformed  into 
a cow  fhe  fwam  acrofs  this  paflage. 

Jamque  dies,  aur^que  vocant,  rurfufque  capefllint 
if  -dEquora,  qua  rigidos  erudtat  Bofporus  amnes; 
c<  Illos,  Nile,  tuis  nondum  Dea  gentibus  Io 
“ Tranfierat  flutftus,  unde  htec  data  nomina  Ponto.” 

Val.  Flacc.  Arg.  4. 

Over  this  channel  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  in  hisScy  thian  expedi- 
tion, pafled  upon  a bridge  of  boats,  and  in  memory  thereof  ere&ed  two 

columns. 
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columns,  the  one  in  Europe,  and  the  other  in  Afia;  upon  both  of 
which  were  infcribed  in  Greek  and  Phoenician  characters  the  names 
of  the  different  nations,  that  compofed  his  army.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  are  feveral  little  illands,  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Cyane an  Rocks,  and  by  the  poets,  from  a notion  of  their 
joining  together,  the  Symplegades. 


<c  Uc  Pagafaea  ratis  peteret  cum  Phafidos  undas, 

<c  Cyaneas  tellus  emifit  in  aequora  cautes : 

<c  Rapta  puppe  minor  fubdudta  eft  montibus  Argo, 

“ Vanaque  percuflit  Pontum  Symplegas  inanem, 

cc  Et  ftatura  redit  Lucan.  L.  ii.  715. 


Upon  one  of  thefe  rocks  is  fituated  Pompey’s  pillar,  falfely 
imagined  to  have  been  ereCted  by  that  general  after  his  expedition 
againft  Mithridates;  fince  the  infcription  upon  the  pedeftal  takes 
no  notice  of  him,  mentioning  only  the  name  of  Auguftus  Csefar, 
and  one  Annidius,  who  probably  ereCted  it  in  honour  of  that 
prince.  The  column  itfelf  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  the  archi- 
tecture being  none  of  the  beft,  nor  the  dimenfions  of  any  extraordi- 
nary fize.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  the  capital  is  badly 
executed,  and  the  whole  not  above  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 

\ pedeftal 


So  when  the  Pagafaean  Argo  bore 
“ The  Grecian  heroes  to  the  Colchian  ftiore ; 

“ Earth  her  Cyanean  iflands  floating  fent 
“ The  bold  adventurer’s  paflage  to  prevent  j 
“ But  the  fam’d  bark  a fragment  only  loft, 
a While  fwiftly  o’er  the  dangerous  gulf  fhe  croft : 

“ Thundering  the  mountains  met  and  (hook  the  main, 
But  move  no  more,  fmce  that  attempt  was  vain.” 
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pedeftal  Is  round  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  adorned  with  fheep’s  heads 
and  feftoons  of  flowers;  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  following 
imperfect  infcription : 

CAESARI  AVGVSTO 
CLANNIDIVS  LF 

CL  FROTO 

CVR - 

From  hence  we  returned  to  our  ufual  refidence  at  Conftantinople, 
well  fatisfied  with  our  voyage,  which  had  proved  one  of  the  mofl 
agreeable  expeditions,  that  I ever  was  engaged  in. 

During  our  flay  in  this  vaft  metropolis  I applied  my  whole 
thoughts  towards  informing  myfelf  of  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  of 
a people  fo  different  from  thofe,  which  I had  till  then  been  con- 
verfant  with;  in  which  inquiries  I had  very  good  fuccefs.  I am 
not  ignorant  that  there  have  been  many  authors,  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  inform  the  public  of  every  particular  relating  to  the 
government,  religion,  and  manners  of  this  nation ; but  as  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  writers  have  been  unfkilled  in  the  Turkifh  language, 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  a fuperficial  knowledge 
of  thefe  matters,  which  was  to  be  collected  from  the  lame  accounts  of 
the  interpreters,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for  want  of 
better  information.  Thefe  difadvantages  I had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
over  by  an  acquaintance  with  a perfon,  who,  together  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  had  been  for  the  greateft  part 
of  his  life  converfanc  in  the  moft  eminent  Turkifh  familes,  and  been 
himfelf  employed  in  many  very  important  Rate  tranfa&ions : till 
upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  (which  too  often,  in  thefe  countries, 
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Customs  proves  fatal  to  all  fuch  as  were  engaged  in  the  late  adminiftratioi?) 

Tu  rks.  he  was  obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  flying  for  refuge  to  the  Englifli 
■’  J ambafiador  j who  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  of  our  departure 
from  Conftantinople  to  fend  him  with  us  to  Chriftendom,  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  enemies  perfecutions.  It  was  during  the  courfe  of 
this  voyage  that  he  communicated  to  me  the  following  accounts, 
which  I believe,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  according  to 
the  exadteft  rules  of  veracity. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  vaft  metropolis  was  taken  from  the 
Chriftians  by  Mahomet  the  Second  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  ever  fince  which  it  has 
remained  undifputed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  The  weaknefs 
of  their  adverfaries,  the  furprifing  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  and 
the  vaft  extent  of  their  empire,  have  raifed  this  people  to  fo  great 
a pitch  of  pride  and  arrogance,  that,  holding  all  religions  and  govern- 
ments, except  their  own,  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  they  are  hurried 
on  by  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world’s  being  created  purpofely  to  be 
one  day  or  other  fubjedted  to  their  dominion.  This  opinion, 
however  erroneous,  is  favoured  in  fome  meafure  by  the  conduct 
of  many  Europeans ; who,  drawn  thither  by  the  advantages  arifing 
from  a profitable  commerce,  abandon  their  native  countries ; and, 
forgetting  their  original  cuftoms  and  maxims,  are  glad  to  conform  to 
thofe  in  pradtice  among  the  people,  with  whom  they  are  converfant. 
Hence  the  Turks  imagine  that  the  happinefs  of  all  other  nations  is 
folely  dependent  upon  their  generofityj  concluding  that  none  of 
them  would  be  able  to  fubfift,  were  they  denied  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  them  from  the  traffic,  which  they  fuffer  them  to  carry  on 
-•  in  all  parts  of  their  dominions.  This  prefumption  is  farther 
augmented  by  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  which  enjoins 

them 
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them  to  render  tributary,  or  utterly  to  abolifh  all  other  feels.  This 
command  increafes  their  ambition  to  fo  great  a degree,  that  they 
wait  for  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  work  the  entire  deftru£tion 
of  all  the  reft  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  owing  to  thefe  maxims  that 
their  hatred  againft  Chriftians,  and  all  thofe  of  different  religions,  is 
carried  to  fuch  an  height,  that  they  choofe  rather  to  remain  in  their 
primitive  ignorance,  than  to  profit  by  any  of  the  new  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  fciences;  thinking  it  beneath  them  to 
be  beholden,  even  in  things  that  would  turn  to  the  inceafe  of  their 
grandeur,  to  a race  of  infidels,  who  have  been  accurfed,  and  held  in  ut- 
ter deteftation  by  their  prophet  and  lawgiver.  This  people,  however, 
who  in  regard  to  the  more  enlighted  nations  ufually  appear  under  the 
character  of  barbarians,  are  endowed  with  many  fhining  qualities, 
which  muft  neceffarily  turn  to  the  fhame  and  difhonour  of  thofe, 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  many  confiderable  advantages, 
w'hich  they  are  wholly  ftrangers  to.  Their  piety  towards  their 
Creator,  the  exatt  cbfervance  of  the  laws  of  their  religion,  the 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  fovereign,  the  refped  to  their 
fuperiors,  their  charity  towards  all  diftreffed  perfons,  their  fobriety, 
their  moderation,  their  unexampled  integrity  in  trade,  and  the  gravity 
and  folidity,  which  they  exprefs  in  all  their  actions,  are  virtues  which 
are  feldom  wanting  even  to  thofe  of  the  meaneft  rank.  In  their 
converfation  they  always  behave  with  fuch  affability  and  modefty, 
that  an  improper  gefture,  an  indecent  expreffion,  or  an  ill-timed 
demonftration  of  mirth,  would  be  fufficient  to  caft  a blemifh  upon 
any  perfon’s  reputation.  When  a Turk  addreffes  his  equal,  he  gives 
him  the  title  of  brother;  if  it  be  one  older  than  himfelf,  he  calls 
him  mafter ; if  one  of  fewer  years,  he  fpeaks  to  him  by.  the  name 
of  fon.  Their  union  among  one  another  is  unexampled.  Every 
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Customs  mufulman,  or  true  believer,  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  exert  his 
Turks,  utmoft  ftrength  in  the  defence  of  any  of  his  brethren ; and  in  the 
- — common  caufe  no  danger  is  great  enough  to  deter  them  from  pro- 
fecuting  their  purpofe.  They  are,  notwithftanding,  haughty  and 
arrogant  in  their  profperity ; and,  on  the  contrary,  meaji  and  abjeCt 
under  the  frowns  of  fortune.  The  cuftoms  of  this  people,  of  whom 
I have  given  this  fhort  character,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
dictates  of  their  religion,  it  would  be  abfolutely  impoflible  to  give 
any  account  of  them  without  firft  mentioning  the  principal  articles 
of  their  belief,  the  fountain,  whence  arifes  that  ftriCt  and  infepar- 
able  union,  which  commands  them  to  acknowledge  all  mufulmen 
for  their  brethren,  and  prove  themfelves  firm  adherents  to  their 
prophet,  upon  which  character  they  value  themfelves  greatly, 
complimenting  one  another  by  the  title  of  Umet  Mahomet,  or 
faithful  followers  of  Mahomet.  This  religion  acknowledges  no 
other  foundation  than  paffive  obedience  and  the  fword ; and  bears 
fo  ftrong  a connection  with  the  government,  that  one  could  not 
fubfift  without  the  affiftance  of  the  other.  No  Mahometan,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  dare  utter  the  leaft  equivocal  expreflion,  or 
offer  to  put  a double  interpretation  upon  any  text  of  the  alcoran ; 
fince  fuch  a crime  would  inevitably  be  punifhed  with  immediate 
death;  they  being  enjoined  to  believe  it  an  infallible  regifter  of 
divine  precepts,  delivered  from  time  to  time  to  Mahomet  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  a divine  commifiion.  They  are  taught  that  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  it  was  extracted  from  the  great  book  of  facred 
ordinances,  and  depofited  in  one  of  the  feven  Heavens,  whence,  by 
the  command  of  God,  every  particular  article  was  delivered  to 
Mahomet  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  verfe  by  verfe,  with  an  explanation 
of  each  text.  To  ftrengthen  this  legend,  they  are  farther  alfured 
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that  the  firft  thing,  that  God  created,  was  light;  from  which  was  firft  Religion* 
extracted  the  foul  of  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  other  Turks 
prophets : that  the  world  was  made  for  him  alone,  and  that  he  was 
formed  to  be  the  foie  mediator  between  God  and  man.  The 
Creator  befides  promifes  that  he  will  be  merciful  to  fuch  as  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  alcoran,  and  who  follow  the  example 
of  his  envoy,  a plain  and  honeft  man,  whofe  name  they  would  find 
regiftered  in  the  old  and  new  teftaments ; which  paffage  the  Turks 
pretend  has  been  erafed  by  the  malice  and  impiety  of  the  Chriftians. 

This,  fays  God,  is  the  ftrait  path,  follow  it  and  feek  no  other;  for  if 
you  do,  you  will  be  led  out  of  your  way.  The  fundamental  rule  then 
of  Mahometifm  confifts  in  acknowledging  one  all-powerful  divinity, 
and  Mahomet  his  apoftle,  the  laft  of  all  the  prophets,  who  have  been 
fent  over  the  earth,  predefined  from  all  eternity  to  free  mankind 
from  damnation,  by  publifhing  to  them  the  facred  didates  of  reli- 
gion contained  in  the  alcoran,  the  only  fure  guide  to  falvation.  This 
is  the  foie  bafis  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  With  the  confeffion  of 
thefe  articles  only  any  infidel  may  introduce  himfelf  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful,  and  with  the  fame  upon  his  death-bed  any 
finner  may  abfolve  himfelf  from  all  his  crimes.  But,  befides  thefe 
principal  rules,  there  are  many  private  ceremonies  and  maxims, 
which  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved  towards  the  forming  a true 
mufulman.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  to  entertain  the  notion  of  predes- 
tination, believing  that  all  human  affairs  are  regulated  from  the 
beginning  by  the  divine  ordinance;  that  whofoever  is  ordained 
originally  to  live,  may  remain  fecure  from  all  forts  of  accidents, 
nothing  being  able  Jo  overpower  the  determination  of  God;  and 
that  he,  who  is  to  come  to  an  untimely  end,  can  by  no  means  avert 
his  deftiny.  This  opinion  is  carried  ftill  to  a greater  length,  fince 
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Religion  they  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  affair  of  their  falvation  is  fixed 
Tv™*  before  their  birth;  and  that  a man  whofe  damnation  is  ordained  can 
by  no  aft  of  piety  alter  that  determination.  They  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  a perfon  to  die,  till  he  is  arrived  at  the  fatal 
point  of  his  life,  called  ezel ; and  although  they  have  an  ancient 
tradition,  that  a man  may  prolong  his  days  by  honouring  his  parents, 
by  affifting  the  diftreffed,  by  living  in  peace  with  mankind,  by 
fighting  againft  the  infidels,  and  by  obferving  regularly  the  ablutions 
commanded  by  law;  yet  they  neverthelefs  affirm  the  predeftined 
point  to  be  inevitable  : but  at  the  fame  time  believe,  that  there  is  a 
fecond  point  named  ezeli  cafa,  or  the  accidental  one,  from  which  a 
perfon  may  preferve  himfelf  by  the  performance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  commendable  actions. 

Another  article  of  their  belief  is,  that  there  is  a paradife  for  the 
faithful,  and  a hell  for  the  infidels;  but  the  fins  of  the  mufulmen  are 
not  to  remain  unpunifhed,  fince  the  offenders  are  to  be  condemned 
to  fuffer  the  torments  of  death,  purgatory,  and  hell,  where  they  are 
to  purge  off  their  crimes  till  the  day  of  judgment;  at  which  time, 
by  the  interceffion  of  their  prophet,  they  are  all  to  be  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  paradife.  They  are  inftru&ed  alfo  that  God  created  eight 
paradifes  and  feven  hells,  or  eight  degrees  of  happinefs  and  feven 
of  mifery,  thereby  intimating  that  the  mercy  of  God  furpaffes  his 
indignation ; though  they  imagine  that  thefe  paradifes  were  made 
folely  for  the  reception  of  the  true  believers,  while  the  infidels  are 
Cap  to  fuffer  eternal  punifhment  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  the  moft 
Am  ran.  delightful  of  thefe  feven  paradifes  they  are  to  enjoy  the  moft  beauti- 
ful women  of  an  unfufpefted  chaftity,  amidft  the  agreeable  murmurs 
of  rivulets  and  flowery  meadows,  which  are  to  be  bleffed  with  an 
everlafting  fpring.  They  are  farther  to  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
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being  eye-witneffes  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  to  fill  them  with  Religion 
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inexprefiible  pleafure.  To  arrive  to  this  ftate  of  happinefs  they  are  Turks. 
required  to  fuffer  mortifications  in  this  world,  to  perfevere  in  their 
belief,  to  be  conftant  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  have 
the  fear  of  him  continually  before  their  eyes ; but  if  it  happens  to  be 
any  one’s  good  fortune  to  die  fighting  for  the  glory  of  their  prophet 
and  the  honour  of  his  caufe,  he  will,  in  the  world  to  come,  meet 
with  his  undoubted  reward,  and  be  ever  commemorated  by  his 
brethren  under  the  name  of  Sehir,  or  martyr,  which  is  among  them, 
as  it  is  with  us,  a title  of  the  utmofl  fan&ity.  They  are  befides  Cap 
allured  that  there  is  a high  wall,  or  feparation,  between  the  bleffed  SuA  AT* 
and  the  damned ; and  that  on  the  top  of  the  wall  are  placed  men, 
or  angels  in  the  fhape  of  men,  who  know  every  particular  fufferer 
in  this  purgatory  by  their  marks,  and  maintain  a regifter  of  the 
different  crimes,  for  which  they  were  committed.  Thefe  angels 
upon  the  day  of  judgment  are  to  make  their  report  of  the  criminals 
committed  to  their  charge,  who  proftrating  themfelves  before  the 
Almighty’s  throne,  and  expreffing  a fincere  repentance  for  their  paft 
offences,  are  immediately  to  be  admitted  to  the  joys  of  the  bleffed. 

Another  article  conducive  to  the  lengthening  of  their  days  is  to 
believe  that  all  the  prophets,  predeceffors  of  Mahomet,  were  muful- 
men,  and  confequently  holy  perfonages;  particularly  Mofes  and  Jefus 
Ghriff,  the  former  for  having  had  the  honour  of  a verbal  conference 
with  God,  and  for  having  been  the  perfon  pitched  upon  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  commands ; and  the  latter  as  the  true  Meffiah,  the 
meffenger  of  God,  his  voice,  his  word,  and  his  fpirit,  born  of  a virgin,'  Cap. 
impregnated  by  the  fupreme  Creator  through  a breath  of  the  angel  1 L 5A’ 
Gabriel,  and  for  having  had  the  gift  of  working  miracles.  They 
believe  alfo,  that  near  the  end  of  the  world  he  is  to  defcend  from  the 
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Religion  fourth  Heaven,  which  is  his  prefent  place  of  refidence,  in  order  to  fub- 
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Turks,  due  the  Antichrift,  and  to  corifirm  the  infallibility  of  the  Mahometan 
^ 1 ’ faith,  by  punching  with  eternal  damnation  thofe,  who,  pretending 

to  be  his  followers,  difgraced  him  by  affirming  that  he  was  brought 
to  a ffiameful  death  ; fmce  it  was  impoffible  that  God  could  ever 
fuffer  lo  vile  a race  as  the  Jews  to  have  any  power  over  his  prophet ; 
whereas  that  people,  blinded  by  his  divine  providence,  crucified  a 
malefadtor  in  his  ftead,  imagining  that  they  had  executed  Jefus  the 
fon  of  Mary.  Under  this  chara&er  our  Saviour  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Mahometans,  who  give  him  the  title  of  Rugh 
Ulla,  or  Spirit  of  God,  acknowledging  him  for  a great  prophet,  and  a 
Being  chofen  by  God  as  a forerunner,  to  publifh  to  mankind  the  com- 
ing of  Mahomet,  and  to  prepare  them  by  the  dodtrine  of  the  gofpel 
Cap.Raad.  for  the  paths  of  falvation.  They  are  farther  ordered  to  afk  continual 
forgivenefs  of  God  for  their  fins,  to  be  conftant  in  their  oraifons,  to 
give  charity  to  the  poor  both  in  public  and  private,  to  return  good 
for  evil,  to  take  notice  of  every  perfon’s  good  qualities  without 
Cap>  inquiring  into  their  failings,  to  pardon  their  enemies,  to  do  good  to 
Aaraf.  aq  merlj  anj  to  avoid  the  company  of  thofe  who  are  ignorant  and 
obftinate  in  their  errors.  Such  as  follow  thefe  rules  are  promifed 
an  immediate  falvation ; whereas  thofe  who  prefer  temporal  bleffings, 
CAP.  fuch  as  their  riches,  parents,  wives,  and  children,  before  the  love  of 
Taubat.  qocj  ancj  jdg  prophet,  or  before  fighting  againft  the  infidels,  will 
draw  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  Deity,  who  will  deliver  them 
Cap.  Tass.  over  to  the  torments  of  hell,  to  which  there  are  feven  gates  with 
feven  different  ftations  or  degrees  of  punifhment  and  mifery.  The 
laft  injundtion  neceffary  to  their  falvation  is,  to  believe  firmly  that 
any  perfon  of  whatfoever  religion,  notwithftanding  he  has  led  his 
life  in  all  the  prejudices  of  his  fedt,  and  committed  the  moll  enor- 
mous 
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mous  crimes,  as  foon  as  ever  he  utters  the  confeffion,  termed  by  them,  Religion 
Salavat  Serif,  even  though  it  fhould  happen  at  the  point  of  death,  Turks. 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  faithful,  and  to  be  admitted  as  a true 
brother  of  the  congregation  of  mufulmen,  without  the  leaft  diftinc- 
tion  on  account  of  his  former  life.  The  duties,  that  are  enjoined  all 
true  followers  of  Mahomet,  may  be  divided  into  the  general  and 
private;  both  which  are  equally  indifpenfable.  Among  the  general 
duties  the  following  are  to  be  obferved  : not  to  offer  up  their  oraifons 
unlefs  preceded  by  the  ablution  called  abdeft,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed according  to  the  formalities  prefcribed  by  the  law;  as  alfo 
upon  no  account  whatever  to  negledt  the  ablution  ghufhul,  which 
is  the  cleanfing  their  whole  body  with  water  after  the  natural  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes;  to  admit  of  no  images  reprefenting  living 
creatures;  to  drink  no  wine;  one  drop  of  which  accidentally  falling 
upon  their  garment  renders  them  incapable  of  faying  their  prayers 
any  more  in  that  drefs ; to  play  at  no  games  of  chance ; to  eat  no 
fwine’s  flefh  or  blood ; as  alfo  to  abhor  many  other  animals,  which 
are  declared  impure,  and  prohibited  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  law  of 
Mahomet.  Of  the  private  duties,  called  fart,  there  are  five;  funnet, 
namas,  oruz,  ghuzaz,  and  zechiat ; which  if  any  perfon  can  be 
proved  to  have  negle&ed,  he  is  thereby  incapacitated  from  appear- 
ing as  a witnefs  in  any  trial,  or  from  holding  any  public  employment. 

The  funnet,  or  circumcifion,  is  performed  ufually  upon  a youth  be- 
tween the  years  of  feven  and  twelve.  Among  the  rich,  feafting  and 
rejoicing  conflantly  precede  this  ceremony;  which,  after  having lafted 
for  eight  days,  are  ended  with  a folemn  cavalcade,  when  the  youth, 
accompanied  by  all  his  relations  arid  the  acquaintance  of  his  family, 
attended  by  a band  of  muficians,  rides  in  proceflion  through  the 
principal  ftreets  of  the  city ; after  which  he  is  condu&ed  to  the 
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Religion  mofque,  where  the  operation  is  performed  amidft  the  acclamations 
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Turks,  of  a numerous  populace.  But  to  render  this  a£t  the  more  agreeable 
L ~ ~ in  the  eyes  of  God,  the  parents  of  the  youth  commonly  pitch  upon 
feveral  children  of  their  poor  neighbours,  who  ftill  remain  un- 
circumciled,  and  having  caufed  them  to  undergo  the  fame  operation, 
not  only  retain  them  in  their  houfe  till  a perfect  recovery,  but  be- 
fides  prefent  them  with  a new  fuit  of  clothes,  and  a certain  fum  of 
money ; after  which  they  again  reftore  them  to  their  parents.  The 
nammas,  or  oraifon,  is  to  be  pradtifed  five  times  a day ; that,  which 
Is  performed  in  the  morning  before  funrife,  is  called  faba  namafi; 
that  at  midday,  oile  namafi ; in  the  afternoon,  ichindi  namafi ; at 
funfet,  axam  namafi ; and  that  an  hour  and  half  after  its  fetting,  iazi 
namafi.  They  prepare  themfelves,  before  they  begin  their  prayers, 
with  the  abdeft,  wafhing  their  hands,  arms,  feet,  face,  mouth,  and 
neck  with  the  back  part  of  their  head,  obferving  in  this  their  ablu- 
tion particular  formalities  and  attitudes,  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  from  the  Perfians,  whom  they  call  by  the  opprobrious 
names  of  Chifilbas  and  Refafi.  The  Turks  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  title  of  Suni,  or  orthodox,  and  efteem  all  fedts,  that  do  not  con- 
form to  their  rules  and  ceremonies,  heretical.  They  have  the 
liberty  of  offering  up  their  prayers  either  in  public  in  the  mofques, 
or  privately  in  their  own  houfes  every  day  of  the  week  except  Fri- 
day, which  is  ftyled  by  them  ieumi  zuma,  or  the  day  of  congregation, 
on  which  they  are  enjoined  to  go  to  one  of  the  principal  mofques 
to  perform  their  midday  oraifons.  Thefe  prayers  confift  in  mental 
fupplications,  in  placing  themfelves  in  poftures  of  humility,  and  in 
public  vociferations,  which  are  always  the  fame,  being  commanded 
exprefsly  by  the  law.  They  are  farther  obliged,  when  they  pray, 
to  turn  their  face  towards  the  Ghible,  or  that  part  of  the  world,  in 

which 
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the  alcoran,  “ Thou  fhalt  turn  thy  face  towards  the  facred  temple  Turks. 
*f  of  Mecca.” 

As  bells  are  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  when 
the  hour  of  prayer  is  come,  the  imam  of  each  parifli  difpatches 
to  the  top  of  the  minaret  his  mefin,  or  clerk,  who  thence  with  a 
loud  voice  utters  the  confeffion  of  their  faith,  exciting  all  true 
believers  to  come  and  glorify  God  and  their  prophet.  The  imams 
are  minifters  anfwering  exadtly  to  the  clergy  of  our  parifhes,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  indrud:  their  flock  in  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  and 
to  perform  daily  fervice  in  their  mofques  for  the  benefit  of  their 
parifhioners,  and  all  other  followers  of  Mahomet. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  caliphs,  fucceflors  of  Mahomet,  was  to 
a£t  as  chiefs  of  the  religion,  and  vicars  of  the  prophet ; to  perform 
divine  fervice  themfelves  in  the  mofques  on  Fridays  and  holidays; 
and  to  admoniih  the  people  of  their  fins.  This  cuftom  laded  till  the 
death  of  Radhi,  twentieth  caliph  of  the  family  of  Abaflid,  after 
whofe  reign  were  condituted  imams,  or  ghatibis,  who  performed  all 
the  religious  functions  of  the  caliphs  except  preaching.  This  office 
was  fet  apart  for  the  feghs,  who  were  ordained  purpofely  by  elegant 
difcourfes  to  admonifh  the  people  of  their  duty.  The  oruz  or  fad- 
ing is  commanded  once  a year  in  the  month  Aramazan,  which  lads 
thirty  days,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  moon.  This  time  of 
fading  may  happen  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  fince,  according  to  the 
Turkifli  calculation,  every  year  begins  ten  days  fooner  than  the 
preceding  one.  In  the  month  Saban,  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
Aramazan,  every  Mahometan  is  employed  in  laying  up  his  neceflary 
provifions ; while  the  poor  beg  the  affidance  of  the  rich,  that  they 
■may  not  fuffer  for  want  of  fudenance  during  thofe  facred  days ; it 
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Religion  being  lawful  to  make  up  for  the  abftinence  of  the  day  by  feafting  at 
Turks,  night-  The  fall  begins  two  hours  before  funrife,  at  which  time 
L — 1 — every  mufulman  having  made  his  ablutions  and  faid  his  prayers, 
retires  to  fleep.  From  that  time  to  funfet  their  continence  is  very 
great,  fince  they  are  neither  fuffered  to  eat,  drink,  or  fmoak  tobacco* 
nor  perform  the  duty  of  an  hufband,  make  ufe  of  perfumes,  or  any 
thing  that  can  afford  the  leaft  recreation  to  their  fenfes.  They  are 
ordered  to  avoid  all  lafcivious  difcourfes,  and  expected  to  pafs  the 
bell  part  of  the  day  in  the  perufal  of  the  alcoran.  The  reft  of  their 
time  they  employ  in  making  a fhew  of  their  religion  in  public; 
thinking  themfelves  happy  if  they  meet  with  an  opportunity  of 
performing  any  pious  and  charitable  actions.  The  mofques  are 
frequented  both  by  night  and  day ; which,  to  make  a greater  figure, 
are  illuminated  both  within  and  without  with  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  lamps,  which  form  a moll  magnificent  appearance.  Alms 
are  diftributed  to  the  poor  in  great  abundance.  All  quarrels  and 
difputes  are  forbidden ; and  the  execution  of  criminals  is  fufpended 
during  the  whole  fpace  of  this  facred  period.  It  is  rigoroufly  pro* 
hibited  any  one  to  break  through  the  rules  of  the  oruz  without  a 
legitimate  caufe ; fince  fuch  a delinquent  would  be  publicly  burnt 
to  death.  Sick  perfons  and  travellers,  however,  are  difpenfed  from 
obferving  thefe  rules  in  their  utmoft  feverity ; though  it  is  efteemed 
more  meritorious  in  thofe,  who,  notwithftanding  any  inconveniences 
they  may  labour  under,  ftill  think  that  their  duty  is  to  be  performed. 
To  the  aufterity  and  rigour  of  the  day  fucceed  the  pleafures  and 
diverfions  of  the  night.  Among  the  rich  every  perfoii  thinks  him- 
felf  obliged  in  his  turn  to  invite  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance ; it 
is  even  cuftomary  for  the  Grand  Vifier  to  entertain  all  ftate  minifters 
of  what  rank  or  degree  foever;  which  example  is  confequently 
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followed  by  his  inferiors.  As  foon  as  ever  the  fun  is  fet,  they  begin  Remgiow 
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by  quenching  their  thirft  with  coffee,  forbet,  or  water,  and  after  Turks. 
having  performed  their  oraifons  fit  down  to  fupper,  in  order  to 
repair  their  long  abftinence  by  variety  of  moft  delicious  meats. 

After  this  they  difpofe  themfelves  for  the  oraifon  of  iazi,  which  at 
that  time  is  called  teravi.  Thefe  prayers  are  very  long,  lafting  at 
leaft  an  hour  and  an  half,  though  they  are  the  fame,  as  are  per- 
formed at  other  times ; their  great  length  being  owing  to  their  fre- 
quent repetition.  After  midnight  they  fet  themfelves  again  to  table, 
and  eat  with  greater  appetite  than  before,  fitting  up  till  the  hour 
prefixed  for  their  morning  oraifons,  fmoaking  and  drinking  forbets, 
with  which  they  think  to  refrefh  their  weakened  fpirits.  Tho 
twenty-feventh  night  of  the  Aramazan  is  held  in  great  veneration. 

They  imagine  that  on  that  night,  which  is  called  by  them  leilat  al 
cadr,  or  the  night  of  the  decrees,  the  angel  Gabriel  began  to 
communicate  to  Mahomet  the  verfes  of  the  alcoran ; according  to 
the  text,  “ This  night  alone  is  worth  more  than  a thoufand  whole  Cap.  97. 
“ months;  for  it  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  angels  to  defcend 
“ upon  the  earth,  and  with  them  defcends  the  fpirit  of  God.” 

The  zechiat  is  an  alms,  which  every  mufulman  is  obliged  to  give  to 
the  poor  towards  the  end  of  the  Aramazan ; at  which  time,  making 
an  eftimate  of  his  whole  fortune,  he  is  ordered  to  diftribute  to  the 
neceffitous  three  per  cent.  It  is  permitted,  however,  to  perform 
this  duty  in  private,  leaft  the  perfon  fhould  • incur  certain  dangers 
and  inconveniences,  which  might  arife  from  his  making  public  the 
ftate  of  his  circumftances.  The  ghuzaz  is  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
which  every  true  believer,  having  it  in  his  power,  is  indifpenfably 
obliged  to  vifit  for  the  remiffion  of  his  fins  at  leaft  once  in  his  life- 
time*. 
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time:  u I have  eftablilhed  (fays  God)  a temple,  that  it  may  ferve  to 
“ mankind  as  a means  for  them  to  acquire  many  advantages.  The 
“ fil’d  temple  built  for  the  ufe  of  man  is  that  of  Beccah,  which 
“ ferves  as  a blefling  and  direction  to  mankind,  in  which  they  will 
“ find  many  evident  figns  and  tokens.”  The  temple  of  Mecca, 
which  was  anciently  called  Beccah,  is  at  prefent  termed  by  the 
Mahometans  Beihila,  or  the  houfe  of  God.  They  believe  that 
upon  this  fpot  Adam,  foon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  ereCted 
a temple,  called  Sorah ; which,  being  deftroyed  by  the  flood,  was 
rebuilt  according  to  the  exprefs  order  of  God,  by  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  who  in  that  very  place  was  going  to  facrifice  his  fon 
Ilhmael,  in  whofe  ftead  the  merciful  Divinity  fent  a fheep,  which 
was  accordingly  offered  up  by  the  father  and  fon  in  conjunction,  in 
the  very  fame  fpot  of  ground,  where  they  built  the  temple.  This 
is  the  principal  reafon  of  the  devotion  paid  to  Mecca,  where  the 
greateft  part  of  the  rich  maintain  fubftitutes  named  faras,  who  are 
obliged  in  their  daily  oraifons  to  pray  for  the  profperity  of  their 
benefactors.  The  Grand  Signor  is  the  only  mufulman  who  is 
dilpenled  from  this  obligation ; inftead  of  which  he  is  every  year 
at  a very  confiderable  expence  to  procure  the  eafe  and  fafety  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  without  that  afliftance  would  never  be  able  to  acquit 
themfelves  of  their  duty.  The  pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  is  ufually 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Emir  Hadge,  or  prince  of  the  pilgrimage, 
is  every  year  fent  out  with  a numerous  army,  with  orders  to  effort 
both  to  Mecca  and  back  again  the  principal  caravan,  that  which 
comes  from  Damafcus.  The  fame  thing  is  done  from  Grand  Cairo, 
whence  another  caravan  departs,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
chief  beys,  who  is  dignified  with  the  fame  title  of  Emir  Hadge, 
though  inferior  to  the  pacha  of  Damafcus.  The  Ihereef  of  Mecca 
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is  a prince,  defending  in  a dired  line  from  the  prophet  Mahomet,  Religion 
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fubjed,  however,  and  tributary  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who  invefts  Turks. 
him  with  abfolute  power  over  all  the  territories  of  Mecca,  with'-  — ' 
inftrudions  to  accommodate  as  much  as  poffible  thofe  religious  per- 
fons,  who  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  pilgrimage. 

There  are  belides  every  year  conftituted  two  officers  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  the  expedition,  one  with  the  title  of  Sure  Emini,  and 
the  other  that  of  Saccabafhi.  To  the  firft  is  configned  a very  great 
fum  of  money,  divided  into  many  different  parcels,  to  be  diftributed 
to  feveral  of  the  tribes  of  Arabs,  inhabiters  of  the  defart,  through 
which  the  caravan  muft  neceffarily  pafs,  to  prevent  their  offering 
any  moleftation  to  the  pilgrims  in  their  paffage.  The  Saccabafhi  is 
the  purveyor  of  water,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  the  whole 
pilgrimage  both  in  their  coming  and  going  back  at  the  Grand 
Signor’s  expence.  The  penury  of  water  is  fuch  in  many  parts  of  the 
journey,  that  without  this  neceffary  precaution  the  greateft  part  of  the 
caravan  muft  inevitably  periflh  with  third:.  To  thefe  officers  is  alfo 
configned  not  only  the  rich  covering  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet, 
which  is  renewed  every  year  by  the  Grand  Signor,  the  old  one 
being  cut  into  many  fmall  pieces,  and  diftributed  among  the  pil- 
grims, who  preferve  them  as  the  moft  precious  relics,  but  alfo  the 
accuftomed  prefents  for  the  fhereef  of  Mecca,  confifting  in  a di- 
ploma, that  contains  a confirmation  of  his  fovereignty,  a fabre  fet 
with  diamonds,  and  a bow  and  arrows  of  very  confiderable  value. 

All  perfons,  who  defign  to  undertake  this  voyage,  are  obliged 
to  meet  together  at  Damafcus  or  Grand  Cairo,  provided  with  all 
manner  of  neceffaries  $ whence  they  are  to  fet  out  time  enough  to 
arrive  at  Mecca  before  the  feftival  of  the  great  beiram,  called 
eurban  beiram,  or  the  celebration  of  the  facrifice.  At  this  time  all 
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Turks,  number  of  fheep,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  abilities;  the 
“J  flefh  of  which  is  afterwards  diftributed  to  the  poor.  On  the  day, 
which  precedes  the  beiram,  the  pilgrims  all  affemble  together  upon 
mount  Arafat,  (which  is  but  at  a fmall  diftance  from  Mecca,)  where 
they  perform  their  devotions,  efteeming  it  a place  of  great  fan&ity, 
fince  they  imagine  that  Adam  and  Eve,  after  having  been  driven 
out  of  Paradife,  and  punifhed  farther  by  a feparation  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  met  again  for  the  firfl  time  upon  the  fummit  of 
this  mountain.  • On  the  day  of  beiram,  befides  their  private  facrifice, 
every  pilgrim  is  obliged  to  aflift  at  the  folemn  facrifice  of  a vi£tim, 
which  is  offered  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  muful- 
men.  After  this  ceremony  they  vifit  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  fame  which  God  made  for  the  affiftance  of 
Hagar  and  Ifhmael,  whofe  defendants  they  bpaft  themfelves. 
They  farther  affirm  that  Mahomet  affured  the  caliph  Omar,  that  the 
water  of  this  well  drank  moderately  was  a fovereign  remedy  for  all 
diflempers ; and,  if  drank  in  great  quantity,  would  procure  the 
remrffion  of  fins.  They  afterwards  vifit  the  mountains  of  Abucaes 
and  Geraem,  in  which  are  feveral  grottos,  where  the  prophet  ufed 
to  retire  for  the  exercife  of  his  devotion.  There  is  alfo  another  holy 
mountain,  named  Thour,  where  Mahomet  is  fuppofed  to  have  hid 
himfelf  when  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  where  he  took  the  refolution 
of  abandoning  that  city  in  order  to  eftablifh  himfelf  at  Medina.  From 
this  period  begins  the  epoch  of  the  Mahometan  hegira,  at  the  time 
of  the  perfecution  and  flight  of  that  prophet,  which  happened  when 
he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  preached  his  dodtrine  four- 
teen years,  correfponding  with  the  year  of  Chrift  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  From  Mecca  the  pilgrims  repair  to  Medina,  where 

they 
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ufed  to  preach;  and  which  alfo  contains  his  fepulchre,  named  by  Turks. 
way  of  excellence  Rauzat,  or  the  garden,  where  they  perform  many 
religious  ceremonies,  paying  homage  to  the  holy  fhrine  with  the 
utmoft  humility  and  reverence.  The  city  of  Medina  is  efteemed  by 
the  Mahometans  on  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  their  prophet, 
as  Mecca  is  held  in  veneration  for  having  been  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

The  Mahometans,  as  I have  already  obferved,  have  two  folemn 
feftivals,  called  the  great  and  little  beiram ; the  latter,  which  irm- 
mediately  follows  the  Aramazan,  is  celebrated  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Mahomet ; the  great  one  falling  out  three  moqths 
after,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  moon  Zilchize.  Each  of  thefe 

feftivals  lafts  three  days,  which  time  is  generally  employed  in  mutual 
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vifits,  entertainments,  and  rejoicings.  At  this  time  both  men  and 
women  put  on  new  cloaths,  and  fpare  no  expence  in  attendance 
and  equipage,  and  the  adorning  of  their  houfes.  When  a vifitor 
arrives,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  goes  out  to  meet  him,  fhews  him 
the  way  into  his  room,  and  the  place  where  he  is  to  fit  down.  When 
a perfon  meets  one  who  is  his  equal,  both  parties  kifs  and  embrace 
each  other,  mutually  wifhing  a happy  and  merry  beiram:  if  one 
of  the  parties  is  younger  than  the  other,  it  is  ufual  for  him  who  is 
leaft  advanced  in  years  to  kifs  the  other’s  hand,  and  if  a pacha,  or 
ulemah  of  diftindtion,  his  foot.  ‘ The  manner  of  entertaining  a vifitor 
is  by  offering  him  conferves,  fweetmeats,  coffee,  tobacco,  forbet, 
and  laftly  by  perfuming  him  with  wood  of  aloes  or  ambergreafe. 

On  the  two  firft  days  of  the  beirams  all  mufulmen  are  obliged  to 
go  to  the  public  mofque,  to  perform  their  morning  oraifons ; as 
they  are  at  other  times  enjoined  to  go  thither  every  Friday  to  offer 
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their  midday  prayers.  On  the  day  of  Meulut,  which  is  the  pro- 
phet’s birth  day,  the  Grand  Vifier,  accompanied  by  the  chief 
minifters  of  Rate,  the  ulemahs  of  diftin&ion,  and  the  generals  of 
all  the  different  orders  of  militia,  goes  to  the  Grand  Signor’s  feraglio, 
where  in  a large  open  hall,  deftined  for  that  purpofe,  he  expofes  to 
the  public  an  old  garment  of  Mahomet’s,  named  ghirchai  fhereef, 
or  the  facred  veftment ; which  is  preferved  with  great  veneration  in 
that  place.  After  the  expofal,  the  Reis  Effendi,  or  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, reads  the  prophet’s  will  to  the  people;  after  which  they  bring 
into  the  hall  a large  bafon  full  of  water,  into  which  the  Grand  Vifier 
dips  one  corner  of  the  garment,  whereby  the  water  becomes  fan&i- 
fied.  When  the  ceremony  is  finilhed  they  fill  a great  number  of 
bottles  with  this  holy  water,  which  being  fealed  with  the  great  feal 
of  the  treafury  are  diftributed  to  all  the  chief  families  of  the  empire, 
as  a prefent  either  from  the  Grand  Signor  himfelf,  or  from  the  Sul- 
taneffes,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  feraglio. 

They  have  flill  another  folemn  feftival  called  Leilat  Giefefi,  or  the 
night  of  the  afcenfion,  at  which  time  Mahomet  is  fuppofed  to  have 
begun  his  elmeftia,  or  night  voyage,  upon  an  animal  called  borak, 
begot  by  an  afs  upon  a cow ; in  which  manner  he  fet  out  from 
Jerufalem,  and  travelled  through  the  feven  heavens.  The  com- 
memoration of  the  dead,  which  is  another  time  fet  apart  for  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  lafts  for  feveral  days;  during 
which  all  rich  people  are  accuftomed  to  make  great  quantities  of  a 
fort  of  porridge  called  afTuraffi,  which  they  diftribute  to  the  houfes 
of  their  neighbours,  friends,  and  acquaintance.  Of  this  there  is 
great  abundance  in  the  Grand  Signor’s  feraglio,  which  is  fent  about 
in  filver  bafons,  well  covered,  and  fealed  up,  to  all  great  men  and 
minifters  of  ftate.  However  both  the  holy  water  and  the  afTuraffi, 
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coming  from  the  feraglio,  are  confiderable  grievances  to  the  perfons  Religion 
to  whom  they  are  diftributed,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  fees, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  bearers  of  thefe  prefents  ; — * 
who  are  generally  put  in  employment  purpofely  to  enjoy  thefe 
advantages.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  children  they  ufe  no  other 
ceremony  than  that  of  prefenting  to  all  their  friends  and  relations  a 
hot  forbet,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  congratulate  the  parents  upon  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  happinefs,  accompanying  their  congratulations  with  a 
handfome  prefent.  At  the  time  of  death,  however,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Every  perfon’s  deceafe  is  attended  with  many  ceremonies 
and  formalities.  When  a perfon  is  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
relations  immediately  fend  for  the  imam  of  the  parifh,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  attend  the  patient  till  the  time  of  his  death,  to  comfort 
him  under  his  affliction,  to  exhort  him  to  a fincere  repentance  of  his 
fins,  and  repeat  to  him  over  and  over  the  profeflion  of  the  Maho- 
metan faith.  He  afterwards  begins  to  read,  with  a very  audible  voice, 
feveral  chapters  of  the  alcoran,  never  defifling  till  the  perfon  has 
expired.  He  then  orders  the  corpfe  to  be  carried  into  the  yard  of 
the  houfe,  where,  having  laid  it  out  upon  a table,  he  wafhes  it  with 
hot  water,  taking  off  all  the  hair,  and  flopping  up  all  the  parts  of 
evacuation  with  cotton  dipped  in  fpirits  of  camphire.  He  then 
perfumes  the  corpfe  with  belgoino  or  ftorax,  and  winding  it  round 
with  feveral  folds  of  white  linen  called  chiefin  (fomething  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  ./Egyptians)  places  it  in  a coffin  named 
tabut.  If  the  deceafed  be  a male,  no  woman  is  allowed  to  be  pre- 
fent at  the  performance  of  thefe  ceremonies  ; and  if  a female,  they  are 
to  be  executed  by  thofe  of  her  own  fex.  When  thefe  formalities 
are  over,  the  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours  of  the  dead  perfon 
affemble  together,  and  taking  the  body  upon  their  fhoulders  carry 
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Turks,  having  performed  their  ablutions,  they  offer  up  the  accuftomed 
' —f  prayers  for  the  dead  ; which  being  finifhed,  they  again  take  the 

corpfe  upon  their  fhoulders,  alternately  changing  till  all  the  relations 
have  partaken  in  the  honour  of  performing  this  laft  office  to  their 
deceafed  friend.  In  this  manner  the  corpfe  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  fepulture,  where  it  is  without  any  farther  ceremony  put 
into  the  ground,  after  having  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  the 
imam  to  the  examining  angels  Nakir  and  Monkir ; who  have  power 
to  torment  him,  if  he  is  not  ready  in  his  anfwers  to  certain  queftions 
confifting  chiefly  in  the  dodtrine  of  the  Mahometan  faith. 

The  marriages  of  the  Turks  are  preceded  by  many  feaftings, 
entertainments,  and  recreations;  and  the  -wedding  generally  lafts  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  days.  Every  Mahometan  is  permitted  to  take 
four  lawful  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  or  odalicks  as  he  is 
capable  of  maintaining.  Each  wife  is  allowed  her  feparate  apart- 
ment, that  they  may  alternately  enjoy  their  hufband’s  converfationj 
and  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  concubines,  who  can  be  no  other  than 
Haves.  Cuftom  has  rendered  this  way  of  living  fo  eafy  and  patural 
to  them,  that  there  feldom  arifes  among  the  women  in  a houfe  any 
diforder  or  animofity,  which  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  the  hufbands ; who,  as  they  have  an  abfolute  au- 
thority over  their  fpoufes,  take  proper  methods  to  prevent  the 
ill-confequences  that  might  attend  their  quarrels  and  difagreements. 
The  wives,  however,  cannot  help  looking  upon  one  another  as  fo 
many  rivals  of  the  affedlion  of  their  lord,  and  put  in  practice  all  the 
arts  they  are  miftrefles  of  to  gain  the  preference  over  the  reft  of  his 
fpoufes.  Carefles  and  tender  expreffions  are  the  ufual  means  they 
make  ufe  of  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  hufbands ; and  they 
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are  naturally  of  fo  foft  and  eafy  a difpofition,  that  they  generally  Religion 
follow  therein  the  pure  fentiments  of  their  hearts,  being  of  a com-  Turks. 
pofition  made  wholly  for  love  and  conftancy.  In  their  drefs,  their  ' v^’" 

geftures,  their  converfation,  and  adions,  they  fhew  themfelves  fo 
truly  agreeable,  that  infenfibility  itfelf  could  not  refill  their  charms, 
was  it  not  that  the  natural  aullerity  of  the  Turks,  and  the  feverity 
of  their  manners,  forbid  them  to  undergo  a bondage,  however  gentle, 
which  might  deprive  them  of  that  liberty,  which  they  think  an 
infeparable  prerogative  of  a foul  truly  noble  and  manly.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  way  of  thinking  thefe  unhappy  women  find  them- 
felves treated  with  the  utmoft  indifference ; and  elleemed  by  their 
hufbands  as  beings  created  only  for  the  propagation  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  the  fatisfadion  of  their  fenfual  defires.  The  authority 
of  the  Turks  over  their  wives,  as  I have  already  faid,  is  purely 
abfolute;  which  power  is  Hill  further  encreafed  by  the  prohibition 
of  their  having  any  commerce  with  other  men.  This  law  the  huf- 
bands make  fo  good  ufe  of,  that  they  oblige  them  to  lead  their 
whole  lives  in  their  harems ; which  are  little  other  than  fo  many 
perpetual  prifons.  It  is  not  permitted  to  any  of  their  relations,  not 
even  to  thofe  who  are  joined  to  them  by  the  neareft  ties  of  affinity, 
to  fee  them  with  their  faces  uncovered;  and  a woman  who  would 
allow  herfelf  to  be  feen  in  any  manner  by  any  other  than  her  father 
or  brother,  would  be  judged  guilty  of  an  ad  of  the  highelt  immo- 
defty.  However,  the  exprefs  injundion  of  Mahomet,  in  favour  of 
thefe  unhappy  women,  might  be  fome  comfort  to  them  in  their 
retirement,  did  not  the  difpofition  of  the  Turks,  averfe  to  the 
pleafures  of  matrimony,  put  them  upon  fearching  for  excufes  to 
deliver  themfelves  from  a talk,  which  they  confider  as  a fevere  and 
grievous  impofition.  They  have  other  delights,  to  which  they  are 
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•Customs  fo  entirely  addicted,  that  you  will  find  few  amongft  them,  the  great 

OF  THE 

Turks,  efpecially,  who  do  not  prefer  the  company  of  a Ganymede  to  that  of 
’ a Venus. 

The  women,  however,  have  their  revenge;  and,  judging  it  not  un- 
reafonable  to  recompence  themfelves  for  the  negleCt  of  their  hufibands, 
by  admitting  in  their  room  fome  young  man,  more  fenfible  of  the 
blefiings  conferred  upon  him,  fhew  fuch  fkill  and  underftanding  in 
laying  their  fchemes  to  procure  their  mutual  happinefs,  that  they 
give  their  lovers  every  day  frefh  occafion  of  admiring  their  per- 
fections. Their  meafures  for  procuring  opportunities  of  frequent 
interviews  are  always  fo  well  laid,  that  a difcovery  is  next  to  impof- 
fible ; and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a perfon  who  had  ever 
experienced  an  intrigue  with  a Turkifh  woman,  would  have  no 
farther  tafte  for  the  ladies  of  any  other  country,  whom  they  would 
find,  in  every  particular,  fo  much  their  inferiors.  The  cleanlinefs 
and  fweetnefs  of  their  bodies,  their  advantageous  drefs,  which  feems 
made  purpofely  to  infpire  the  warmeft  defires,  the  tendernefs  of 
their  expreffions,  their  words,  and  aCtions,  which  feem  enough  to 
declare  the  unfeigned  fentiments  of  their  hearts,  their  grace,  air, 
and  beauty,  are  fufficient  to  captivate  the  moft  unconquerable  bread: ; 
while  their  fincerity  and  unequalled  conftancy  are  capable  of  fixing 
their  lover’s  affe&ion.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  interefted  in 
their  paffions,  that  they  are  always  ready  to  facrifice  whatever 
belongs  to  them,  fo  it  may  procure  their  lover’s  advantage,  which 
is  the  confideration,  that  they  ever  keep  moft  at  heart ; letting  flip 
no  opportunity  of  loading  him  with  prefents;  thinking  themfelves 
more  than  repaid  by  his  preferving  inviolate  his  conftancy  and  af- 
fections. Not  but  that  there  are  many  inftances  of  women,  who  in 
their  intrigues  have  aCted  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  of 
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fatisfying  their  own  fenfual  defires;  who,  being  enamoured  with  Customs 
fome  imprudent  young  man,  have  introduced  him  into  their  Turks. 
harems  in  woman’s  cloaths,.  where  they  have  kept  him  till  their  * " 

paffion  was  in  fome  meafure  abated,  after  which  they  have  freed 
themfelves  from  a difcovery,  by  inhumanly  facrificing  their  lover. 
Whenever  any  of  thefe  barbarities  are  committed,  they  are  purely  ow- 
ing to  the  rigour  and  feverity,  with  which  the  law  proceeds  in  relation 
to  all  cafes  of  fornication  or  adultery.  The  leaft  chimerical  fufpicion  is 
fufficient  grounds  for  a divorce;  and  the  confequence  of  any  thing, 
that  bears  the  leaft  face  of  a proof,  is  perpetual  infamy  and  univerfal 
perfecution.  If  an  infidel  is  difcovered  to  have  had  any  fecret 
commerce  with  a Turkifh  woman,  he  is  obliged  either  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  faith  or  fuffer  immediate  death ; while  his  paramour 
is  indifpenfably  condemned  to  be  tied  up  in  a fack  and  thrown  into 
the  fea,  that  fhe  may  in  that  manner  wafh  away  the  blacknefs  of 
her  crime.  A Chriftian  woman,  however,  may  be  married  to  a 
Turk  without  being  obliged  to'  change  her  faith,  though  all  the 
children  are  to  be  educated  in  their  father’s  religion.. 

Their  form  of  matrimony  confifts  in  a contract  figned  and  fealed 
in  prefence  of  a cadi  or  judge,  named  Nichiagh  Chiahat,  which 
contract,  termed  nichiag  and  chebin,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
hufband’s  being  debtor  to  the  wife  of  a certain  fum  of  money 
ftipulated  by]  her  parents  before  the  marriage.  At  this  ceremony 
are  to  be  prefent  two  witnefies  as  fponfors  for  the  bride,  who 
are  to  give  teftimony  of  her  being  contented  with  the  match. 

As  the  knot  is  tied  with  great  facility,  there  is  alfo  as  little  difficulty 
in  loofing  it;  the  divorce  depending  wholly  upon  the  will  of  the 
hufband,  who  is  at  liberty  to  fend  his  wife  back  to  her  parents 
without  giving  the  leaft  reafon  for  his  proceeding,  provided  he  lays 

down 
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Customs  down  the  fum  of  money  agreed  upon  in  the  nichiag:  whereas  it  is 
Turks,  almoft  impoflible  for  a woman,  unlefs  fhe  be  of  very  Superior 
quality,  to  get  rid  of  her  hufband  upon  any  pretence  whatever ; the 
wifdom  of  the  Turkifh  law  having  very  judicioufly  determined  this 
point  in  favour  of  the  men,  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
changes  that  would  happen,  if  the  power  of  divorce  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  women;  who  being  generally  of  a more  mutable 
temper,  would  have  been  continually  trying  their  fortunes  with 
a new  affociate.  It  was  to  'be  imagined  that  a man,  who  had  been 
fo  happy  as  to  get  rid  of  one  evil,  would  never  be  fo  inconfiderate 
as  to  enter  a fecond  time  into  an  engagement  of  the  fame  nature. 
A little  before  my  arrival  at  Conftantinople  there  happened  an  affair, 
that  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  how  much  power  a woman 
has  over  her  hufband,  if  fhe  be  by  rank  or  family  his  fuperior. 
An  ulemah  of  the  firft  diftin&ion  married  his  daughter  to  a Ter- 
rifaci  Effendi,  or  matter  of  the  ceremonies.  This  lady  began  to 
perceive,  foon  after  her  marriage,  her  hufband’s  inclination  for  her 
to  decreafe  daily,  and  that  ardour  and  heat  of  love,  which  he  at  firft 
exprefled  in  all  his  a&ions,  to  be  totally  extinguifhed.  As  fhe  was 
certain  that  no  part  of  her  behaviour  could  have  occafioned  this  cold- 
nefs  inhim,  fhe  was  very  much  at  a lofs  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  this 
fo  fudden  change.  In  the  mean  time  fhe  made  ufe  of  all  her 
artifices  to  rekindle  his  extinguifhed  paflion,  but  finding  his  in- 
difference for  her  grown  to  too  great  a height  to  be  remedied,  fhe 
refolved  by  fome  means  or  other  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  As  women  are  generally  miftreffes  of  cunning  fufficient  to 
gain  their  purpofes,  fhe  was  not  long  before  fhe  difcovered,  that 
her  unworthy  hufband  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in  an  abominable  paf- 
fion,  that  he  entertained  for  a youth,  who  was  one  of  his  domeftics ; 
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that  his  whole  pleafure  was  in  the  company  of  that  young  man; 
and  that  upon  his  account  he  looked  upon  all  other  joys,  though  of  a 
much  more  refined  nature,  with  an  eye  of  contempt.  Enraged  at  this 
unnatural  preference,  fhe  immediately  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  revenge;  to  which  end  fhe  adjufted  her  meafures  fo  well  as  to 
furprize  the  Effendi  and  his  Ganymede  together,  in  a very  improper 
fituation.  She  had  before  taken  care  to  acquaint  her  father  with  the 
wrong,  that  had  been  done  her ; and  he  had  furnifhed  her  with  a 
number  of  flaves  fufficient  to  punifh  her  hufband  in  the  manner 
he  deferved.  In  effed  fhe  had  no  fooner  entered  the  room,  than 
fhe  gave  orders  to  her  attendants  to  feize  the  Effendi,  and  give  him 
two  hundred  baftinadoes  upon  the  foies  of  his  feet;  which  fentence 
was  inflantly  put  in  execution,  notwithftanding  the  prayers  and 
promifes  of  the  hufband,  who  fwore  by  his  faith  to  behave  for  the 
future  in  a very  different  manner.  The  lady,  however,  having  too 
much  fenfe  and  underftanding  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  fair  promifes, 
as  foon  as  fhe  had  feen  her  hufband  feverely  punifhed  for  his  mif- 
demeanour,  ordered  her  coach,  and  went  diredly  to  her  father’s 
houfe,  by  whofe  intereft  fhe  eafily  procured  a divorce  in  form,  leav- 
ing her  hufband  at  liberty  for  the  future  to  enjoy  the  pleafures,  which 
were  more  to  his  tafle  and  difpofition. 

The  common  divorce  is  attended  with  very  little  formality,  confin- 
ing chiefly  in  the  will  of  the  hufband,  who,  upon  the  uttering  of  two 
words,  benden  bofol,  or,  be  thou  feparated  from  me,  can  oblige  his 
wife  inflantly  to  leave  his  houfe  ; and  fhe  can  look  upon  him  no  more 
in  the  character  of  her  hufband,  unlefs  after  having  again  performed 
the  ceremonies  of  matrimony.  There  is,  however,  one  fort  of  di- 
vorce, after  which  the  hufband  is  not  fuffered  to  marry  the  fame  woman 
& fecond  time,  without  her  having  been  firft  wedded  to  another  mam 
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Customs  and  divorced  from  him,  when  the  marriage  has  been  confummated ; 

OF  THE  ...  * 

Turks,  upon  which  fhe  is  at  liberty  to  return  to  her  former  fpoufe ; this 
^ ~ kind  of  divorce  is  called  Ghule,  which  is  when  the  hufband  fends 
her  away  with  thefe  expreflions,  benden  giedi  dallac  dofol,  or, 

I banifh  you  from  me  for  feven  generations. 

The  ceremonies,  that  are  performed  on  occafion  of  a wedding,  confift 
in  a great  deal  of  fhow,  where  both  families  endeavour  to  make  the 
■utmoft  pomp  of  their  attendants  and  equipage.  After  that  the  parents 
have  agreed  between  themfelves  in  relation  to  the  nichiagh,  or  con- 
trad,  it  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  bride.  The  firft  Friday  after 
this  agreement  is  pafied,  the  entertainments  and  feafting  begin  in  the 
houfes  both  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  guefts,  who  are  for 
the  moft  part  relations  to  one  or  other  of  the  families,  are  expeded 
to  make  the  bride  fome  handfome  prefent;  which  confifts  ufually  in 
jewels,  or  gold  and  filver  fluffs.  On  the  Tuefday  following,  the 
bride,  attended  with  all  her  friends  and  relations  of  her  own  fex,  % 
goes  to  the  bagnio,  where  fhe  is  to  be  thoroughly  wafhed,  all  her 
hair,  except  that  of  her  head,  taken  off  with  a fort  of  pafte  made  for 
that  purpofe,  and  to  be  perfumed  over  all  parts  of  her  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  univerfal  cuftom.  During  the  time  that  fhe  remains  in  the 
bagnio,  fhe  is  diverted  by  a number  of  zenghi,  or  girls  {killed  in 
mufic  and  dancing  ; who  are  ufually  very  well  inftruded  in  the 
ways  of  amufing  their  hearers  or  fpedators.  She  is  hence  conduded 
back  to  her  father’s  houfe,  and  the  next  day  goes  with  a folemn 
cavalcade  to  the  houfe  of  her  hufband.  In  this  cavalcade  all  the 
afliftants  march  two  by  two,  after  whom  follows  the  bride  in  her 
coach,  attended  by  many  other  coaches,  containing  all  her  female 
relations.  Then  comes  in  proceflion  her  portion,  confifting  gene- 
rally in  cloaths,  rich  fluffs,  china,  and  houfehold  furniture,  loaded 
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upon  many  mules  richly  harnaffed,  and  preceded  by  the  band  of 
muftcians.  When  {he  is  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  the  bridegroom,  he 
comes  to  meet  her  at  the  door  of  the  harem,  helps  her  out  of  her 
coach,  though  he  is  not  as  yet  permitted  to  fee  her  face,  fhe  being 
covered  from  head  to  foot  by  a loofe  filken  veil  called  duvac.  He 
in  this  manner  hands  her  into  her  apartment,  where  he  leaves  her  to 
her  women,  who  condud  her  into  the  bed-chamber,  where  fhe 
remains  till  the  evening  without  ever  breaking  her  faff,  or  uncovering 
her  face.  After  the  fupper  is  over  and  the  guefts  departed,  the 
father,  or  chief  relation  of  the  woman,  conducts  the  hufband  to'the 
door  of  the  harem,  accompanied  by  the  imam  of  the  parilh,  to 
whom,  after  a benedidion  pronounced  by  the  prieft,  the  door  is 
opened  by  one  of  the  bridemaids,  who  introduces  the  hufband  into 
the  bed-chamber,  where  he  with  his  own  hand  takes  off  the  duvac, 
and  fees  his  fpoufe’s  face  for  the  firft  time ; upon  which  he  ufually 
makes  her  fome  affedionate  fpeech,  protefting  an  eternal  con- 
tinuance of  his  love  and  efteem  for  her,  at  the  fame  time  defiring 
her  to  partake  of  a {lender  fupper,  always  confifting  in  a boiled 
fowl,  which  the  hufband  is  obliged  to  tear  in  pieces,  and  with  his 
own  hand  prefent  it  to  his  bride.  After  fupper  both  parties  difpofe 
themfelves  to  perform  their  ablutions  and  offer  up  their  ufual  prayers, 
which,  as  foon  as  ended,  are  followed  by  the  confummation  of  ma- 
trimony. Juft  before  they  go  to  bed  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  hufband 
to  make  his  wife  a prefent  of  jewels,  and  in  the  morning  to  expofe 
in  public  the  marks  of  her  virginity,  upon  which  {he  receives  many 
congratulations,  as  having  been  capable  to  preferve  herfelf  chafte  and 
unfpotted. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  way  of  life  ordained  for  the  women  is, 
as  I have  already  {hewn,  little  better  than  a perpetual  imprifonment, 
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yet  they  have  fo  many  advantages  and  alleviations  during  their  retire- 
ment, that  they  have  fome  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty. 

1 Their  harems  or  apartments,  which  are  feparate  from  thofe  of  their 
hufbands,  are  for  the  mod  part  adorned  with  much  magnificence.  It 
is  in  this  particular  only  that  the  Turks  fhew  their  luxury  and  oftenta- 
tion,  affe&ing  in  their  own  apartments  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  while 
thofe  of  their  wives  are  fet  off  with  all  manner  of  decorations  luitable 
to  their  rank  and  condition.  - Befides  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  habit- 
ations, they  have  each  of  them  their  feparate  gardens,  walks,  fountains, 
and  bagnios,  and  all  other  conveniences  of  a quiet  and  eafy  life.  They 
have  their  feparate  meals  ferved  by  their  own  proper  flaves,  and 
furnifhed  with  all  delicacies,  that  are  agreeable  to  their  hufband’s 
circumftances.  Vifits  among  perfons  of  their  own  fex  are  very 
frequent;  nor  can  they  ever  want  opportunities  of  converfing  with 
their  acquaintance,  without  being  in  danger  of  difturbance  from 
their  hufband,  who  is  not  permitted  to  enter  his  own  harem,  when 
there  are  any  ftrangers  in  company  with  his  wife,  no  man  being 
allowed  to  fee  the  face  of  another’s  fpoufe.  The  woman’s 
fortune  is  entirely  appropriated  to  her  own  private  ufes,  being 
neither  to  be  employed  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  nor 
fubjeft  to  confifcation,  though  all  the  effects  of  the  hufband  fhould 
be  forfeited  to  the  Grand  Signor.  Every  harem  has  ufually  two 
doors,  the  one  opening  into  the  public  ftreet,  by  which  they  admit 
their  vifitors,  and  the  other  correfponding  with  their  hufband’s 
apartment,  called  mahabein  odaffi,  or  the  middle  gate ; of  which  he 
is  the  only  perfon,  that  is  allowed  the  free  paflage;  it  being  guarded 
conftantly  by  black  eunuchs,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ferve  the  women, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  remain  as  fpies  upon  their  a&ions,  and 
guardians  of  their  honour*  This  cuftom  is,  however,  only  pra&ifed 
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*mong  the  great,  fince  the  lower  fort  of  people,  who  are  unable  to  Cu 
bear  the  expence  of  eunuchs,  are  obliged  in  their  Read  to  keep  Tu 
little  boys,  or  dolap  oglafis;  who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the*" 
harem  no  longer  than  their  twelfth  year.  Their  office  is  to  let  thofe 
of  the  houfe  know  what  is  wanting  in  the  harem,  which  is  delivered 
them  through  a wheel,  (fueh  as  is  made  ufe  of  in  convents  in  Roman 
catholic  countries,)  the  key  of  the  mahabein  odaffi  in  thefe  fort  of 
houfes  remaining  conftantly  in  the  hands  of  the  hufband. 

It  is  never  cuftomary  for  the  man  and  wife  to  eat  together,  each 
of  them  having  their  feparate  dining  rooms,  as  well  as  bed-chambers, 
the  hufband  ferved  by  male,  and  the  wife  by  female  Haves.  Their 
tables  are  .ufually  of  copper  gilt  or  filvered  over,  of  a circular  figure, 
without  feet,  and  placed  upon  a fmall  ftool,  without  being  coven- 
ed  with  any  cloth.  All  their  table  furniture  confifts  in  wooden 
fpoons,  and  a filver  fait  feller,  which  is  made  to  contain  fait,  pepper, 
and  fpices;  knives  and  forks  are  forbidden  by  the  law,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  forced  to  tear  their  vi&uals  in  pieces  with  their 
fingers.  The  outward  rim  of  the  table,  is  let  off  with  feveral  fmall 
china  plates,  full  of  different  forts  of  fallads,  and  in  the  middle  are 
placed  their  various  difhes  of  meat,  brought  upon  the  table  one 
after  another.  They  begin  their  meals  by  invoking  the  name  of 
God,  Bifmillah  ; and  finifh  them  by  returning  him  thanks  with  the 
expreffion  of  Elamdulilah.  As  for  their  difhes  they  are  always  the 
fame,  and  their  drink  water,  and  fometimes  forbet.  After  having 
dined,  as  well  as  before  they  fat  down  to  table,  they  wafh  their  hands 
and  faces,  drink  their  coffee,  and  fmoke  their  pipe  of  tobacco.  When 
it  is  proper  time  to  retire  to  fleep,  they  order  their  beds  to  be  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  confift  of  a matrafs  and  an  upper 
and  under  fheet  fewed  to  two  blankets.  In  the  morning  their  firft 
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Customs  care  is  to  purify  themfelves  with  their  ufual  ablutions,  and  offer  up 
TurksE.  their  prayers.  When  thefe  ceremonies  are  over,  they  betake  them- 
felves  to  their  coffee  and  tobacco,  which  immediately  precede  their 
breakfaft,  confifting  in  zorba,  paftry,  fweetmeats,  honey,  olives, 
cream,  or  cheefe.  Their  dinners  and  fuppers  are  compofed  of  zorba 
or  foup,  chibob  or  roaft  meat,  dolmah  or  minced  meat,  pilao  or 
rice  boiled  up  with  gravy ; a pye  called  burech,  made  of  fowls  or 
pigeons,  a tart  named  baclava  and , ghofap,  which  is  a decoCtion 
of  different  fruits  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  fine  fugar.  Al- 
though wine  is  rigoroufly  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  there 
are  notwithstanding  fome  to  be  found  among  them  who  drink  great 
quantities  of  that  forbidden  liquor,  fitting  down  to  their  bottle 
purpofely  with  defign  to  get  drunk  ; never  debiting  till  they  become 
more  like  brutes  than  human  creatures.  In  their  liquor  they  are 
very  rude  and  intractable,  given  to  quarrels  and  fighting ; nor  is  it 
ever  known  that  any  diforder  happens  in  Conftantinople,  but  that 
it  arifes  from  fome  drunken  fray,  they  being  at  other  times  the 
people  in  the  world  of  the  mofl  peaceable  difpofition.  Many,  how- 
ever, more  fcrupuloufly  attached  to  the  precepts  of  their  law,  think 
to  evade  the  prohibition  by  drinking  brandy,  and  other  forts  of 
fpirituous  liquors;  which  are  not  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  alcoran: 
while  others  of  ftill  greater  hypocrify  think  to  eafe  their  confciences 
by  rigoroufly  abftaining  from  ftrong  liquors,  at  the  fame  time  ftupi- 
fying  themfelves  every  day  with  laudanum,  berz,  and  feveral  elec- 
tuaries compofed  chiefly  of  opium.  Thefe  latter,  however,  are  juftly 
held  in  great  derifion  by  the  other  Turks,  being  called  by  the  oppro- 
brious term  of  Teriachi,  or  opium  fots. 

In  relation  to  their  fervants  and  domeftics  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  World  happier  than  the  Turks,  All  their  fervants  aCt  with  the 
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utmoft  refpedt  and  obedience  towards  their  matters  and  miftreffes. 
The  greateft  part  of  thefe  are  Haves  bought  in  the  public  market  of 
Iefir  Bazari,  a place  allotted  purpofely  for  that  traffic.  They  are 
moftly  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Circaffians,  and  Ruffians,  who  are 
either  fold  by  their  own  parents,  or  ftolen  away  by  the  bands  of 
robbers,  that  are  very  frequent  among  thofe  barbarous  nations.  In 
time  of  war  with  any  Chriftian  prince  all  the  captives  undergo  the 
fame  fate  : upon  which  account,  of  late  years,  Turkey  hath  been 
very  much  {locked  with  German  flaves,  who,  upon  account  of  their 
great  numbers,  have  fallen  to  a very  low  price.  The  chief  trade  of 
Haves  is  carried  on  by  the  Tartars,  who  gain  a very  confiderable 
profit  from  that  fingle  branch  of  commerce.  The  greateft  income 
of  their  mirzas  or  nobles  confifts  of  flaves  and  horfes ; of  both 
which  (to  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion)  they  keep  large  ftuds,  profit- 
ing by  their  increafe  and  propagation.  Of  the  fervants  bought  in 
this  manner  there  is  not  one,  that  dares  offer  a word  in  prefence  of 
his  matter,  without  it  is  in  anfwer  of  fome  queftion,  and  that  in 
very  few  words,  and  with  the  utmoft  deference  and  humility. 
They  ftand  always  with  their  hands  croffed  before  them,  obferving 
every  motion  of  their  matter,  and  by  their  obfequioufnefs  almoft 
preventing  his  defires.  If  they  are  found  to  be  any  way  remifs  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  are  feverely  baftinadoed,  which  is 
the  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the  Turks  for  all  light  offences.  The 
fervants  in  great  families  are  usually  diftinguifhed  under  two  ranks:; 
the  firft,  which  are  the  Izoglans  or  pages,  are  young  men  employed, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  houfe,  out  of  which  they  cannot  go  without 
leave  of  their  matter  or  the  fuperintendant,  who  is  fet  over  them  to 
take  care  of  their  education.  The  £oadars  or  footmen  are  thofe  of 
the  fecond  rank,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  attend  their  matters  without 
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doors,  and  to  be  watchful  in  the  performance  of  all  external  fervices. 
All  men  of  more  than  ordinary  condition  pafs  the  ftreets  of  Conflan- 
tinople  on  horfeback,  followed  by  a greater  or  fmaller  number  of 
zoadars,  in  which  confifls  the  chief  magnificence  of  their  equi- 
page. 

The  furniture  of  their  houfes,  in  the  men’s  apartments,  is  but  plain 
and  ordinary,  confifling  in  carpets  and  fofas.  Their  floors  are 
covered  in  the  winter  with  carpets,  and  in  the  fummer  with  very 
fine  mats  ; the  fofa  is  placed  frequently  all  round  the  room,  clofe  to 
the  wall,  covered  with  cloth,  velvet,  and  often  with  gold  and  filver 
fluffs.  The  places  of  honour  on  the  fofa  are  the  corners,  which  are 
termed  fadir  bafhi,  or  the  chief  feats.  The  ornaments,  however, 
of  their  harems  are  generally  very  magnificent.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  damafk,  fatin,  velvet,  or  gold  and  filver  fluffs; 
while  the  fofas  are  adorned  with  the  mofl  coflly  filks  of  Perfia  and 
India.  This  cuflom,  of  fetting  off  their  wives’  apartments  and 
neglecting  their  own,  is  owing  both  to  a political  caufe  and  a fenfe 
of  religion  ; all  gold  and  filver  being  forbidden  to  be  made  ufe  of 
by  the  men,  either  in  their  cloaths  or  houfhold  furniture ; whereas 
the  women  are  permitted  to  adorn  both  their  own  perfons  and  their 
habitations,  with  as  much  magnificence  as  their  circumflances  will 
admit.  But  what  is  more  conducive  to  the  continuance  of  this 
cuflom,  is  the  continual  fear  they  are  under  of  making  any  pomp 
and  fhew  of  their  riches  ; dreading  the  many  ill  confequences,  that 
attend  upon  thofe,  who  are  under  the  fulpicion  of  poffefling  a more 
than  ordinary  fortune.  They,  to  this  end,  in  their  outward  apart- 
ments, affeCt  an  appearance  of  poverty,  contenting  themfelves  with 
enjoying  their  grandeur  only  in  private,  free  from  the  falfe  interpre- 
tations, that  might  be  put  upon  it  by  envious  and  malicious  people. 
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The  drefs  of  the  men  is  very  plain  and  fimplej  compofed,  accord-  Customs 

OF  THE 

ing  to  the  injun&ion  of  the  law,  of  woollen,  cotton,  or  linen.  They,  Turks. 
however,  frequently  wear  their  under  veils  of  a fort  of  fatin,  made  “ 

of  an  equal  quantity  of  filk  and  cotton,  that  by  the  mixture  they 
may  evade  the  law,  which  prohibits  all  forts  of  filks.  However,  to 
make  up  for  their  not  being  fuffered  to  wear  either  gold  or  jewels,  they 
run  out  to  a prodigious  expence  in  furs ; with  which,  in  the  winter 
time,  they  line  their  outward  robes.  In  the  fpring  and  autumn 
they  make  ufe  of  lighter  fkins,  more  adapted  to  the  clemency  of 
the  feafons ; and  in  fummer  make  very  little  ufe  of  them,  unlefs  in 
cafe  of  fome  indifpofition.  All  things,  that  they  are  allowed  to  wear, 
are  termed  ghalal,  and  whatever  is  forbidden  gharam.  In  the 
trappings  of  their  horfes,  however,  they  obferve  no  fort  of  regula- 
tion, fo  that  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  ex- 
pence. Their  horfes,  which  are  generally  elleemed  the  bell  in  the 
world,  are  of  many  different  breeds ; the  mofl  valuable  of  which  are 
the  Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  the  Barbes,  the  Turcomenians  coming 
out  of  Mefopotamia,  and  the  Curdes,  which  are  bred  in  Affyria. 

The  horfes  of  Romelia  are  ufually  caflrated,  after  which  they  be- 
come gentle,  and  almofl  indefatigable ; but  are  feldom  of  any  great 
beauty.  Thefe  are  commonly  mounted  by  old  men,  priefts,  and 
infirm  perfons ; while  thofe  of  a nobler  race  are  chofen  out  by  the 
Pachas  and  generals. 

This  people,  diftinguifhed  among  the  Europeans,  by  the  name  of  Govern- 
Turks,  took  that  denomination  from  Turchiftan,  a province  of  Afia  0^ETNJE 
Minor,  fubjedt  to  Sultan  Alaidin  king  of  Caramania.  The  founder  'IuRK£* 
of  the  Turkifh  empire  was  Ofman,  general  to  this  monarch ; who  fent 
him  with  a numerous  army  towards  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  to 
prevent  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who  had  committed 
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great  ravages  in  many  parts  of  the  country  fubjedb  to  Alaidin.  Ofman 

' I. 

in  this  expedition  met  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  not  only  brought 
the  Tartars  under  fubjeCtion,  but  made  ufe  of  the  fame  opportunity 
to  conquer  feveral  towns  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  ; by  which  he  became  fo  powerful,  that  by  the 
confent  of  his  matter,  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Sultan,  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  of  the 
Hegira  fix  hundred  and  feventy-feven.  In  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
he  built  a fortrefs,  that  fubfifts  to  this  day;  which  he  called  after  his 
own  name  Ofmanzich.  He  afterwards  conquered  Bithynia,  and 
fettled  the  feat  of  his  empire  in  Prufa,  capital  of  that  province. 
He  was  fucceeded,  after  his  death,  by  his  fon  Orcan ; who  dying  left 
his  dominions  entire  to  his  children ; and  they  in  procefs  of  time 
extended  their  conquefts  fo  far  on  all  Tides,  that  they  Toon  rendered 
the  Ofman  empire  one  of  the  moll  formidable  monarchies  in  the 
world.  The  bafis  of  this  government  is  the  religion,  which  is  fo 
clofely  connected  with  the  fovereign  power,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
the  one  to  fubfift  without  the  affiftance  of  the  other.  The  prince  is 
obliged  to  conform,  in  every  particular,  to  the  precepts  of  the  law. 
The  great  men  and  minifters  of  ftate  follow  the  example  of  their 
fovereign,  and  the  common  people  that  of  their  fuperiors;  adding  in 
that  refpeCt  according  to  the  maxim,  wrhich  they  have  almoft  con- 
tinually in  their  mouths,  El  Nas  Alla  Dini  Muluchihim,  we  mull 
follow  the  footfteps  of  our  fuperiors  in  affairs  relating  to  religion. 
All  Mahometan  fubjeCts  confider  their  monarch  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  prophet,  and  adore  him  as  the  zeilulah,  or  fhadow  of  God; 
imagining  that  he  is  ordained  to  put  in  execution  the  immediate 
decrees  of  Heaven.  Hence  his  orders  are  always  punctually  obeyed, 
every  one  thinking  it  his  duty  exactly  to  fulfil  his  commands, 
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thereby  hoping  to  merit  the  favour  of  the  prophet.  Every  thing  de-  Govern- 

M E N T 

pends  upon  the  will  of  this  fovereign;  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  of  the 
fubjeds  are  entirely  at  his  difpofal ; nor  can  any  one  venture  to  , ruRKS-  { 
cenfure  his  adions  without  being  efteemed  a traitor  and  an  infidel. 

The  Grand  Signor,  however,  to  be  more  exempt  from  the  dangers, 
that  might  attend  the  murmurs  and  difcontent  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  very  frequently  excite  molt  dreadful  commotions,  confti- 
tutes  a vizir,  or  lieutenant,  whom  he  invefts  with  the  fhadow  of  an 
abfolute  authority,  expofing  him  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who 
judge  of  all  finifter  events  as  arifing  from  his  ill  condud,  without 
opening  their  mouths  againft  their  fovereign ; and  he,  the  more  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  people,  is  always  ready  to  facrifice  his 
minifter,  who  by  his  mailer’s  policy  becomes  the  foie  objed  of 
their  hatred. 

The  Grand  Signor  himfelf,  to  excite  in  his  fubjeds  a greater  awe 
and  veneration  for  his  perfon,  feldom  appears  in  public,  and,  when- 
ever he  does,  marches  in  great  ceremony,  attended  by  all  the  officers 
of  the  feraglio,  who,  together  with  the  reft  of  his  followers,  form  a 
moft  pompous  retinue.  He  himfelf  is  diftinguifhed  by  twelve 
folacks  or  running  footmen,  who  march  clofe  to  his  horfe;  on  their 
heads  they  wear  a brazen  helmet,  with  a very  lofty  plume  of  white 
feathers,  which  almoft  hide  the  fovereign  from  the  fight  of  his 
people,  who  conftantly  flock  in  great  crowds  to  the  place,  where 
he  is  to  pafs.  His  drefs  is  ufually  very  rich,  the  outward  robe  being 
lined  with  a black  fox’s  fkin;  in  which  no  fubjed,  except  the 
grand  vizir,  is  allowed  to  imitate  him.  On  his  turban  he  wears 
three  fprigs  of  diamonds,  which  is  alfo  forbidden  to  all  other  perfons 
of  what  degree  or  rank  foever.  His  whole  equipage  confifts  of  all 
the  magnificence,  that  fo  powerful  a prince  can  exhibit,  in  order  to 
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G-r-  raife  the  ideas  of  his  fubje&s ; who  are  fb  far  from  difdaining,  that 
of  the  they  think  it  an  honour  to  be  thought  his  flaves. 

rJ"'  u R K S . r 

— - j All  the  fubjeds  of  the  Grand  Signor  are  divided  into  four  different 
orders,  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  their  employments  and 
drefs,  and  the  names  of  Ofmanli,  Ulemah,  Afchieri,  and  Raia. 
The  ofmanlis  are  all  fuch  as  bear  office  in  the  feraglio,  or  who  are. 
in  any  manner  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Grand  Signor,  who  is 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  order.  After  him  follow  the  pachas  of 
three,  two,  and  one  tail ; all  minifters  of  ftate,  as  well  as  generals, 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  zaims  and  fpahis  (two  different 
ranks  of  cavalry),  and  all  governors  of  cities  and  fortreffes,  with  their 
fubftitutes  and  dependents.. 

The  order  of  Ulemah  comprehends  all  men  of  the  law,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  explain  the  flatutes  of  the  country  ; to  adminifter 
juftice ; and  as  priefls  to  perform  all  ceremonies  of  religion. 
The  chief  of  this  rank  is  the  Segh  Iflam  or  Mufti,  fupreme  pontif 
and  legiflator ; after  whom  fucceed  the  Cadilefchiers,  or  firft  judges 
of  Romelia  and  Natolia;  the  Mullahs,  Cadis,  and  Naips,  three  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  judges,  all  imams,  feghs,  and  muderifis,  or  fludents 
in  the  law.  By  the  name  of  afchieri,  are  diftinguifhed  all  the 
'bodies  of  infantry;  the  janiffaries,  zebezis,  topzis,  comparazis,. 
lagumzis,  top  arabazileris,  me£teris,  and  levents,  or  marines. 

Under  the  name  of  Raia,  are  known  all  the  fubjedts  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  and  generally  all 
inhabitants  of  villages  ; as  alfo  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  Curdes,  Turco- 
menians,  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  Jews,,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  all  the  other  different  fedts,  who  are  fubjedts  of  this  great 
empire.  All  thofe,  who  are  employed  in  the  adtual  fervice  of  the 
Grand  Sigaor,  are  divided  into  two  ranks  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
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fervants ; neither  of  which  a£t  any  part  in  the  affairs  relating  to  the 
government.  The  interior  fervants  are  fuch  as  always  live  within 
the  walls  of  the  feraglio,  from  whence  they  can  never  ftir  out  with- 
out leave  from  their  fuperiors.  The  exterior  ones  are  thofe  who, 
notwithftanding  they  live  in  their  own  habitations,  are  obliged  every 
day  to  be  attendant  in  the  feraglio.  Thefe  are  the  iz  oglans,  the 
iz  agasis  of  the  ghas  oda,  the  black  and  white  eunuchs,  the  zoa^ 
dars,  the  baltazis,  the  halvagis,  the  boftangis,  the  aczis,  and  the 
eara  culuczis.  The  exterior  are  the  folacks,  paicks,  azem  oglans* 
and  all  fuch  as  compofe  the  Grand  Signor’s  attendance,  when  he 
appears  in  public.  Thofe  of  the  ghas  oda  are  young  men  ehofen 
from  the  different  colleges  of  the  iz  oglans,  or  pages ; never  exceed- 
ing forty  in.  number.  Thefe  are  deftined  to  attend  the  Grand 
Signor’s  perfon,  having  the  way  open  to  them  for  many  prefer- 
ments, which  ferve  as  Reps  to  rife  to  the  principal  employments 
of  the  empire.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  feli&ar  aga,  or  fword 
bearer,  who  has  abfolute  command  over  the  reft  of  the  iz  agasis* 
difpofmg  of  many  confiderable  places  in  favour  of  thofe  of  his  own 
body,  out  of  which  are  always  ehofen  thofe,  who  fill  the  following 
offices.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  zoadar  aga,  or  firft  gentleman  of  the 
bedfehamber ; after  whom  comes  the  tulbent  agafi,  who  ties  the  Grand 
Signor’s  turban..  The  rechiapter  aga  is  a charge  fomething  equi- 
valent to  our  groom  of  the  ftole;  the  pefehir  agafi  has  the  care  of  all 
the  Grand  Signor’s  table  linen;  the  cafegi  bafhi,  , is  the  chief  coffee- 
maker;  the  ibri<ftar  bafhi,  the  perfon,  who  prefents  the  Grand 
Signor  with  water  to  wafh  ; the  berber  bafhi,  head  of  the  barbers;, 
and  the  telac  bafhi,  prefident  of  the  royal  bagnios  : all  which  officers 
acknowledge  for  their  head  and  governor  the  feliftar  aga ; . and  in 
cafe  of  a vacancy  the  places  are.  always  filled  up  from  out  of  the 
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Govern-  body  of  the  iz  agasis.  The  hadouns,  or  black  eunuchs,  are  def- 
of  the  tined  for  the  guard  of  the  women,  that  are  kept  in  the  Grand 
v 1 Ul  ks'  ■ Signor’s  harem;  they  alfo  attend  upon  the  fultaneffes  that  live  in 
the  old  and  new  feraglios,  and  thofe,  who  being  married  to  pachas 
and  great  men,  have  their  palaces  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  chiller  aga,  or  the  mafter  of  the  maids; 
who,  befides  the  infpedtion  he  has  over  the  Grand  Signor’s  harem, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  hadouns,  is  alfo  fuperintendant  of  the 
lands,  towns,  and  villages  belonging  to  the  crown;  the  income 
of  w'hich  ferve  for  the  fupport  of  the  princes  of  the  blood ; as  alfo  of 
all  the  royal  mofques,  and  receiver  of  their  rents  and  endowments, 
which  are  very  confiderable.  To  each  of  thefe  he  conftitutes  an 
officer  named  mutevelli,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fee  the  rents  regularly 
paid  into  the  hands  of  his  mafter,  to  difemburfe  whatever  is  necef- 
fary  towards  keeping  thofe  buildings  in  repair,  the  maintenance 
of  the  priefts,  and  the  purchafing  of  all  manner  of  utenfils  for  the 
divine  wrorfhip.  He  befides  difpofes  of  the  employment  of  Turc- 
men  Agafi,  and  Ghas  Bei,  of  the  Vaivodry  of  Galata,  Athens,  and 
feveral  other  places  that  are  under  his  diftridt.  Every  Tuefday  he 
holds  a divan,  giving  audience  to  all  perfons,  that  apply  to  him  in 
relation  to  affairs,  which  happen  under  his  direction.  He  is  ferved 
in  his  houfe  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and  magnificence ; has  a 
numerous  feraglio  of  the  fineft  women,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Grand  Signor’s  dominions ; and  has  at  prefent  got  fuch  an  afcendant 
over  Sultan  Achmet,  as  to  be  in  a manner  abfolute  mafter  of  the 
whole  Turkifh  empire. 

To  the  white  eunuchs  is  entrufted  the  guard  of  the  outward 
apartments  of  the  feraglio  ; thefe  are  alfo  very  numerous,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  four  principal  officers;  the  capi  agafi,  the  ghazine  agafi, 
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the  chiler  agafi,  and  the  ferai  agafi;  upon  whom  they  are  wholly  Govern. 
dependant.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  capi  agafi,  whofe  office  it  is  of  the 
to  guard  the  middle  gate,  and  prefent  to  the  Grand  Signor  all  kinds , URKS' 
of  memorials  and  petitions,  which  muft  neceffarily  pafs  through  his 
hands  ; as  alfo  to  attend  upon  His  perfon,  when  he  appears  in 

The  ghazine  agafi  is  the  private  treafurer,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  treafury,  in  which  is  preferred  the  money,  jewels,  and  other 
valuable  effects,  as  well  of  the  preceding  fultans,  as  of  the  prince 
then  reigning.  To  conceive  the  almoft  incredible  value  of  this 
xmmenfe  treafure,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  figure  to  onefelf  the  vaft 
riches  of  the  whole  feries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  which,  together 
with  their  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Mehemet ; as  alfo  the 
wealth  of  the  many  conquered  provinces,  annexed  to  the  Turkifh. 
empire ; befides  all  the  magnificent  prefents,  that  have  for  thefe 
many  ages  been  made  by  different  fovereigns,  who  have  been 
defirous  of  paying  their  court  to  the  chiefs  of  this  powerful 
monarchy ; which  being  daily  encreafed  by  the  continual  for- 
feitures of  the  pachas  and  vizirs,  muft  undoubtedly  conftitute  a 
treafure  of  an  ineftimable  value.  There  is  but  one  door  leading 
into  the  apartments,  that  contain  this  vaft  ftore  of  riches,  to  which 
there  are  only  two  keys;  one  of  them  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ghazine 
agafi,  and  the  other  remaining  in  the  Grand  Signor’s  own  hands; 
who  befides  keeps  the  door  always  fealed  up  with  his  own  royal 
fignet. 

The  chiler  agafi  is  the  chief  fteward  of  the  houfhold ; to  his 
care  are  entrufted  all  the  veffels  and  utenfils,  that  are  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  the  feraglio;  which  are  in  great  number,  of  gold,  filver, 
agate,  emeralds,  and  many  other  of  the  moft  precious  materials;  as 
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Govern-  alfo  the  ambergreafe,  mufk,  aloe-wood,  belzoar,  and  other  rich  per- 
o^thb  fumes.  He  has  befides  the  infpe&ion  over  the  halvagis,  or  confec- 
1 u R ^ s , tioners,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  compofe  the  forbets  and  fweetmeats, 
that  are  daily  ufed  in  the  family  of  the  Grand  Signor. 

The  ferai  agafi  is  the  infpedtor  general  of  the  royal  apartments, 
who  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  royal  feraglio  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  employment.  His  duty  is  to  take  care  that  the  palace 
wants  no  repairs,  and  to  renew  the  furniture,  whenever  it  begins 
to  be  damaged,  as  alfo  to  erhploy  proper  perfons  in  the  inftru&ion 
and  education  of  the  young  eunuchs.  All  thefe  offices  are  attended 
with  confiderable  falaries,  and  thofe,  who  enjoy  them,  live  for  the 
moft  part  with  great  fplendour  and  magnificence.  The  baltazis  are 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  fultanelfes,  and  of  the  black  and 
white  eunuchs.  Their  ftations  are  in  the  three  feraglios  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  fultanas  his  daughters, 
where,  under  the  direction  of  the  black  eunuchs,  they  ferve  as 
guards  to  their  perfons.  Their  drefs  is  very  different  from  the  reft 
of  the  ofmanlis,  fince  inftead  of  a turban  they  wear  a yellowifh  cap, 
in  figure  a diredt  cone.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  baltazilar 
chiagiafi,  who  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  a golden  girdle. 
It  is  his  duty  to  be  always  attendant  upon  the  perfon  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  to  put  his  orders  in  execution.  The  zoadars  are  thofe 
who,  armed  with  a cadere,  ojr  ffiort  fcymetar,  follow  the  Grand  Signor 
on  foot,  whenever  he  makes  his  public  appearance.  The  head  of 
this  body  is  the  bas  zoadar.  The  boftangis  are  an  order  of  militia 
deftined  for  the  guard  of  the  outward  gates  of  the  feraglio,  of  the 
gardens,  country  houfes,  and  of  all  the  royal  palaces.  The  officers 
of  this  body  are  called  ghaffekis,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  clear  the  city 
.and  public  highways  of  all  robbers  and  vagabonds,  and  to  attend  the 
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Grand  Signor  on  horfeback,  armed  with  a cadere  in  his  public  Govern- 
cavalcades.  The  head  of  this  order  is  the  boftanzi  baffii,  who  con-  0f  the 
ffiitutes  two  inferior  officers,  the  bas  ghaffeki  and  the  boflanzilar  , Turks- 
oda  baffii.  The  bas  ghaffeki  attends  the  Grand  Signor  in  the  feraglio, 
awaits  his  orders,  and  imparts  them  to  the  other  ghaffekis  upon 
guard ; while  the  other  with  a large  body  of  boftangis  is  to  attend 
the  commands  of  the  grand  vizir,  to  whom  his  followers  are  to 
ferve  as  a body  guard. 

The  duty  of  the  boflangi  baffii  is  to  fleer  the  Grand  Signor’s 
barge  when  he  goes  upon  the  water,  which  he  frequently  does  with 
great  pomp  and  attendance;  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  buildings 
fituated  near  the  fea-ffiore ; as  alfo  to  fend  out  armed  boats  to  cruife 
along  the  coafls  of  Europe  and  Afia,  to  keep  ill-defigning  people  in 
awe,  and  prevent  the  importation  of  wine,  which  is  not  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  Conflantinople,  without  paying  a duty  to  the  bof- 
tangi baffii,  who  from  that  foie  article  reaps  a very  confiderable 
revenue.  He  is  alfo  general  fuperintendant  of  the  fiffiery  in  all  the 
precinds  of  Conflantinople,  which  he  farms  out  to  prodigious  ad- 
vantage. This  employment  is  reckoned,  both  for  profit  and  the 
confidence,  that  may  be  gained  with  the  Grand  Signor,  as  being 
always  attendant  upon  his  perfon,  one  of  the  mofl  advantageous 
offices  of  the  whole  empire.  The  aczis  and  cara  culuczis  are 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  kitchen  and  table; 
they  are  both  fubjedt  to  the  aczi  baffii;  as  the  zefinirs,  who  place 
the  diffies  upon  the  table,  are  to  the  zefinir  baffii. 

Among  the  exterior  fervants  of  the  feraglio  are  to  be  numbered 
the  buiuch  miroghor,  or  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  the  cuzuch 
miroghor,  who  is  his  deputy.  Thefe  two  officers  have  the  infpec- 
tion  over  the  ftables,  horfes,  mules,  and  camels,  with  the  lands 
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deflined  for  their  pafture ; and  have  abfolute  authority1  over  the 
aghir  chiagiafi  or  head  of  the  ftables,  the  farazis  or  grooms,  the 
j feifis  or  ftablemen,  the  caterzis  or  muleteers,  the  devezis  or  camel- 
men,  the  arabazis  or  coachmen,  the  faccas  or  water-carriers,  and  the 
falaghoris  or  riding-mafters,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  bas  falaghor. 

The  capzilar  chiagifi  is  the  fuperintendant  of  the  capizis  or 
guardians  of  the  outward  gate  of  the  feraglio,  called  babi  ghumaiun, 
or  the  royal  gate.  His  farther  employment  is  to  attend  the  Grand 
Signor  to  the  divan  in  a ceremonial  habit,  where  he  affifts  the  zaus 
bafhi  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  minifters.  The  capizi  bafhis 
are  of  a fuperior  rank  to  the  capizis,  though  their  duty  is,  like 
them,  by  turns  to  watch  the  gate ; they  are  alfo  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  orders  of  their  fovereign  into  the  remote  provinces,  and 
ufually  convey  the  fentences  of  death,  that  are  pronounced  againft 
the  pachas  and  great  men.  Their  chief  is  the  bas  capizi  bafhi,  who 
together  with  his  whole  body  is  dependent  upon  the  capzilar 
chiagiafi. 

The  zachirzi  bafhi  is  the  matter  of  the  fports,  who  has  the  in- 
fpeCtion  over  the  huntfmen,  hunting-dogs,  falcons,  and  fporting- 
places  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  tefrifaci  effendi  is  the 
matter  of  the  ceremonies.  The  muhipac  emini  is  infpedtor  of  the 
royal  kitchens;  his  fubalterns  are  the  cafap  bafhi  or  chief  of  the 
butchers ; the  tauezi  bafhi  or  head  of  the  poulterers ; with  the 
gemifei  bafhi  or  firfl  fruiterer.  The  buiuc  imam  and  the  cuzuc 
imam  are  the  royal  chaplains,  who  remain  alternately  in  waiting 
for  the  fpace  of  a week.  It  is  their  duty  to  take  care  of  all  affairs 
relating  to  divine  worfhip,  and  to  fay  the  ufual  prayers  in  the 
mofque  in  prefence  of  the  Grand  Signor.  The  ichim  bafhi  is  the 
head  of  the  phyficians ; on  him  depend  all  the  practitioners  of  that 
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fcience,  as  well  Turks,  who  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  th&  Govern- 
feraglio,  as  thofe  of  different  religions  fettled  in  Conftantinople,  who  0MFET” 
are  not  allowed  to  exercife  their  profeffion,  unlefs  licenfed  by  the  , Turks- 
ichim  bafhi.  The  munezim  bafhi  is  the  chief  aftrologer ; it  is  his 
bufinefs  to  publifh  the  annual  almanacks,  and  from  his  obfervations 
to  anfwer  all  queftions  relating  to  his  fcience.  Many  other  officers 
there  are,  who  hold  employments  of  more  profit  than  honour : fuch 
are,  the  zerach  bafhi,  chief  of  the  chirurgeons ; the  cuiumzi  bafhi,  or 
mafter  of  the  jewellers;  the  ciceczi  bafhi,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
flower  gardens;  the  giorgianzi  bafhi,  or  mafter  of  the  revels,  who 
provides  the  dwarfs,  mutes,  buffoons,  fingers,  and  muficians  for 
the  Grand  Signor’s  diverfion;  and  feveral  others,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention. 

As  I have  now  gone  through  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  par- 
ticular fervice  of  the  Grand  Signor,  I will  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
thofe  in  the  public  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  ftate.  The  chief 
of  thefe  is  the  vizir  azem  or  grand  vizir,  vicegerent  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  inverted  by  his  mafter  with  abfolute  authority,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  exercife  according  to  its  utmoft  extent,  during  the  time 
of  his  adminiftration.  An  employment  of  this  confequence  can  be 
given  by  no  other  than  the  Grand  Signor’s  own  hand,  who  inverts  him 
by  delivering  him  a ring,  on  which  is  infcribed  his  royal  name. 

By  this  he  is  empowered  to  ad:  with  fovereign  authority  over  all  the 
Turkifh  dominions ; to  decide  by  his  fingle  fentiment  all  con- 
troverfies ; and  to  declare  peace  or  war  with  his  matter’s  enemies, 
according  as  he  fhall  judge  it  moft  advantageous  to  his  people. 

All  charges  and  employments  throughout  the  whole  empire  are  at 
his  difpofal,  excepting  the  fegh  iflam  and  the  tartar  ghan,  who 
have  the  honour  to  receive  their  offices  from  the  fame  hand  as  the 
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Govern-  grand  vizir.  His  court  is  very  magnificent  and  numerous,  little 
o^the  yielding  to  that  of  his  mailer,  having  at  his  command  moll  of  the 
, Turks-  i fame  officers.  His  private  equipage  confiils  in  vizir  agafis,  iz  agafis, 
mefleris,  zoadars,  aczis,  zalizi  medleris,  tufeczis,  matarazis,  fatiris,  fa- 
razis,  feizis,  and  cara  culuczis,  which  alfo  compofe  the  attendants 
of  all  pachas  of  three  tails,  as  the  chief  of  which  the  grand  vizir 
ranks  immediately  upon  his  gaining  that  high  pod,  notwithftanding, 
as  it  frequently  happens,  he  is  raifed  to  that  pitch  of  honour  from 
fome  very  mean  employment.  The  vizir  agafis  are  the  exterior 
gentlemen  attendant  upon  the  grand  vizir;  their  bufinefs  is  to  affift 
in  the  divan,  to  accompany  their  mailer  when  he  appears  in  public, 
and  wait  by  turns  in  his  feraglio.  Among  thefe  are  many  offices 
of  honour  and  profit;  fuch  as  the  capzilar  chiagiafi;  the  felam  agali, 
mailer  of  the  ceremonies;  the  capzilar  buluc  balhi,  lieutenant  to 
the  capzilar  chiagiafi;  the  imbroghor,  mailer  of  the  horfe;  the  fala- 
ghors  ; the  vechil  gharz  or  chief  lleward;  the  gharem  chiagiafi,  or  in- 
fpedor  of  the  harem  ; the  imam,  or  chaplain ; the  zalizi  me&er  balhi, 
head  of  the  band  of  mufic;  and  the  fatir  balhi,  chief  of  the  fatirs  or 
lance-bearers,  who  are  fix  in  number,  preceding  the  grand  vizir 
when  on  horfeback,  two  by  two.  Their  drefs  in  the  fummer  time 
is  a white  veil,  yellow  fatin  breeches,  and  boots  half  way  up  their  leg, 
a large  girdle  of  malfy  filver  gilt,  fix  fingers  in  breadth,  with  a great 
bofs  before,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  lock  or  buckle.  In  the  right 
fide  of  the  girdle  is  lluck  a ghangiar  or  dagger,  the  handle  of  which 
is  alfo  of  malfy  filver;  and  on  the  left  fide  hangs  a cadere,  fallened 
to  another  filver  belt,  which  is  flung  over  the  ffioulder.  The  winter 
drefs  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  veil  and  breeches  are  of  fcarlet 
cloth  with  large  filver  buttons:  they  carry  lances  in  their  hands 
three  yards  in  length ; of  thefe  none  but  their  chief  is  allowed  to 
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wear  his  beard.  The  remaining  officers  of  the  body  of  the  vizir  Gov 
agafis  are,  the  tufeczi  baffii,  captain  of  the  band  of  mufqueteers;  the  C“E 
matarazi  baffii,  chief  of  the  carabineers;  thearpa  emini,  purveyor  of , ^ 
the  corn  for  the  ftables;  the  aghir  chiagiafi,  matter  of  the  {tables; 
the  chiler  chiatipi,  or  clerk  of  the  kitchen ; the  et  chiatipi,  regiftrar  of 
the  meat ; the  etmech  chiatipi,  regiftrar  of  the  bread  ; the  giag  emini, 
keeper  of  the  oil ; and  the  odum  emini,  purveyor  of  wood.  Thofe 
of  the  cara  culuczi,  which  are  of  an  inferior  rank,  are  the  aczi  baffii, 
the  zefinir  baffii,  the  facca,  feis,  and  faraz  baffii,  and  many  others, 
whofe  employments  are  the  fame  as  in  the  Grand  Signor’s  fervice. 
None  of  thefe  officers,  nor  their  fubalterns,  have  any  falary  in 
money ; inftead  of  which  is  diftributed  to  them  regularly  their  tain 
tainat,  which  confifts  in  a certain  quantity  of  rice,  bread,  butter, 
meat,  fire-wood,  corn,  hay,  and  all  other  provifions,  which  they 
have  in  greater  quantity  than  what  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of 
their  families.  All  thefe  officers  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  their 
beards,  which,  among  the  Turks,  is  a mark  of  diftindtion,  fince 
none,  that  are  in  any  kind  of  fervitude,  or  that  are  not  matters  of 
families,  can  claim  this  prerogative.  The  iz  agafis,  and  officers 
chofen  out  of  their  body,  are  diftinguiffied  by  this  particular  from 
the  vizir  agafis;  for  as  they  are  fuppofed,  being  the  interior  fervants, 
to  be  in  a ftate  of  greater  fubjedtion,  they  are  obliged,  as  a mark  of 
their  fervitude,  to  remain  beardlefs.  There  are,  however,  leverai 
employments,  that  are  filled  up  with  perfons  chofen  from  this 
order,  of  both  honour  and  profit ; fuch  as  that  of  the  ghafinadar 
aga,  or  chief  treafurer;  the  felidtaraga;  the  zoadar  aga;  the  mugur- 
dat  aga,  keeper  of  the  feal ; the  caftan  agafi,  infpedtor  of  the  ward- 
robe ; the  zamazir  aga,  keeper  of  the  body-linen ; the  pefchir  agafi  ; 
the  chitapzi  baffii,  or  library  keeper ; the  njazunzi  baffii,  chief  of 
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Govern-  the  confectioners  j the  cafegi  bafhi,  ibriCtar,  berber,  fofrazi,  and 
ot  tVe  telac  bafhi.  Among  the  body  of  the  iz  agafis  are  alfo  comprehended 
Turks-  the  zindis,  young  men,  who  perform  feats  of  a&ivity  on  horfeback 
with  great  fkill  and  addrefs ; their  chief  is  termed  zindi  bafhi.  This 
is  the  common  attendance  of  all  pachas  of  three  tails ; thofe  alfo  of 
two  and  one  endeavour  to  imitate  them  as  far  as  their  circumflances 
will  permit ; the  chief  magnificence  of  the  Turks  confiRing  in  a 
fuperfiuous  number  of  domeflics,  who  are  maintained  with  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expence. 

Of  the  officers  dependent  upon  the  grand  vizir,  that  are  employed 
in  affairs  relating  to  the  government,  the  chief  in  rank  and  power  is 
the  vizir  chiagiafi,  or  chiagia,  who  has,  after  the  vizir  azem,  by  far  the 
greateft  fhare  of  fovereign  power  of  any  perfon  in  the  Turkifh  realms. 
As  he  is  always  the  counfellor  of  his  fuperior,  no  fecretcan  pafs  with- 
out his  knowledge ; and  as  he  is  a perfon,  who  is  generally  in  favour 
with  that  great  man,  foreign  minifters  ufually  make  their  application 
to  him,  becaufe  the  accefs  is  not  fo  difficult  as  to  his  mafter.  The 
alai  beis  of  the  provinces  depend  immediately  upon  the  chiagia, 
becaufe  the  inveftiture  of  their  offices  belongs  to  his  place,  and  from 
him  they  obtain  the  command  of  the  fpahis,  that  are  under  their 
particular  diftri&s.  His  private  court,  which  is  very  numerous,  is 
increafed  by  feveral  officers  belonging  to  his  employment ; fuch  as 
many  fecretaries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  chiagia  chiatipi,  and  the 
alai  zaufes,  depending  upon  their  head  the  bas  zaus,  who  always 
attends  the  chiagia  for  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

Another  great  minifter  of  Rate  is  the  reis  effendi,  or  lord  high 
chancellor,  to  whom  are  fubjeCt  all  the  chiatipi  giedeclis,  perfons 
employed  in  the  three  offices  of  chancery.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
the  beiliczi  effendi,  who  is  a fort  of  fecretary  of  Rate  dependent  upon 
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the  reis  effendi ; this  officer’s  bufinefs  is  to  revife  the  decrees  after  Govern- 
they  are  copied  by  his  deputies,  and  deliver  them  to  be  confirmed  o^the 
by  the  reis  effendi,  who  figns  them  with  his  own  cypher,  named  Turks* 
raffit.  The  zaus  bafhi,  head  of  the  divan  zaufes,  is  deputy  to  the 
grand  vizir  in  the  divan,  which  is  a public  court  of  juftice.  He  is 
empowered,  in  the  abfence  of  his  fuperior,  to  fupply  his  place, 
though  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  a decifive  fentence,  but  to  make 
his  report  to  his  matter  of  all  the  caufes,  that  appeared  before 
him. 

The  divan  zaufes  are  a fort  of  horfe  militia,  employed  in  convey- 
ing about  the  grand  vizir’s  orders,  in  affifting  at  the  divan,  in 
imprifoning  malefactors  and  bringing  them  to  their  trials,  as  alfo 
in  attending  both  the  Grand  Signor  and  grand  vizir  whenever  they 
appear  in  public.  The  officers  of  this  body,  dependent  upon  the 
zaus  bafhi,  are  the  zauflar  emini,  or  director ; the  zauflar  chiatipi, 
or  fecretary  of  the  order ; and  the  colaus  zaus,  who  leads  the  way 
in  their  cavalcades.  The  firft  and  fecond  tefchierezis  are  fecretaries 
in  the  divan,  who  read  the  memorials  and  indictments,  and  regifter 
the  fentences  paffed  thereon,  either  from  the  mouth  of  the  vizir 
azem,  or  his  fubftitute  the  zaus  bafhi  ; which,  whether  they  are  to 
be  put  in  immediate  execution,  or  to  be  fent  into  diftant  provinces, 
mutt  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a command,  before  they  can  be 
fulfilled. 

The  meCtupzi  effendi  is  the  grand  vizir’s  firft  fecretary,  wfiofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  tranfcribe  all  the  letters  directed  to  the  governors  of 
towns  and  provinces,  containing  his  matter’s  commands.  Thefe 
letters  he  figns  with  the  title  of  fadir  ali,  or  fublime  minifter,  (the 
grand  vizir  never  figning  his  own  name,)  which  are  afterwards  de- 
livered to  the  mugurdar,  to  be  confirmed  with  the  impreffion  of  the 
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Gevern-  royal  fignet.  The  mulfur  aga  is  colonel  of  the  body  of  janilfaries 
o7the  chofen  out  of  the  life  guard,  who  are  to  attend  upon  the  grand 
1 URKS~  , vizir’s  perfon  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  to  be  in  conftant  wait- 
ing in  his  feraglio,  and  remain  upon  guard  at  the  gate  of  his  divan. 
The  ghafas  balhi  is  colonel  of  the  body  of  janilTaries  deftined  to  put 
in  execution  all  fentences  of  death.  The  giedicli  lerlmini  is  chief  of 
the  giedicli  zaims,  a horfe  guard  of  young  gentlemen,  who  have 
certain  portions  of  land  affigned  them  in  confideration  of  their  fer- 
vices.  The  boftanzilar  odabalhi  is  captain  of  the  boftanzis;  the  delli 
balhi  is  captain  of  the  band  of  dellis,  another  horfe  guard ; and  the 
giounlar  aga,  head  of  the  voluntiers;  all  which  different  bodies  of 
troops  are  to  attend  upon  the  perfon  of  the  grand  vizir  in  the  divan. 
The  Tartar  agafi  is  the  captain  of  the  company  of  Tartars,  who  are 
employed  as  couriers  to  tranfport  their  mailer’s  orders  into  the 
remoteft  provinces  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  The  vizir  azem  is 
obliged  every  day  to  give  public  audience  in  his  divan,  for  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  decifion  of  all  difputes  and  con- 
troversies, that  may  arife  among  the  Grand  Signor’s  fubje&s.  On 
Fridays  are  prefent  at  this  affembly  the  cadilefchiers,  or  chief  judges 
of  Romelia  and  Natolia ; and  on  Wednefdays  the  ftamboul  effendi 
and  the  galata  mullaffi.  All  the  perfons,  whom  I have  taken  notice 
of  before,  that  are  prefent  in  the  divan,  are  obliged  to  Hand  ftrait 
up  with  their  hands  crolfed  before  them  in  a pollure  of  fubmiffion, 
and  none  but  the  grand  vizir  and  the  two  judges  are  allowed  to  fit 
down,  the  one  in  a magnificent  throne  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
and  the  others  at  a considerable  diflance  on  each  fide  of  him.  In  this 
affembly  is  maintained  a molt  profound  filence,  none  but  the  two 
tefchierezis,  who  read  the  memorials  with  a loud  voice,  being  per- 
mitted to  utter  the  leaft  word.  The  Grand  Signor’s  divan,  which  is 
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held  every  Tuefday,  is  much  more  numerous  than  this,  though  the 
affairs,  that  are  carried  on  in  it,  are  of  little  confequence.  This 
affembly  is  held  in  the  royal  feraglio,  to  which,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  grand  vizir,  and  all  the  minifters  of  ftate,  repair, 
excepting  the  chiagia,  who  attends  his  fuperior  to  the  gates  of  the 
feraglio,  where  he  takes  his  leave  of  him,  in  order  to  go  and  fill  his 
place  in  his  own  private  divan.  On  this  day  every  one  is  dreffed  in 
his  habit  of  ceremony,  that  the  affembly  may  appear  with  a greater 
face  of  folemnity ; the  whole  affair  being  only  a piece  of  fhew  and 
oftentation,  defigned  to  amufe  the  people  by  making  them  believe 
that  their  fovereign,  by  informing  liimfelf  of  their  differences,  in- 
terefts  himfelf  in  the  ftrid  performance  of  juftice.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  private  divan,  the  grand  vizir  fits  prefident,  while  the 
Sultan,  from  a lattice  window,  looking  into  the  hall,  takes  cogni- 
zance of  their  proceedings,  without  making  his  appearance;  and 
though  he  very  well  knows  that  the  whole  is  no  more  than  a matter 
of  form,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  farce,  he  frequently  fends  for  the 
vizir  azem,  feeming  to  give  him  inftrudions  about  the  fentences, 
that  are  to  be  paffed.  After  the  ceremony  is  over,  all  the  minifters 
and  perfons  of  diftindion,  that  affifted  in  the  affembly,  are  enter- 
tained at  the  Grand  Signor’s  expence,  at  different  tables,  according  to 
their  rank  and  employments  ; and  to  the  janiffaries,  who  attend  with 
their  aga,  is  diftributed  the  accuftomed  zorba  or  foup,  which  when 
(as  it  often  is)  refufed,  is  a certain  fign  of  an  approaching  rebellion. 
The  principal  minifter  employed  in  the  finances  is  the  tefterdar 
effendi,  or  high  treafurer,  into  whofe  hands  are  paid  all  the  different 
articles  of  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  all  forfeitures  and  confifca- 
tions.  Upon  him  depend  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  fuch  as  the 
muaffilsj  who  arc  commanders  of  provinces  where  there  is  no  pacha  • 
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the  vaivodes,  officers  of  the  fame  nature,  but  of  an  inferior  rank  ; the 
gharazis,  or  tribute  gatherers,  and  the  giumruczis,  or  cuftomers. 
The  tefterdar  effendi  has  power  to  fend  commands  in  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Signor,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire, 
relating  to  all  affairs,  that  come  under  his  direction,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  grand  vizir,  whofe  orders  he  is  allowed  to  oppofe, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  public  cheft.  His  court,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  attendants  of  all  pachas,  is  compofed  of  many  officers 
belonging  to  his  employment ; who,  enjoying  polls  of  great  honour 
and  confequence,  are  every  day  obliged  to  be  prefent  in  his  palace, 
there  to  receive*  his  orders  relating  to  their  refpe&ive  charges.  Of 
thefe  the  chief  is  the  buiuc  rufnamezi,  or  com  miffary  general,  who 
keeps  an  inventory  of  all  fums  of  money  due  to  the  public ; to 
which  end  many  chiatipis,  or  clerks  are  employed  by  him  in  giving 
informations  of  the  debtors,  and  the  fums  that  are  due;  whence 
he  accordingly  makes  his  report  to  the  tefterdar.  The  has  muaffe- 
bezi  is  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  who  keeps  the  regifters  of  all  the  public 
effects  both  in  land  and  moveables  ; as  alfo  of  all  donations  and 
privileges  given  by  the  Sultans  to  particular  nations  or  families;  and 
the  lifts  of  all  the  conquered  cities,  towns,  and  fortreffes,  together 
with  the  value  of  every  particular  land,  and  the  amount  of  all 
tributes,  taxes,  and  duties.  The  tefter  emini  is  the  keeper  of  the 
archives,  to  whofe  care  are  entrufted  all  the  books  containing  the 
accounts  of  the  appenages  of  the  royal  family ; of  the  fiefs  and 
timars,  which  are  the  portions  of  land  fet  apart  for  the  payment  of 
the  cavalry.  The  nizanzi  effendi  is  the  perfon  who,  upon  all 
royal  commands,  ftamps  the  Grand  Signor’s  cypher,  named  tura. 
The  terfane  emini  is  the  infpedlor  general  of  the  arfenals  and  dock 
yards,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fumilh  all  manner  of  ftores  and 
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materials  for  keeping  the  royal  fleet  in  repair.  The  faer  emini  is  the  Govern. 
chief  matter  of  the  works;  to  him  are  entrufted  the  fums  neceffary  oTt'he 
for  the  building  of  all  public  ftrudlures,  and  keeping  the  old  ones  in  Turks- 
repair.  Upon  him  alfo  depends  the  meimar  bafhi,  or  firft  architect, 
and  the  fuiolzi  bafhi,  head  of  the  fuiolzis,  who  are  employed  in 
building  and  repairing  the  aqueducts.  The  tophane  eflendi  is  director 
of  the  foundery  of  cannon,  mortars,  &c.  and  the  teraphane  eflendi 
infpedfor  of  the  mint.  The  gharaz  muaffebezi  is  the  chief  tax 
gatherer,  to  which  end  he,  every  year,  diftributes  throughout  the 
empire  certain  new  papers  of  different  colours,  and  fealed  with  new 
leals,  which  are  delivered  to  every  fubjedt  to  fhew  as  a teftimony  of 
theirhaving  paid  their  gharaz  or  capitation.  The  bas  bafhi  culu  is 
the  chief  exadfor  of  all  public  debts,  who  has  power  to  feize  upon 
and  imprifon  the  debtors,  and  to  fearch  and  feal  up  the  houfes,  that 
are  under  fentence  of  confifcation.  The  malie  tefchierezifl  is  the 
chief  of  the  fecretaries  office,  in  which  are  regiftred  the  commands 
of  the  tefterdar.  The  atli  mucabelezi  is  the  perlon  that  keeps  the 
regifter  of  the  cavalry,  as  the  giagia  mucabelezi  does  that  of  the 
infantry.  The  baruthane  emini  is  the  fuperintendant  of  the  powder 
mills ; the  ftamboul  giumrucchifi,  chief  cuftomer  of  Conftantinople  j 
and  the  gharazi  bafhi,  exadfor  of  the  taxes  in  that  capital.  All  thefe 
and  many  other  officers  dependant  upon  the  tefterdar  are  changed 
every  year ; but  their  fubalterns,  or  cal  fas,  on  account  of  their  being 
well  {killed  in  the  duties  of  their  different  employments,  are  con- 
tinued till  they  are  promoted  to  fome  more  confiderable  poft.  The 
remaining  officers,  that  are  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  ofmanlis,  are 
the  fpahilar  agafi,  or  general  of  the  cavalry  of  the  fpahis.  This 
* order  of  militia  is  diftinguifhed  in  the  field  by  fmall  red  ftandards, 
which  they  carry  fattened  to  their  lances ; their  number  is  twelve 
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M ENT 

of  the  who  bear  yellow  ltandards,  after  the  manner  of  the  fpahis,  whom 
— R-K  they  equal  in  number.  Among  thefe  two  bodies  are  many  confider- 
able  offices ; the  chief  of  which  are  thofe  held  by  the  chiagia,  or 
lieutenant  general ; the  alai  beis,  or  commanders  in  all  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  baus  zaus,  or  major  general.  The  miri  alem  is 
the  fuperintendant  over  the  ftandards,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  deliver 
to  each  new  created  pacha  his  particular  ftandard,  and  the  other 
enfigns  of  his  employment  j in  return  for  which  he  is  always  pre. 
fented  by  the  pacha  with  a horfe  and  furniture  of  one  thoufand 
piaftres  value. 

In  the  order  of  the  ulemahs  are  comprehended  all  lawyers,  judges, 
priefts,  and  perfons  employed  in  the  explanation  and  pradice  of  the 
religion  and  laws.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  fegh  iflam,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mufti,  who  ads  with  an  abfolute 
authority  over  the  whole  order  of  ulemahs,  dealing  punifhments  and 
rewards  to  his  dependants,  according  to  the  didates  of  his  own  will 
and  pleafure.  He  has  a power  of  putting  an  end  to  all  controverfies 
in  the  two  articles,  that  come  under  his  diredion,  by  a very  fhort  and 
abfolute  decifion  termed  fetufa ; which  no  perfon  whatever  dares 
prefume  to  contradid.  In  all  public  ceremonies  he  takes  place  of  all 
pachas,  and  even  of  the  grand  vizir  himfelf,  who  treats  him  with 
fignal  marks  of  diftindion  and  refped ; as  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
perfon  of  the  higheft  learning  and  fandity.  The  cadilefchiers  of 
Romelia  and  Natolia  are  military  judges,  who  are  obliged  to  attend 
the  army  whenever  the  Grand  Signor  makes  a campaign  in  perfon. 
The  ftamboul  effendi  is  chief  judge,  and  infpedor  general  over  the 
city  of  Conftantinople ; his  bufinefs,  befides  that  of  adminiftring 
juftice,  is  to  ufe  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  metropolis  from 
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labouring  under  a fcarcity  of  provifions ; to  fet  prices  upon  all 
provifions  and  commodities;  to  hinder  falfe  dealing  in  trade,  by 
fending  out  his  fubalterns  to  vifit  all  tradefmen’s  fhops ; and  to 
punifh  all  fuch  as  fhall  be  found  guilty^  of  any  frauds  in  their  deal- 
ings. The  galata  mulaffi,  the  eiup  mulafii,  and  the  ifchiudar  mulaffi,. 
are  adminiftrators  of  juftice  in  the  different  diftri&s,  whence  they 
take  their  denominations ; and  all  other  judges,  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Turkifh  dominions,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  mullahs,  cadis,  and  naips.  All  thefe  employments,  excepting  that 
of  the  fegh  iflam,  are  to  be  held  no  longer  than  the  fpace  of  a year. 
The  mudereffis  are  young  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudies 
of  law  and  religion,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  office  of 
mulla ; being  inftrudted  to  that  end  in  the  feven  colleges  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  belonging  to  the  feven  royal  mofques ; where  they  have 
at  the  fame  time  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a proficiency  in  many 
other  fciences,  there  being  profeffors  in  feveral  different  branches  of 
learning. 

Having  now  finifhed  the  order  of  the  ulemahs,  I come  to  that  of 
the  afchieris,  under  which  are  numbered  all  the  feveral  bodies  of 
infantry  ; the  chief  and  moft  powerful  of  which  is  that  of  the  janif- 
faries,  inftituted  by  Amurat  the  firft,  firnamed  the  conqueror,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty-one.  Hagi 
Bedtas,  by  nation  a Perfian,  one  of  thofe  fanatics,  who  by  the  Turks 
are  efteemed  holy  men,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  fuggefted  to  the 
emperor  the  eftablifhment  of  this  order  of  militia.  After  its  inftitu- 
tion  he  bleffed  it,  and  made  it  a prefent  of  the  fleeve  of  his  outward 
veft,  to  ferve  as  a model  for  the  cap,  which  to  this  day  is  worn  by 
the  janiffaries  in  all  public  functions.  This  order  is  divided  into  three 
different  bodies,  diftinguifhed  under  the  fymbols  of  different  animals; 
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Militia  as  the  fampfunzis,  or  bull  dogs,  the  zagarzis,  or  hunting-dogs,  and 
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Turks,  the  turnazis,  or  cranes.  There  are  alfo  the  orders  of  folacs,  and 
i azem  oglans,  out  of  which  are  chofen  thofe  janiffaries,  who  are 
deftined  for  the  Grand  Signor’s  guard.  Whenever  the  Sultan  goes  to 
war,  thefe  two  firft  orders,  in  their  march,  are  preceded  by  a certain 
number  of  the  animals,  by  which  they  are  fymbolized  ; of  the  famp-7 
funzis  an  hundred  men  are  employed  in  leading  fifty  dogs,  two  to 
each  dog;  the  zagarzis  aCting  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  five 
bodies  are  divided  into  many  different  legions  or  regiments,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  numbers,  and  the  devices, 
which  they  bear  in  their  military  enfigns.  Each  of  thefe  regiments 
have  their  feparate  quarters,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  particular 
officers,  fuch  as  the  zorbazi,  or  colonel;  the  oda  bafhi,  or  lieutenant 
colonel ; the  vechil  gharz,  or  paymafter ; the  bairaCtar,  or  enfign ; 
the  bas  efchi,  or  ancient ; the  aczi,  or  victualler,  and  the  cara 
culuczi,  or  chief  ferjeant.  Every  one  of  thefe  regiments  is  compofed 
of  from  four  to  five  thoufand  men;  and  the  whole  body  of  janiffaries 
kept  in  pay,  in  time  of  peace,  is  forty  thoufand,  though  in  cafe  of  a 
war  it  is  never  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand;  and  is  frequently 
augmented  to  a much  greater  number,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  public  affairs.  This  formidable  order  of  militia  was,  by  its 
firft  inftitution,  very  well  calculated  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of 
the  Turkifh  empire  ; but  may  be  faid  at  prefent  to  fubfift  only  for 
itsr  ruin  and  deftruCtion.  The  janiffaries  were,  in  the  beginning, 
chiefly  fons  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  poor  Chriftian  fubjeCts,  and  their 
number  confined  to  twelve  thoufand.  Thefe  being  taken  in  a very 
tender  age  from  the  midft  of  penury  and  want,  were  educated  at  the 
Sultan’s  expence,  furnifhed  plentifully  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
and  from  their  childhood  trained  up  in  a ftriCt  military  difcipline. 
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This  manner  of  education  foon  taught  them  to  forget  all  the  ties  of  Militia 
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parentage  and  relation,  and  to  look  upon  their  fovereign  as  their  Turks. 
only  friend  and  father 3 in  whofe  fervice  they  were  always  ready  to 
fpill  even  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood.  But  by  a feries  of  time  the 
rules  of  their  inflitution  being  broken  through,  and  all  forts  of 
people  allowed  to  enter  themfelves  of  the  order,  they  encreafed  indeed 
in  number,  but  by  degrees  negledted  that  difcipline,  which  had  ren- 
dered them  the  terror  of  their  mailer’s  enemies;  and  in  exchange  for 
it  imbibed  that  fpirit  of  fedition,  for  which  they  have  been  ever 
fince  fo  famous,  and  which  has  often  produced  the  moll  fatal 
confequences.  The  general  of  the  janiflaries  is  the  janilTar  aga,  who 
has  abfolute  power  over  all  thofe,  who  are  enrolled  in  that  order  of 
militia,  as  well  in  the  metropolis,  as  in  all  the  cities  and  fortelfes 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  His  court  is  very  magnificent,  fince 
befides  the  equipage  of  a pacha,  to  which  rank  he  holds  himfelf 
equal,  he  is  always  attended  by  many  inferior  generals  and  officers, 
and  followed  by  the  firfl  regiment  of  janiflaries,  called  birinzi, 
deflined  for  his  guard  and  fervice.  The  chiagiafi  is  the  zorbazi  of 
one  of  the  regiments,  who  is  employed  as  lieutenant  under  the 
janiflar  aga,  in  his  abience  adminillring  juflice,  and  maintaining  the 
military  difcipline  among  the  foldiers  of  that  rank.  He  alfo  is  the 
perfon,  that  introduces  all  officers  of  diflindtion  to  the  prefence  of 
the  general.  The  petamalzi,  colonel  of  another  regiment,  is  alfo 
affiflant  in  the  feraglio  of  the  janiflar  aga,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  be 
watchful  for  the  advantages  of  the  public  chefl,  by  colledling  the 
effedls  of  the  deceafed  janiflaries.  The  bas  zaus,  cuzuc  zaus,  with  a 
prefixed  number  of  inferior  zaufis,  and  the  mumzis,  and  zoadars,  are 
dellined  to  accompany  the  general  in  his  public  cavalcades,  to  patrole 
round  the  city  in  the  night  time,  to  vifit  the  taverns  and  coffee  houfes, 
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and  to  imprifon  all  drunkards  and  quarrelfome  people.  The  power 
of  the  janiffar  aga  over  all  his  inferiors  is  fo  unlimited,  that  all 
* rewards  and  punifhments  pafs  through  his  hands.  He  gives  and 
takes  away  all  employments,  and  paffes  fentence  of  death  upon  what- 
ever perfon  he  thinks  unworthy  to  live.  He  every  day  gives  public 
audience  in  his  divan,  for  the  punifhment  of  fuch  offenders,  as  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  patrole,  and  thofe  of  his  own  body, 
who  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  any  crime.  Frequently  he  him- 
felf  rides  round  the  city,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  taking  cogni- 
zance of  all  diforders,  and  putting  a flop  to  the  ill  confequences,  that 
might  arife  from  riots  and  feditions.  The  cul  chiagiafi  is  lieutenant 
general  of  the  whole  body  of  janiffaries,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  laws  and  inftitutes  of  the  order,  to  correct 
all  abufes,  and  to  be  watchful  in  the  maintenance  of  all  grants  and 
privileges.  The  zagarzi  bafhi  is  general  of  the  zagarzis;  the  famp- 
funzi  bafhi,  of  the  fampfunzis ; the  turnazi  bafhi,  of  the  turnazis  ; the 
folac  bafhi,  of  the  folacs,  and  the  ftamboul  agafi,  of  the  azem  oglans. 
The  giafizi  effendi  is  the  chancellor  of  the  order,  and  the  janiffari 
effendifi  the  regifter,  under  whom  there  are  many  chiatipis  or  clerks. 
All  thefe  officers  live  in  great  fplendour,  having  many  fubalterns  em- 
ployed in  feeing  their  orders  ftri&ly  fulfilled,  together  with  a 
numerous  body  of  fervants  and  other  attendants.  On  Tuefday  the 
janiffar  aga,  with  all  his  officers  and  generals,  comes  to  the  Grand 
Signor’s  feraglio ; where  he  affifts  in  the  divan.  On  Wednefday, 
with  the  fame  ceremony,  he  pays  a vifit  to  the  grand  vizir,  and  the 
vizir  chiagiafi;  and  on  Friday  attends  the  Sultan  to  the  public 
mofque,  helping  that  monarch  to  alight  from  his  horfe,  holding 
him  by  one  arm,  as  the  chiller  aga  does  by  the  other,  till  he  comes 
to  his  feat  in  the  mofque.  The  zebezis  are  another  body  of  infantry, 
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eftablifhed  to  be  a curb  to  the  infolence  of  the  janifTaries,  which  Militia 
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defign  is  fo  far  from  having  taken  efFedt,  that  in  all  feditions,  which  Turks. 
have  been  promoted  by  the  janifTaries,  the  zebezis  have  fhewed 
themfelves  always  ready  to  join  them,  and  by  augmenting  their 
number  to  render  the  infurredfion  more  dangerous*  Their  govern- 
ment and  divifions  are  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  janifTaries, 
whom ' they  exceed  in  the  article  of  pay,  which  is  confiderable  ; 
whereas  the  others  have  no  more  than  feven  afpres  a day.  Their 
quarters  are  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  zepghane,  which  is  near 
Santa  Sophia.  In  this  diftridt  is  the  public  arfenal,  to  the  guard  n 

of  which  this  body  of  troops  is  deftined,  as  well  in  the  metropolis, 
as  in  all  other  cities  and  fortrefles  throughout  the  empire.  Their 
number  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war  is  thirty  thoufand,  which 
is  never  augmented,  it  being  judged  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Grand  Signor’s  forces  to  encreafe  the  body  of  janiflaries,  who  are 
ufually  better  difeiplined,  and  of  greater  courage  than  any  other 
order  of  militia.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  zebezi  bafhi,  who  has  the 
fame  authority  over  thofe  of  his  order  as  the  janiflar  aga ; the  zebe- 
ziler  chiagiafi  is  lieutenant  general ; the  zebeziler  chiatipi,  regifter  of 
the  order;  the  bas  zaus,  brigadier,  and  the  zorbazis,  colonels. 

The  topzis,  or  canoniers,  form  another  rank  of  infantry,  having 
their  quarters  in  Topghane,  which  is  the  foundery  of  canon,  mor- 
tars, and  all  other  warlike  inftruments.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the 
topzi  bafhi,  after  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  topzilar  chiagiafi, 
the  topzilar  chiatipi,  the  bas  zaus,  and  the  zorbazis.  Thefe  are 
the  three  principal  orders  of  foot  militia,  which  together,  in  time  of 
peace,  amount  to  the  number  of  ninety  thoufand  men  ; that  is, 
forty  thoufand  janifTaries,  thirty  thoufand  zebezis,  and  twenty  thou- 
fand topzis.  There  are,  however,  feveral  inferior  ranks  of  ijrilitia, 
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fuch  as  the  comparazis,  or  bombardiers,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the 
comparazi  bafhi ; which  office  is  at  prefent  held  by  the  celebrated 
J monfieur  Bonneval,  with  a falary  of  ten  thousand  piaftres.  The 
lagumzis,  or  pioniers,  acknowledge  for  their  head  the  lagumzi  bafhi; 
and  the  top  arabazilars,  who  have  the  care  of  the  gun  carriages,  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  top  arabazi  bafhi.  Thefe  three  laft  ranks 
of  militia  are  paid  after  the  manner  of  the  cavalry,  each  man  Raving 
a portion  of  land  affigned  to  him  fufficient  for  his  maintenance. 

The  levents,  or  troops  fet  apart  for  the  marine  fervice,  is  an 
order  of  foldiery  inftituted  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  janiffaries,  with 
whom  they  enjoy  the  fame  rights  , and  privileges,  differing  from  them 
in  nothing  but  their  pay,  which  is  much  more  confiderable.  They 
are  directed  by  their  own  particular  officers,,  who  are,  however,  all 
fubjedt  to  the  capitan  pacha,  or  lord  high  admiral.  The  refidence 
of  this  great  officer  is  in  the  arfenal  of  Conftantinople,  where  he 
keeps  a moft  magnificent  court,  inferior  to  none,  in  the  number  of 
his  attendants,  but  the  grand  vizir  himfelf.  Under  his  jurifdidioil 
are  all  public  flaves,  both  fuch  as  remain  in  the  prifons  of  the 
arfenal,  and  thofe  who  ferve  on  board  the  {hips  of  war.  To  him 
belong  the  revenues  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ; the  inhabitants  of  which  fcarcely  acknowledge  any  other 
fovereign.  When  he  is  on  board  his  fleet,  his  authority  extends  over 
all  maritime  places,  where  he  ads  with  a moft  abfolute  and  defpotic 
power. 

The  terfane  chiagiafi  is  the  chief  fuperintendant  of  the  dock  yards 
and  arfenals  ; he  is  commonly  a pacha  of  two  tails;  inverted  with  a 
power  to  punifh  the  levents,  when  they  are  by  him  found  guilty  of 
promoting  any  diforders  or  irregularities.  The  capitan  pacha  has 
the  difpofal  of  all  naval  preferments,  and  has  under  him  three  inferior 
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admirals,  the  capitana,  the  patrona  or  vice  admiral,  and  the  reala  or  Naval 

Forces 

rear  admiral;  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  places  where  they  hoift  0PTHE 
their  flags,  which  are  always  red ; the  firft  upon  the  main-top-maft,  ^ Turks-  t 
the  fecond  upon  the  fore-top-maft,  and  the  third  upon  the  mizen- 
top-maft  head.  The  commanders  of  the  galleys  are  called  beys, 
who  are  obliged  to  build  and  arm  their  galleys  at  their  own  expence. 

The  Grand  Signor,  however,  who  allows  to  each  bey  a fixed  falary, 
furnifhes  them  with  men  to  labour  at  the  oars.  The  Turkifh  fleet 
is  not  very  numerous,  fince  the  utmoft  number  of  fhips  of  war, 
properly  fo  called,  is  little  more  than  fifty,  including  the  caravels 
or  frigates  under  forty  guns.  In  cafe  of  neceflity,  however,  the 
Grand  Signor  could,  in  a very  fhort  time,  put  to  fea  a fleet  of  above 
one  hundred  fail,  by  commiflioning  the  large  merchant  fhips,  that 
trade  to  Alexandria,  which  are  built  each  of  them  to  carry  fixty, 
fome  feventy  and  eighty  guns,  and  defigned  to  ferve  both  for  trade 
and  war.  Befides  all  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  upon  fummons,  are 
obliged  to  furnifh  the  Grand  Signor  with  their  whole  naval  force, 
which  at  a moderate  computation  is  thirty  fail ; fo  that  upon  any 
emergency  the  Sultan  might  fend  out  his  capitan  pacha,  at  the  head 
of  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  befides  galleys  and 
galliotes,  of  which  he  always  maintains  a very  confiderable  number 
in  commiflion.  The  Turks  are  for  the  moft  part  very  little  fkilled 
in  the  rules  of  navigation,  and  have  lefs  knowledge  in  fighting  their 
fhips  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  infomuch  that  in  a fea  engage- 
ment they  have  little  more  than  their  own  bravery  to  depend  upon. 

They  are  indeed  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  eompafs,  notwith- 
standing which,  they  feldom  care  to  venture  out  of  the  fight  of  land, 
ib  that  in  their  voyages  from  Alexandria  to  Conflantinople  they 
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Tartars,  they  arrive  at  the  Porte. 

f The  laft  and  moft  ignoble  order  are  the  raias,  under  which  name 
are  comprehended  all  inhabitants  of  villages ; the  Tartars,  Arabs, 
Curdes,  and  Turchomenians;  as  alfo  all  artizans,  whether  Maho- 
metans or  of  any  other  fed;  together  with  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  The  Turks,  who  live  in  the  villages,  are  a people 
wholly  rude  and  unpolilhed,  and  confequently  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  fuperftitious  part  of  their  religion.  They  pretend  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  Turc,  fon  of  Japhet,  firft  king  of  Turchif- 
tan  and  Turan,  of  whom  the  Tartars  alfo  boaft  themfelves  de- 
fendants. Thefe  people  are  held  in  the  utmoft  deteftation  by  the 
Perfians  and  Arabs,  who  look  upon  them  as  a nation  naturally 
barbarous  and  obftinately  ignorant.  The  prefent  Turks  are  a mix- 
ture of  all  the  different  nations  of  Afia  and  Europe,  who,  during  a 
long  feries  of  time,  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  invited 
thereto  either  by  the  hopes  of  freeing  themfelves  from  the  rigour  of 
their  tyrants,  or  by  the  expedation  of  bettering  their  fortunes,  being 
thereby  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  gharaz,  or  capitation  tax, 
which  is  exaded  from  all  fubjeds,  that  do  not  profefs  Mahometifm. 

Tartars.  The  Tartars  fubjed  to  the  Grand  Signor  inhabit  the  Crimea,  Cu- 
ban, and  the  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Danube*  Wholly  given 
to  plunder,  they  entirely  negled  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  living 
upon  the  produds  of  their  rapine  and  excurfions.  Their  chief  eifeds 
confift  in  herds,  breeds  of  horfes,  and  Haves,  which  they  difpofe  of 
to  the  Turks  in  exchange  for  food,  cloathing,  and  other  necelfaries 
of  life.  Their  univerfal  charader  is,  that  they  are  barbarous  and 
ignorant,  but  fober  and  indefatigable.  There  are  no  troops  in 
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the  world  more  proper  than  thefe  for  making  a fudden  incurfion  into  Tartars. 
a country,  and  bringing  away  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on,  fince 
the  adtion  is  performed  before  it  is  poffible  for  the  enemy  to  receive 
notice  of  their  motions.  Their  arms  confift  in  a lance,  a fcymetar, 
and  a bow  and  arrows;  all  which  weapons  they  manage  with  great 
dexterity.  In  their  marches  they  uiually  carry  with  them  one  or  two 
fpare  horfes,  in  cafe  any  accident  fhould  happen  ; the  whole  fuccefs  of 
their  expeditions  depending  upon  the  fwiftnefs  and  activity  of  their 
fteeds.  Their  whole  ftore  of  provifions  confifts  in  a fort  of  pafte, 
compofed  of  flour  mixed  up  with  mare’s  milk,  which  they  diflolve 
in  a bowl  of  water,  that  ferves  them  at 'the  fame  time  for  both 
victuals  and  drink ; this  fort  of  food  is  called  by  them  chimus.  If 
they  happen  by  accident  to  light  upon  a piece  of  raw  meat,  to  fave 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  drefling  it,  they  cut  it  in  flices,  which  they 
put  between  their  faddle  and  horfe’s  back;  from  whence,  after  a few 
hours,  they  take  it  out,  and  feed  upon  it  with  the  utmoft  greedinefs. 

The  flefti,  that  they  moft  commonly  drefs  in  this  nice  manner,  is  that 
of  their  horfes  rendered  ufelefs  by  ficknefs,  or  any  other  accident ; 
and  their  appetites  are  fo  good  that  they  are  not  in  the  leafli 
fqueamifh,  though  it  fhould  be  full  of  fores  and  ulcers.  The  im- 
mediate fovereign  of  this  barbarous  nation  is  the  Tatar  Ghan,  or 
king  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince  is,  however,  tributary,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who  inveft's  him  in  his  office,  and  de- 
pofes  him  according  to  his  will  and  pleafure.  The  ghanfhip  is, 
notwithftanding,  hereditary,  having  remained  for  a Ibng  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  defcendanrs  of  that  famous  conqueror  Zinghis  Ghan. 

The  Ottoman  Porte,  in  order  to  maintain  its  right  and  fuperiority 
over  thefe  provinces,  adts  with  a fort  of  policy,  that  contributes  in 
great  meafure  to  the  continuance  of  their  authority  over  a nation 
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ever  ripe  for  rebellion,  whofe  chief  fubliftence  is  war,  and  which  is 
naturally  j ealous  of  the  rights  of  their  fovereign.  The  Grand  Signor 
requires,  as  hoftages  for  their  obedience,  all  the  princes  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  he  maintains  in  a very  handfome  manner,  difperfing 
them  through  different  cities  of  his  empire,  where  they  are  brought 
up  with  all  the  honours  due  to  their  rank  and  condition.  From 
among  thefe  princes  the  Sultan,  when  he-  is  refolved  to  depofe  a 
Tartar  Ghan  chufes  a fucceffor,  by  which  means  the  fovereignty 
always  remains  uninterrupted  in  the  fame  family.  Befides  this 
method  of  keeping  the  Tartars  in  fubjedtion,  the  Grand  Signor  puts 
in  pra&ice  another,  which  is  that  of  building  ftrong  fortreffes,  and 
maintaining  numerous  garrifons  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country. 
Such  are  the  cities  of  Cafa  and  Gieni  Cale,  the  former  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  ftrength,  which  is  chiefly  the  work  of  art,  and 
the  other  upon  account  of  its  fituation,  which  renders  it  almoft 
impregnable.  The  caftles  alfo  of  Precop  and  Chilburn  are  capable 
of  maintaining  a liege  againft  a more  Ikilful  enemy  than  the  Tartar. 
The  minifters  and  officers  under  the  Tatar  Ghan,  who  are  always 
chofen  from  among  the  chief  nobility,  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  title 
of  mirzah,  or  lord.  The  calga  fultan  is  the  generaliffimo  of  all  their 
forces,  and  the  two  feralkier  fultans  are  generals  of  different  pro- 
vinces, the  one  of  Beffarabia,  and  the  other  of  Cuban,  both  de- 
pendant upon  the  calga  fultan.  Thefe  three  generals  are  all  of  them 
princes  of  the  blood.  The  court  of  this  prince  is  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  fervants,  who  are  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  grand  vizir,  who  intermeddles  only  in  the  political  part 
of  the  government.  The  Tartars,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks, 
have  a mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  their  religion,  which  is  alfo  Ma- 
hometan; and  two  cadilefchiers,  who  are  the  fupreme  judges.  The 
* revenue 
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revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  very  ineonfiderable,  infomuch  that  a Tartars. 
Tatar  Ghan  would  not  envy  the  riches  of  Croefus,  if  he  could  but'  _ ' -J 
once  fee  himfelf  matter  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

The  Arabs  boaft  of  a greater  purity  than  any  people  in  the  world,  Arabs. 
having,  as  they  affirm,  fince  their  original,  received  no  mixture  with 
any  nation  whatever.  They  trace  their  beginning  from  Jarab,  fon 
of  JoCtan,  and  grandfon  of  Heber,  one  of  the  immediate  defendants 
of  Noah.  This  people  was  in  procefs  of  time  encreafed  by  their 
conjunction  with  the  Iffimaelite  Arabs,  defcended  from  Iffimael  fon 
of  Abraham.  They  are  divided  into  two  bodies;  the  one  is  com- 
pofed  of  thofe,  who  live  in  villages;  and  the  other  of  thofe,  who  have 
no  other  habitations  than  their  tents;  which  they  pitch  in  different 
parts  of  the  defert,  changing  their  fituation  according  as  they  find  it 
more  or  lefs  agreeable.  The  characters  of  thefe  two  bodies  of  Arabs 
are  as  different  as  their  ways  of  life  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
are  unfociable,  cruel,  ignorant,  avaricious,  obftinate,  and  treacher- 
ous ; while  the  others  are  endowed  with  a molt  fignal  probity,  apply 
themfelves  to  letters,  are  admirers  of  eloquence  and  knowledge, 
fober,  affable,  and  generous ; having  hardly  any  vicious  quality, 
except  that  of  being  ftrongly  addicted  to  revenge,  with  which  they 
are  fo  far  tranfported,  that  for  a murder  committed  only  by  chance 
they  are  fcarcely  contented  with  the  utter  dettruCtion  of  a whole  tribe. 

The  country  inhabited  by  this  people  is  divided  into  three  parts;  Arabia 
Felix,  Arabia  Petrea,  and  Arabia  Deferta.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen 
is  in  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions,  in  which  the  Hemiarites  reigned 
two  thoufand  years  before  the  eftabliffiment  of  Mahometifm.  The 
moft  celebrated  province  in  this  diftriCt  is  that  of  Hegiaz,  as  it 
comprehends  the  two  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  defert  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  every  one  of 
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Arabs,  which  has  its  particular  denomination,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
prince  or  fegh,  whofe  fovereignty  is  hereditary.  The  Arabs,  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  apply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  and- the  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  defert  look  upon  thefe  as  employments  unworthy  a man. 
Thefe  as  well  as  all  domeftic  offices  are  left  to  the  care  of  their  wives; 
while  the  hufbands  are  exercifing  themfelves  in  feats  of  horfeman- 
fhip,  in  the  management  of  their  lance,  or  in  the  chace  of  wild 
beads ; which  are  their  three  principal  amufements.  Their  food  is 
bread  juft  taken- out  of  the  oven,  mutton,  kid,  venifon,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheefe  ; and  their  drink  water.  Their  drefs  is  very  plain,  either 
of  cotton  or  wollen,  the  manufacture  of  their  women,  who  perform 
all  the  offices,  that  in  other  countries  belong  to  the  men.  The  union, 
that  reigns  among  them  is  unexampled ; every  one  is  ready  to 
facrifice  his  life  for  the  common  caufe,  nor  do  they  ever  think  of 
fparing  their  blood,  when  it  is  to  be  ffied  in  defence  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  their  tribe  and  nation.  Frequent  are  the  wars,  that 
happen  between  one  tribe  and  another,  which  are  never  pacified 
but  by  the  intervention  of  a third,  that  offers  itfelf  as  mediator, 
and  fometimes  as  guarantee.  Their  arms  confift  in  a fcymetar  and 
long  lance,  which  they  manage  with  more  than  ordinary  {kill  and 
dexterity.  Their  horfes  are  the  beft  in  the  world,  being  of  an 
Incredible  fwiftnefs,  capable  of  refilling  the  ftrongeft  fatigue,  and 
requiring  very  little  nourifhment,  their  ufual  food  being  chopped 
ftraw,  in  a fcarcity  of  which  they  can  fuftain  themfelves  a great 
•while  with  the  fhrubs,  that  they  find  in  the  defart ; or  with  the 
barks  of  trees,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any. 
They  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Grand  Signor  by  a fmall 
tribute,  which  they  pay  yearly  to  the  pacha  of  Babylon,  more  as  an 
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acknowledgment  of  his  being  the  chief  of  their  religion  than  upon  Arabs. 
any  other  confideration.  As  for  power  or  authority  he  has  abfolutely 
none  over  them;  being,  as  I have  already  faid,  obliged  to  buy  the 
paflage  of  the  caravan  of  Mecca  at  a very  considerable  price,  which 
more  than  repays  them  for  their  yearly  tribute. 

The  Curdes  are  a people  defcended  from  the  antient  Perfians,  who,  Curdes, 
after  the  example  of  the  Arabs,  defpifmg  the  reftraint  of  living  in 
fixed  habitations,  make  ufe  of  no  other  covering  than  their  tents, 
which  they  remove  as  foon  as  they  are  tired  of  the  place  of  their 
fettlement.  Their  original  habitation  was  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  feparates  Media  from  Armenia  ; in  procefs  of  time  they 
introduced  themfelves  into  AfTyria,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates ; whence  all  that  country  tOQk  the  name  of  Curdiftan. 

Thefe,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  of  whom  they  profefs  them- 
felves to  be  imitators,  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  its  own  particular  fegh  or  prince.  Some  of  this  nation 
apply  themfelves  readily  to  learning,  infomuch  that  among  them 
are  to  be  found  many  ulemahs,  w.ho  are  held  in  the  higheft  efteem 
by  other  nations,  upon  account  of  their  knowledge.  They  are, 
however,  for  the  moll  part  of  a cruel  and  bloody  difpofition,  fubfift- 
ing,  like  the  Tartars,  wholly  upon  their  robberies.  The  Curdes  are, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabs,  divided  into  two  bodies  ; the  firft 
of  thofe,  who  live  under  tents;  and  the  fecond  of  thofe,  who  inhabit 
towns  and  villages.  The  principality  of  Loriftan,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Ghurmavat,  which  forms  a part  of  Aflyria,  is  inhabited  by 
this  people;  who,  although  they  are  at  prefent  fubjedt  to  the  king 
of  Perfia,  were  not  long  fince  governed  by  their  own  princes. 

Thofe  of  Irac  Arebi,  the  countries  of  Zengene,  Bazilan,  Chioi,  Zaf, 

Bebe,  Amadia,  and  others,  notwithftanding  they  are  commanded  by 
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Curdes.  their  own  bels,  are  fubjedt  to  the  Grand  Signor,  whofe  fovereignty 
they  acknowledge  by  an  annual  tribute  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
pacha  of  Babylon. 

Turcho-  The  Turchomenians  derive  their  original  from  a nation  of  Turks, 

MENIANS'  who,  foon  after  the  foundation  of  their  empire,  feparated  themfelves 
from  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  choofing  to  lead  a wandering  life, 
living  under  tents,  without  having  any  fixed  habitation.  Some  time 
after  their  divifion  they  came  into  Natolia,  where  they  fubdued 
feveral  provinces,  out  of  which  they  ereCted  two  principalities,  called 
in  their  language  Ac  Coinlu  and  Cara  Coinlu,  or  the  white  and  black 
Iheep  ; which  were  the  devices  painted  in  the  enfigns  of  their 
princes.  At  prefent  they  have  no  other  habitation  than  their  tents, 
where  they  lead  a life  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Curdes,  only 
that  they  excel  them  in  induftry,  taking  fome  fort  of  pains  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  the  care  of  their  flocks,  herds,  camels, 
and  horfes,  in  which  their  whole  riches  confift.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  hofpitable  than  the  Curdes;  generous,  affable,  and 
ready  to  aflift  the  diftrefled,  who  put  themfelves  under  their  pro- 
tection. Their  horfes,  for  excellence,  fall  little  fhort  of  thofe  of 
the  Arabs ; and  the  horfemen,  though  not  quite  fo  expert  as  the 
others,  perform  their  exercifes  with  very  great  {kill  and  activity. 
Their  chief  diverfions  are  hunting  and  robbery  ; but  they  are  not  fo 
cruel  as  the  Curdes,  feldom  committing  bldodfhed  but  in  a cafe  of 
abfolute  neceflity.  Among  their  women  are  to  be  found  the  moft 
perfect  beauties,  excelling  the  females  of  all  other  countries  in  the 
finenefs  of  their  fkins  and  the  regularity  of  their  fhapes.  They  are 
all  of  them  very  good  horfewomen,  accompanying  their  huflbands 
in  their  robberies,  and  aflifting  them  in  plundering  fuch  as  un- 
happily fall  into  their  hands.  This  nation,  after  the  manner  of 
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thofe  already  mentioned,  is  divided  into  many  different  tribes,  Turch0- 

. . . ...  MENIANS. 

each  of  which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  bei;  while  the  i——, — -J 
whole  body  is  under  the  diredion  of  the  Turcman  agafi,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Grand  Signor  as  their  governor,  and  the  exador 
of  the  tribute,  which  is  annually  paid  into  his  hands,  and  by  him 
tranfmitted  to  Conftantinople.  Among  thefe  wandering  nations  are 
to  be  found-  more  emirs,  or  defendants  of  Mahomet,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  The  word  emir  fignifies  prince 
or  chief : all  fuch  as  can  prove  their  defcent  from  the  prophet  are 
diftinguiffied  by  that  title,  and  by  their  turban,  which  is  bound 
round  with  green  gaufe  inftead  of  white  mullin.  This  name  of 
emir  was  given  firft  to  the  caliphs,  who  afterwards  affuming  that  of 
fultan,  made  it  over  to  fuch  as  could  prove  themfelves  of  the  family 
of  Mahomet.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  nachip  effendi,  one  of 
the  chief  ulemah  emirs  of  Conftantinople,  who  being  inverted  with 
that  charge  by  the  Grand  Signor,  together  with  thofe  under  his 
diredion,  enjoys  many  fignal  rights  and  privileges  above  other 
mufulmen. 

The  Greeks,  who  are  alfo  comprehended  under  the  order  of  raias,  Greeks. 
are  in  greater  number  than  thofe  of  any  other  fed,  excepting  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  being  a people  very  much  given  to  trade 
and  induftry.  They  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  difperfed  throughout  all  the  cities  dependent  upon  the 
Grand  Signor,  where  there  is  any  traffic  and  commerce.  - They  are 
a people  of  a very  lively  genius,  endowed  with  ftrong  abilities  for 
whatever  they  apply  themfelves  to,  cunning  and  artificial  in  their 
dealings,  and  for  the  moft  part  of  a temper  addided  to  mirth  and 
‘ gaiety.  They  are,  however,  very  great  flatterers,  abjed  and  in- 
finuating,  and  generally  treacherous  in  affairs  relating  to  their  own 
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Greeks,  intereft.  In  their  diet  they  are  fober  and  abftemious,  and  their 
whole  way  of  living  very  frugal  and  fparing.  The  patience,  with 
which  they  bear  the  Turkilh  yoke,  has  alfo  been  mentioned  by 
many  as  one  of  their  molt  fhining  qualities ; though  to  me  it  appears 
in  a very  contrary  light,  fince  it  feems  rather  owing  to  a want  of 
fpirit,  than  any  noble  motive.  There  is  no  people  in  the  world 
more  attached  to  their  religion ; the  tenets  of  which,  however  fevere 
and  rigorous,  they  obferve  with  the  utmoft  ftridtnefs.  They  faff, 
not  only  every  Wednefday  and  Friday,  but,  including  their  faints’ 
days  and  their  lents,  above  two  thirds  of  the  year.  The  principles 
of  their  belief  are  very  little  different  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
conflfting  chiefly  in  the  denial  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  pope,  in 
whofe  room  they  acknowledge  a patriarch,  who  in  affairs  of 
religion  adts  with  an  equal  authority  and  infallibility.  They  indeed 
deny  the  exiftence  of  a purgatory  or  middle  flate,  but  believe  that 
there  are  fome  finners,  who  are  damned  for  a certain  fpace  of  years, 
till  they  have  purged  off  their  crimes  in  the  flames  of  hell,  after 
which  they  are  admitted  to  the  joys  of  the  blefled.  Thofe,  who 
betake  themfelves  to  the  monaftic  life,  are  held  among  them  in  great 
efteem,  and  are  looked  upon  as  perfons,  who  deny  themfelves  all 
the  comforts  of  life  purely  with  the  defign  of  rendering  themfelves 
more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God.  They  acknowledge  four 
patriarchs,  or  heads  of  the  church;  the  chief,  who  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  names  the  other  three,  who  refide  in  Jerufalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  By  each  of  thefe  are  conflituted  all  the 
archbifhops  and  bifhops  under  their  particular  diftri&s ; who,  as 
well  as  their  fuperiors,  are  obliged  to  buy  their  preferments  at  a very 
high  price,  flmony  being  a vice  wholly  prevailing  in  the  Greek 
church.  The  whole  body  of  their  clergy  is  buried  in  the  pro- 
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foundeft  ignorance,  many  of  the  meaner  fort  not  being  able  to  read 
or  write.  It  is  fufficient  for  them  to  fing  out  the  mafs,  which  is 
taught  them  by  rote;  but  as  for  the  explanation  of  the  articles  of 
their  religion,  they  can  go  no  further  in  it  than  a perfon,  who  fcarce 
knew  that  there  was  fuch  a fed:  in  the  world. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  Turkifh 
dominions,  are  for  the  moft  part  fuch  families  as  have  embraced  that 
religion,  when  the  Venetians  were  mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of 
Greece.  There  are  indeed  capuchin  friars  fent  from  France,  who 
ad  as  miftionaries  in  almoft  every  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well 
as  in  the  moft  confiderable  cities  upon  the  main  land;  but  with  fo 
little  fuccefs,  that  within  thefe  late  years  many  of  their  convents 
have  been  deferted,  greateft  part  of  the  fathers  having  embraced  the 
Turkifh  religion,  and  the  others  returned  into  their  own  country, 
hopelefs  of  gaining  anything  upon  the  minds  of  a people  refolved  to 
be  obftinate  in  their  errors. 

The  Armenians,  who  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Roman 
Catholics,  are  difperfed  throughout  all  the  trading  cities  of  the  empire. 
They  are  a people  of  the  utmoft  avarice  both  in  their  trade  and  way 
of  life,  like  the  Jews,  whom  they  refemble  in  every  particular, 
except  their  religion.  The  dodrine  of  their  church  is  very  little 
different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  though  their  penances  are  not  fo 
rigorous,  nor  their  faith  fo  well  inculcated  into  them  ; fince  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  they  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion. 
They  acknowledge  a patriarch  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  who 
refides  in  Conftantinople,  and  has  almoft  an  abfolute  authority  over 
the  inferior  clergy. 

The  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Turkey,  particularly 
Conftantinople,  where  they  enjoy  very  great  riches,  which  they 
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Jews.  gain  by  applying  themfelves  to  all  branches  of  trade,  in  which  they 
feldom  fail,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  acquiring  a very  comfort- 
able fubfiftence.  They  are,  however,  in  thefe  as  in  moft  other 
countries  defpifed,  and  looked  upon  as  a moft  unworthy  race  of 
people,  who  are  fuffered  only  in  the  government  as  a neceffary  evil, 
being  of  fervice  to  it  on  account  of, their  difpofition  for  trade,  which 
they  promote  in  all  parts,  wherever  they  make  their  fettlement.  All 
the  fubjeCfs  of  the  Grand  Signor  are  comprehended  in  thefe  four 
orders  of  ofmanli,  ulemah,  afchieri,  and  raia  ; and,  excepting  thofe  of 
the  laft  rank,  all  who  enjoy  employments  may  be  almoft  affirmed  to 
be  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  where,  receiving  their  education 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  men,  they  are  afterwards  by  them  dif- 
patched  into  different  parts  of  the  empire  in  public  characters,  where 
they  always  maintain  their  drefs  and  cuftoms  unchanged,  which  are 
in  many  particulars  contrary  in  the  remoter  provinces  to  thofe  in 
practice  in  the  metropolis. 

Govern-  The  pachas  of  three  tails,  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  title 

0mfexNhTe  vizirs,  are  forty  in  number ; they  are  fent  out  by  the  Grand 

Turks.  gjgnor  as  viceroys  or  commanders  of  provinces,  over  which  they 
are  allowed  to  aCt  with  an  unlimited  authority.  Their  courts  are 
very  magnificent,  and  their  attendants  numerous,  efpecially  when 
they  are  allowed  a guard  of  horfe  levents,  to  keep  in  awe  the  Tar- 
tars, or  to  fubdue  a rebellious  tribe  of  Curdes  or  Turchomenians. 
The  pachas  of  Babylon  and  Cairo  bear  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
appearing  in  public  with  the  fame  attendants  as  the  Grand  Signor. 
The  diftindtion  of  their  grandeur  is  in  three  horfes’  tails,  which  are 
always  carried  before  them  as  a fort  of  ftandard  fixed  to  a long  pole, 
that  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  people.  The  pachas 
of  two  tails,  who  are  governors  of  fmaller  provinces,  are  called 
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miri  miran.  Their  fubjedtion  to  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  is  fo  great,  Govern- 
that  one  of  thefe  meeting  a pacha  of  three  tails,  is  obliged  to  dif-  of  the 
mount,  to  come  up  and  kifs  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  to  walk  , URkS- 
by  his  fide,  till  he  fhall  order  him  to  remount  his  horfe.  Thofe  of 
one  tail  are  known  generally  by  the  name  of  miri,  and  bey  or  lord  : 
thefe  are  commanders  over  places  ftill  of  lefs  confequence ; and 
though  in  their  own  diftridls  they  ad:  with  an  abfolute  authority, 
yet  if  their  province  or  city  is  vifited  by  any  fuperior  officer,  the 
command  remains  in  his  hands  during  the  time  that  he  flays  in  the 
place.  Each  of  thefe  officers  or  pachas  have,  in  their  feveral  provinces, 
the  fame  fubalterns  under  them  for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs, 
as  thofe  I have  already  taken  notice  of,  when  fpeaking  of  Conftan- 
tinople ; fuch  as  the  tefterder,  janiffar  aga,  &c.  who  are  all  depend- 
ent upon  their  chiefs  refiding  in  the  metropolis.  The  alai  beis,  who 
are  commanders  of  the  fpahis,  are  not  qualified  for  that  employment, 
unlefs  they  have  been  zaims,  or  giedecli  zaims,  which  are  bodies  of 
cavalry  compofed  wholly  of  nobility,  having  large  portions  of  land 
affigned  them  by,  the  government,  in  confideration  of  which  they 
are,  in  time  of  war,  obliged  to  arm  a certain  number  of  domeftics, 
and  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  In  all  the  cities 
and  fortreffes  of  the  empire,  befides  their  private  garrifons,  compofed 
out  of  their  own  inhabitants,  are  diftributed  a certain  number  of 
janiffaries,  zebezis,  and  topzis,  who  are  governed  by  their  refpedive 
officers.  The  militia  of  the  provinces  fet  apart  folely  for  the  defence 
of  the  cities  and  fortifications,  are  thofe  who  are  known  under  the 
denomination  of  giecli  culii,  difdarli,  and  afap.  Thefe  three  orders 
of  militia  never  go  to  war,  and  feldom  change  their  garrifons,  being 
chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  for  the  defence  of  which 
they  are  raifed.  The  giecli  culu  are  a fort  of  janiffaries,  who  are 
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under  the  command  of  the  giecli  agafi.  To  the  difdarlis  is  generally 
entrufted  the  defence  of  all  citadels,  being  fubjed  to  the  difdar  aga, 
who  is  ufually  governor  of  the  city ; and  the  afaps  are  a body  of  light 
horfe  headed  by  their  chief,  who  has  the  title  of  afap  agafi. 

As  I have  now  gone  through  all  the  offices  and  employments,  of 
this  great  empire,  I will  proceed  to  their  government,  beginning 
with  an  account  of  their  royal  family,  who  are  defcended  in  an 
immediate  line  from  Ofman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkiffi  fovereignty. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  monarchical,  which  is  more  ancient  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  has  for  time  immemorial  been 
exercifed  over  the  people  of  Afia ; who,  feeming  as  if  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fweets  of  liberty,  have  always  laboured  under  the 
yoke  of  defpotic  power.  The  Turks,  following  the  example  of  their 
predeceffors,  readily  gave  in  to  their  unaccountable  dodrine,  which 
taught  them  to  imagine  that  the  divinity  was  charaderifed  in  their 
fovereign,  who  was  by  him  commiffioned  to  ad  as  his  vicegerent 
upon  earth.  His  commands  in  writing  are  by  them  called  ghat 
fherief,  or  noble  and  facred  charaders,  which  are  held  in  fo  great 
veneration,  that  a Mahometan,  who  ffiould  ffiew  any  difficulty  in 
giving  blind  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  would  be 
efteemed  as  a traitor  and  infidel,  ading  in  open  defiance  of  their 
prophet,  who  in  the  alcoran  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner:  “ Obey  God  as  much  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  but  ad  with 
“ a greater  refignment  to  the  ordinances  of  your  prince.”  In  effed 
this  monarch,  in  order  to  attrad  more  reverence  to  his  perfon,  flies 
all  human  fociety,  having  no  intercourfe  with  any  of  his  fubjeds, 
excepting  thofe  few  minifters,  who  by  their  employments  have  free 
accefs  to  his  prefence.  When  he  appears  in  public,  his  attendants 
are  fo  numerous,  and  his  equipage  fo  magnificent,  that  it  ftrikes  a 
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fecret  awe  upon  his  fubje&S,  who  behold  him  with  the  fame  eyes  of  Govern. 
admiration,  that  they  would  a divinity.  If  this  outward  pomp  has  oTm 
its  defired  effedt  upon  the  minds-  of  the  people,  the  private  behaviour  Turks' 
of  their  prince  fhould  give  them  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be 
difcontented  with  his  adminiftration;  fince  the  fovereign,  who  by 
his  character  ought  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  employ  himfelf  wholly  in  procuring  their  welfare  and  happinefs, 
is  fo  far  from  having  thefe  confiderations  at  heart,  that,  (hut  up 
within  the  narrow  inclofure  of  a feraglio,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
laws,  maxims,  and  inftitutes  of  his  country,  and  of  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  government  of  his  people,  he  adts  upon  no  other 
principle  than  that  of  blindly  giving  credit  to  the  interefted  accounts 
of  his  minifters ; to  whom  he  fo  wholly  abandons  the  direction  of 
the  ftate,  that  the  people,  unable  to  bear  their  tyranny  and  vexations, 
are  obliged  to  affert  their  rights  by  frequent  and  violent  infurrec- 
tions.  Inftead  of  endeavouring  to  render  his  charadler  of  abfolute 
monarch  lefs  odious  to  his  fubjedts,  by  an  affability  in  his  behaviour, 
and  a freedom  of  accefs  to  his  perfon : inftead  of  liftening  to  the 
complaints  of  his  people,  and  recompenfing  the  virtuous  by  bring- 
ing the  unjuft  to  condign  punifhment ; he  on  the  contrary  main- 
tains fo  great  a diftance  between  himfelf  and  his  inferiors,  that  his 
chief  minifters,  his  pachas,  generals,  and  even  his  brothers  are 
looked  upon  as  his  Haves.  However,  notwithftanding  the  great 
difference,  that  is  obferved  between  the  monarch  and  the  reft  of  his 
kindred,  is  hereditary,  the  eldeft  prince,  who  is  born  during  the 
time  that  his  father  is  reigning  Sultan,  always  fucceeds  to  the  empire. 

The  birth  of  a prince  is  celebrated  with  public  demonftrations  of  joy, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  father’s  dominions.  Till  the 
feventh  year  of  his  age  he  remains  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
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- after  which  period  his  education  is  entrufted  to  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  feraglio ; who  is  thereupon  inverted  with  the  title  of  lala,  or 
governor.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend  his  pupil  wherever  he  goes,  and 
to  have  him  inftrudted  by  the  moft  approved  preceptors,  both  in  the 
tenets  of  his  religion,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  manly  exercifes. 
During  the  reign  of  their  father  the  princes,  his  fons,  are  expofed  to 
the  pubic  view,  following  the  Sultan  in  his  cavalcades.  They  are 
allotted  magnificent  apartments  in  the  feraglio ; have  large  revenues 
for  their  maintenance ; and  are  attended  with  all  the  deference  and 
refped  due  to  their  high  ftation.  Upon  the  death  or  depofal  of  the 
father,  immediately  upon  the  acceflion  of  one  of  their  brothers  to 
the  throne,  they  are  fhut  up  in  feparate  apartments,  from  which 
they  are  allowed  to  go  out  but  twice  a year,  (on  the  firft  days  of  the 
beirams,)  to  kifs  the  hand  of  the  reigning  Sultan.  Nor  is  their  im- 
prifonment  their  only  misfortune,  fince  their  court  is  difperfed,  their 
revenue  diminifhed,  and  their  numerous  attendants  decreafed  to  a 
few  women  and  black  eunuchs ; being  denied  all  fort  of  intercourfe 
with  mankind.  Upon  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  princes  the  janiffar 
aga  with  the  cul  chiagiafi,  and  the  two  cadilefchiers,  go  to  the 
feraglio,  where  they  examine  the  corpfe  naked,  in  order  to  difcover 
if  there  are  any  marks  of  violence ; which  if  after  their  fearch  they 
have  any  reafon  to  fufpeft,  they  do  not  fail  to  demand  juftice,  and 
refent  the  affront  put  upon  them,  fince  the  body  of  janiffaries  are 
fecurity  to  the  people  for  the  lives  of  the  young  princes. 

If  the  male  part  of  the  royal  family  may  be  juftly  termed  the  moft 
unhappy,  the  females  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  affirmed  to  enjoy 
the  moft  happy  ftate  of  any  in  the  whole  Turkiffi  empire.  Thefe 
princeffes,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  for  them  or  their  children  to 
fucceed  to  the  fovereignty,  are  by  no  means  looked  upon  with  an 
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never  fail  being  married  among  the  principal  pachas;  with  whom  of  the 
they  live  in  their  different  provinces  and  governments,  enjoying  their  — — t 
revenues,  which  belong  to  them  as  daughters  to  the  Grand  Signor, 
and  being  attended  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  rank  and  condition. 

Thofe  who  compofe  their  court,  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
Interior  and  exterior  officers.  The  firft  confifts  in  a great  number 
of  women  flaves,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  called  ufta  ; the 
fecond  is  compofed  of  a guard  of  black  eunuchs,  commanded  by  the 
bas  aga,  of  baltazis,  zoadars,  arabazis,  and  cara  culuczis ; all  which 
are  under  the  infpe£tion  of  the  fultan  chiagiafi,  who,  befides  that 
pofl,  ufually  enjoys  one  of  the  principal  employments  in  the  empire. 

Over  thefe  princeffes  the  hufband  has  no  fort  of  authority,  and  on 
the  contrary  is  obliged  to  a£t  more  like  their  Have,  than  one  who, 
by  his  condition,  is  entitled  to  behave  as  their  lord  and  mafter. 

After  the  wedding  is  over,  the  hufband  is  not  permitted  to  con- 
fummate  his  marriage  without  a written  order  from  the  hand  of  the 
Grand  Signor;  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  as  thefe  princeffes 
are  joined  in  matrimony  at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years,  they  be- 
come widows  before  they  can  pretend  to  call  themfelves  women. 

Their  mothers,  who  are  all  of  them  flaves  and  concubines,  (the 
Grand  Signor  being  not  permitted  to  marry,)  as  foon  as  they  become 
pregnant  are  honoured  with  the  title  of  ghaffeki,  or  chofen.  During 
the  reign  of  their  confort,  they  enjoy  very  large  revenues,  and  are 
acknowledged  as  empreffes ; but  upon  his  death,  or  depofal,  they 
are  fhut  up  in  the  old  feraglio,  whence  they  never  more  come  out, 
unlefs  when  carried  forth  to  their  graves  ; or  upon  their  fons  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  throne;  in  which  cafe  they  recover  their  former  grandeur, 
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• and  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  valide  fultana,  or  fultanefs 
mother.  In  the  feraglio  of  the  Grand  Signor  are  always  kept  a 
j large  number  of  virgins  of  moft  fingular  beauty,  collected  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  chiller  aga,  and  chofen  out  of  a vaft  variety 
of  Haves,  that  are  brought  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
foon  as  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglio,  they  enter  under  the 
infpedtion  of  an  old  lady,  called  chiagia  cadin.  It  is  her  duty  to 
take  care  that  their  future  education  be  worthy  the  character  of 
princelfes,  with  which  title  they  are  immediately  inverted ; and  to 
fearch  the  black  eunuchs  deftined  for  their  guard,  to  examine  whe- 
ther they  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  office.  Whenever  the 
Grand  Signor  is  defirous  of  variety,  he  makes  known  his  intention 
to  this  old  lady,  who  immediately  orders  fuch  as  fhe  thinks  moft 
worthy  of  the  Sultan’s  embraces,  to  dref6  themfelves  in  the  moft 
fplendid  and  engaging  manner.  She  then  leads  them  into  a chiolk, 
or  fummer-houfe,  where  the  Grand  Signor  palling  takes  a full  view 
of  the  different  objects  of  temptation  ; and  when  he  has  determined 
his  choice,  confirms  it  by  throwing  his  handkerchief  at  the  feet  of 
her,  whom  he  deftines  to  partake  of  his  bed ; after  which,  without 
uttering  a word,  he  retires  to  his  own  apartment.  As  foon  as  this 
ceremony  is  over,  the  chiagia  cadin  conducts  this  happy  virgin, 
triumphant  in  the  fuperior  power  of  her  charms,  to  the  bagnio; 
where,  after  being  thoroughly  walhed  and  perfumed,  fhe  is  led  to 
the  Sultan’s  apartment,  in  whofe  arms  Ihe  palfes  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  as  a mark  of  the  vidtory  which  Ihe  has  obtained,  Ihe 
carries  away  with  her  whatever  clothes  and  jewels  the  Grand  Signor 
had  on  the  preceding  day.  If  Ihe  has  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe 
her  mailer,  Ihe  is  frequently  re-fought  by  him;  and  as  foon  as  Ihe 
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becomes  pregnant,  fhe  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  ghaffeki  fultan ; 
her  revenue  is  increafed,  and  fervants  and  attendants  allotted  fuitable 
to  her  rank  and  character. 

Notwithftanding  the  Grand  Signor  is  effectively  abfolute  in  his 
authority  over  the  empire,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjeds, 
he  always  makes  over  that  power  to  his  firft  minifter,  either  con- 
fidering  the  joys  of  retirement  to  be  far  beyond  the  toils  and  care 
of  affairs  of  Rate,  or  becaufe  he  is  willing  to  prevent  himfelf  being 
the  objeCt  of  the  murmurs  and  difcontent  of  the  people.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  grand  vizir  is  conftantly  the  firft  victim  of  the  public 
refentment ; whofe  actions  are  expofed  either  to  the  applaufe  or 
diflike  of  the  whole  nation.  But  as  this  is  an  employment  imagined 
too  weighty  for  the  capacity  of  any  {ingle  man,  there  is  conftantly 
joined  to  him  an  inferior  officer  named  vizir  chiagiafi,  or  chiagia, 
who  aCts  as  his  counfellor,  and  affifts  him  in  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs.  In  thefe  two  minifters  refts  the  whole  fovereignty ; 
nor  is  there,  in  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  empire,  any  perfon  that 
dares  oppofe  himfelf  to  the  abfolute  didates  of  their  will  ; fince  the 
lives  and  fortunes,  both  of  the  great  as  well  as  people  of  a lower 
condition,  are  fubjed  to  their  caprice.  They  make  ufe  of  no 
counfel,  but  what  they  judge  conducive  to  their  own  private  ends; 
and  whenever  in  affairs  of  particular  confequence  they  affemble 
the  other  minifters  of  ftate,  their  deliberations  turn  to  no  other  end 
than  to  ftrengthen  their  already  fixed  defigns,  by  amufing  the  people 
with  a notion,  that  the  affair  was  put  in  execution  by  the  common 
confent  of  their  fuperiors.  All  their  adminiftration  is  carried  on 
with  farces  of  this  nature,  and  their  fo  renowned  divans  are  called 
together  for  no  other  end  than  to  deceive  the  multitude;  none  of 
the  affiftants  therein  being  allowed  to  contradid  their  propofals, 
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which,  without  any  kind  of  debate,  are  always  confirmed  by  the 
whole  aflembly.  Nor  would  this  manner  of  government  be  wholly 
; fo  blameable,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  perfons 
invefted  with  this  high  employment,  and  the  merit  and  abilities  of 
the  fubjeCt  were  the  only  articles  taken  into  confideration ; but  on 
the  contrary,  being  raifed  to  this  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  Grand 
Signor’s  confidants,  who,  facrificing  every  thing  to  their  private 
interefls,  confider  nothing  but  the  ftrengthening  of  their  own  party, 
fuch  perfons  are  ufually  elected  as  are  judged  moft  likely  to  con- 
tinue fubfervient  to  their  particular  views  and  defigns ; which  man- 
ner of  choice  frequently  leads  the  empire  to  the  precipice  of  ruin 
and  deftruCtion.  The  chief  maxims  put  in  practice  by  thefe  minif- 
ters,  when  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  grandeur,  confift  in  keeping  the 
Grand  Signor  in  his  original  ignorance,  in  procuring  him  daily  new 
diverfions  and  amufements,  in  never . opening  their  mouths  but  to 
utter  his  praifes,  in  concealing  the  truth  from  him,  never  informing 
him  of  any  finifter  event  without  laying  the  fault  upon  fome 
other  innocent  officer,  whofe  ruin  they  have  a mind  to  effect. 
Their  whole  ftudy  turns  to  nothing  but  how  to  continue  them- 
felves  in  their  employment ; thofe,  who  by  their  rank  and  great  of- 
fices diftinguiffi  themfelves,  are  moft  expofed  to  their  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  proceedings.  It  is  fufficient  for  one  of  thefe  to  ffiew  him- 
felf  worthy  of  life,  to  be  fentenced  to  death.  An  heroic  aCtion  in 
one  of  thefe  perfons  would  be  fo  far  from  being  applauded,  that  it 
would  not  fail  of  being  condemned  by  exciting  the  grand  vizir’s 
jealoufy ; while  an  unworthy  man  is  rewarded  purpofely  to  conceal 
and  blacken  the  fame  due  to  the  meritorious.  Many  are  the  con- 
trivances they  put  in  practice  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  alone  depends  the  continuance  of  their  authority.  In 
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outward  appearance  they  feem  wholly  given  up  to  the  thoughts  of  Govern- 
procuring  all  manner  of  advantage  to  the  public  ; they  make  public  of  the 
profeflions  of  defending  thofe  of  a mean  condition  againft  the  infults  , fIuRKS- 
and  violences  of  people  in  power ; and  are  very  ftudious  in  pretend- 
ing to  be  ftridt  adminiftrators  of  juftice,  rigid  obfervers  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  their  country,  and  exadt  followers  of  the  precepts 
of  their  religion.  Whatever  adtion  is  likely  to  appear  odious  in  the 
' eyes  of  the  people,  they  take  care  to  have  performed  by  the  means 
of  others,  whom  they  employ  in  thefe  difagreeable  affairs,  taking 
advantage  of  their  neceffities.  They  avoid  all  fort  of  familiarity  in 
their  converfation  ; and  though  they  fometimes  afk  advice  of  fuch 
as  bear  a character  of  greater  knowledge  than  themfelves,  yet  they 
never  adt  but  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  own  will  and  plea- 
fure.  In  their  difcourfe  they  exprefs  themfelves  with  moderation, 
and  are  myfterious  throughout  their  words  and  adtions.  If  a perfon 
afks  a favour  of  them,  they  refufe  him  with  very  fpecious  pretences, 
leaf!  by  a downright  denial  they  fhould  draw  down  upon  themfelves 
hatred  and  revenge.  They  always  adt  with  a great  deal  of  gravity, 
behaving  one  to  the  other  with  the  utmoft  refpedt,  in  order  to  render 
themfelves  more  refpedtable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Such  are  the 
maxims  pradtifed  by  thofe,  to  whom  is  entrufted  the  adminiftration 
of  this  government ; which,  as  it  will  ever  prove,  when  a monarch 
delivers  his  authority  up  to  his  minifters,  is  carried  on  with  the  moll 
flagrant  tyranny  and  injuftice,  conducive  to  no  other  end  than  the 
ruin  and  deftrudtion  of  the  empire. 

The  next  article,  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  is  the 
manner,  in  which  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  this  country.  If  a prince 
reprefents  the  charadter  of  a father  to  his  people,  that  perfonage  may 
be  very  well  faid  to  include  the  part  of  a diftnterefted  judge,  and  this 
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of  the  the  Almighty  has  invefted  him.  He  could  in  no  manner  fo  fuccefl- 
uRKs.  , pu|jy  prove  fuperiority,  as  by  afferting  the  rights  of  his  injured 
^ubje&s,  and  putting  a flop  to  all  fraud  and  oppreffion.  If  through 
his  own  incapacity  he  fhould  judge,  himfelf  infufEcient  to  fulfill  all  the 
parts  of  his  duty,  he  at  leaft  ought  to  fubftitute  in  his  own  room  mi- 
nifters  of  approved  merit  and  underftanding  ; who,  {killed  in  the  laws 
of  the  country,  might,  by  a fincere  and  candid  adminiftration,  pro- 
cure the  fafety  and  advantage  of  his  people.  The  maxims,  however, 
that  are  purfued  in  this  government,  are  of  a quite  contrary  nature  j 
the  diftribution  of  juftice  is  indeed  entrufted  to  the  body  of  the 
principal  ulemahs,  who,  according  to  their  charadler  and  profeflion, 
ought  to  be  perfons  very  proper  for  employments  of  that  nature ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  are  fo  exceffively  ignorant,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  give  over  the  whole  power  to  the  hands  of  their  deputies, 
who  confider  nothing  but  their  own  interefts,  affifting  their  fupe- 
riors  with  fuch  fort  of  advice  as  is  drawn  from  the  deeper  or  Ihallower 
purfes  of  the  contending  parties.  As  in  their  law-fuits  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  are  obliged  to  prove  all  their  affertions  by  a 
certain  number  of  witneffes,  it  is  fufficient  to  be  matter  of  a large 
ftore  of  riches,  to  undertake  an  accufation  of  the  blacked  nature, 
fince  the  judge,  blinded  by  the  power  of  gold,  is  ready  to  admit 
of  every  light  fufpicion  as  an  undoubted  proof  in  favour  of  the  party, 
to  which  he  is  determined  to  give  the  preference.  Falfe  witneffes 
are  as  much  the  product  of  Turkey,  as  they  are  commonly  faid  to  be 
of  Normandy,  and  fome  other  adjacent  countries;  and  they  maybe 
affirmed  (if  poffible)  to  be  more  fkilful  in  their  profeflion.  Their 
depofitions  are  frequently  ftrengthened  by  the  inftrudlions  of  the 
judge  himfelf,  by  whofe  inftigation  they  invent  many  new  and 
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unexpe&ed  accufations,  from  which  the  accufed  perfon  is  generally  Govern- 

M E N T 

glad  to  deliver  himfelf  at  the  price  of  his  whole  fubftance.  All  the  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  fubje£t  to  thefe  unreafonable  depreda-  y URK8|^ 
tions ; fince  the  diftributors  of  juftice,  whether  mullahs,  cadis,  or 
naips,  remaining  in  their  employment  no  more  than  a year,  are 
refolved  to  make  the  bell  ufe  of  their  time,  in  order  to  put  them- 
felves  in  a condition  to  afpire  to  fome  higher  office.  Difputes,  as 
they  are  conftantly  fomented  by  the  judges,  feldom  or  never  come 
to  an  end ; and  it  frequently  happens  that  caufes,  which  have  been 
decided  by  an  antecedent  judge,  have  been  revived  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  his  fucceffor.  The  accufed  perfon,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
is  obliged,  in  the  end,  not  only  to  buy  the  judge’s  favour,  but  alfo 
to  fee  his  adverfary,  that  he  may  defift  from  his  purfuit.  The 
mullahs,  who  are  thofe  of  the  firft  rank,  receive  their  employment 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  fegh  iflam,  who  commiffions  . 
them  to  adminifter  juftice  in  particular  capitals  of  provinces.  In 
their  offices  they  are  wholly  independent  of  the  pacha,  governor  of 
the  province,  in  which  they  refide,  and  behave  in  every  refpe£fc 
according  to  the  didlates  of  their  own  abfolute  power ; palliating, 
however,  their  adlions  with  the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  they 
take  care  always  to  explain  fuitably  to  their  intereft.  The  cadis  are 
nominated  by  the  two  cadilefchiers,  who  empower  them  to  act  in 
the  character  of  judges  over  certain  towns  and  cities,  that  are  of  too 
little  confequence  to  be  honoured  with  the  adminiftration  of  a 
fuperior  officer.  The  naips  are  the  fubftitutes  of  the  mullahs,  who 
frequently,  on  account  of  the  diftance  of  their  particular  diftri&s, 

Ending  it  not  fuit  their  convenience  to  enter  upon  a long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  to  procure  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  fhort-lived 
power,  difpatch  one  of  this  chara&er  in  their  room ; who,  as  he  is 
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obliged  to  buy  his  office  at  a very  dear  rate,  ads  generally  with 
greater  avarice  and  rapine  than  thofe  would,  who  are  properly 
defigned  for  that  province,  and  named  thereto  by  the  fupreme- 
judge.  In  this  manner  juftice  is  diftributed  throughout  the  whole 
empire;  in  which  all  the  judges  are  venal,  and  caufes  determined 
upon  no  other  confideration  than  the  fuperior  riches  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties. 

To  enable  a ftate  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  affault  of  its  enemies, 
it  is  neceffary  for  the  fovereign  to  maintain  armies,  garrifons,  for- 
treffes,  arfenals,  Ihips,  and  all  forts  of  warlike  ftores;  but  as  it  is 
impoffible  that  thefe  different  articles  fhould  be  furniffied  without  a 
very  confiderable  expence,  it  is  juft  that  the  people  fhould  contribute 
to  the  public  fafety,  as  far  as  their  means  and  circumftances  will 
permit  them.  Among  the  Turks,  though  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  contributions  are  regulated  appears  very  eafy  to  the  fubjed 
at  firft  fight,  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife,  fince  the  avarice  and  violence  of  the  minifters  and  officers 
employed  in  colleding  the  public  revenue  is  fo  great,  that  it  perverts 
all  the  good  intentions  of  the  laws,  which  in  this  particular  feem  to 
have  thoroughly  confidered  the  advantages  of  the  nation,  and  the 
contentment  of  the  people.  The  tribute  that  is  laid  upon  all  fub- 
jeds,  except  Mahometans,  is  divided  into  the  three  degrees  of  allah, 
evfat,  and  etna.  Thofe,  whofe  circumftances  are  judged  fufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  allah,  are  obliged  every  year  to  deliver  to 
the  tax-gatherers  the  fum  of  ten  piaftres ; thofe,  who  pay  the  evfat, 
five  ; and  the  poorer  fort,  who  contribute  only  the  etna,  two  and  an 
half.  The  gharazis,  before  they  are  inverted  with  the  power  of 
colleding  this  tax,,  are  obliged  to  make  a prefent  to  the  grand  vizir 
and  chiagia,  of  three  thoufand  purfes,  or.  a million  and  half  of 
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piaftres,  befides  giving  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  even  being  obliged,  if  required,  to  pay  it  beforehand. 
The  manner,  in  which  they  make,  up  for  thefe  vaft  fums  expended 
upon  the  entrance  into  their  employment,  muft  neceflarily  be  by 
opprefling  the  poor  fubjefts,  whom  they  compel  to  pay  more  than 
what  is  ordered  by  the  government.  When  a perfon,  for  example, 
has  contributed  his  gharaz,  be  it  of  either  of  the  three  degrees,  he  is 
obliged  to  fhew  a paper,  delivered  him  by  the  gharazi,  in  order  to 
be  exempt  from  any  future  demand.  The  tax-gatherer,  however, 
after  the  payment  of  the  regular  fum,  requires  a private  confider- 
ation  from  the  perfon  who  has  already  paid  his  gharaz,  which  is 
never  denied  him,  leaft  he  fhould  refufe  delivering  up  the  paper,  by 
which  the  fubjed  is  freed  that  year  from  any  farther  exadion. 
The  revenue,  that  is  paid  into  the  public  treafury  from  this  foie 
tribute,  amounts  to  twelve  millions  of  piaftres,  befides  what  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  gharazis.  There  is  another  kind  of  tribute 
called  fpenza,  which  enjoins  all  fubjeds,  as'  well  true  believers  as 
infidels,  to  contribute  the  yearly  fum  of  one  piaftre.  The  avariz  is 
another  tax  laid  upon  the  houfes,  both  which  articles  together 
amount  to  eight  millions.  The  tenths,  which  are  alfo  due  to  the 
public  cheft,  are  no  more  than  a name,  fince  the  colledors  ufually 
take  a fixthr  and  fometimes  a fifth,  valuing  the  lands  according  to 
their  own  abfolute  determination.  The  cuftoms,  and  the  farms  of 
oil,  tobacco,  foap,  cattle,  and  feveral  other  particulars,  bring  in 
yearly  ten  millions.  All  the  lands  and  manors  throughout  the 
whole  empire  are  fold  only  for  one  fingle  life  to  the  higheft  bidder. 
The  purchafers  of  thefe  lands,  befides  the  obligation  of  paying  to 
the  public  cheft  the  ufual  revenue  upon  the  entrance  into  their  new 
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pofleflion,  make  a prefent  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  fometimes  five 
hundred  purfes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  value  of  their 
} purchafe.  Frequently  it  happens  that  thefe  perl'ons,  upon  account 
of  their  rapines  and  tyranny,  are  depofed,  or  put  to  death,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  other  purchafers,  upon  whofe  deceafe  their  fons  have  a 
right,  if  they  are  in  a condition,  to  be  preferred  to  any  equal 
bidder.  The  value  of  this  branch  of  revenue,  which  is  very  con- 
fidcrable,  cannot  poffibly  be  afcertained ; but  doubtlefs  amounts  to 
an  immenfe  fum.  All  thofe,  who  plant  vineyards,  are  obliged  to 
pay  a tax  called  tulum  accefli,  which  is  valued  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  land  fo  planted.  Every  pacha  of  three  tails  muft  pay 
to  the  public,  for  his  third  tail,  forty  purfes,  or  twenty  thoufand 
piaftres ; and  upon  his  death  all  his  effedts  devolve  to  the  public, 
which  allows  his  children  fome  flender  fum,  barely  fufficient  for 
their  maintenance.  The  public  alfo  inherits  the  fortunes  of  all 
perfons,  of  what  rank  or  degree  foever,  that  die  without  iflue.  All 
the  giedecli  zaims,  who  in  time  of  war  are  defirous  of  being  excufed 
from  making  their  campaign,  on  confideration  of  a certain  fum  of 
money  paid  into  the  treafury,  are  allowed  to  fend  fome  other  per- 
fon  in  their  room.  Hence  it  may  be  eafily  concluded,  that  the 
government  can  never  be  diftrefled  for  want  of  money,  which  flows' 
into  the  public  cheft  fo  abundantly  from  all  hands,  enabling  the 
fovereign  (if  he  knew  how  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  his  advan- 
tages) to  prove  himfelf  the  defence  of  his  people,  and  the  terror  of 
his  enemies. 

From  what  I have  already  faid  it  may  very  well  be  comprehended, 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  with  greater  facility  undertake  or 
fupport  a war  than  the  Turks  fince  they  have  always  ftore  of  riches, 

and 
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and  from  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  dominions  can  daily  raife  Govern. 
greater  armies  than  any  other  country  can  maintain.  When  the  of  the 
determination  is  taken  to  declare  '\var  with  any  power,  the  grand  , TuR_KS‘ 
vizir  difpatches  orders  into  all  the  provinces,  giving  them  informa- 
tion of  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  alferting  their  rights,  and  de- 
manding the  accuftomed  affiftance  of  troops  and  money.  Thofe 
provinces,  that  furnifh  foldiers,  are  expected  to  fend  the  imdati 
feferie,  which  fignifies  fuccour  for  the  war,  confiding  in  a fum  of 
money  fufficient  to  maintain  a body  of  men  equal  to  that,  which  they 
ought  to  raife,  arm,  and  pay.  All  the  fpahis  and  felidtarlis,  who 
compofe  a body  of  twenty-four  thoufand  horfe,  as  well  as  the  zaims 
and  giedecli  zaims,  are  obliged  to  maintain  themfelves,  their  fol- 
lowers and  fervants,  at  their  own  private  expence.  The  pachas 
of  three,  two,  and  one  tail,  who  are  fummoned  by  the  grand  vizir, 
appear  at  the  head  of  a certain  number  of  men,  whom  they  are  alfo 
to  fupport  at  their  own  expence.  The  fuit  of  a pacha  of  three  tails 
ufually  amounts  to  one  thoufand  five  hundred  men ; that  of  one  of 
the  fecond  rank,  to  five  hundred ; and  the  followers  of  a bey,  or 
pacha  of  one  tail,  to  two  hundred.  The  janiflaries,  who  are  always 
in  time  of  peace  forty  thoufand,  aflemble  together  from  all  parts  in 
which  they  are  difperfed,  and  in  like  manner  the  zebezis  and  topzis. 

If  thefe  bodies  of  troops  are  not  judged-  fufficient  to  carry  on 
the  war,  others  are  enlifted ; the  payment  of  which  is  the  only 
extraordinary  charge  the  government  is  fubje&ed  to  in  time  of 
war.  All  the  carriages  and  beafts  of  burden  are  colle&ed  together 
by  certain  provinces,  chat  are  deftined  to  bear  that  part  of  the  ex- 
pence. The  furailhing  of  corn,  barley,  and  other  necefiary  pro- 
vifions,  is  alfo  laid  upon  other  provinces  j which  contributions  they 
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of  the  they  are  wholly  exempted  from  thefe  impofitions.  Such  is  the 
" nature  of  the  adminiftration  pradtifed  throughout  this  vaft  empire, 
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in  the  fundamental  rules  of  which,  upon  ftriCt  examination,  one 
may  difcover  many  excellent  maxims,  originally  well  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  but  wholly  fubverted  by  the  in- 
juftice  and  wickednefs  of  thofe  in  power;  who,  as  it  falls  out  in  all 
ftates,  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  miniftry,  ne- 
glecting the  glory  of  their  fovereign,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jeCts,  confider  only  their  own  private  advantages,  which  they  are 
refolved  to  procure,  though  they  buy  them  at  the  deftruCtion  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  the  ruin  of  their  prince  and  benefactor. 

From  the  fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  tyranny  and  in- 
juftice  of  thofe  in  power  contribute  very  much  to  thofe  fre- 
quent feditions,  which  have  often  fhook  this  vaft  empire  to  its 
very  bafis,  and  reduced  it  to  the  brink  of  deftruCtion.  Many  are 
the  inftances  of  this  nature;  and  though  thefe  infurre&ions  do  not 
always  tend  to  the  depofal  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and  change  of  the 
miniftry,  there  feldom  paffes  a year  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
or  other  of  the  provinces  rife  up  in  arms  againft  their  pachas  or 

governors,  who,  by  the  ill  ufe  they  make  of  their  fovereign  au- 
thority, excite  them  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  violent  methods  to  do 
themfelves  juftice.  Notwithftanding  the  government  aCts  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  in  fupprefling  all  feditious  proceedings,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  public  commotions 
are  more  frequent,  or  attended  with  more  dreadful  confequences. 

But  of  all  the  different  infurredtions,  that  happen  throughout  the 
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whole  extent  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  none  are  of  fo  fatal  a nature  Govern. 

M E N T 

as  thofe,  which  fall  out  in  the  capital ; fince,  as  they  are  ufually  of  the 
fomented  fecretly  by  the  ambition  of  the  grandees,  they  are  always  URKS‘ 
accompanied  by  fo  many  tragical  events,  that  the  bare  recital  of 
them  cannot  fail  of  filling  us  with  horror,  and  compaffion  for  the 
fufferings  of  many  innocent  perfons,  who,  together  with  the  guilty 
are  involved  in  one  common  definition.  Among  many  events 
of  this  nature,  recorded  by  different  hiftorians,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly none  fo  remarkable  as  the  following  furprifir^  revolution, 
from  an  exat  account  of  which  may  be  eafily  underftood  the  true 
motives  of  thefe  dreadful  incidents. 


[ *«5  ] 
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The  Revolution  which  happened  at  Constantinople 

in  the  Year  1730. 


'JjJNDER  the  reign  of  Sultan  Achmet  the  third,  the  moft  accom-  Re 
plifhed  prince  of  the  whole  Ottoman  line,  the  high  charge  of 
grand  vizir  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  fon-in-law  Ibrahim 
pacha ; a man  endowed  with  many  fhining  qualities,  which  ren- 
dered  him  worthy  of  an  end  more  fuitable  to  his  exalted  merit. 
This  great  man  was  affable,  courteous,  generous,  compaffionate,  of 
a profound  underftanding;  and  had  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
fo  much  into  his  mailer’s  favour,  that,  without  pradlifmg  thofe  vio- 
lent methods,  which  are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  perfons  in  his 
fituation,  he  maintained  himfelf  in  his  employment  for  the  fpace  of 
twelve  years ; which  is  longer  than  has  been  ever  known  fince  the 
inftitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Ibrahim  pacha  had  two  fons-in- 
law;  one  of  whom,  named  Mehemet,  enjoyed  the  fecond  preferment 
of  the  empire,  which  is  that  of  chiagia  j and  the.  other,  by  name 
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Revolu-  Muftapha,  the  office  of  capitan  pacha,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft 

TIOK  AT  . 

Const  an-  diftinguifhed  employments.  Muftapha  was  a man  of  a very  exten- 
inN°73oE  five  underftanding,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  wholly  over-ruled  by  his 
v.  — 'ambition,  that  neither  his  affinity,  nor  the  innumerable  obligations, 

that  he  owed  to  the  grand  vizir,  could  induce  him  to  look  upon  that 
great  man  in  any  other  light  than  as  his  inveterate  enemy ; fince  he 
confidered  him  as  the  only  obftacle  to  his  promotion  to  the  dignity 
of  that  high  employment,  which  was  the  foie  end  of  his  defires. 
Mehemet  chiagia  had  the  advantage,  joined  to  his  many  other  per- 
fonal  qualities,  of  being  the  moft  handfome  man  of  the  age,  in  which 
he  lived.  He  had  fo  thorough  a knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  government,  that  not  the  moft  fecret  fprings  of  that 
intricate  machine  could  efcape  his  penetration.  The  Grand  Signor 
himfelf  was  fo  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  his  merit,  that  he  honoured 
him  with  the  title  and  rank  of  pacha  of  three  tails,  whereby  he  had 
the  precedence  of  all  other  pachas  j to  which  his  office  of  chiagia 
did  by  no  means  entitle  him.  Although  diffimulation  is  one  of  the 
moft  neceflary  maxims  of  a profound  politician,  the  hatred  and 
rancour  of  the  capitan  pacha  againft  his  father-in-law  was  rifen  to 
fo  high  a pitch,  that  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  from  difcovering 
it  publicly,  by  laying  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  difcredit  his 
rival.  But  the  merit  of  Ibrahim  pacha,  ftill  proving  itfelf  fuperior 
to  his  vain  infinuations,  fo  far  encreafed  his  ambition,  that  he 
refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  favourable  conjuncture  for  working  the 
ruin  of  his  father-in-law.  To  this  end  he  contracted  friendfhips 
with  feveral  of  the  leading  men  of  the  empire,  and  by  prefents 
affined  himfelf  of  the  continuance  of  their  favour ; in  which  fitua- 
tion  he  remained  waiting  for  the  firft  happy  opportunity  of  putting, 
his  defigns  in  execution.  The  war  with  Perfia  renewed  by  Thamas 
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culu  ghan,  generaliffimo  to  fegh  Thamas,  king  of  Perfia,  who  re-  Revolu- 
fufed  to  approve  of  the  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon  between  his  Const  a n- 
mafter  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  judged  by  the  capitan  pacha  to 
be  an  incident  that  entirely  favoured  his  intentions.  The  arrival 
of  the  Perfian  ambaffadors,  Mehemet  vili  ghan  and  Riza  culu  ghan, 
at  Conftantinople,  obliged  Ibrahim  pacha  to  fummon  a council  of 
the  principal  minifters  of  Rate,  to  deliberate  in  prefence  of  the 
Grand  Signor  upon  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  The  fentiment 
of  the  grand  vizir  was  to  affert  the  rights  of  his  fovereign  by  force 
of  arms;  to  raife  a very  powerful  army,  and  to  perfuade  the  Grand 
Signor  himfelf  to  march  at  the  head  of  it  againft  the  Perfians,  whom, 
he  mentioned  as  confiderably  weakened  by  the  long  continuation  of 
a fuccefslefs  war,  during  which  their  finances  had  been  totally  ex- 
haufted,  and  their  fruitful  and  flourifhing  country  converted  into  a 
miferable  and  uncultivated  defert.  This  noble  refolution  was  im- 
mediately approved  of  by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  affembly ; 
but  in  particular  the  capitan  pacha  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  endeavour- 
ing, by  ftudied  arguments,  to  prove  the  fublime  genius  and  mag- 
nanimous fentiments  of  the  worthy  vizir.  Mehemet  chiagia,  on  the 
contrary,  who  forefaw  the  evil  intentions  of  the  capitan  pacha,  not- 
withftanding  they  were  artificially  hidden  under  fo  fair  an  outfide, 
declared  himfelf  openly  of  a different  opinion,  {hewing,  that  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Perfian  war  would  be  unjuft,  fo  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  they  muft  of  confequence  expert  nothing  but  finifter 
events.  He  farther  added,  that  he  thought  it  by  no  means  con- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Signor,  to  oppofe  himfelf  to 
the  upftart  Thamas  culu ; but  to  intruft  the  decifion  of  this  affair 
to  fome  experienced  feralkier,  without  even  the  grand  vizir  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  capital ; whence  he  would  be  alwTays  in  readinels 
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Re vol v-  to  oppofe  himfelf  to  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  either  by  his  counfel 

T I O N A T 

Const  an-  or  actions,  according  as  the  future  contingency  of  affairs  fhould 

V;T7P3o.  re(luire.  Thefe  propofals  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  however  reafonable 
v* — * J they  were  found  to  be  in  the  end,  highly  difpleafed  the  grand  vizir, 

who,  after  having  diffolved  the  affembly,  did  not  fail  to  let  the 
chiagia  know  how  much  he  difapproved  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
divan.  He  afterwards  induftrioufly  expreffed  his  favourable  inclina- 
tions for  the  capitan  pacha,  whom  out  of  an  ill-judged  policy,  in. 
order  to  vex  the  chiagia,  he  admitted  as  one  of  the  members  of  his 
council,  entrufting  him  with  fome  fecrets  of  the  greateft  importance, 
and  honouring  him  with  his  particular  confidence  and  friendfhip. 
He  imagined  by  this  manner  of  aCting,  to  foment  the  jealoufy  be- 
tween his  two  fons-in-law,  and  thereby  render  himfelf  more  fecure 
in  the  poffefiion  of  his  high  employment;  which  refolution  was  the 
entire  caufe  of  his  deftrudtion : fince  he  was  never  perfuaded  of  the 
thorough  integrity  of  the  one,  and  the  unexampled  perfidy  of  the 
other,  till  his  ruin  was  too  far  advanced  for  him  to  profit  by  this 
experience.  In  confequence  of  this  way  of  thinking  the  grand  vizir 
conferred  upon  Muflapha  pacha  the  dignity  of  caimacam,  recom- 
mending to  his  cuftody  the  metropolis,  during  the  time  of  his  ab- 
fence  in  the  army,  and  giving  him  the  neceffary  inftruCtions  for  his 
behaviour  in  that  confiderable  office.  He  befides,  in  compliance 
with  the  traitor  Muftapha,  left  behind  him.  in  Conftantinople  the  aga 
of  the  janiffaries,  by  name  Evlia  Haffan  Aga,  a principal  confidant 
of  the  capitan  pacha,  who  afked  that  favour  under  pretence  of  more 
effectually  keeping  in  awe  the  vagabonds  and  other  feditious  people. 
Having  in  this  manner  regulated  the  affairs  of  Conftantinople  to  his 
fatisfaCtion,  and,  as  he  imagined,  advantage,  he  fixed  the  day  for 
the  folemn  march  to  Scutari,  which  place  he  had  feleCted  for  the 
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formation  of  the  camp.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  already  Revolu- 
tion AT 

covered  with  pavilions,  and  every  officer  was  repaired  to  his  parti-  Constan- 
cular  tent,  when  Sultan  Achmet  paffed  from  Conftantinople,  attended  IN  173Q. 
in  fuch  a manner  as  would  have  been  fuitable  to  the  magnificence  of>— 
a triumph  of  the  antient  Romans.  In  the  mean  time  the  Perfian 
ambafladors,  defirous  of  putting  a flop  to  the  univerfal  preparations, 
which  they  had  the  mortification  to  fee  carried  on  againft  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  matter,  obtained  a permiffion  to  write  to  their  court 
in  order  to  treat  of  a reconciliation  ; with  this  condition,  that  the 
Grand  Signor’s  army  fhould  not  ftir  from  Scutari,  till  the  receipt 
of  an  anfwer  from  the  king  of  Perfia.  It  was  upon  this  account  that 
the  army  remained  in  a total  ina&ivity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scutari,  while  the  capitan  pacha,  who,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
his  new  commiffion,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Conftantinople,  was 
difpofing  all  things  for  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  grand  vizir. 

All  his  agents  and  emiflaries  were  commiffipned  to  employ  them- 
felves  wholly  in  declaiming  againft  thofe  who  were  at  prefent  in 
the  adminiftration : nothing  was  to  be  heard  throughout  that  vaft 
city  but  continual  lamentations,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  vexations  which  the  fubjedts  were  obliged  to  fuffer 
by  reafon  of  the  ill  conduct  of  the  miniftry.  On  one  fide  were 
exaggerated  the  expences  to  which  the  mufulmen  were  fubjecft  in 
order  to  fupport  the  grand  vizir’s  ill-founded  projects,  and  particu- 
larly for  carrying  on  of  a war,  which  had  been  declared  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  juftice  and  equity,  and  which  had  been  entered  upon 
only  to  fatisfy  the  heads  of  the  government.  Others  expatiated 
upon  the  immenfe  riches  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  who,  wholly  given 
up  to  his  pleafures  and  love  of  money,  neglected  the  public  intereft., 

All  thefe.  calumnies  were  fomented  by  the  fecret  infinuations  of  the, 
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caimacam,  who  {hewed  himfelf  in  private  inclined  to  afiifi  the  fedi- 
- tious  with  his  advice  and  protection.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  feeds. 

of  fedition  had  been  already  fown,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
J capitan  pacha,  that  artful  politician  thought  proper  to  practice  other 
more  certain  meafures,  to  irritate  the  different  bodies  of  militia, 
upon  the  motion  of  which  depended  his  utmoft  hopes,  and  the 
recompence  of  his  ambitious  defires.  In  order  to  effect  this  prin- 
cipal affair  he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  a common  vagabond  named 
Fatrona,  a man  of  a very  turbulent  difpofition,  and  one,  whofe  in- 
trepidity had  been  already  experienced  in  other  tranfa&ions  of  the 
fame  nature.  It  was  to  him  that  Muftapha  entrufled  the  fecret 
views  of  his  ambition,  giving  him  the  proper  inftruCtions  for  the 
promotion  of  his  defigns,  and  promifing  him,  in  cafe  of  any  finifter 
event,  to  fhew  himfelf  ftrenuous  in  protecting  him  againft  his 
enemies.  Patrona,  whofe  real  name  was  Ghalil,  was  by  birth  an 
Albanefe;  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  world  was  by  enrolling  himfelf 
among  the  levents,  who  ferve  on  board  the  Grand  Signor’s  fhips  of 
war.  It  was  not  long  before  his  feditious  temper  appeared,  fince 
foon  after  his  admiflion  he  excited  a mutiny  in  the  patrona,  or  vice 
admiral  fhip,  in  which  he  ferved;  but  this  being  fuppreffed,  before 
it  had  raifed  itfelf  to  any  head,  obliged  the  author  of  it  to  fly  for  his 
life  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  Romelia,  where  he  was  ftigmatized  by 
his  countrymen  with  the  nickname  of  Patrona.  He  afterwards 
paffed  to  Niffa,  where  he  enlifted  himfelf  among  the  body  of  janif- 
faries,  with  whom  he  remained  without  having  raifed  the  leaft 
difturbance,  till  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  ; 
when  being  a member  of  the  regiment,  which  was  fent  to  garrifon 
the  frontier  town  of  Widdin,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
a fedition  raifed  againft  Sari  Muftapha  pacha,  governor  of  that  city, 
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who  was  ufed  by  the  populace  with  the  utmofl  inhumanity,  being  Revolo- 
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torn  by  violence  from  his  palace,  and  conveyed  through  a continual  Constan- 
feries  of  kicks  and  buffets  to  the  common  prifon,  where  he  remained 
for  feveral  days  in  a dungeon,  with  no  other  fuflenance  than  a very ’ 
fmall  portion  of  hard  bread  and  {linking  water.  Nor  did  the  cruelty 
of  the  rebels  flop  here,  fince  they  alfo  extended  their  inhumanity  to 
the  perfon  of  the  moufti  of  the  province,  who,  notwithflanding  his 
years  and  charader,  was  {hut  up  in  a houfe  of  office  till  he  died  of 
the  flench.  Cara  Mehemet  pacha,  a man  of  very  great  reputation, 
who  had  formerly  ferved  in  the  character  of  vizir  chiagiafi,  and  held 
the  dignity  of  pacha  of  Cairo  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  was  dis- 
patched from  Conflantinople  to  appeafe  this  fedition.  Mehemet, 
who  was  well  experienced  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  fhortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Widdin,  releafed  the  former  pacha,  who  had  fuffered  much 
ill  treatment,  and  quieted  the  fedition.  The  rebels,  however,  who 
expeded  the  due  reward  of  their  inhumanity,  foon  after  their 
pacification  formed  a new  infurredion,  in  which,  having  affembled 
a very  large  body  of  men,  they  refolved  to  proceed  to  Conflantinople, 
in  order  to  dethrone  the  Grand  Signor.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution  they  rendered  themfelves  maflers  of  all  the  ghans  of  the 
city,  intimating  to  the  pacha,  that  he  mufl  either  ad  in  the  character 
of  chief  in  their  determined  enterprize,  or  furnifh  them  with  the 
fums  neceffary  for  their  intended  expedition.  Mehemet  pacha,  who 
knew  very  well  how  to  condud  himfelf  in  his  prefent  fituation, 
careffed  the  deputies  of  the  rebels,  affuring  them  of  his  ready  com- 
pliance with  all  their  demands,  only  begging  them  not  to  infill  upon 
His  proceeding  as  their  chief  to  Conflantinople,  fince  he  fhould  be 
thereby  obliged  to  leave  a very  considerable  city  void  of  defence, 
and  expofed  to  the  Germans,  who  were  feparated  from  it  only  by 
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Revolu-  the  Danube.  The  rebels,  being  deluded  by  this  favourable  anfwer 
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Cokstan-  of  the  pacha,  difpatched,  alternately,  their  two  chiefs  Emir  Muftapha 
in  1730!  aga  and  Hamufa  aga,  to  confult  with  him.  about  the  necefiary 
^ ~ ' J meafures,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  their  deligned  enterprize. 

The  fchemes  of  the  pacha,  which  tended  to  no  other  end  than  the 
creating  a divifion  between  thefe  two  heads  of  the  fedition,  were 
attended  with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  Emir  Muftapha  aga,  feduced  by 
his  advantageous  promifes,  declared  himfelf,  with  all  his  followers, 
who  compofed  the  major  part  of  the  rebels,  in  favour  of  the  pacha, 
who  immediately  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  petamalzi.  The 
remainder  of  the  rebels  finding  themfelves  thus  deferted  by  the 
greater  part  of  their  aflociates,  fortified  themfelves  in  the  beft  man- 
ner, that  their  prefent  fituation  would  permit  of,  in  the  ghans,  of 
which  they  had  taken  poffeflion  from  the  beginning  of  the  fedition  ; 
waiting  for  a reinforcement  from  Niffa,  which  was  hourly  expected. 
In  the  mean  time  the  pacha,  who  was  refolved  not  to  let  flip  this 
favourable  opportunity,  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  militia  of  the 
country,  together  with  his  own  guards  and  attendants,  to  arm 
themfelves,  and  remain  in  readinefs  to  await  his  commands.  He 
afterwards  fent  for  the  aga  of  the  janiffaries,  the  only  perfon  of  that 
■whole  body  who  had  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  government, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  rebels,  that  unlefs  they  immediately 
delivered  up  to  the  pacha  fixteen  of  their  ferdengeftis,  or  ringleaders, 
they  fhould  be  proceeded  againft  as  traitors,  and  promoters  of  fedi- 
tion. The  rebels,  who  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confirmation 
by  this  refolute  meflage  of  the  pacha,  dreading  the  confequence  of 
a refufal,  paid  immediate  obedience  to  his  commands  ; at  the  fame 
time  interceding  with  the  pacha  for  the  lives  of  the  ferdengeftis, 
and  .promifing  for  the  future  to  fupport  the  character  of  true  and 
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faithful  fubjedts.  The  ferdengeftis,  being  conveyed  into  the  citadel,  Revolw- 
were  immediately  by  order  of  the  pacha  ftrangled,  and  in  the  even-  Constan- 
ing  the  ufual  number  of  guns  fired,'  as  is  conftantly  pradtifed  at  the 
execution  of  any  of  the  body  of  janiffaries.  The  feditious,  as  foon 
as  they  perceived  the  fatal  fignal,  were  fo  entirely  difheartened,  that 
they  betook  themfelves  to  flight ; leaving  the  city,  divided  into 
feveral  fmall  bodies,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  their  efcape. 

They  had,  however  the  mortification  to  find  their  defigns  fruflrated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  pacha,  who  difpatched  the  whole  cavalry  of 
the  country  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  put  to  the  fword  above 
two  thoufand  wretches,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  ftir  in  their 
own  proper  defence.  Among  the  fortunate  few,  that  efcaped  this 
general  maffacre,  was  the  feditious  Patrona ; who  retired  in  difguife 
into  his  own  country,  whence  he  foon  afterwards  paffed  to  Con- 
flantinople,  where  he  pradtifed  the  trade  of  a pedlar.  While  he 
adted  in  this  humble  charadter,  he  gained  acquaintance  with  feveral. 
of  the  capitan  pacha’s  attendants,  by  whofe  means  he  was  admitted 
under  the  protection  of  that  great  officer ; which  encouraged  him 
foon  to  break  out  into  his  former  extravagancies.  His  prefent  oc- 
cupation was  to  walk  through  the  ftreets  of  Conflantinople  with  his 
box  of  trinkets  before  him,  from  the  fale  of  which  he  raifed  his  only 
maintenance.  In  the  evening  he  ufed  to  pafs  over  to  Galata,  and  in 
the  public  taverns  fpend  the  acquifitions  of  the  day  in  drunkennefs 
and  debaucheries.  In  one  of  thefe  riotous  fcenes  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  kill  one  of  his  companions,  which  murder  being  made 
known  to  the  vaivode  of  Galata,  he  was  by  order  of  that  officer 
arrefted,  who  having  found  him,  by  inquiring  into  his  charadter, 
to  be  an  old  offender,  fent  a memorial  to  the  grand  vizir,  in  which 
he  defired  him  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  his  death.  The  order 
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Revolu-  being  received,  in  coniequence  of  this  memorial,  the  vaivode  was 
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Const  an-  going  to  put  it  in  execution,  when  he  was  given  to  underftand,  from 
in K| °7 3o.E  t^ie  capitan  pacha,  that  by  putting  Patrona  to  death  he  would  incur 
1 — ■ ■“  the  difpkafure  of  a perfon,  who  would  not  fail  in  a fhort  time  by  a 

fimilar  punifhment  to  revenge  the  death  of  an  innocent  man.  The 
magiflrate  dreading  the  refentment  of  the  capitan  pacha,  after  having 
detained  Patrona  fome  time  in  prifon,  obtained  an  order  for  his 
releafe,  by  defcribing  him  to  the  grand  vizir  in  a quite  different 
light  from  what  he  had  before  reprefented  him.  Such  was  the  per- 
fon whom  the  capitan  pacha  judged  the  moft  proper  inllrument  for 
the  execution  of  his  fatal  defigns.  Patrona,  being  indebted  for  his 
life  to  the  caimacam,  configned  himfelf  over  wholly  to  his  fervice, 
and  having  received  the  neceffary  inftrudtions,  proceeded  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  villainy.  To  this  end  he  affociated  himfelf  with  two 
other  janiffaries  named  Mouflou  and  Emir  Ali,  men  of  the  fame 
ftamp  as  himfelf,  with  whom  having  concerted  proper  meafures  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  increafe  of  his  party,  and  to  difpofe  the  militia 
to  fecond  his  defigns  by  an  univerfal  infurre&ion.  In  the  mean 
time  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  remained  in  the  camp  at  Scutari,  having 
been  informed  by  his  emiffaries  of  the  private  tranfadtions  of  the 
capitan  pacha,  and  having  difcovered  the  chief  part  of  his  defigns, 
thought  proper  to  inform  the  grand  vizir  of  the  fnares  that  were 
already  laid  for  his  deftru&ion.  Ibrahim  pacha,  judging  that  this 
information  proceeded  from  nothing  but  the  hatred,  which  he  had 
fomented  between  the  chiagia  and  the  caimacam,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  fhowing  his  partiality  more  than  ever  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  by  not  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  the  information  of  Mehemet; 
who  finding  his  endeavours  fruitlefs  defifted  from  making  any  far- 
ther mention  of  the  affair.  There  were  foon  afterwards  found  in 
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ali  the  mofques  of  Scutari,  feveral  anonymous  letters,  containing  a Revolu- 
diftindt  account  of  the  intended  infurredion;  many  of  which  were  Const  an". 
prefented  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  imagining  them  to  be  invented  by  ^*1730 E 
Mehemet  with  a malicious  defign,  palled  over  unheeded  alfo  thofe  — vr— ■» 
friendly  admonitions.  Tired,  however,  of  the  inveteracy,  that 
appeared  between  his  two  fons-in-law,  he  refolved  to  bring  about 
their  reconciliation;  to  which  end  he  perfuaded  them  feparately  to 
live  in  friendlhip  one  with  another;  and  the  farther  to  cement  their 
good  underltanding,  propofed  an  alliance  between  the  two  families, 
by  fettling  a match  between  the  fon  of  the  chiagia,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  caimacam,  which  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  Ibra- 
him pacha  imagined  by  this  proceeding  that  he  had  effedually  put 
a Hop  to  all  diforders,  when  he  received  a letter  from  the  fegh  Mam 
Abdula  effendi,  which  confirmed  all  the  former  relations,  and  ad- 
vifed  him  to  come  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  apply 
timely  remedies  to  the  growing  evil.  He  farther  informed  the  vizir 
that  feveral  of  the  principal  ulemas  had  engaged  themfelves  in  the 
confpiracy,  and  in  particular  Zulali  effendi,  who  had  been  known 
for  one  of  the  capitan  pacha’s  creatures.  This  letter,  however,  had 
no  other  effect  than  the  obtaining  the  banilhment  of  Zulali,  fince 
the  grand  vizir,  more  obftinate  than  ever,  refolved  not  to  fhow  him- 
felf  guilty  of  credulity  in  giving  ear  to  accufations  againft  his  fa- 
vourite fon-in-law,  whom  he  all  this  while  imagined  calumniated. 

On  the  contrary  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  was  careffed  more  than  ever 
by  the  artful  capitan  pacha,  neverthelefs  maintained  his  original 
fufpicions  ; by  which  he  forefaw  the  approaching  fatal  event ; though 
he  judged  proper  not  to  apply  the  neceffary  remedies  for  fear  of  dif- 
crediting  his  father-in-law  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Signor,  who 
being  apprized  of  his  minifter’s  ill  conduct  might  be  induced  to 
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refolve  his  difgrace.  Perfuaded  of  the  impoffibility  of  bringing  the 
. grand  vizir  to  exert  himfelf  in  this  affair,  he  gave  it  all  over  to  Pro- 
vidence, hoping  only  that  it  might  not  be  attended  with  as  much 
J fatality  as  he  had  reafon  to  fufpedf.  Full  of  thefe  refolutions  he 
determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  affairs  of  a different  nature,  employ- 
ing himfelf  wholly  in  concluding  a match  between  his  own  daughter 
and  a young  nobleman,  fon  to  Aczi  Mehemet  pacha,  by  whom  he 
was  invited,  according  to  cuftom,  to  a grand  entertainment,  the 
eighth  day  after  the  confummation  of  marriage.  Mehemet,  not  to 
difoblige  his  fon-in-law,  though  he  could  by  no  means  appear  in 
public  in  Conflantinople,  croffed  the  water  in  the  evening,  and 
arrived  incognito  at  his  own  feraglio,  fituated  in  Bacze  Capifli, 
where  he  remained  waiting  for  the  proper  hour  to  pafs  to  his 
daughter’s  palace,  which  was  in  a diftant  quarter  of  the  town  called 
Solimanie.  It  was  about  mid-day  when  he  was  furprized  with  a 
noife  of  women  fhrieking,  and  crying  in  the  ftreets.  As  the  motive 
of  thefe  lamentations  was  entirely  unknown  to  him,  he  at  firft 
imagined  them  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  neighbouring  fire,  which 
accidents  are  very  frequent  in  Conflantinople : but  he  was  foon 
undeceived  by  Muftapha  aga,  infpedlor  of  his  gharem,  who  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  owing  to  a fmall  band  of  rebels,  who  ran 
about  the  ftreets  of  Conflantinople  with  naked  fcymetars,  inviting 
all  true  mufulmen  to  embrace  their  party,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 
from  oppreflion  and  flavery.  Mehemet,  finding  his  former  fuf- 
picions  verified,  fent  immediate  orders  to  the  caimacam  and  the  aga 
of  the  janiffaries  to  quel  the  fedition,  at  the  fame  time  difpatching 
an  exprefs  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  was  at  one  of  his  country  houfes 
fituated  upon  the  canal,  that  leads  into  the  black  fea.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  chiagia’s  melfengers  at  the  capitan  pacha’s  feraglio, 
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it  was  difcovered  that  that  officer  had  left  the  city  that  morning,  Revolu- 
in  order  to  vifit  his  flower  garden  at  Iflar,  perhaps  purpofely  to  be  cVnstan, 
abfent  during  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  tragedey.  On  the  other 
fide  the  janiflar  aga,  who  exprefled  his  thorough  obedience  to  the  {-'  — ■ — — * 
commands  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  immediately  mounted  on  horfeback, 
followed  by  his  guards  and  attendants,  in  which  manner  he  pafled 
through  all  the  confiderable  ftreets  of  the  city,  till  he  came  to  the 
bezeftein,  where  he  found  all  the  fhops  fhut  up  by  order  of  the 
rebels,  which  he  commanded  to  be  inftantly  opened,  at  the  fame 
time  that  his  followers  inftru&ed  the  fhopkeepers  to  continue  them 
fhut.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebels  to  the  number  of  fixty,  divided 
into  three  different  bodies,  ran  about  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  inviting 
all  true  believers  to  aflifl:  them  in  banifhing  injuftice,  and  eftablifhing 
religion  in  its  throne,  from  whence  it  had  been  expelled  by  the 
impiety  of  the  prefent  government.  All  well  intenfioned  perfons 
deferted  their  habitations  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  enrol  them- 
felves  among  a fet  of  men,  whofe  proceedings  they  utterly  abhorred  ; 
and  the  janiflar  aga,  after  he  had  performed  a very  fhort  cavalcade 
through  the  city,  retired  to  his  palace,  pretending  that  he  was  not  in 
a condition  to  oppofe  the  rebels,  at  the  fame  time  fpreadirig  a 
rumour,  (the  more  effe&ually  to  cover  his  treachery,)  that  Patrona 
and  his  feditious  followers  had  formed  a defign  of  befieging  him  in 
his  feraglio.  Upon  this  pretence  he  left  the  city  in  the  night,  and 
pafled  over  to  the  camp  at  Scutari,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  exag- 
gerate the  infolencies  of  the  rebels,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he 
had  expofed  himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  check  their  proceedings,, . 

The  capitan  pacha,  who,  notwithftanding  his  retreat,  had  received 
feveral  meflages  from  the  chiagia,  refolved,  let  what  would  be  the 
eonfequence,  to  return  to  Conftantinople  j to  which  end  embarking  . 
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himfelf  in  a canzabafs,  he  came  on  Ihore  at  the  arfenal,  where  he 
was  met  by  a very  numerous  concourfe  of  people.  This  multitude 
was  compofed  of  fea  officers,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  levents, 
who  after  having  paid  their  obedience  to  their  commander,  un- 
inftructed  in  his  private  defigns,  affined  him  of  their  good  intentions 
to  the  prefent  government,  begging  him  to  permit  them  to  oppofe 
the  rebels,  and  promifing  that  as  they  were  fuperior  both  in  ftrength 
and  numbers,  they  would  not  fail  to  oblige  them  before  funfet  to 
return  to  their  obedience.  The  artful  capitan  pacha  feemed  highly 
contented  with  their  laudable  intentions,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
favourable  difpofition  to  the  government,  at  the  fame  time  telling 
them,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  confent  to  their  propofals 
without  a peremptory  command  from  the  Grand  Signor ; for  which 
reafon  he  advifed  them  to  await  a more  favourable  opportunity  of 
iignalizing  their  duty  to  their  prince,  and  regard  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  their  country.  The  capitan  pacha,  as  foon  as  ever 
he  was  freed  from  thefe  untimely  follicitations  of  his  dependants, 
croffed  the  water  to  Conftantinople,  and  retired  to  the  palace, 
which  belonged  to  him  as  caimacam.  Having  difmiffed  his  attend- 
ants he  determined  to  make  a vifit  to  his  mother,  who  had  given 
him  notice  of  her  uneafy  fituation,  in  a time  when  nothing  was 
going  forward  but  tumults  and  fedition.  Muftapha,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  many  ill-qualities,  was  a ftridt  believer  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion ; and  confequently  endowed  with  a true  filial  piety, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  maxims  of  Mahometanifm.  Upon  thefe 
principles  he  thought  it  his  particular  duty  to  comfort  his  afflicted 
parent,  alluring  her  that  ffie  had  no  reafon  to  intereft  herfelf  in  the 
prefent  affair,  fince  it  could  by  no  means  turn  out  to  the  dis- 
advantage either  of  herfelf  or  her  family.  The  mother,  who  was 
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a woman  of  a fpirit  worthy  her  rank  and  condition,  reprefented  to  Revolu- 
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her  fon  the  many  favours,  which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  Constan- 
the  grand  vizir,  telling  him  that  gratitude  was  a duty  infeparable  ji^of 
from  an  honeft  heart,  and  for  that  reafon  infilling  upon  his  palling  - — ~ — 1 
over  to  the  camp  at  Scutari,  in  order  to  manifell  his  good  intentions 
to  his  fovereign,  by  alfilling  his  minifters  in  the  fuppreffion  of  this 
riling  dillurbance.  The  caimacam,  having  taken  leave  of  his  mother, 
returned  to  his  palace  in  Conllantinople,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  the  rebels,  who  exhorted  him  publicly  to  appear  at 
their  head,  lince  he  mull  approve  of  the  jullice  of  their  caufe, 
which  was  founded  upon  no  other  principle  than  pure  zeal  for  their 
religion.  Not  thinking  it  yet  the  proper  time  to  throw  off  the  malk, 
he  thought  it  convenient  to  difmifs  the  rebels  with  fair  promifes, 
alluring  them  that  he  would  conlider  what  meafures  were  moll 
necelfary  for  the  execution  ol  their  enterprize.  It  was  now  that  his 
remorfe  of  confcience  began  to  wound  him  in  the  moll  tender  part 
his  mother’s  admonitions,  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  fovereign,  and 
the  favours  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  father-in-law,  were  fo 
many  daggers  piercing  to  his  heart.  On  one  fide  he  reprefented  to 
himfelf  his  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  grand  vizir,  taking  a full 
view  of  the  unlimited  power  annexed  to  that  high  office,  and  imagin- 
ing himfelf  already  abfolute  mailer  of  the  empire  : on  the  other  fide, 
refle&ing  on  the  difobedience  to  his,  mother,  ingratitude  to  his 
benefa&or,  and  the  bloody  catallrophe,  which  mull  necelfarily  attend 
his  defigns,  he  remained,  for  fome  time  in  the  moll  cruel  fufpence  ; 
till  at  length  filial  piety  prevailing  over  ambition  determined  him  to 
follow  his  mother’s  advice,  and  immediately  pafs  over  to  the  camp 
at  Scutari*  Having  eroded  the  water  he  went  immediately  to  the 
ehiagia’s  tent  to  give  him  information  of  the  imminent  danger,  and 
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a Eure  him  of  his  good  intentions  to  the  prefent  government.  In  the 
. mean  time  Ibrahim  pacha,  who  had  received  no  other  notice  at  his 
country  houfe,  than  that  there  was  a necefiity  for  his  immediate 
1 return  to  Scutari,  was  aftonifhed  at  the  account  given  him  by  the 
chiagia  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and  began  too  late  to 
acknowledge  his  error.  He  would  have  inceflantly  run  out  into 
excefles  againft  the  caimacam  and  janiffar  aga,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  his  faithful  counfellor,  who  advifed  him  without  lofs  of 
time  to  acquaint  the  Grand  Signor  with  the  prefent  calamity,  and 
afk  his  leave  to  appear  at  Conftantinople,  at  the  head  of  his  perfonal 
guards  and  attendants,  to  extinguifh  the  flames  of  this  fedition,  before 
they  had  fpread  themfelves  into  a general  conflagration.  The  grand 
vizir,  who  perceived  the  fincerity  of  his  faithful  minifter,  without 
delay  put  his  advice  in  execution,  expatiating  before  the  Grand 
Signor  upon  the  infectious  condition  of  affairs,  which  required  an 
immediate  and  effectual  remedy.  Sultan  Achmet,  whether  he  had 
been  already  prepared  for  this  meeting  by  fome  of  the  ill-intentioned 
party,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  by  his  own  ill-deftiny,  contrary 
to  his  ufual  knowledge  and  penetration,  abfolutely  refufed  his  con- 
fent  to  the  grand  vizir’s  propofals,  declaring  that  he  thought  it  moft 
advifable  to  affemble  all  the  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  meafures,  that  ought  to  be  followed  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  Ibrahim  pacha  readily  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  fovereign,  fending  immediate  commands  to  all  the  grandees 
of  the  empire  to  repair  without  delay  to  the  camp  of  Scutari.  In 
this  divan,  which  was  affembled  in  the  prefence  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  the  debates  and  opinions  were  very  various  and  undeter- 
mined, till  in  the  end  it  was  almoft  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture  the  Sultan’s  prefence  in  Conftantinople  was 
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abfolutely  neceffary.  The  grand  vizir  indeed  infilled  that  the  mofl  Revolu- 
effe&ual  means  to  quell  the  fedition  would  be  to  fuffer  him  to  appear  Constan- 
at  the  head  of  his  guards  in  oppofition  to  the  rebels  ; but  this  fenti- 
ment  was  over-ruled  by  the  declaration  of  Pafmaczifade  cadilefchier 
of  Romelia,  and  a fecret  favourer  of  the  rebellion,  who  protefted 
that  a proceeding  of  that  nature  was  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  laws, 
fince  it  might  very  poffibly  produce  a civil  war,  which  would  be  of 
a much  more  fatal  confequence  than  an  infurredion  fupported  only 
by  an  inconfiderable  number  of  vagabonds,  who  could  not  poffibly 
maintain  themfelves  another  day.  The  advice  of  this  traitor,  whom 
the  Grand  Signor  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  moll  faithful  fubjedts, 
prevailed  over  the  well-founded  arguments  of  the  vizir  ; who,  as  if 
he  had  been  acknowledged  guilty,  could  not  utter  a word  without 
being  cenfured  by  the  whole  affembly.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution,  Sultan  Achmet  together  with  his  whole  court  paffed 
over  the  fame  night  to  Conftantinople,  awaiting  the  opportunity  of 
the  morning  to  receive  a more  certain  information  of  the  fituation 
of  affairs.  The  rebels  on  the  contrary,  who  had  loft  no  time  in 
unneceffary  deliberations,  were  already  confiderably  increafed  in. 
number.  All  the  vagabonds  and  idle  people  enrolled  themfelves 
among  them,  infomuch  that  finding  themfelves  of  fufficient  ftrength 
to  undertake  whatfoever  enterprife,  they  formed  a regular  camp  in 
the  Etmeidan,  detaching  feveral  fmall  bodies  into  different  parts  of 
the  city,  in  order  to  oblige  all  perfons  they  met  with  to  embrace 
their  party.  Many  were  the  murders  committed  by  thefe  riotous 
detachments  upon  fuch  perfons  as  refufed  to  affift  them  in  their 
feditious  deftgns.  After  this  they  made  a folemn  invitation  of  the 
body  of  zebezis ; but  finding  that  none  of  them  ftirred  to  declare 
themfelves  in  their  favour,  they  broke  open  the  magazines  of 
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Zebghane,  and  feized  upon  the  kettles  belonging  to  each  regiment, 
which  they  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  camp  at  the  Etmeidan. 
The  increafe  of  the  number  of  the  rebels,  and  their  infolent  pro- 
} ceedings,  put  the  government  into  the  utmofl  dread  and  confufion ; 
who,  blinded  by  their  ill-deftiny,  fpent  their  time  in  unneceffary 
debates,  without  at  laft  coming  to  any  refolution.  The  grand  vizir, 
who  did  not  yet  defifl  from  his  former  opinion,  attempted  once 
more  to  obtain  permiffion  from  the  Grand  Signor  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  followers,  in  order  to  fubdue  the  rebels  by  force 
of  arms,  which  defign  he  imagined  not  yet  too  late  to  be  put  in 
execution.  Sultan  Achmet,  who  had  given  ear  to  the  fecret  in- 
finuations  of  thofe  grandees  who  were  private  partifans  of  the  fedi- 
tion,  remained  notwithftanding  ftill  deaf  to  his  entreaties ; revolv- 
ing to  put  in  practice  other  methods,  which  he  judged  more  capable 
of  appeafing  the  tumult.  He,  however,  the  next  day  difpatched  a 
ghaffeki  to  the  camp  at  the  Etmeidan,  to  demand  the  reafon  of  the 
infurre&ion,  and  to  perfuade  the  feditious  to  feparate  themfelves 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  leafl  they  fhould,  by  adting  in  the  con- 
trary manner,  incur  their  fovereign’s  difpleafure.  This  meffenger 
was  introduced  into  the  public  affembly  of  the  rebels,  who  expreffed 
an  entire  fubmiffion  to  the  Grand  Signor,  but  exaggerated  the  ill- 
condud  of  Ibrahim  pacha  and  Mehemet  chiagia,  againft  whom  they 
produced  many  different  accufations.  They  added,  that  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  proceeding  but  according  to  the  ftri&eft  rules  of  juftice, 
and  that  they  had  no  other  defign  than  that  of  befeeching  the  Grand 
Signor  to  punifh  thofe  two  infidels,  who  had  by  their  iniquities 
drawn  upon  themfelves  the  divine  vengeance.  The  ghaffeki,  who  had 
his  proper  inftrudtions,  finding  that  none  of  them  fo  much  as  named 
the  capitan  pacha,  demanded  whether  they  had  not  alfo  fome  accufa- 
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tions  again!!  that  officer,  and  was  anfwered  immediately  in  the  Revolu- 
negative;  while  fome  of  the  multitude  expreffed  themfelves  wholly  Const a n- 
to  his  advantage,  declaring  him  to  be  the  only  perfon  worthy  the 
office  of  grand  vizir.  There  were  hitherto  only  three  perfons  who  ■» 

aded  as  heads  of  the  feaition ; namely,  Emir  Ali,  Patrona  Ghalil, 
and  Mouflou  ; it  was  by  their  orders  that  the  affembly,  over  which 
they  prefided,  was  fummoned,  and  they  anfwered  in  the  name  of 
the  multitude  to  the  demand  of  their  fovereign.  To  thefe  the 
meffienger  made  his  applications,  perfuading  them  to  fhew  their 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and  promifing  them 
all  fort  of  fatisfadion  if  they  would  endeavour  to  appeafe  the 
tumult ; at  the  fame  time  reprefenting  to  them  the  duty  of  all  true 
mufulmen,  who  are  ordered  to  give  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  fovereign;  and  he  would  not  fail  of  recompenfing 
them  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  if  they  were  the  means  of  reftoring 
his  ftate  to  its  former  tranquillity.  Thefe  favourable  propofals  of 
the  ghaffieki  had,  however,  by  no  means  their  defired  effed,  fince 
the  rebels  declared  that  they  would  not  feparate  their  affembly  till 
they  had  feen  the  two  objeds  of  their  indignation  brought  to  the 
punifhment,  which  they  had  merited  by  their  tyranny  and  injuftice. 

Sultan  Achmet  having  heard  the  fuccefs  of  his  meffage,  eafily  com- 
prehended the  grounds  of  their  partiality  in  favour  of  the  caimacam, 
and  the  grand  vizir  was  now  too  late  affured  of  the  perfidy  of  his 
fon-in-law,  who  owed  his  rife  in  the  world  purely  to  his  own  ill- 
placed  favours.  The  Grand  Signor,  much  afflided  at  the  obftinacy 
of  the  feditious  multitude,  run  out  into  exceffes  in  exaggerating  the 
ill-condud  of  the  vizir,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  only  caufe  of 
this  fatal  event.  In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  rebels  received 
hourly  very  confiderable  augmentations;  the  zebezis  had  already 
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declared  themfelves  of  their  party,  and  the  janiflaries,  who  ftill 
maintained  their  neutrality,  waited  only  a proper  opportunity  of 
manifefting  their  feditious  difpofition.  The  topzis  were  alfo  invited 
; to  follow  the  example  of  the  zebezis ; but  for  the  prefent  they  declin- 
ed obeying  the  fummons,  declaring  that  they  were  refolved  to  imitate 
in  every  particular  the  proceedings  of  the  janiflaries,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  they  would  like,  them  obferve  a ftriCt  neutrality.  Every 
circumftance  confpired  to  the  deftruCtion  of  the  government,  not- 
withftanding  which  there  were  no  neceflary  methods  put  in  prac- 
tice to  remedy  the  prefent  difeafe  of  the  ftate.  Ibrahim  pacha,  who 
found  himfelf  at  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  attempted  once 
more,  in  a public  afiembly,  to  infift  upon  his  firft  opinion,  but  was 
openly  contradicted  by  Pafmaczifade,  who  without  having  any 
regard  to  his  character  treated  him  with  the  denomination  of  in- 
fidel, and  declared  him,  in  prefence  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the  foie 
caufe  of  thefe  fatal  diforders.  The  infolence  of  the  rebels  being 
greatly  increafed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  government,  nothing  went 
forward  in  the  ftreets  but  rapes,  maflacres,  and  robberies ; all  the 
well-affeCted  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  feek  their  fafety  by  flight, 
leaving  their  houfes  and  effeCts  a prey  to  the  feditious.  In  fome 
meafure  to  palliate  thefe  inhuman  proceedings,  it  was  pretended  by 
the  multitude,  that  they  were  in  fearch  of  the  minifters  of  ftate,  who 
had  been  profcribed  by  order  of  their  chiefs.  Under  colour  of  dis- 
covering the  retreats  of  thefe  objeCts  of  their  indignation,  they  en- 
tered the  houfes  of  many  fubftantial  citizens,  committing  all  forts 
of  barbarities  upon  fuch  perfons  as  offered  to  oppofe  themfelves  to 
their  unjuft  attempts.  Among  other  irregularities  of  this  nature 
they  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  of  the  fegh  Iflam,  (who  was 
in  the  number  of  the  profcribed,)  and  having  ftripped  it  of  all  its 
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valuable  furniture,  broke  into  the  harem,  where  they  violently  Revolu. 
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fatisfied  their  luft  upon  the  bodies  of  his  wives,  daughters,  and  con-  Constan- 
cubines  ; and  having  robbed  them  of  their  jewels,  and  other  precious 

ornaments,  left  them  in  that  miferable  condition  to  lament  their  J 

irreparable  misfortunes.  Barbarities  of  this  nature  could  not  fail 
of  making  an  ilL-impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  Patrona  judging  might  in  the  end  be  a great 
hindrance  to.  his  defigns,  forbid,  upon  pain  of  death,  any  of  his 
dependants  to  appropriate  any  thing  to  his  own  ufe,  or  commit  any 
action  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  ftrideft  juftice,  which 
he  declared  fhould  be  his  only  guide  in  all  his  undertakings.  In 
efFed,  there  were  foon  after  many  examples  made  of  fuch  as  tranf- 
grefled  thefe  regulations,  which  had  fo  good  an  effed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  that  they  all  concluded  the  rebels  to  ad  upon  no  other 
principle  than  the  pure  deteftation  of  tyranny  and.  irreligion.  Hav- 
ing ftrengthened  themfelves  confiderably  by  thefe  artful  proceedings, 
they  had  the  infolence  to  fend  a public  deputation  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  requiring  him  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Ibrahim  pacha, 

Mehemet  chiagia,.  and  the  fegh  Iflam  Abdula  eftendi,  threatening,  in 
cafe  of  a refufal,  to  do  themfelves  juftice  upon  thofe  three  objeds 
of  the  public  deteftation.  Sultan  Achmet,  who  now  too  late  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  other  way  of  appeafing  the  fedition  than  by* 
force,  fent  immediately  for  the  grand  vizir,  to  whom  he  acknow-  . 
ledged  his  former  error,  confefling  himfelf  to  have  been  feduced  by 
the  evil  counfels  of  his  other  minifters,  of  whofe  treachery  he  was 
now  too  late  apprifed.  Ibrahim  pacha,  notwithftanding  he  was 
thoroughly  perfuaded  that  his  attempts  could  at  prefent  be  to  very 
little  purpofe,,  for  fear  of  increafing  his  fovereign’s  afflidion,  whom 
he  perceived  already  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  aflured  him  that  he 

would 
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Con stan-  The  firft  ftep  he  took,  after  he  was  invefted  with  a free  power  of 
In^ck  a&ing  according  to  the  didates  of  his  own  reafon,  was  to  order  the 
“ — ^^^capitan  pacha  to  be  arrefted  as  a traito~,  and  to  conftitute  in  his 
room  Ali  capitan,  whom  he  exhorted  to  exert  his  utmoft  zeal  in  the 
fervice  of  the  public.  After  this  a lift  was  made  of  all  thofe,  who 
at  that  time  in  the  feraglio  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
number  of  thefe,  though  they  were  ready  to  fpill  the  laft  drop  of 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  fovereign,  was  found  very  infufficient 
to  appear  in  oppofition  to  the  rebels.  The  only  method  left  was  to 
fend  an  order  to  the  new  capitan  pacha  to  introduce  into  the  feraglio 
the  whole  body  of  the  levents,  who  had  already  fignalized  their 
good  intentions  towards  the  government ; for  whofe  further  en- 
couragement it  was  decreed,  that  each  man  upon  his  entering  within 
the  gates  of  the  feraglio  fhould  receive  a reward  of  twenty- five 
piaftres.  Thefe  wife  regulations  immediately  produced  the  defired 
effect,  fince  vaft  numbers  of  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the 
feraglio,  receiving  the  promifed  donation,  and  enrolling  themfelves 
in  the  Grand  Signor’s  fervice.  Ibrahim  pacha,  encouraged  by  the 
fuccefs  of  his  project,  began  to  entertain  fome  hopes  of  once  more 
eftablifhing  the  fovereign  authority  in  its  original  fituation,  when 
the  rebels,  informed  of  thefe  proceedings  fo  detrimental  to  their 
defigns,  prohibited  the  importation  of  provifions,  and  turned  the 
courfe  of  the  channels,  which  furnifhed  the  feraglio  with  water, 
threatening  in  a fhort  time  to  make  all  thofe,  wKo  had  already  enlifted 
themfelves,  perifh  with  hunger.  Patrona  at  the  fame  time  broke 
open  the  public  prifons,  fetting  at  liberty  all  thofe,  who  had  been 
under  confinement,  as  alfo  enlifting  in  his  fervice  all  the  galley 
Haves,  many  of  whom  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  gain  their 
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abfolute  freedom.  He  afterwards  fent  a meffage  to  the  new  capitan  Revolu- 
pacha,  giving  him  to  underhand,  that  unlefs  he  refolved  to  obferve  Const a n- 
a find  neutrality,  he  would  fet  fire  to  the  whole  fleet  that  was  un-  TIN0PLE 
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der  his  diredion,  and  inftantly  level  with  the  ground  the  habitations  u — — * 

of  all  fuch  as  favoured  the  government.  Thefe  refolute  proceedings 
of  the  rebels  fo  effedually  difconcerted  the  grand  vizir’s  meafures, 
that  no  more  perfons  offered  to  inrol  themfelves  in  the  Grand 
Signor’s  fervice ; while  thofe  who  were  already  enlifted,  and  had 
received  the  donation,  quitted  the  feraglio  under  many  different  pre- 
tences, infomuch  that  the  number  of  thofe  that  maintained  their 
fidelity,  confifted  chiefly  of  the  followers  of  the  grand  vizir,  and  the 
few  minifters  of  ftate,  whofe  minds  were  not  tainted  by  the  prefent 
infedion.  Ibrahim  pacha,  finding  his  affairs  reduced  to  the  moft 
defperate  condition,  ordered  the  facred  ftandard  of  Mahomet  to  be 
difplayed  on  the  walls  of  the  feraglio,  under  which  all  true  muful- 
men  are  obliged  to  enlift  themfelves,  according  to  the  didates  of 
their  religion;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  this  enterprife 
alfo  wholly  fruitlefs,  notwithftanding  he  offered  very  confiderable 
rewards  to  all  fuch  as  would  embrace  his  party.  The  rebels,  on  the 
other  fide,  finding  the  preparations  that  were  carried  on  againft 
them,  enlifted  feveral  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Europe  and  Afia;  and  finally,  after  many  repeated  remonftrances, 
prevailed  upon  all  the  orders  of  militia  to  declare  themfelves  in  their 
favour.  Their  ftrength  being  thus  highly  augmented,  heightened 
their  infolence  to  that  degree,  that  by  a fecond  meffage  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  they  peremptorily  demanded  to  have  delivered  to  them  the 
three  objeds  of  the  public  deteftation.  Sultan  Achmet  endeavoured 
by  another  deputation  to  accommodate  matters  without  reducing 
things  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  condefcending  to  fue  for  Ibrahim 
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pacha’s  pardon,  promifing,  that  to  fatisfy  his  fubjeds’  defires,  he 
. would  order  his  immediate  banifhment.  His  fupplications  were, 
however,  abfolutely  negleded  by  the  arrogant  multitude;  who  per- 
J filled  more  obftinate  than  ever  in  their  firft  demand  ; but  to  fhew 
that  they  had  not  entirely  forgot  their  regard  to  their  fovereign, 
they  condefcended  to  fpare  the  life  of  Abdula  effendi,  contenting 
themfelves  with  an  order  for  his  perpetual  banifhment.  The  Sultan, 
finding  his  endeavours  ineffedual,  and  being  apprehenfive  of  hazard- 
ing his  own  fafety  by  a longer  delay,  gave  an  order  for  the  arreft  of 
Ibrahim  pacha  and  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  were  immediately  put 
under  confinement  in  two  feparate  apartments  in  the  feraglio.  He 
then  conftituted  in  the  office  of  his  fon-in-law  felidar  Mehemet 
pacha,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  being  wedded  to  one  of  his 
daughters ; and  named  to  the  dignity  of  vizir  chiagiafi,  Nideli  ali 
aga,  who  had  been  a creature  of  his  father’s,  the  late  Sultan  Mehe- 
met. He  thought,  after  thefe  regulations,  to  have  been  able,  at 
leaf!,  -to  have  faved  the  life  of  his  favourite  Ibrahim ; but  finding  the 
rebels  refolute  in  the  demand  of  having  him  configned  alive  into 
their  hands,  he  was  forced  with  reludance  to  fign  the  fatal  fentence 
for  the  execution  of  his  two  faithful  minillers,  together  with  that  of 
the  late  capitan  pacha,  who,  he  was  refolved,  fhould  not  outlive 
the  calamities,  which  had  been  caufed  purely  by  his  ambition  and 
treachery.  Before  he  fet  his  hand  to  the  order  for  their  execution, 
he  commanded  the  new  chiagia  to  go  to  the  apartments  of  the  three 
prifoners,  and  order  them,  in  his  name,  to  give  in  a lift  of  their 
effeds,  under  pretence  that  they  might  be  employed  towards  the 
procuring  of  their  liberty.  In  confequence  of  this  command  Nideli 
entered  the  apartment  of  Ibrahim  pacha,  where,  after  having  com- 
forted him  under  his  afflidion  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Signor,  he 
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declared  to  him  the  demand  of  his  friend  and  fovereign,  defiring  Revolu~ 
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him  to  make  a lift  of  all  his  moft  valuable  poffeffions,  and  afturing  Const  a n- 
him  that  the  Sultan  defired  no  other  advantage  from  having  his  ^i^o! 
riches  in  his  hands,  than  to  have  it  more  in  his  power  to  obtain  his  v“ ' — 
enlargement.  The  unfortunate  vizir,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  matter’s  avaricious  temper,  eafily  faw  the  tendency  of  his  fatal 
propofal ; notwithftanding  which,  defirous  to  fhew  his  obedience 
even  to  his  laft  breath,  he  called  for  a pen,  ink,  and  paper,  but  was 
fo  much  fhocked  at  the  ungrateful  proceedings  of  his  father-in-law,, 
that  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  hold  the  pen,  infomuch  that  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  the  favour  of  the  chiagia  either  himfelf  to  write  what 
he  fhould  dictate,  or  to  fend  for  fome  fecretary,  to  whom  he  could 
communicate  the  exadt  condition  of  his  affairs.  Nideli  not  caring 
to  concern  himfelf  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  fent  for  the  felidtar 
aga’s  fecretary,  who  was  ordered  by  Ibrahim  pacha  to  write,  that, 
the  chief  part  of  his  effects,  which  confifted  in  money  and  jewels,, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  fultana  his  wife;  and  that  his  other  treafure 
contained  no  more  than  fix  thoufand  purfes,  which  he  willingly 
delivered  over  to  the  Grand  Signor’s  difpofal.  The  chiagia.  having 
ended  this  unpleafing  commiffion  entered  the  apartment  cf  his  pre- 
deceffor,  where,  after  having  given  him  the  comfort  due  to  his  pre- 
fent  melancholy  fituation,  he  declared  to  him  the  Sultan’s  orders, 

Mehemet,  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Nideli,  was  featedi 
upon  his  fofa  fmoking  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  fcarce  altered  his  former 
pofture,  and  fpeaking  to  him  in  a tone  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  his 
fuperior,  ordered  him  to  fend  for  a pen  and  ink,  that  he  might  fulfil 
the  Grand  Signor’s  commands.  Nideli,  who  was  endued,  with  too : 
much  natural  fenfe  and  humanity,  to  be  capable  of  infulting  a falling 
man,  expreffed  the  utmoft  regard  and  fubmiffion  to  his  orders,  giv- 
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ing  him.  the  fame  affurances  that  he  had  already  given  the  unhappy 
vizir.  Mehemet,  who  throughout  all  his  actions  proved  himfelf  a 
man  of  the  utmoft  refolution,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  without 
{hewing  the  leaft  concern  wrote,  that  his  whole  perfonal  eftate  con- 
fifted  in  three  thoufand  purfes,  which  were  to  be  found  in  his  palace 
at  Bacze  Capiffi,  having  been  fet  apart  to  defray  his  expences  in  the 
intended  Perfian  expedition.  The  capitan  pacha,  on  the  contrary, 
who  expreffed  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the  fatal  meffage,  at  firft 
refufed  to  obey,  till  in  the  end,  after  many  perfuafions,  he  took  the 
pen,  and  with  a trembling  hand  wrote,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  being 
rnafter  of  any  valuable  effects,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a very  low 
fituation,  fince  his  whole  fubftance  confifted  of  three  hundred  purfes, 
for  which  fum  he  was  indebted  to  feveral  merchants  in  Conftanti- 
nople,  who  had  fecurities  in  their  hands,  that  could  not  fall  much 
ihort  of  the  value  of  the  principal.  Nideli  having  in  this  manner 
executed  his  commiflion,  returned  immediately  to  the  Grand  Signor, 
and  delivering  into  his  hands  the  writings  of  the  three  prifoners, 
made  an  exaCt  report  of  their  behaviour  during  this  critical  con- 
juncture. The  Sultan,  after  having  perufed  the  lift  of  their  effects, 
found  them  to  fall  far  fhort  of  his  expectations,  and  knowing  that 
Ibrahim  pacha  had  feveral  rings  of  great  value,  he  fent  Nideli  a 
fecond  time  to  him,  to  let  him  know  that  his  rings  would  be 
required  to  make  up  the  fum  that  was  demanded  by  the  incenfed 
populace  for  confenting  to  his  pardon.  The  grand  vizir  readily 
obeyed  this  fecond  injunction,  and  fealing  up  his  jewels  in  a fmall 
purfe,  which  he  always  wore  about  him,  configned  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  chiagia,  who  no  fooner  delivered  them  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  than  he  figned  the  order  for  the  execution  of  the  three 
prifoners.  The  capitan  pacha  was  the  firft  that  was  conducted  into 
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the  cani  araflh  where  he  was  informed  of  the  Sultan’s  fatal  com-  Revolu- 
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mand  ; in  confequence  of  which  he  prepared  himfelf  for  death  like  Constan- 
a true  mufulman,  by  performing  the  duties  of  ablution,  prayer,  and  1N  ,730. 
the  profeftion  of  his  faith,  after  which,  without  uttering  one  word  in  J 

contradi&ion  to  the  Sultan’s  proceedings,  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to 
the  will  of  fate.  After  the  death  of  the  capitan  pacha,  the  boftanzi 
bafhi,  who  was  the  perfon  inverted  with  this  fatal  commiflion,  en- 
tered the  apartment  of  Mehemet,  whom  he  gave  to  underftand  that 
the  Grand  Signor  had  at  laft  brought  the  rebels  to  be  contented  with 
his  banifliment,  begging  him  to  follow  him  to  the  fea-fhore,  where 
there  was  a boat  ready  for  his  immediate  embarkation.  Inftead  of 
this  he  found  himfelf  conducted  into  the  capi  arafli,  where  perceiv- 
ing in  one  corner  the  corpfe  of  his  brother-im-law  extended  on  the 
ground,  he  immediately  conceived  that  he  was  arrived  at  the  laft 
hour  of  his  life.  He.  was  then  informed  of  the  Grand  Signor’s 
command,  and  exhorted  to  prepare  himfelf  for  death,  inftead  of 
which,  running  out  into  exclamations  againft  the  Sultan’s  ill-con- 
du<ft  and  cruelty,  he  declared  to  thofe  that  were  prefent,  that  as 
death  was  no  more  than  a.  momentary  punilhment  it  required  very 
little  preparation,  upon  which  account  they  were  at  liberty,  as  foon 
as  they  pleafed,  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  inhuman  mafter. 

Mehemet  had  no  fooner  refigned  his  breath  than  the  boftanzi  bafhi 
and  the  feli&ar  aga  parted  over  to  the  apartment  of  Ibrahim  pacha^ 
to  whom,  having  made  a compliment  in  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  they  allured  him  that  the  rebels  had  in  the  end  condefcended 
to  agree  to  his  banilhment,  begging  him  to  go  along  with  them 
towards  the  fea-fhore,  where  there  was  a galley  ready  to  tranfport 
him  far  from  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies ; at  the  fame  time 
protefting  to  him  that  his  exile  would  be  of  a very  fhort  continu- 
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Constan-  the  fedition,  to  procure  his  return  to  Conftantinople.  The  unfor- 
1*730!  tunate  vizir  was  in  fome  meafure  elevated  by  thefe  flattering  aflfur- 

L ’ ances,  till  he  faw  himfelf  condu&ed  into  the  capi  arafli.  He  then 

immediately  flung  out  into  a tranfport  of  paflion,  expatiating  upon 
the  Grand  Signor’s  perfidious  behaviour,  and  commanding  the 
boftanzi  bafhi  to  declare  the  utmoft  tenour  of  his  orders.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  he  was  informed  that  the  Sultan  had  been  obliged 
to  decree  his  death  in  order  to  appeafe  the  rebels,  who  perfifted  in 
their  former  demands.  They  at  the  fame  time  prefented  him  with 
water,  that  he  might  perform  his  laft  ablutions,  which  he  refufed 
with  indignation,  declaring  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  live  a mo- 
ment longer,  that  he  might  not  have  time  to  refled:  on  the  many 
indignities  he  had  fullered  during  his  dependance  upon  fuch  an 
unworthy  matter;  who  had  now  completed  his  cruelties  by  the 
facrifice  of  a perfon,  who  had  been  brought  to  this  precipice  by  ano- 
ther’s ilbcondud  and  obftinacy.  He  farther  added,  that  the  Sultan 
would  find  himfelf  very  much  difappointed  if  he  imagined  to  enfure 
himfelf  in  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  minifter,  fince  he  could 
never  fail  of  meeting  in  a fhort  time  his  own  ruin  and  deftrudion, 
as  the  due  reward  of  his  bafenefs  and  ingratitude.  He  afterwards 
turned  to  the  executioners,  ordering  them  to  do  their  work  as  foon 
as  poflible,  protefling  that  fince  he  had  been  allured  of  the  Grand 
Signor’s  perfidy,  life  was  become  a burden  to  him.  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  celebrated  Ibrahim  pacha,  who  during  the  time  of  his 
adminiftration  had  acquired  fuch  an  univerfal  efteem,  that  his  death 
was  regretted  by  perfons,  who  could  not  have  the  leafl  intereft  in  his 
prefervation.  As  foon  as  the  Grand  Signor  had  received  notice  of 
thefe  executions,  he  ordered  the  three  dead  bodies  to  be  extended 

naked 
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Baked  in  as  many  chariots,  in  that  manner  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Revolu- 

tionat 

camp  of  the  rebels,  hoping  by  condefcending  in  this  manner  to  their  Constan- 
demands  to  obtain  their  immediate  reparation.  He  had,  however,  *'*1730. 
the  mortification  to  find  his  hopes  entirely  fruftrated,  fince  the  v“~ 
tumult  inftead  of  being  appeafed  increafed  to  a greater  degree,  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  having  examined  the  bodies,  declaring  in 
prefence  of  the  whole  multitude,  that  the  Grand  Signor  had  cheated 
them,  by  fending  the  corpfe  of  an  Armenian,  whofe  features  re~ 
fembled  thofe  of  his  fon-in-law,  for  which  he  had  been  privately 
ftrangled  in  the  feraglio,  and  his  body  expofed  inftead  of  the  grand 
vizir,  who  vainly  hoped  to  fave  his  life  by  this  artful  proceedings 
The  threats  and  clamours  of  the  incenfed  multitude,  after  this  public 
declaration,  were  encreafed  to  that  degree,  that  in  the  end  to  fatisfy 
their  fury,  they  tied  the  body  of  the  fuppofed  Armenian  to  an  horfe’s 
tail,  dragging  it  in  that  ignominious  manner  through  all  the  ftreets 
of  Conftantinople,  till  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  feraglio,  where 
they  left  it,  after  having  given  the  Grand  Signor  to  underftand  that 
they  were  refolved  to  have  the  grand  vizir  Ibrahim  pacha  delivered 
alive  into  their  hands.  This  unreafonable  demand  difcovered  more 
plainly  to  the  Sultan  the  evil  intentions  of  his  feditious  fubjedts, 
and  began  now  too  late  to  convince  him  of  his  former  errors.  He 
now  determined,  once  more,  to  try  whether  there  was  any  poflibility 
of  gaining  his  ends  by  negotiation;  to  which  end  he  made  choice  of 
an  ulema  by  name  Ifpirzade,  who,  was  fegh  of  the  royal  mofque  of 
Santa  Sophia,  a man  in  whom  he  had  always  placed  a more  than 
ufual  confidence,  without  fufpedting  him  capable  of  an  adtion, 
that  tended  to  infidelity.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  for  that  exemplary 
juftice  and  integrity,  which  he  had  hitherto  profeffed  in  all  his 
adtions,  Sultan  Achrnet  chofe  this  perfon  to  pafs  over  to  the  camp  at 
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the  etmeidan,  in  order  to  plead  his  caufe  in  the  public  aflembly  of 
the  rebels.  Ifpirzade  being  admitted  before  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition 
declared  the  tenor  of  his  commiffion,  which  was  to  affure  them  that 
J the  three  bodies  were  in  reality  what  they  were  pretended  to  be,  and 
to  beg  of  them  that  as  they  had  obtained  the  end  of  their  defires  in 
the  death  of  the  two  objedts  of  the  public  deteftation,  they  would 
difperfe  the  multitude,  and  reftore  the  empire  to  its  former  ftate  of 
tranquillity.  Patrona,  (who  was  now  foie  commander  of  the  rebels, 
by  the  flight  of  Emir  all,  who  upon  the  firft  notice  of  the  grand 
vizir’s  death  made  his  efcape  loaded  with  riches,  fince  which  he  has 
never  once  been  heard  of,)  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer  to  a requefl 
of  fo  reafonable  a nature,  declared  to  the  ulema,  that  both  he  and  his 
followers  as  they  had  no  reafon  to  be  difcontented  with  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  Grand  Signor,  could  not  think  themfelves  any  other 
than  obliged  to  give  credit  to  all  the  aflurances  that  came  from  fo 
worthy  a fovereign  ; but  as  many  of  thofe  were  abfent,  whofe  advice 
was  neceflary  before  he  could  come  to  any  determination,  he  begged 
.him  to  return  to  the  etmeidan  the  next  day,  at  which  time  he 
fhould  receive  a decifive  anfwer.  In  the-  mean  time  the  janiflaries, 
who  found  themfelves  without  a chief,  by  reafon  of  the  flight  of 
all  their  officers,  and  the  banifhment  of  their  commander  in  chief, 
refolved  to  All  up  the  vacancies  by  their  own  authority.  They 
were  fome  time  before  they  could  pitch  upon  a perfon  worthy  the 
high  dignity  of  janiflar  aga,  till  at  laft,  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
named  Spailar  Zarzifi,  they  met  with  a poor  cobler;  who,  though 
he  had  been  formerly  of  the  order  of  the  janiflaries,  was  now- 
reduced  to  this  mean  condition.  Such  was  the  perfon  whom  they 
efteemed  worthy  the  honour  of  being  conftituted  chief  of  their  order  ; 
to  which  end  having  made  known  their  intentions  to  him,  and 
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meeting  with  a refufal  from  the  aftonifhed  cobler,  they  im-  Revolu- 
mediately  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  tore  him  by  force  out  of  his  Const  a n- 
(hop,  and  conveyed  him  away  in  triumph  to  the  camp  at  the  etme-  J'i””  “ 
idan,  where  he  was  unanimoufly,  by  every  one’s  confent,  except  his  ^ 

own,  declared  aga  of  the  janiffaries,  who  at  the  fame  time  nominated 
for  his  chiagia,  or  lieutenant,  Mouflou,  the  fecond  chief  of  the 
rebels.  They  afterwards  conftituted  a cul  chiagiafi,  or  lieutenant  of 
the  whole  order,  and  named  feveral  ferdengeftis  to  fupply  the 
vacancies  which  had  been  caufed  by  the  flight  of  the  zorbazis,  or 
colonels  of  regiments.  Sultan  Achmet  had  been  a little  comforted 
by  the  report  of  his  laft  meifenger,  till  having  received  notice  of 
thefe  new  promotions,  his  former  apprehenfions  were  again  re- 
newed. Notwithftanding  he  was  now  almoft  hopelefs  of  fuccefs,  he 
fent  once  more  for  Ifpirzade,  giving  him  another  commiflion  much 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  former,  withal  recommending  to  him  to 
a£t  in  this  critical  conjuncture  with  his  already  approved  fidelity, 
and  alluring  him  that  if  he  fucceeded  in  his  embaffy,  he  would  not 
fail  rewarding  him  as  the  preferver  of  his  life  and  empire.  Ifpir- 
zade having  given  the  Sultan  frefh  affurances  of  his  fincerity  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  fervice,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  rebels, 
where  being  introduced  into  the  public  affembly,  and  having  de- 
clared his  commiflion,  he  found  by  their  anfwer  that  they  were 
wholly  well  inclined  towards  the  perfon  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and 
difpofed  to  continue  him  in  the  polfeflion  of  his  throne  and  empire. 

The  traitor,  who  now  began  to  pull  off  the  mafk,  highly  praifed  the 
faithful  fentiments  of  the  multitude;  who,  though tlefs  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  expofed  themfelves,  were  refolved  to  prefer  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  to  their  own  private  fafety.  He,  however, 
told  them,  that  he  thought  himfelf,  in  the  character  of  a brother 
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Revolu-  mufulman,  obliged  to  inform  them  of  the  inevitable  dangers  which 
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Constan-  muft  follow  their  .prefent  manner  of  proceeding;  after  which  he 

11^1730.  would  leave  them  to  purfue  what  they  thought  moft  juft  and  equit- 

' J~" 1 -r  able.  He  then  expatiated  before  them  upon  the  revengeful  temper 

of  the  Grand  Signor,  not  omitting  the  cruelties  he  had  exercifed- 
upon  thofe  who  had  depofed  his  father  Sultan  Muftapha,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  by  their  means  that  he  was  raifed  to  the 
fovereign  authority  ; alluring  the  members  of  the  aflembly  that  they 
had  no  reafon  to  expedt  a better  fate,  if  they  perfifted  in  their  refo- 
lutions  fo  favourable  to  a perfon  who  had  already  fhewed  himfelf 
guilty  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude.  Thefe  public  fpirited  fentiments 
were  immediately  approved  of  by  Deli  Ibrahim  effendi,  who  had 
been  raifed  by  the  rebel’s  to  the  dignity  of  ftamboul  effendi,  ever 
fince  which  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  fhewing  himfelf 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  fedition.  The  example  of  this* 
unworthy  ulema  was  foon  followed  by  feveral  other  chiefs  of  the 
rebellion,  who  having  extolled  the  integrity  of  the  treacherous 
Ifpirzade,  declared  unanimoufly  that  he  was  the  only  perfon  who 
could  be  intrufted  to  carry  to  the  Grand  Signor  the  fatal  news  of 
his  being  no  longer  fovereign  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  Ifpirzade,. 
notwithftanding  his  obligations  to  the  Sultan,  fhewed  himfelf  highly 
contented  with  the  honour  that  was  done  him  in  being  employed  in 
an  affair  of  fo  great  importance.  Full  of  thefe  bafe  fentiments  he 
returned  to  the  feraglio,  where  he  found  the  Grand  Signor  waiting; 
with  the  utmoft  impatience  to  be  informed  of  the  refult  of  his  nego- 
tiation. The  Sultan  upon  the  return  of  his  emiffary  Was,  however, 
rurprized  at  the  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  manner  in  which  he 
entered  his  apartment,  by  which  he  already  forefaw  fome  fataL 
event.  He  had,  notwithftanding,  the  courage  to  afk  him  boldly- 
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concerning  the  fuccefs  of  his  embafly,  and  was  equally  fhocked  and  R.evolu- 
aftonifhed  at  being  anfwered  by  the  traitor,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his  Const a^I 
negotiations  had  been  fuch,  as  he  had  always  wifhed  and  expected,  ^N,0PoE 

fmce  he  now  came  to  inform  him  that  the  rebels  infilled  upon  his  

depofal,  without  which  they  declared  that  they  would  never  difperfe 
and  lay  down  their  arms.  The  unfortunate  Sultan  finding  by  this 
infolent  fpeech,  that  all  his  hopes  were  vanilhed,  turning  towards 
the  traitor,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  him,  that  the  will  of  the 
nation  fhould  be  obeyed  ; but  that  the  Supreme  God  would  not 
fuffer  fuch  a flagrant  piece  of  treachery,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of,  to 
remain  long  unpunifhed.  Thefe  laft  prophetic  words  of  the  Grand 
Signor  were  foon  after  verified;  fmce  that  fame  week  Ifpirzade  and 
his  whole  family  were  attacked  by  the  plague,  which  carried  them 
all  to  their  graves.  Sultan  Achmet,  after  having  commanded  the 
traitor  to  be  turned  out  of  the  feraglio,  went  immediately  to  the 
apartment  of  his  nephew  Sultan  Mahmoud ; and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  led  him  into  the  imperial  chamber,  where,  having  placed  him 
upon  the  throne,  and  wifhed  him  an  happy  reign,  he  advifed  him 
never  to  give  too  much  credit  to  thofe,  who  feemed  defirous  of 
infinuating  themfelves  into  his  favour ; if  he  intended  to  maintain 
himfelf  long  in  poffelfion  of  a dignity;  which  he  himfelf  had  forfeited 
by  trufting  too  much  to  unworthy  minifters.  After  this,  having 
paid  him  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  retired  and 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  an  apartment,  which  was  configned  to  him, 
together  with  an  attendance  fuitable  to  his  prefent  humble  condi- 
tion. It  was  exaCUy  at  the  hour  of  midnight  when  Sultan  Mah- 
moud was  in  this  manner  unexpectedly  inverted  with  the  fovereign 
authority.  The  minifters,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  feraglio, 
immediately  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Grand  Signor, 

l r.  while 
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Re vol u-  while  difpatches  were  Pent  to  the  rebels,  and  to  the  houfes  of  the 
Const  a n Principal  ulemahs,  to  inform  them  of  this  fudden  revolution.  The 
tinople  grand  vizir  and  chiagia  were  that  fame  night  confirmed  in  their 

IN  I73O.  ° 

.» employments,  and  Emirzazade  declared  fegh  iflam  in  the  room  of 
Abdula  effendi,  who  was  then  in  banifhment,  and  Zulali  effendi,  a 
perfon  propofed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  was,  inftead  of  Ifaac 
effendi,  conllituted  cadilefkier  of  Anatolia.  The  next  morning,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  was  affembled  the  whole  body  of  the  grandees 
of  the  empire,  among  whom  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  took  their 
feats.  In  prefence  of  this  affembly  was  proclaimed  and  figned  the 
ghozet,  or  confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  new  Sultan ; after 
which  they  expreffed  their  homage  by  killing  the  hem  of  the  Grand 
Signor’s  garment.  Thefe  ceremonies  being  performed,  the  grand 
vizir  entered  into  poffeffion  of  the  palace  belonging  to  his  office, 
giving  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Grand  Signor,  by  the 
mefins  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  his  dominions ; and  commanding  all  the  magiftrates  to  appear  in 
their  refpe&ive  offices : hoping  by  thefe  means  to  reflore  the  city  to 
its  former  tranquillity.  The  dignity  of  reis  effendi  having  been  for. 
fome  time  vacant,  by  the  profcription  of  Mehemet  effendi,  that 
office  was  delivered  to  Effek  Solyman  effendi,  and  the  tefterdar  ali 
effendi  was  confirmed  in  his  employment,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
miniflers,  who  had  been  nominated  and  invefted  in  their  offices  ac- 
cording to  the  decrees  of  the  rebels.  The  grand  vizir  imagined,  not 
without  fome  foundation,  that  he  fhould  by  thefe  artful  proceedings 
foon  put  an  end  to  the  fedition ; but  it  was  not  long  before  he  faw  his 
expectations  frnftrated,  fince  Patrona,  who  remained  fupreme  direc- 
tor of  the  rebels,  gave  frefh  orders  to  attack  the  houfes  of  the. 
profcribed  perfons,  declaring  himfelf  refolved  to  have  them  all  alive 


in 
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ill  his  hands ; apd  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  vaivode  of  Galata,  Revolu- 

TION  AT 

who,  as  was  mentioned  before,  had  formerly  fentenced  his  death.  He  Const  an. 

entered  into  his  houfe  at  Galata,  where  having  found  a fum  of  money 

confifting  in  fix  thoufand  piaftres,  he  fent  for  all  the  poor  Jews, v-  ^ 

Greeks,  and  Armenians,  and  from  out  of  the  windows  Hung  it  among 

them  by  handfuls,  declaring  to  them  that  it  was  no  more  than  what 

was  their  due,  fincc  it  was  part  of  the  robberies  of  their  unworthy 

governor.  Returning  hence  to  the  camp  in  the  etmeidan,  he  fent 

orders  to  the  grand  vizir  to  depofe  the  new  capitan  pacha,  in  which 

he  was  inftantly  obeyed,  Ghafis  Achmet  pacha,  fon-in-law  to  the 

laft  fultan  Achmet,  being  conftituted  in  his  room.  He  afterwards 

fent  to  demand  a private  audience  of  the  Grand  Signor,  whom  he 

dignified  with  the  honourable  title  of  his  creature;  he  was  admitted 

without  the  leaft  hefitation  into  the  royal  prefence,  where,  after 

having  exaggerated  the  ill-conduft  of  the  late  government,  he  took 

upon  him  to  advife  the  Sultan  to  a£t  upon  no  other  principles  than 

thofe  of  juftice  and  religion,  if  he  was  defirous  of  meeting  with  a 

more  happy  deftiny  than  his  unfortunate  uncle.  He  farther  added, 

that  it  would  be  neceflary  towards  his  greater  fecurity  in  the  throne 

to  extirpate  all  thofe,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  criminal 

miniftry ; at  the  fame  time  giving  him  a lift  of  the  guilty  perfons, 

whom  he  begged  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  to  immediate  puniffi- 

ment.  Sultan  Mahmoud  aflured  him,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  put 

In  practice  his  wholefome  inftruftions,  affirming  that  he  ffiould  always 

remain  grateful  for  the  favours,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 

and  perfuading  him  to  let  him  know  what  recompence  he  expected, 

fince  that  and  all  his  other  demands  fhould  be  inftantly  fulfilled.  Pa- 

trona  replied,  that  he  very  well  knew  the  rewards  due  to  rebels, 

but  as  he  was  certain  that  he  had  never  deferved  that  character, 

having 
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Rhvolv-  having  atfted  only  in  the  defence  of  juftice  and  religion,  he  hoped 
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Constan-  to  meet  with  a better  treatment.  He  farther  added,  that  the 
inNi°73oE  onlY  recompence,  which  he  expe&ed  for  his  paft  fervices,  was  the 
4.,,,—,-  —'enjoyment  of  his  fovereign’s  good  opinion,  and  the  execution  of 
t-hofe  inftrudtions,  which  were  fo  neceffary  towards  the  advantage 
of  the  empire.  Hence  he  went  to  the  grand  vizir,  whom  he  gave  to 
underftand,  that  it  would  be  requifite  to  order  the  immediate  depofal 
of  Bengli  ghirai  ghan,  prince  of  the  Crimsean  Tartars,  who  had 
fhewed  himfelf  a favourer  of  the  late  government,  defiring  that 
Gaplan  ghirai  ghan,  who  was  then  at  Burfa,  might  be  fent  for  to 
Gonftantinople  to  fucceed  him.  Mehemet  pacha  anfwered,  that  as  his 
own  authority  was  not  fufficient  to  decide  an  affair  of  that  confequence,. 
he  would  not  fail  communicating  it  to  the  Grand  Signor;  who,  he 
was  perfuaded,  would  be  very  ready  to  ad  in  all  things  according  to 
the  advice  of  fo  faithful  a counfellor,  as  the  perfon  to  wham  he  was, 
indebted  for  his  promotion  to  the  fovereign  authority.  He  afterwards, 
befeeched  him  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  "to  difperfe  the  multitude,, 
and  reftore  the  Rate  to  its  long  wifhed  for  tranquillity.  Patrona,  who. 
expreffed  himfelf  thoroughly  contented  with  the  proceedings  of  the. 
grand  vizir,  affured  him  that  he  would  ufe  his  utmoft  authority  to  that, 
end ; inftead  of  which,  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  camp, 
he  fu.mmoned  the  general  affembly  of  his  adherents,  before  whom, 
he  publicly  declared  the  grand  vizir’s  ill-defigns,  who  awaited  only 
an  opportunity  to  follow  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  his  unworthy 
predeceffor,  perfuading  them  that  their  union  and  refolution  was  now 
more:  than  ever  neceffary,  and  adding  for  their  farther  encourage- 
ment, that  it  would.be.  abfolutely  proper  not  to  entertain  the  leaft, 
thoughts  of  coming  to  an  accommodation,  till  they  had  received  tha 
ufual  donation  from  the.  new  Grand  Signor. . Patrona  having  in  thist 
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manner  induced  his  partizans  to  approve  of  his  advice,  difpatched  an 
exprefs  to  the  grand  vizir,  to  inform  him  of  the  refolution  of  the 
affembly  not  to  difperfe  the  multitude,  till  they  had  received  the 
euftomary  donation.  Mehemet  pacha  defirous  of  removing  this  as 
well  as  all  other  obftacles  to  the  public  tranquillity,  ordered  the 
immediate  regulation  of  all  things  for  the  coronation  of  the  new 
Sultan,  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  mofque  at  Eiup,  and  which, 
as  ufual,  muft  precede  the  donations  to  the  different  bodies  of  militia. 
It  was  not  long  before  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  performance 
of  the  intended  ceremony,  at  which  time  the  Grand  Signor  ex- 
preffing  his  unwillingnefs  to  appear  in  public  amidft  fo  many  thou- 
fands  of  armed  rebels,  ordered  the  grand  vizir  to  let  them  know, 
that  if  they  intended  to  affifl  at  the  fundion,  it  was  expedited  that 
they  fhculd  appear  unarmed,  as  became  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeds. 
This  demand,  however  reafonable,  was  objeded  to  by  Patrona,  who 
declared  in  the  name  of  the  multitude,  that  it  was  his  will  and 
pleafuie,  that  the  janiffaries  fhould  appear  all  in  arms  to  add  luftre 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  ceremony.  Sultan  Mahmoud  finding 
that  there  was  no  way  of  over-ruling  the  infolence  of  the  rebels, 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  condefcend  to  their  demands;  and  having  fettled 
all  the  neceffary  precautions  for  his>  fafety,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
coronation  on  the  Friday  following.  When  the  appointed  time 
came,  the  Grand  Signor  iffued  out  of  the  feraglio,  attended  by  the 
minifters  of  ftate,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony;;  and  with  all  the 
pomp  and  magnificence- ufual  on  the  like  occafions.  The  fireets 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs  were  lined  with  a double  row  of 
janiffaries,  while  the  beginning  of  the  proceffion  was  compofed  of 
the  whole  body  of  ferdengeftis  headed  by  Patrona  Ghalil,  in  the 
habit-  of  a common  janiffary,  who  mounted  upon  a fine  horfe  con- 
tinued.. 
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Revolu-  tinned  all  the  time  to  fcatter  whole  handfuls  of  fequins  among  the 
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Constan-  multitude,  who  followed  him  with  continual  acclamations  in  praife 

^Nj°73o.E  °f  his  valour  and  generofity.  As  foon  as  the  Grand  Signor  had 
— ‘~~J  entered  the  mofque,  he  was  girded  with  the  royal  fabre,  which 
among  the  Turks  fupplies  the  place  of  coronation;  and  having  gone 
through  the  other  ceremonies,  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  feraglio 
by  water,  that  he  might  be  no  longer  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  infolence 
of  his  fubje&s.  The  next  morning  Patrona,  with  a defign  of 
reimburfing  himfelf  the  expences  of  his  late  expedition,  broke  into 
the  palace  of  the  deceafed  Mehemet  chiagia,  which  was  fituated  in 
that  part  of  the  city  called  cafanzilar,  where  in  fearching  the  apart- 
ments he  found  a chefl  containing  fix  thoufand  purfes  in  coined 
money,  befides  feveral  curiofities  of  very  great  value.  Part  of 
thefe  riches  he  generoufly  diflributed  among  his  followers,  retaining 
much  the  fmallefl  portion  of  them  for  his  own  private  ufe.  One  of 
the  ferdengeflis,  who  was  admitted  to  his  fhare  of  this  plunder, 
thought  this  the  moll  proper  conjuncture  to  make  his  long  pre- 
meditated efcape  ; to  which  end  he,  in  the  night  time,  attempted  to 
pafs  the  gate  of  baluc  pazar,  loaded  with  riches  to  a very  great  value, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  that  he  might  enjoy 
his  acquifitions  among  his  friends  and  relations.  He  had,  however, 
the  misfortune  to  be  flopped  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who 
feized  upon  his  treafure,  at  the  fame  time  treating  him  with  the 
name  of  rebel  and  public  robber.  This  proceeding  of  the  cuftomers 
fo  incenfed  the  body  of  rebels,  who  thought  their  character  called  in 
queftion  by  the  reproaches  and  infult  offered  to  one  of  their  partizans, 
that  the  next  morning  Mouflou,  followed  by  a numerous  attendance, 
pafled  over  to  the  cuflom-houfe,  where  he  infilled  upon  having  thofe 
perfons  delivered  into  his  hands,  who  had  abufed  and  robbed  one  of 

his 
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Bis  officers;  but  finding  that  they  had  already  made  their  efcape,  he  Revolu- 
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contented  himfelf  with  feizing  upon  the  public  treafure  ; after  which  Const  an. 
having  ordered  to  each  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  a reward  of  an  ^i^o! 
hundred  baftinadoes,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp  at  the 
etmeidan.  In  the  mean  time  the  government,  which  was  wholly 
employed  in  raifing  the  fums  neceffiary  for  the  promifed  donation, 
was  highly  difpleafed  at  thefe  irregular  proceedings,  by  which  all 
their  meafures  were  rendered  ineffectual.  Upon  this  account  the 
grand  vizir  fent  word  to  Patrona,  that  as  all  his  plunders  and  feizures 
tended  to  the  diffipation  of  the  public  revenue,  they  could  be  by  no 
means  permitted,  for  which  reafon  he  begged  of  him  to  put  a flop  to  all 
irregularities  of  this  nature,  efpecially  as  he  could  not  but  be  acquainted, 
with  the  prefent  neceffities  of  the  public  treafury,  which  mu  ft  fhortly 
furnifh  the  fums  requifite  for  the  promifed  donation.  Patrona, 
thoroughly  refenting  this  haughty  admonition,  refolved  to  give  the 
vizir  immediate  proofs  of  his  indignation.  To  this  end  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  already  of  his  own  accord  determined  to  prevent  all 
inconveniences  of  this  fort,  being  thoroughly  watchful  of  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  at  the  fame  time  let  him  know,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  multitude  to  have  the  head  of  befir  aga,  who 
although  he  had  been  chifiar  aga  to  the  depofed  Sultan,  was  ftill 
continued  in  the  fame  employment  by  the  prefent  Grand  Signor, 

This  eunuch,  who  was  originally  a creature  of  Ibrahim  pacha,  had 
rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  fkill  and  experience  in  public  affairs, 
which  gained  him  the  general  character  of  one  of  the  ableft  politi- 
cians of  the  whole  empire.  Patrona,  who  imagined  that  this  befir 
aga  fecretly  directed  the  grand  vizir,  whofe  incapacity  he  was  by  no 
means  unacquainted  with,  refolved  as  foon  as  poffible  to  rid  himfelf 
of  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  A few  days'  afterwards,  however,  find- 
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ing  that  his  orders  had  not  been  put  in  execution,  he  went  to  the 
palace  of  the  .grand  vizir,  accompanied  by  a fufficient  number  of 
ferdengeftis,  with  a refolution  to  accomplifh  what  he  had  at  flrft 
* propofed.  Mehemet  pacha  out  of  his  wonted  meeknefs  and  irrefolu- 
tion  behaved  to  him  with  the  utmoft  condefcenfion  and  fubmiffion, 
while  Nideli  ali  chiagia  incenfed  at  fuch  flagrant  infolence  infilled 
that  Patroila  had  no  right  to  pretend  to  regulate  the  Grand  Signor’s 
harem,  of  which  beftr  aga  was  no  more  than  a Ample  infpeCtor,  in- 
termeddling in  no  other  affairs  than  thofe  tending  towards  his 
mailer’s  private  pleafures  ; and  therefore  it  would  be  the  utmoft 
inhumanity  to  deprive  the  Sultan  of  fo  neceffary  an  inftrument  of 
his  happinefs.  Patrona,  furprifed  at  the  chiagia’s  prefumption,  an- 
fwered  him  with  his  ufual  arrogance,  which  fo  incenfed  the  other, 
that  he  let  flip  many  unguarded  expreflions,  giving  his  adverfary 
the  frequent  name  of  traitor,  rebel,  and  difturber  of  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  empire.  Patrona,  who  was  of  a difpofition  by  no 
means  capable  of  bearing  fuch  an  open  oppofition  to  his  authority, 
without  uttering  another  word  retired  to  his  camp  at  the  etmeidan, 
-whence  he  fent  immediate  orders  to  the  grand  vizir  to  depofe  and 
imprifon  the  chiagia,  protefting  that  if  his  commands  were  not 
inftantly  complied  with,  he  fhould  himfelf  foon  feel  the  effeCts  of 
his  juft  indignation.  Mehemet  pacha,  who  was  not  in  a condition 
to  difpute  the  authority  of  the  rebel,  after  having  given  notice  to  the 
Grand  Signor  of  this  unexpected  accident,  immediately  conferred  the 
dignity  of  chiagia  upon  Muftapha  Bei,  who  had  ferved  the  late  vizir 
in  the  character  of  capzilar  chiagiafi,  at  the  fame  time  ordering  the 
imprifonment  of  the  imprudent  Nideli  in  the  houfe  of  the  bas  bach* 
culu,  to  whofe  care  he  was  intrufted.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  farther 
with  Patrona,  and  incline  him  to  defift  from  his  demand,  in  relation 
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to  the  chiilar  aga,  he  of  his  own  accord  honoured  one  of  his  par- 
ticular favourites,  a perfon  who  had  been  moft  active  in  the  rebellion, 
by  name  Dervis  aga,  with  the  office  of  zaulbaffii  ; at  the  fame  time 
conferring  upon  others  of  hispartizans  feveral  of  the  moft  diftinguiffied 
employments  of  the  empire;  upon  which  Patrona  feemed  contented 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  vizir,  whom  he  began  to  confider 
in  no  other  light  than  as  one  of  his  dependents  and  creatures.  The  foie 
bufinefs  of  the  government  at  this  time  was  to  raife  the  fums  of 
money,  which  had  been  promifed  to  all  the  different  bodies  of  militia. 
There  were  found  in  the  palace  of  Ibrahim  pacha,  agreeable  to  his 
laft  declaration,  fix  thoufand  purfes  of  coined  money,  and  in  that  of 
Mehemet  chiagia  three  thoufand,  though  it  was  very  well  known, 
that  thefe  fums  were  but  a very  fmall  portion  of  the  wealth  of  thofe 
two  minifters,  who  had  been  always  efteemed  poffeffors  of  immenfe 
treafures.  Upon  this  confideration  there  was  a ftri<ft  fearch  made 
after  the  remainder  of  their  effe&s,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  capitan 
pacha.  This  inquiry  was  fruitlefs,  till  the  writings  of  Mehemet 
chiagia  were  at  laft  found  in  the  hands  of  a Greek,  to  whom  he  had 
configned  them  before  the  unhappy  period  of  his  difgrace.  There 
were  difcovered  among  thefe  writings  feveral  inventories  of  money 
and  jewels  to  an  immenfe  value,  though  it  was  abfolutely  unknown 
in  whofe  hands  thefe  vaft  riches  were  depofited.  In  confequence  of 
this  difcovery  immediate  orders  were  iffued  out  for  the  imprifonment 
of  all  the  domeftics  of  the  late  chiagia,  though  all  to  no  purpofe,  fince 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  avow  his  utter  ignorance 
in  relation  to  the  affair  in  queftion.  Finding  that  no  other  means 
availed,  it  was  agreed  that  they  Ihould  all  be  tortured  till  they  were 
brought  to  confeffion.  Nothing  could  poffibly  exceed  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  who  knowing  that  it  was  by  no  means 
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Revolu-  in  their  power  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  government,  had  no 
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Constan-  other  profpeCt  before  their  eyes,  than  that  of  dying  in  the  mod; 
rNNj°73o?  excruciating  torments.  As  this  unjuft  decree  was  foon  noifed  about 
- — v — Conftantinople,  it  happened  to  come  to  the  ears  of  Muftapha  aga, 
the  only  depofitary  of  the  fecret,  who  had  been  employed  by  Me- 
hemet  chiagia  in  the  office  of  harem  chiagiafi,  and  honoured  with 
his  particular  truft  and  confidence.  Muftapha,  out  of  compaffion  to 
his  innocent  companions,  who  were  unjuftly  expofed  to  a cruel 
death,  forfook  his  retreat ; and  demanded  immediate  admittance  to 
the  prefence  of  the  grand  vizir,  to  whom  he  declared,  that  he  had 
an  affair  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  impart.  Being  introduced  to 
that  minifter,  he  began  by  making  himfelf  known  to  him,  and 
claiming  his  protection : he  then  proceeded  to  affure  him  that  he  was 
the  only  perfon,  who  had  ever  been  entrufted  with  the  fecret  of  the 
real  fubftance  of  his  deceafed  mafter,  for  which  reafon  he  begged 
that  his  innocent  companions  might  be  fet  at  liberty;  promifing  to 
difeover  the  effeCts  of  the  late  chiagia,  even  to  the  laft  afpre ; pro- 
tefting  that  he  thought  himfelf  entirely  freed  from  the  imputation  of 
infidelity  by  the  death  of  his  mafter,  in  confequence  of  which  it 
became  his  duty  to  put  his  lawful  heir,  the  Grand  Signor,  in  poffef- 
iion  of  his  riches.  After  this  he  conduded  the  grand  vizir  himfelf 
into  a fubterraneous  paffage  contiguous  to  his  late  mafter’s  palace,  in 
which  were  difeovered  feveral  iron  chefts,  containing  in  all  fixty 
thoufand  purfes  in  coined  money,  befides  jewels  and  other  valuable 
effeCts,  which  amounted,  by  a moderate  computation,  to  the  fame 
fum ; all  which  was  immediately  feized  upon,  and  appropriated  to 
the  Grand  Signor’s  fervice.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  Me- 
hemet  chiagia  raifed  thefe  immenfe  treafures  at  the  expence  of  the 
fubjeCt,  by  aCting  upon  principles  oppofite  to  that  honour  and  honefty 
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which  he  ev6r  profefied  throughout  all  his  actions  j for  that  reafon 
it  is  but  juftice  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man  to  free  him  from 
fo  falfe  an  imputation,  by  pointing  out  the  real  methods,  which  he 
took  to  accumulate  fuch  vaft  riches.  It  is  certain  that  no  chiagia, 
fhould  he  maintain  himfelf  in  his  office  even  for  a longer  feries  of 
years,  and  behave,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  adminiftration,  in 
the  moll  rapacious  manner,  would  ever  be  able  to  fee  himfelf  in 
poffeffion  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  riches  of  Mehemet  chiagia:  fince  it 
is  well  known  that  the  yearly  revenue  of  that  employment,  includ- 
ing all  fupernumerary  advantages,  cannot  poffibly  exceed  a thoufand 
purfes  a year.  Mehemet  chiagia,  whofe  fuperior  genius  diftinguifh- 
ed  him  from  the  common  race  of  mankind,  had  by  his  induftry 
difcovered  a method  of  enriching  himfelf  without  being  of  any  pre- 
judice to  the  public.  He  had  obtained  of  the  Grand  Signor  a grant 
of  the  property  of  the  filvermines  in  Natolia,  which,  having  been, 
much  neglected  of  late,  brought  in  to  the  public  no  more  than  two 
hundred  purfes  a year,  inftead  of  which  Mehemet  chiagia  engaged 
himfelf  to  pay  fix  hundred  annually.  As  foon  as  he  was  declared 
proprietor  he  increafed  the  number  of  workmen,  and  employed 
three  thoufand  purfes  a year  in  buying  up  the  filver  ore,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  had  been  hitherto  fold  by  the  infpedtors  and  workmen 
to  the  Perfians,  which  commerce  he  prohibited  under  pain  of  death. 
The  ore,  which  he  bought  up  in  this  manner,  was  only  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  being  the  portion  which  was 
allotted  to  the  workmen,  and  which  they  had  till  now  the  liberty  of 
difpofing  of  as  they  pleafed.  The  whole  product  of  the  mines  was  in 
this  manner  colle&ed  into  the  hands  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  tranf- 
porting  it  to  Conftantinople,  after  having  refined  it,  and  extracted 
the  gold  from  the  filver,  fold  it  at  the  current  price  of  feventy 
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Constan-  tion,  Rood  him  in  no  more  than  forty-five,  fo  that  out  of  feventy 
iNN|073of  he  gained  twenty-five,  which  advantage  alone  will  eafily  account 
*"  v — for  the  fums  of  money  difcovered  after  his  death.  By  this  means 

he  not  only  raifed  his  own  fortune,  without  being  guilty  of  the 
leaf!  difhonefiy,  but  was  alfo  of  a very  confiderable  advantage  to 
the  public,  by  encreafing  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  four  hundred 
purfes  a year.  As  foon  as  the  government  had  taken  poffeffion  of 
thefe  treafures,  it  was  notified  to  the  rebels,  that  they  fhould  come 
the  next  day  and  receive  the  donation.  It  was  ordered,  to  prevent 
confufion,  that  all  thofe  who  had  received  their  {hare  fhould  have 
their  names  regiftred,  by  which  regulation  the  cul  chiagiafi  Abdula 
aga  perceived  that  many  prefented  themfelves  a fecond  and  third 
time  demanding  their  {hares;  which  unjuR  proceedings  he  relenting 
in  an  imprudent  manner  was  without  delay  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude. In  the  mean  time  Zanum  Ghoza,  a man  remarkable  for  his 
cunning  and  refolution,  who  had  been  formerly  honoured  with  the  dig- 
nity of  capitan  pacha,  and  was  lately  raifed  to  the  office  of  pacha  of 
Salonicha,  hearing  of  the  troublefome  fituation  of  affairs  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  thought  this  the  moR  proper  time  for  one  of  his  turbu- 
lent difpofition  to  obtain  advancement..  He,  to  this  end,  by  under- 
hand means,  procured  his  being  recalled  to  the  capital ; which  the 
government  being  apprifed  of  thought  proper  to  bring  him  over  to 
their  party,  fince  a perfon  of  his  character  might  be  a very  proper 
inRrument  towards  effecting  their  defigns,.  which  were  wholly  bent 
Upon  appeafing  the  fedition.  With,  this  view  he  was  decreed,  before 
his  arrival  at  ConRantinople,  a fecond  time  capitan  pacha,  in  the 
room  of  Ghafis  Achmet  pacha,  who  was  declared  pacha  of  Saida; 
being  judged  no  longer  proper  for  his  former  office,  fince  he  was. 

fhrewdly 
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fhrewdly  fufpe&ed  of  having  for  fome  time  entertained  fecret  cor-  Revolu- 
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refpondences  with  the  rebels.  Patrona,  who  readily  comprehended  Constan- 
the  defign  of  the  government  in  the  choice  of  Zanum  Ghoza,  to  ^1730! 

hinder  a proceeding  fo  difadvantageous  to  his  intereds,  ordered  the  ' J 

grand  vizir  to  confirm  Achmet  pacha  in  his  employment;  which 
command  was  indantly  obeyed,  notwithdanding  Achmet  pacha  had 
already  forfaken  his  feraglio  in  the  arfenal,  which  belonged  to  him  as 
capitan  pacha.  At  this  interval  arrived  at  Condantinople  Caplan 
ghirai  ghan,  who  had  been  declared  fovereign  of  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tars. This  prince  was  received  by  the  government  with  the  ufual 
formalities,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  late  Mehemet  chiagia  in 
the  bacze  capiffi.  A few  days  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  the  grand  vizir,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  who  received  him  in  the  mod  affectionate  manner,  and  pre- 
fented  him  with  a robe  lined  with  a very  rich  fur,  and  a horfe 
richly  caparifoned,  declaring  him  foie  monarch  of  Tartary.  It  was 
expeCted  on  all  hands,  that  after  the  donation  the  multitude  would, 
according  to  their  promife  and  agreement,  immediately  feparate 
their  riotous  affembly  ; inftead  of  which  their  infolence  increafed 
daily,  infomuch  that  they  publicly  declared  they  would  no  longer 
lift en  to  any  propofals  from  the  part  of  the  government,  which, 
tended  to  infmuate  their  unavoidable  deftruClion.  The  miniftry,  find- 
ing that  there  were  no  farther  hopes  of  inducing  the  rebels  to  feparate 
of  their,  own  accord,  thought  proper  to  confult  among  themfelves  con- 
cerning the  mod  probable  method  of  redoring  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  grand  vizir,  with  this  intention,  fummoned  all  the  chief 
miniders  of  date  to  a general  affembly;  which,  after  many  unnecef- 
fary  deliberations,  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  refolution.  He 
had  afterwards  feveral  conferences  with  the  Tartar  ghan,  who  ad- 
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vifed  him  to  apply  to  a perfon  known  under  the  name  of  Caba  Culac 
. Ibrahim  effendi,  who  he  allured  him  was  a man  very  well  {killed  in 
affairs  of  this  nature,  infomuch  that  he  might  poffibly  be  able  to 
Jgive  him  fome  advantageous  counfel.  This  Ibrahim  effendi  had 
been  formerly  a pacha  of  two  tails ; but  being  diffatisfied  with  an 
employment  that  did  not  anfwer  his  ambitious  defires,  he  refigned 
his  office:  after  which  he  was  employed  as  chiagia,  under  chiopru- 
loglu  Numan  pacha,  commandant  of  the  province  of  Bofnia,  and 
fome  time  afterwards  officiated  in  the  fame  character^  under  the 
pacha  of  Cairo.  ' His  return  from  Cairo  was  by  means  of  the  famous 
Mehemet  chiagia,  who  being  defirous  of  refigning  his  employment, 
in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a peaceful  retire- 
ment, had  fent  for  Ibrahim  effendi  to  Conftantinople,  under  pre- 
tence of  examining  the  accounts  of  his  mailer  Abdula  pacha,  who 
during  the  time  of  his  command  at  Cairo  had  indebted  himfelf  con- 
fiderahly  to  the  public;  but  his  real  defign  was  to  appoint  him  his 
fucceffor,  as  he  efteemed  him  the  only  perfon  of  the  empire  worthy 
h:s  employment.  The  grand  vizir,  highly  fatisfied  with  the  ghan’s 
friendly  advice,  declared  Ibrahim  effendi  capzilar  chiagiafi  to  the 
Grand  Signor,  begging  him  to  find  fome  means  of  extirpating  the 
rebels,  who  every  day  became  more  infupportable.  Patrona  indeed, 
at  this  very  conjuncture,  to  fhew  his  abfolute  authority  over  the 
fubjeCts,  had  ordered  feveral  taxes  and  impofitions  to  be  laid  upon 
them  ; and  finding  that  they  were  fomewhat  tardy  in  the  payment 
of  their  contributions,  he  broke  open  feveral  houfes,  which  he 
{tripped  of  their  furniture,  and  robbed  the  patriarchal  church  of  the 
Greeks  of  all  its  ornaments,  fuch  as  filver  images  of  faints,  croffes, 
&c.  for  the  redemption  of  which  he  demanded  a very  confiderable 
fum  of  money.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered,  that  no  chriltian 

ffiould 
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{hould  prefume  to  appear  drefled  any  otherwife  than  in  a long  black 
robe,  with  black  flippers,  that  they  might  be  more  effe&ually  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  true  believers.  Notwithftanding  this  feverity,  with 
which  he  adted  towards  the  greateft  part  of  the  fubje&s,  he  did  not 
fail  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  all  fuch  as  had  been  formerly  fervice- 
able  to  him.  Nothing  could  be  a ftronger  inftance  of  his  remem- 
brance of  pall  fervices  than  his  behaviour  to  a poor  Greek,  who  was 
one  of  the  under  butchers,  that  furnilhed  the  janiflaries  with  meat. 
This  Greek,  by  name  Janaki,  had  frequently  aflifted  Patrona,  when 
he  was  only  a common  janiflary,  by  procuring  him  wine  and  pro- 
viflons,  without  infilling  upon  immediate  payment.  It  happened 
one  day  that  as  Patrona  was  riding  through  the  ftreets  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  attended  by  av  numerous  train  of  his  adherents,  that  he  call 
his  eye  upon  his  old  friend  Janaki  among  the  mob,  which  followed 
him  according  to  cullom,  uttering  acclamations  of  joy  for  his  con- 
tinual fuccefs  and  profperity.  Struck  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
favours,  which  he  had  formerly  received  at  his  hands,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  immediately  called  to  him,  giving  him  to  underftand,  that 
it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  come  that  evening  to  his  tent  in  the 
etmeidan.  Janaki,  unwilling  to  let  flip  this  favourable  opportunity  of. 
advancing  his  fortune,  came  to  the  camp  at  the  hour  appointed, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  a pri  vate  audience  of  Patrona,  who,  after 
having  returned  him  thanks  for  his  former  fervices,  commanded  him 
to  name  what  recompence  he  moll  defired,  afluring  him  that  it 
fhould  without  delay  be  granted  to  him.  The  poor  Greek,  who  had 
no  farther  knowledge,,  than  of  thofe  affairs  which  belonged  to  his 
profeflion,  replied,,  that  the  utmoll  extent  of  his  ambition  was  to 
be  conllituted  furuzibalhi,  which  office  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  of  his  own  nation  j of  which  advantage  they  had 
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been  lately  deprived  by  the  avarice  of  the  cafapbafhi,  who  was 
refolved  to  monopolize  the  whole  profits  of  the  butchery.  This 
office  had  been  granted  to  the  Greeks  by  fultan  Solyman,  and  afforded 
; the  poffeffor  a very  handfome  livelihood,  fince  it  was  the  bufinefs 
of  the  furuzibafhi,  not  only  to  fupply  the  Grand  Signor’s  feraglio 
with  meat,  but  alfo  the  whole  city  of  Conftantinople  ; and  for  this 
reafon  it  was  that  the  cafapbafhi  had  by  repeated  intrigues  obtained  a 
grant  to  have  this  office  annexed  to  his  former  employment.  Pa- 
trona,  without  the  leaf!;  hefitation,promifed  him  that  his  defires  ffiould 
be  fulfilled,  to  which  end  he  fent  an  order  to  the  cafapbafhi  to  refign 
in  favour  of  Janaki,  left  he  ffiould  feel  the  effects  of  his  indigna- 
tion. The  cafapbafhi,  who  was  very  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  fo 
confiderable  a branch  of  his  employment,  fent  immediately  for  one 
of  his  friends,  named  Arapachi  Ulafto,  who  by  reafon  of  his  fubtlety 
had  obtained  the  nick-name  of  The  Fox;  whom  he  befeeched  to 
endeavour  to  perfuade  Janaki  to  defift  from  his  demand,  giving  him 
free  liberty  to  fpend  whatever  fum  of  money  he  ffiould  judge  necef- 
fary  towards  the  conclufion  of  an  affair,  which  was  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  to  him.  Arapachi,  who  was  of  the  fame  religion  as  the 
intended  furuzibafhi,  without  delay  went  to  his  houfe,  where  he 
told  him  his  meffage;  at  the  fame  time  diffuading  him  from  pur- 
fuing  his  defigns,  and  offering  him  a large  fum  of  money  the 
more  effectually  to  induce  him  to  defift  from  his  undertaking. 
The  poor  Greek,  who  was  a man  of  a very  mean  capacity,  made 
anfwer  that  he  fhould  be  extremely  forry  to  incur  the  difpleafure 
of  the  cafapbafhi,  though  he  feared  it  was  too  late  for  him  now 
to  retraCt,  fince  his  benefactor  was  determined  to  recompenfe  him  in 
this  manner  for  his  former  fervices.  Arapachi,  who  had  already  laid 
his  projeCt  for  the  deftruCtion  of  the  unthinking  Janaki,  informed 

him 
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him  that  he  could  put  him  in  a way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  Revolv- 
at  the  fame  time  of  raffing  his  fortune  to  a much  higher  pitch  than  Constan- 
by  the  office  of  furuzibafhi,  which  was  an  employment  far  beneath 
a perfon,  who  was  looked  upon  in  fo  favourable  a light  by  the  pre-  — 
fent  government.  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  he  was 
very  well  certified  that  Patrona  had  of  late  been  much  difgufted  at 
fame  proceedings  of  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  and  that  he  had  thoughts 
of  ordering  his  depofal  ; upon  which  account  he  advifed  him  to  put  in 
for  being  declared  his  fuccefTor,  by  which  means  he  would  raife 
himfelf  to  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  profitable  dignities  of  the 
empire.  Janaki,  who  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  other’s 
treachery,  made  anfwer,  that  he  knew  himfelf  unworthy  of  fuch  an 
high  charge,  having  never  applied  himfelf  to  public  bufmefs,  and 
that  befides  there  was  another  infurmountable  obftacle  to  his  promo- 
tion to  that  dignity,  which  was  his  extreme  poverty,  that  rendered 
him  unable  to  furnifh  the  Aims  neceffary  upon  his  invefliture  in  that 
office.  This  difficulty  was,  however,  foon  removed  by  the  deceitful 
Arapachi,  who  promifed  to  procure  him,  out  of  pure  friendfhip5 
whatever  Aims  of  money  he  fhould  have  occafion  for,  and  en- 
couraged him  fo  much,  by  laying  before  him  the  profped:  of  his 
future  grandeur,  that  in  the  end  he  determined  him  to  follow  his 
perfidious  counfel.  Janaki  having  received  his  inftrud: ions  went  im- 
mediately to  Patrona,  whom  he  once  more  thanked  for  the  kindnefs 
which  he  had  expreffed  to  him  by  his  late  generous  offer,  but 
affured  him,  that  after  having  well  confidered  the  affair  he  found 
the  revenue  belonging  to  the  furuzibafhi  by  no  means  fufficient  to 
raife  him  out  , of  his  prefent  mifery  ; for  which  reafon  he  hefeeched 
him  to  honour  him  with  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Moldavia.  Pa-  • 
trona  immediately  afked  him  whether  he  could  raife  the  money 
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Revolu-  requifite  for  the  cuftomary  gift  to  the  government,  befides  what 
Constan-  would  be  neceflary  for  the  fitting  out  his  own  equipage;  and  being 
^77P3o!  anfwered  that  he  was  already  provided  with  every  thing  neceflary, 
he  let  him  know  that  his  defires  fliould  be  fulfilled,  at  the  fame 
time  alluring  him,  that  notwithflanding  the  fum  ftipulated  for  the 
public  gift  was  three  hundred  purfes,  as  he  was  his  friend,  he  would 
demand  no  more  than  one-third  of  that  fum  for  himfelf  and  his 
adherents.  The  credulous  Greek  depending  wholly  upon  the 
promifed  affiftance  of  his  friend  Arapachi,  again  profeffed  himfelf 
provided  with  the  neceflary  fums,  and  the  farther  to  infure  Patrona 
the  one  hundred  purfes,  gave  him  a writing  under  his  own  hand, 
by  which  he  declared  himfelf  his  debtor  for  that  fum.  Upon  this 
Patrona  went  immediately  to  the  grand  vizir,  to  whom  he  declared  his 
will  of  having  Janaki  declared  prince  of  Moldavia,  in  the  room  of  the 
other,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  inftantly  depofed.  Finding,  however, 
the  day  afterwards  that  his  commands  had  not  been  put  in  execution, 
he  went  a fecond  time  to  the  vizir,  of  whom  he  demanded  the  reafoft 
of  this  open  difobedience  to  his  orders,  and  being  informed  that  an 
affair  of  fuch  confequence  could  not  be  decided  by  him  without  pre- 
vioufly  confulting  the  Grand  Signor,  he  burft  out  into  a fit  of  paf- 
fion,  declaring  that  he  would  find  other  means  of  executing  his  de- 
figns,  and  that  the  vizir  fhould  foon  fee  his  own  office  in  the  hands 
of  fome  other  perfon,  who  would  exprefs  more  gratitude  to  his 
benefa&or.  Mehemet  pacha  was  thoroughly  fhocked  at  this  infolent 
behaviour,  notwithflanding  which  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  dif- 
femble  his  difcontent ; and  the  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  in  Patrona’s 
favour,  he  aflured  him  that  he  would  immediately  wait  upon  the 
Grand  Signor,  to  whom  he  would  make  known  his  orders,  befeech- 
ing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  honour  him  with  the  continuance  of 
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his  friendfhip,  of  the  advantages  of  which  he  had  always  remained  Revolv- 
wholly  fenfible,  and  protefting  that  for  the  future  he  would  be  ever  Const  Al- 
ready to  affift  him  to  the  utmcft  of  his  power.  There  were  none  of  , 
the  members  of  the  government,  who  did  not  fecretly  difapprove  of^-'— ''  ' * 

thefe  extraordinary  proceedings,  notwithftanding  which  it  was  de- 
termined, (as  there  was  no  remedy)  to  inform  the  Grand  Signor  of 
what  had  paffed,  and  to  fatisfy  the  rebel  in  his  unjuft  pretenfions. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Mouflou  appeared  at  the  grand  vizir’s 
palace  reiterating  the  former  requeft  of  Patrona,  and  advifing  him  as 
a friend  not  to  defer  the  promotion  of  the  Greek,  unlefs  he  was 
refolved  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  own  inevitable  ruin.  Mehemet  pacha 
returned  his  fincereft  thanks  to  Mouflou  for  his  friendly  counfel, 
afluring  him  that  his  defires  fhould  be  fulfilled  the  next  day,  and 
begging  of  him  that  he  would  intercede  with  Patrona  to  excufe  this 
fhort  delay,  after  which  he  fhould  without  fail  fee  his  favourite  raifed 
to  his  defired  dignity.  The  time  being  come  Janaki  was  mounted 
upon  a fine  horfe,  and  conducted  by  Mouflou  to  the  grand  vizir’s 
feraglio,  where  having  received  the  inveftiture  of  his  office  with  the 
ufual  formalities,  and  having  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  fovereign 
of  Moldavia,  he  proceeded  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  ac- 
companied by  a large  body  of  Zaufes,  to  the  patriarchal  church,  where 
the  patriarch,  for  fear  of  fubjedting  himfelf  to  fome  new  infultfrom 
the  rebels,  met  him  at  the  church  door,  and  having  ordered  the 
Te  Deum  to  be  fung,  concluded  the  ceremony,  by  wifhing  him  an 
happy  government  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Soon 
after  this  extraordinary  election  Zanum  Ghoza  arrived  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  he  was  immediately  created  a pacha  of  three  tails,  befides 
being  inverted  with  the  office  of  capitan  pacha,  which  fince  this  late 
condefcenfion  of  the  government  was  no  longer  difputed  by  the 
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rebels : upon  which  Ghafis  Achmet  pacha  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  government  that  had  been  already  allotted  to  him.  Caba  Culac 
Ibrahim  effendi,  who  at  this  time  was  the  leading  man  in  all  the 
councils,  had  thought  of  the  methods  of  appealing  the  fedition, 
though  there  were  wanting  to  the  execution  of  his  defign  two  very 
neceffary  articles,  namely,  ftrength  and  the  union  of  his  party.  To 
remove  thefe  difficulties,  the  grand  vizir  difpatched  orders  to  M-ufin 
Oglu  Abdula  pacha,  commandant  of  Romelia,  to  be  ready  upon  the 
firft  notice  to  march  to  Conftantinople,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand. 
men,  whom  he  was  to  introduce  into  the  city  with  as  much  fecrecy 
as  poffible.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  intimated  to  Zanum  Ghoza,, 
that  if  he  was  defirous  of  fignalizing  his  fidelity  to  his  fovereign, 
he  could  never  have  an  opportunity  more  favourable  than  the 
prefent.  He  was,  in  confequence  of  this,  inftru&ed  to  draw 
together  a large  body  of  levents,  under  pretence  of  equipping  a 
fquadron  of  ten  fhips,  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  in-- 
folences  of  the  Maltefe  cruifers,  who  had  of  late  made  feveral  de- 
fcents  in  different  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  Mehemet  pacha,  after, 
thefe  neceffary  precautions,  took  an  opportunity  of  waiting  upon 
Patrona,  whom  he  treated  with  more  than  ufual  civility,  praifing 
his  juftice  and  integrity,  and  befeeching  him  to  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  feparate  the  multitude,  reprefenting  to  him  how. 
highly  improper  it  was,  fince  the  exaltation  of  the  new  Grand 
Signor  to  the  fovereign  authority,,  that  there  fhould  be  at  the  fame 
time  another  form  of  government  to  limit  his  power,  which  was 
abfolutely  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  true  religion.  Patrona,  in 
fome  meafure  feduced  by  thefe  and  many  other  fair  promifes,  affined 
the  vizir  that  he  would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fulfil  his  defires, 
though  he  feared  without  fuccefs,  fince  he  found  his  partifans  as 
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yet  ftrenuous  in  the  profecution  of  their  former  meafures.  After  Revolu- 
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this  interview  the  vizir,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  defigns,  found  means  Constant 
to  feduce  feveral  chiefs  of  the  militia,  who  in  the  next  general 
affembly  declared  themfelves  fo  ftrenuoufly  in  favour  of  the  pro-  - — ~ — 
pofals  made  by  the  government,  that  it  was  at  laft  determined  that  the 
multitude  fhould  be  feparated,  upon  condition  that  there  fhould  ftill 
remain  in  the  camp  forty  companies  fele&ed  out  of  the  different 
bodies  of  militia,  to  prevent  any  future  attempt  of  the  government 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  fubjedt.  The  Grand  Signor  and  his 
minifters  were  highly  contented  with  this  new  regulation  fo  favour- 
able to  their  defigns;  and  the  more  to  exprefs  their  gratitude,  all 
thofe  who  had  promoted  this  refolution  in  the  laft  general  affembly 
were  the  next  morning  fent  for  to  the  feraglio,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Sultan  prefented  with  as  many  fine  horfes,  adorned  with  the 
richeft  furniture.  All  the  bodies  of  militia,  except  the  forty  feledt: 
companies,  being  returned  to  their  refpedtive  quarters,  the  govern- 
ment, defirous  of  gaining  them  over  wholly  to  their  party,  ordered 
a donation  of  one  hundred  purfes  to  the  janiffaries,  fifty  to  the 
zebezis,  and  as  many  to  the  topzis.  This  unexpected  liberality  had 
its  defired  effedt;  fince  all  thofe,  who  were  fharers  in  the  donation 
extolled  the  generality  of  the  Grand  Signor,  blaming  themfelves  for 
their  former  feditious  behaviour,  under  the  reign  of  fo  liberal  and 
worthy  a fovereign.  Notwithftanding  thefe  laft  regulations,  Patrana, 
at  the  head  of  the  forty  companies,  continued  to  govern  the  empire 
with  the  fame  abfolute  authority,  difpofing  of  the  higheft  preferments 
and  offices  without  any  one’s  daring  to  difpute  his  power.  The  pri- 
fons  of  the  boftanzis  were  full  of  proferibed  perfons,  the  citizens  were 
ftill  cautious  of  appearing  in  public,  the  magiftrates  defifted  from  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  all  bufinefs  was  at  a ftop,  while  the 
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Revolu-  rebels  remained  abrolute  mafters  of  the  capital.  By  this  time  the 
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Conran-  new  prince  of  Moldavia  began  too  late  to  difcover  his  error,  and 
in* ^7 30!  the  treachery  of  his  friend  Arapachi,  by  whom  being  totally  deferted 
^ ~ he  found  himfelf  unable  to  acquit  liimfelf  of  his  promifes  to  Patrona, 
who  having  to  no  purpofe  infifted  upon  his  debt,  contented  himfelf 
with  exacting  the  fame  fum  from  the  rightful  prince,  whom  he  de- 
termined to  re-eftablifh  in  his  former  authority.  To  this  end  he 
made  known  his  defigns  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  thoroughly  ap- 
proving his  refolution  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  unfortunate  janaki,  who  was  conducted  to  the  public  prifon, 
by  the  fame  Mouflou  who  had  before  invefted  him  with  his  ihort- 
lived  power.  At  this  conjuncture,  purfuant  to  his  fecret  inftruc- 
tions,  Mufin  Oglu  Abdula  pacha  arrived  at  Conftantinople,  followed 
by  a numerous  body  of  refolute  men,  who  were  introduced  in  dif- 
guife  into  the  city.  The  levents  were  alfo  all  in  readinefs,  though 
the  government  did  not  care  to  put  their  defigns  in  execution  with- 
out fome  juft  pretence  for  proceeding  to  extremities,  which  favour- 
able opportunity  at  laft  prefented  itfelf  of  its  own  accord.  Patrona, 
who  uied  to  diredt  the  grand  vizir  in  all  his  undertakings,  went  to 
him  one  morning,  where,  after  having  exaggerated  the  ill-condudt: 
of  the  Mofcovites,  who,  by  the  frequent  affiftances  they  had  lent  to 
the  Perfians,  declared  themfelves  open  enemies  to  the  Ottoman  Port, 
he  reprefented,  that  it  would  be  proper,  for  the  glory  and  intereft  of 
the  Turkilh  empire,  to  declare  war  with  them  ; offering  at  the  fame 
time  to  invade  their  country  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
companions,  and  reduce  them  by  that  means,  in  a fhort  time,  to 
the  utmoft  extremity.  Mehemet  pacha  highly  applauded  this  public- 
fpirited  propofal,  but  at  the  fame  time  told  him,  that  as  his  authority 
alone  was  not  fufficient  to  decide  an  affair  of  fo  great  confequence, 
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he  would  fummon  an  aflembly  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire,  Rbvolu- 
who  he  did  not  doubt  would  unanimoufly  approve  of  fo  glorious  a Constan- 
defign.  Patrona,  who  imagined  that  the  vizir  was  really  fatisfied 
with  his  propofal,  refolved  himfelf  to  declare  his  opinion  in  the  I— — ^ — 
public  divan,  infilling  upon  its  being  abfolutely  necefifary  towards 
promoting  the  true  intereft  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  His  defigns, 
however,  were  far  different  from  what  he  profefled,  wholly  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  intereft  of  his  own  partifans,  for  which 
reafon  he  judged  proper  to  bring  about  a declaration  of  war;  fince 
fuch  a fituation  of  affairs  would  moft  favour  the  profecution  of  his 
defigns.  He  had  already  concerted  his  meafures  with  Mouflou,  and 
feveral  of  the  ferdengeftis,  to  whom  he  promifed  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  employments  of  the  empire ; Mouflou  was  to  be  created 
capitan  pacha,  and  the  others  all  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
pacha,  while  his  own  ambition  was  contented  with  the  Ample 
office  of  grand  vizir,  and  with  being  married  to  Fatime,  fultana 
widow  of  the  deceafed  Ibrahim  pacha,  and  one  of  the  moft  accom- 
plifhed  princeffes  of  the  whole  univerfe.  On  the  day  appointed  for. 
the  general  aflembly  of  the  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  Patrona, 
attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  ferdengeftis,  took  his  place  in  the 
divan,  where  in  a ftudied  harangue  he  exalted  the  experienced 
valour  of  the  Turkifh  militia,  whom  he  reprefented  zealous  for  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  their  country ; enlarging  upon  the  perfidy  of 
the  Mofcovites,  who  had  committed  repeated  hoftilities  upon  the 
Grand  Signor’s  fubjedls,  during  their  war  with  Perfia,  whence 
he  concluded  it  neceffary  to  declare  war  with  them,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  reputation  of  the  Ottoman  Port ; which  had  been  almoft 
loft  during  the  infamous  adminiftration  of  the  late  government,  to 
the  univerfal  fhame  and  fcandal  of  Mahometifm,  The  only  perfon 
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of  this  affembly  who  had  the  courage  to  contradid  this  propofal  was 
the  Tartar  ghan.  This  prince,  as  foon  as  Patrona  had  finilhed  his 
harangue,  rofe  up,  and  declared  himfelf  of  a different  fentiment. 
He  faid  that  war  with  any  power  whatever  could  not  fail  of  turning 
out  to  his  own  particular  advantage,  fince  it  was  his  profeffion,  and 
the  only  harveft  of  his  fubjeds;  notwithftanding  which,  as  he 
forefaw  the  fatal  confequences  with  which  a declaration  of  that 
nature  might  be  attended,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  own  himfelf  of 
a different  opinion  from  that  which  hitherto  feemed  to  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  affembly.  He  afterwards  reprefented  the 
Turkifh  empire  as  already  weakened  by  a war  of  fourteen  years  with 
the  Perfians,  in  which  they  were  ftill  engaged,  upon  which  account 
he  thought  it  by  no  means  advifable  for  them  to  draw  upon  their 
hands  another  very  formidable  enemy,  whofe  country  was  at  fo 
great  , a diftance  from  that  of  the  Perfians,  that  they  muft  be  obliged 
at  the  fame  time  to  maintain  two  very  powerful  armies,  which  but 
ill  fuited  the  prefent  lownefs  of  their  circumftances.  The  grand 
vizir  on  the  other  fide  feemed  to  favour  the  fentiment  of  Patrona, 
infomuch  that  there  arofe  a warm  difpute  between  that  minifter 
and  the  Tartar  ghan,  who  continued  with  great  vehemence  and 
flrength  of  argument  to  fupport  his  opinion  ; upon  which  account  it 
was  moved,  that  in  another  general  affembly  the  Grand  Signor 
himfelf, -after  hearing  the  arguments  of  both  parties,  fhould  decide 
the  difpute  by  his  own  authority.  This  propofal  was  approved  of 
by  the  common  confent  of  the  whole  affembly,  and  Patrona,  who, 
deceived  by  the  artful  proceedings  of  the  grand  vizir,  thought  Tiim 
inclined  to  promote  his  defigns,  went  away  fatisfied  with  what  had 
paffed,  not  doubting  of  obtaining  in  the  next  affembly  a declaration 
of  war  with  Mofcovy.  The  divan,  according  to  agreement,  was 
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fummoned  to  meet  three  days  afterwards  in  the  Grand  Signor’s  Revolu- 
feraglio,  it  was  compofed  of  all  the  graduate  ulemahs,  pachas,  and  Const  a n- 
minifters  of  Rate,  that  were  then  refident  at  Conftantinople;  among 
•whom  were  feated,  in  the  chief  places,  the  three  leaders  of  the  ^ 
rebellion,  Patrona,  Mouflou,  and  the  janiffar  aga,  who  alone  were 
permitted  to  take  place  in  that  auguft  affembly,  while  the  ferden- 
geftis,  their  followers,  waited  in  the  outward  court  of  the  royal 
palace.  When  all  the  members  of  the  divan  had  taken  their  feats, 
according  to  their  degrees  of  precedency,  and  the  Grand  Signor  as 
ufual  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  lattice  window,  at  the  tipper  end  of 
the  council-chamber,  the  vizir  began  by  defiring  Patrona  to  make 
known  his  fentiments,  that  it  might  now  be  determined  in  prefence 
of  the  Sultan,  whether  they  were  conducive  to  the  glory  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  empire.  Patrona,  encouraged  by  the  favourable  dif- 
pofition  of  the  grand  vizir,  declared  his  opinion,  enlarging  upon  the 
many  benefits,  that  would  arife  from  fuch  a juft  and  honourable  war  ; 
which  would  be  an  effedual  method  of  re-eftablifhing  the  loft  glory 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Mehemet  pacha  again  approved  thefe 
laudable  and  generous  fentiments,  after  which  he  retired  out  of  the 
divan,  under  pretence  of  confulting  with  the  Grand  Signor  concern- 
ing the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs ; at  which  time  a large  number  of 
boftanzis,  and  other  officers  of  the  feraglio,  introduced  themfelves  as 
ufual  into  the  council-chamber,  to  wait  the  orders  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  affembly.  This  body  of  men  was  feleded  out  of  the 
number,  that  Abdula  pacha  had  brought  into  the  city;  who  being 
remarkable  for  their  courage  and  refolution  had  been  difguifed  as 
boftanzis,  after  having  received  their  inftrudions  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  chief  of  this  body  of  men,  who  had  already  fignalized 
himfelf  in  many  affairs  of  the  like  nature,  was  known  by  the  name 
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Rb vol u-  of  Peiivan  Muftapha,  a creature  of  the  Tartar  ghan;  who,  though  he 
Const  an-  had  been  elevated  to  his  fovereign  authority  by  means  of  the  rebels, 
inNi°73oE  was  a principal  inftrument  of  their  deftru&ion.  Muftapha  aga,  in 
confequence  of  the  inftrudions  he  had  received  from  his  mafter, 
placed  himfelf  near  the  perfon  of  Patrona,  where  he  awaited  the 
fignal  for  putting  his  commands  in  execution.  In  effed,  the  grand 
vizir  had  no  fooner  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  Grand 
Signor’s  apartment,  whence  he  declared  that  Patrona  Ghalil,  upon 
account  of  his  fignal  fervices,  had  been  dignified  by  his  fovereign 
with  the  title  of  pacha  of  three  tails ; then  Muftapha  drawing  his 
* fcimetar  gave  the  archrebel  a blow  on  the  fhoulder;  upon  which,  find- 
ing himfelf  betrayed,  he  drew  a fhort  fabre,  which  he  always  wore 
by  his  fide,  putting  himfelf  in  a pofture  of  defence.  Muftapha, 
however,  who  followed  his  blow,  had  the  good  fortune  by  a fecond 
ftroke  to  cut  off  his  right  arm,  after  which  he  put  him  to  death 
with  very  little  difficulty.  Mouflou,  feeing  the  fate  of  his  companion, 
never  attempted  the  leaft  refiftance,  but  wrapping  himfelf  up  in  his 
furred  robe,  received  the  wounds  of  above  an  hundred  confpirators 
without  uttering  a groan.  The  janiffar  aga  attempted  at  the  fame 
time  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  finding  his  defign  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  fictitious  boftanzis,  he  underwent  the  fame  fate 
as  his  companions.  The  ferdengeftis,  who  were  waiting  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  in  the  outward  court  of  the  feraglio,  were  in  the 
fame  inftant  all  put  to  the  fword,  being  fo  furprifed  that  they  had 
not  the  prefence  of  mind  to  endeavour  at  a refiftance.  This  execu- 
tion being  ended  in  fo  fuccefsful  a manner,  the  charge  of  janiffar 
aga  was  given  to  Abdula  pacha,  who  went  immediately  to  take 
pofiefiion  of  the  palace  belonging  to  his  employment.  At  the  fame 
time  orders  were  fent  for  the  apprehending  of  Zulali  effendi,  cadi- 
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lefchier  of  Natolia,  and  of  Deli  Ibrahim  effendi,  who  had  been  raifed  Revol  tr- 
io the  dignity  of  ftamboul  effendi,  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  Const  an*. 
promoters  of  the  rebellion:  both  of  whom  were  conducted  to  the  [”'i°PqE 
ifland  of  Lemnos,  where  they  were  put  to  death  immediately  after  * — — j 
their  arrival.  Soon  after  Dervis  aga,  who  had  been  lately  elevated 
to  the  office  of  Zaufbaffii,  followed  the  fate  of  the  reft  of  his  com- 
panions ; while  the  unfortunate  Janaki,  the  depofed  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, had  his  head  cut  off  on  a public  fcaffold  ; receiving  thereby 
the  juft  reward  of  his  folly  and  indifcretion.  After  the  execution 
of  the  rebels,  which  was  publifhed  to  the  univerfal  content  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  their  bodies  having  been  expofed  for 
many  days  before  the  gate  of  the  feraglio,  were  without  diftin&ion 
thrown  into  the  fea.  In  recompence  of  the  fervices  of  Pelivan 
Muftapha  aga,  it  was  determined  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the 
general  affembly,  to  confer  upon  him  the  employment  of  the 
deceafed  Mouflou,  and  notwithftanding  he  at  firft  refufed  the  offer 
as  being  unworthy  of  fo  high  a dignity,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged 
to  obey  in  purfuance  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  abfolute  commands.  At 
the  fame  time  was  publifhed,  through  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople, 
a general  amnefty  to  all  thofe,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
provided  they  would  for  the  future  defift  from  all  feditious  meetings: 
after  which,  the  cuftomary  patroles  being  ordered  to  pafs  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  all  obftacles  to  the  public  tranquillity  were  re- 
moved, while  all  fort  of  bufmefs  and  commerce  was  renewed 
after  an  interruption  of  fixty  days,  during  which  time  the  rebels 
remained  abfolute  mafters  of  the  empire.  Nor  did  the  perfecution 
of  thofe,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fedition,  by  any  means  end 
with  the  declaration  of  the  general  amnefty,  fmce  nothing  was  heard 
of  afterwards  during  the  fpace  of  many  months,  but  continual  exe« 
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Revolu-  cutions  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  there  being  immediate 
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Constan-  orders  difpatched  to  all  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  not  to- 
“ fuffer  any  of  thofe  wretches  to  efcape  who  fhould  fly  for  refuge  into 
11  — * their  dominions.  By  this  means  the  government  found  itfelf,  in  a 

fhort  time,  fufficiently  revenged  for  the  outrages,  which  it  had 
received  ; fince  there  were  computed  above  twenty  thoufand  execu- 
tions in  lefs  than  a year’s  time ; after  which  the  Grand  Signor 
ordered  the  general  amnefty  to  be  confirmed,  revoking  the  fangui- 
nary  commands,  which  he  had  difpatched  to  all  the  governors  of 
the  different  provinces  of  his  empire.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
fatal  rebellion,  which  was,  I believe,  attended  with  more  extra- 
ordinary circumftances  than  any  public  infurredlion  recorded  in 
hiftory.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  it  but  the  famous  fedition 
at  Naples,  promoted  by  Mafaniello ; but  as  Patrona  carried  his 
ends  much  farther  than  the  other,  not  having  received  his  over- 
throw, till  he  had  completed  his  original  deflgns,  there  is  in  my 
opinion  no  more  juftice  in  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  extra- 
ordinary men,  than  there  would  be  in  drawing  a parallel  between 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Turkifh  empire. 
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BEFORE  my  departure  from  Conftantinople,  I crofted  over  the  Chalce- 
water,  and  pafling  through  Scutari  came  to  the  village  of  Cadi , D0NT°  ■> 
Chioi,  the  ancient  Chalcedon.  This  city,  called  by  the  oracle  the 
City  of  the  Blind  Men,  was  founded  by  the  people  of  Megara  feven- 
teen  years  before  Byzantium ; and,  though  its  fituation  is  by  no  means 
comparable  to  the  other,  yet  it  has  its  beauties  and  advantages 
arifing  from  the  country  around;  which  is  fertile  and  pleafant,  and: 
the  fea  abounding  with  fifth,  efteemed  preferable  to  thofe  taken 
within  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople.  The  Propontis  in  this  part 
forming  a gulf,  ferves  as  a pretty  fecure  port;  though  at  this  time 
made  little  or  no  ufe  of;  the  whole  trade  of  thefe  parts  being 
carried  on  at  the  metropolis.  Chalcedon,  in  the  times  of  the  an- 
cients, underwent  many  revolutions,  being  firft  fubdued  by  Otanes 
general  of  the  Perfians;  whofe  father  Sifanes,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Perfian  empire,  having  pronounced  an  unjuft  fentence,  was 
flead  alive  by  the  order  of  Cambyfes.  Not  long  after  the  Lacedae- 
monians rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  but  where  obliged  to 
give  place  to  the  Athenians;  who  contented  themfelves  with  impof- 
ing  upon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tribute;  which  they  in  time 
neglecting  to  pay  were  again  reduced  to  obedience  by  Alcibiades. 
Afterwards  with  the  reft  of  the  World  it  pafted  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  who  were  fucceeded  by  the  Greek  emperors;  under 
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whofe  adminiftration  it  became  famous  by  a celebrated  council  of  the 
j church,  which  is  recorded  under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don.  The  Turks  have  changed  its  name  to  Cadi  Chioi,  which  in 
their  language  fignifies  the  village  of  the  cadi  or  judge.  This  city, 
in  the  time  of  its  profperity,  was  confiderable,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  buildings,  but  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants;  who  enriched 
themfelves  by  a profitable  traffic  of  many  valuable  commodities; 
but  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  the  purple  dye,  which  was  found 
in  great  quantities  upon  its  coaft. 

“ Byzantion  arfto 

“ Pontus,  & cjtriferam  dirimit  Chalcedona  curfu.” 

Lucan,  lib.  ix.  1.  958. 

It  is  at  prefent  a miferable  village,  inhabited  wholly  by  Greeks; 
who  maintain  themfelves  by  their  fifhery,  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands. 

The  next  morning,  after  our  return  from  Chalcedon,  we  took 
our  leave  of  the  vaft  capital  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  reimbark- 
ing  on  board  our  fhip,  continued  our  voyage  over  the  reft  of  the 
Levant.  At  a few  leagues  diftance  from  the  city  we  pafled  by 
feveral  fmall  iflands,  called  in  general  the  Princes  Islands,  in- 
habited only  by  a few  Greek  caloyei's,  who  pafs  their  lives  in  a 
very  agreeable  retirement.  The  foil  of  fome  of  them  is  very  fertile, 
the  climate  wholefome,  and  the  fituation  wholly  charming ; which 
circumftances  render  them  the  fcenes  of  the  debaucheries  of  the 
libertine  Turks;  who  pafs  over  from  Conftantinople,  to  enjoy  in 
private  many  pleafures,  which  are  forbidden  them  by  their  law. 
In  time  of  plague  they  alfo  ferve  as  retreats  to  many  Chriftian 
families,  who  fly  thither  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  contagion. 

6 They 
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They  are,  however,  frequently  difturbed  and  molefted  in  their  Pri 
retirement  by  the  arrival  of  thefe  parties ; who,  as  they  are  beyond  tsL-A 
the  eyes  of  juftice,  commit  aU  forts  -of  infolencies  and  diforders. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  abreaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mar 
Marmora,  called  by  the  ancients  Procormefus.  It  owes  its 
modern  appellation  to  great  numbers  of  marble  quarries,  which  have 
given  the  name  not  only  to  this  ifland,  but  alfo  to  the  Propontis, 
which  is  now  called  Mar-di-Marmora.  The  whole  ifle  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circuit,  mountainous,  and  little  proper  for  cultiva- 
tion ; notwithftanding  which  it  contains  five  or  fix  fmall  villages*, 
and  a town  of  the  fame  name  as  the  ifland.  According  to  Paufanias 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Proconnefus  paid  a particular  worfhip 
to  Cybele,  of  which  thofe  of  Cyzicus  taking  advantage  feized  upon 
her  flatue,  thereby  obliging  her  votaries  to  follow  them,  and 
inhabit  their  city,  which  they  did,  choofing  rather  to  abandon  their 
native  foil  than  their  divinity. 

Oppofite  to  this  ifland  the  coaft  of  Afia  forms  a long  and  high 
promontory,  within  which  there  is  a very  good  harbour,  upon 
whofe  borders  flood  the  ancient  city  of  Cyzicus,  of  which  there  Cyz 
are  now  not  to  be  difcovered  the  leaft  remains.  Cyzicus  was 
famous  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its  tafle  in  painting  and 
architecture,  but  its  air  was  efleemed  unwholefome  from  the  excefs 
of  heat  in  fummer,  and  of  cold  in  the  winter  feafon.  This  was  one 
of  the  firft  Grecian  cities  which  fubmitted  itfelf  to  the  Perfians, 
opening  its  gates  upon  the  firft  fummons  to  Olbarus,  fon  of  Mega- 
byzus,  by  which  means  it  efcaped  many  cruelties  and  difafters, 
which  befel  the  neighbouring  cities  who  attempted  a refiftance. 

As  we  began  to  lofe  fight  of  the  ifland  of  Marmora,  we  perceived 
the  entrance  into  the  Hellefpont,  and  difcovered  upon  the  Afiatic 

fhore 
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Lamsaco. 




fhore  the  village  of  Lamsaco,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lampfacus,  whofe  name  it  has  with  very  little  alteration  pre- 
ferred to  this  day.  Lampfacus  was,  in  the  time  of  the  pagan  reli- 
gion, placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god  Priapus,  to  whofe 
ridiculous  deity  many  temples  were  ereCted  here,  and  in  the  adjacent 
cities  of  the  Hellefpont. 

•“  Hunc  lucum  tibi  dedico,  confecroque  Priape, 
tC  Qua  domus  tua  Lampfaci  eft,  quaque  fylva,  Priape, 

<e  Nam  te  prascipue  in  fuis  ur bibus  colit  ora 

“ Hellefpontia,  caeteris  oftreofior  oris*.  Catull.  Carm.  lib.  ii.  1.  i. 

tc  Et  cuftos  furum,  atque  avium  cum  falce  faligna 
u Hellefpontiaci  fervet  tutela  Priapif.  Virg.  Geor.  lib.  iv.  1.  i io. 

Here  this  god  was  faid  to  have  been  born,  produced  from  the 
embraces  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  whence  he  was  placed  as  a guard 
over  vineyards.  This  city  fuffered  many  revolutions,  having  been 

ranfacked 


* “ To  thee  I dedicate  this  fweet  retreat; 

“ Priapus,  facred  be  the  (hade  to  thee; 

“ Whether  Tome  grove,  or  Lampfacus  thy  feat, 

“ Detains  thy  fteps,  O fylvan  deity! 

“ Thou,  who  in  towns,  that  deck  the  fhelly  coaft 
“ Of  much- fam’d  Hellefpont,  art  worlhip’d  moft.”  Anon, 

t {c  Safe  let  them  live  beneath  Priapus’  eye, 

“ Whofe  look  rapacious  birds  and  robbers  fly; 

<c  The  guardian  god,  whofe  form  in  vineyards  rear’d 
“ Through  all  the  coafts  of  Hellefpont  was  fear’d.’* 
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ranfacked  by  the  Perfians,  Gauls,  and  feveral  other  nations.  They 
were,  however,  delivered  from  their  moft  prefling  danger  by  the 
fagacity  of  Anaximenes,  a renowned  orator  and  hiftorian,  and  one 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons  in  the  whole  city.  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  been  informed  that  the  Lampfacenes  had  declared 
themfelves  in  favour  of  his  enemies  the  Perfians,  was  incenfed  to  fo 
great  a degree,  that  he  refolved  to  demolilh  the  city,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  all  to  the  fword.  Full  of  this  barbarous  refolution  he 
encamped  beneath  their  walls,  fummoning  them  to  an  immediate 
furrender.  Thefe  poor  people  having  received  notice  of  his  defign 
were  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  imagining  themfelves  upon  the 
brink  of  inevitable  deftruCtion.  They,  however,  recollected  that 
Anaximenes  had  formerly,  upon  account  of  his  fignal  qualifications, 
been  held  in  fome  fort  of  efteem  by  that  conqueror,  and  admitted 
as  his  companion  and  acquaintance.  In  confequence  of  this  they 
unanimoufly  agreed  to  difpatch  him  to  Alexander,  in  the  moft  fup- 
pliant  manner  to  plead  for  the  lives  and  fafety  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  monarch  having  intelligence  of  this  deputation  took  an  oath  to 
perform  the  contrary  of  whatever  Anaximenes  fhould  defire;  which 
the  other  being  apprifed  of,  as  foon  as  ever  he  came  into  his  pre- 
fence, threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  and  befeeched  him  to  level  the 
city  of  Lampfacus  with  the  ground,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  and 
fell  the  women  and  children  for  Haves.  Alexander  admiring  the 
fagacity  of  the  ambafiador,  and  recollecting  his  oath,  pardoned  the 
city;  which  in  recompence  ereCted  a ftatue  in  honour  of  their 
benefactor  Anaximenes.  It  is  at  prefent  reduced  to  a fmall  village 
inhabited  by  an  equal  number  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  furrounded 
by  very  beautiful  vineyards  and  gardens ; but  it  retains  nothing  of 
its  antiquity  befides  the  name. 

p p 
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When  we  arrived  at  the  paffage  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  under  the  caftle,  which  Hands  upon  the  Afiatic 
fhore,  where  our  ffiip  was  examined  by-  fome  Turkiffi  officers,  who 
attend  there  conftantly  for  that  purpofe,  to  prevent  the  eicape  of 
Chriftian  flaves,  who  might  otherwife  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
departure  of  fome  European  vefiels,  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
power  of  the  Mahometans.  Having  paffed  the  Hellefpont  we 
fleered  our  courfe  dire&ly  under  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  now 
Cape  Janissari,  upon  the  fummit  of  which  flood  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  as  we  are  informed  by  Homer. 


c<  Meyai/,  Kf  ctfAvpovct  Tvpficv 
“ Xtvufitv  A'pyewv  lepog  g-ptxTog  dxpriTctuv 
fi  A’xTy  E7 n 6W*  TTKenrei  'EWyisttqvtm, 

kbv  TvjXtqtoivvjs  Ik  rrrov\o(piv  uvdpocgiv  eiy 
s<  Toif  01  vvv  ytyciugi,  >lj  oi  ptTO'jr&z v egovrui 

X2M.  OATD.  XI.  I.  79. 

On  the  mountain  is  a fmall  village,  inhabited  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Greek  families,  flill  called  Trojas,  though  probably 
fituated  upon  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient  town  of  Sigeum.  In  thisv 
village  is  a very  valuable  infcription,  generally  allowed  to  be  the 

moft. 


* “ Now  all  the  Tons  of  warlike  Greece  furround 
“ Thy  deftin’d  tomb,  and  caft  a mighty  mound: 
u High  on  the  fhore  the  growing  hill  we  raife,. 

“ That  wide  th’  extended  Hellefpont  furveys; 
u Where  all,  from  age  to  age  who  pafs  the  coaft, 

14  May  point  Achilles’  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty  ghoft.” 
6 


Pope* 
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moft  ancient  one  this  day  extant.  The  people,  who  are  proprietors 
of  it,  notwithftanding  their  extreme  poverty,  are  refolved  not  to 
part  with  it  upon  any  confideration  whatever;  having  a fuperftitious 
tradition  among  them,  that  upon  the  removal  of  another  Hone  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  village  was  immediately  attacked  with  a violent 
plague,  which  fwept  away  the  belt  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Had  1 
imagined  that  I was  likely  to  have  better  fuccefs  than  many  others, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  tempt  the  people  with  confiderable  fums 
of  money,  I would  have  taken  any  method  of  procuring  that  valu- 
able piece  of  antiquity.  But  being  well  perfuaded  that  all  my  en- 
deavours would  be  of  no  fignificance,  and  knowing  that  to  go  there 
only  with  an  intention  to  copy  it  would  be  a very  ufelefs  trouble,  as 
it  has  not  only  been  printed,  but  alfo  illuftrated  with  a very  learned 
treatife,  I thought  the  moft  advifable  method  would  be  to  continue 
my  voyage. 

In  this  refolution  we  kept  at  about  a league’s  diftance  from  the 
Trojan  coaft,  leaving  behind  us  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  and 
that  of  Rheteum,  where  Ajax  was  buried,  two  miles  diftant  from 
the  other,  with  intention  to  come  to  an  anchor  between  the  conti- 
nent and  the  ifland  of  Tenedos,  whence  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vifiting  the  ruins  of  the  renowned  city  of  Troy.  We 
were,  however,  prevented  in  our  defign  by  an  unexpedted  gale  of 
wind,  which  fpringing  up  with  a good  deal  of  violence,  and  pro- 
mifing  a continuance  of  bad  weather,  obliged  us  to  make  the  beft  of 
our  way  to  get  off  the  lhore.  We  had  the  fatisfadtion,  however, 
of  difcovering  diftindtly  with  our  fpying  glalfes  the  remains  of  that 
city,  among  which  we  could  diftinguilh  feveral  columns  Handing ; 
but  there  appeared  nothing  fufficient  to  give  one  any  good  idea  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  Many  travellers,  who  have  pretended  to  give 

PM  a defcrip- 
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Cape 

Janjssari. 


a defcription  of  thefe  countries,  have  miftaken  this  place  for  that 
Troy,  the  fiege  of  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  Homer’s  poem;  though  it 
is  certain  that  city  was  fituated  at  above  five  miles  difiance  from  this, 
within  the  continent,  of  which  there  are  now  not  the  leaft  remains, 
nor  were  there  any  traces  of  it  above  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fixty  years  ago,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lucan;  who  tells  us 
that  Julius  Csefar,  when  he  vifited  thefe  parts,  found  no  diftin<3; 
cemains  to  gratify  his  curiofity. 


tc  Circuit  exuftae  nomen  memorabile  Trojas, 

“ Magnaque  Phoebei  quasrit  veftigia  muri; 

“ Jam  fylvte  fteriles,  et  putres  robore  trunci 
“ Aflaraci  prefiere  domos,  et  templa  Deorum 
“ Jam  lafla  radice  tenent,  ac  tota  teguntur 

“ Pergama  dumetis,  etiam  periere  ruinte  Luc.  Ph.  lib.  ix.  1.  964. 

Troy.  The  original  city  of  Troy,  according  to  Strabo,  was  totally  de- 
ftroyed  before  the  fortieth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome : in  the 

four 


* “ There  the  long  ruins  of  the  walls  appear’d, 

“ Once  by  great  Neptune  and  Apollo  rear’d  j 
“ There  flood  old  Troy,  a venerable  name^ 
“For  ever  confecrate  to  deathlefs  fame* 

“ Now  blafted  mofly  trunks  with  branches  fear, 
“ Brambles  and  weeds,  a loathfome  foreft  rear  ; 
“ Where  once,  in  palaces  of  regal  ftate, 

“ Old  Priam  and  the  Trojan  princes  fat. 

“ Where  temples  once  on  lofty  columns  borne, 
“ Majeftic  did  the  wealthy  town  adorn, 

“ All  rude,  all  wafte,  and  defolate  is  lay’d, 

“ And  even  the  ruin’d  ruins  are  decay’d.’* 


Rowi. 
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four  hundred  and  twentieth  year  Alexander  the  Great,  not  finding 
the  leaft  remains  of  it,  founded  another  city  upon  the  fea-fhore;  to 
which  he  gave  the  fame  name  as  the  former.  Lyfimachus  after- 
wards enlarged,  and  furrounded  it  with  a ftrong  wall,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  town,  was  foon  after  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  feventy-feven.  After  this 
calamity  it  began  to  raife  itfelf  by  degrees  from  its  misfortunes,  and 
in  the  fpace  of  fome  years  became  a pretty  confiderable  town,  though 
unfortified ; and  in  this  condition  it  was  when  the  Romans  paffed 
into  Afia,  in  the  five  hundred  and  fixty-fourth  year,  to  whom  it  be- 
came tributary.  In  the  fix  hundred  and  fixty-eighth  year  it  was, 
however,  upon  fome  flight  pretence,  again  demolifhed  by  Fimbria, 
lieutenant  to  the  dictator  Sylla,  in  which  ftate  it  remained  till  it  was 
once  more  raifed  by  Julius  Csefar,  who,  as  well  as  his  fucceffor 
Auguftus,  endowed  it  with  many  confiderable  benefactions,  granting 
to  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  Roman  colonies.  The  firft  of 
thefe  emperors  was  fo  charmed  with  this  new  Troy,  that,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Suetonius,  he  had  laid  a defign  of  tranfporting  thither 
the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire. 

« Valida  fama  percrebuerat  migraturum  Alexandriam,  vel  Ilium,  tranf- 
« latis  fimul  opibus  Imperii,  exhauflaque  deliciis  Italia 

Suet,  inVit.  Jul.  Cash 

This 


* “ A ftrong  report  prevailed  that  he  would  migrate  to  Alexandria  or  Ilium,  tranfport- 
“ ing  thither  at  the  fame  time  all  the  riches  of  the  empire,  and  leaving  Italy  exhaufted  of  its 
“ delights.” 


*93 

Troy. 
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This  project  was  ftill  carried  to  a greater  length  by  Auguftus,  who 
feemed  for  fomb  time  refolved  to  put  his  predeceflor’s  fcheme  in 
execution,  but  was  in  the  end  overruled  by  the  remonftrances  of 
his  minifters,  who  made  him  fenfible  that  fuch  a projedt  muft  in- 
evitably tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  To  difluade  him  from  this 
defign  Horace  wrote  the  third  ode  in  his  third  book,  which  may 
be  juftly  called  a mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  proving  the  author  to  be 
at  the  fame  time  a complete  poet,  and  a true  lover  of  his  country. 

This  laft  city,  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  falling  into 
decay,  its  ruins  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Tenedos ; which  is  at  prefent  in  the  fame  condition  as  Virgil  de- 
fcribes  it: 


— Tantum  hnus,  et  ftatio  malefida  carinis*.  Ain.  ii.'l.  2j. 


The  territories  of  Troy  are  at  this  time  almoft  deftitute  of  in- 
habitants, and  the  lands  for  the  molt  part  uncultivated,  except 
a few  fpots  of  ground,  which  produce  an  inconfiderable  quantity  of 
cotton. 

Tenedos.  The  ifland  of  Tenedos  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  fromTenes, 
fon  of  Cycnus,  and  grandfon  of  the  god  Neptune,  who  being  be- 
loved by  his  ftepmother  Philonoma,  and  refufing  to  fatisfy  her 
unlawful  paflion,  was,  from  her  unjuft  accufation,  fhut  up  in  a cheft, 
together  with  his  filler,  by  his  father’s  order,  and  in  that  manner 
call  into  the  fea ; by  the  waves  of  which  he  was  tranfported,  unhurt, 
from  the  city  of  Colone  in  Phrygia,  over  which  his  father  reigned, 

to 


* “ But  fince  a faithlefs  bay, 

“ Where  fliips  expos’d  to  winds  and  weather  lay.’* 


Rowe. 
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to  the  ifland  of  Tenedos.  Cycnus,  however,  foon  after  difcovering 
the  falfity  of  his  wife’s  accufation,  embarked  for  Tenedos,  in  order  to 
reconcile  himfelf  with  his  fon;  but  as  he  -was  attempting  to  fallen 
his  veflel  to  a pillar  erected  on  the  fhore,  Tenes  appeared,  and  with 
an  hatchet  cut  the  rope  in  two,  thereby  turning  his  father  adrift, 
whence  the  hatchet  of  Tenes  became  ever  after  a proverb,  applied 
to  any  perfon.  who  was  inflexible  in  his  refentment.  He  afterwards 
found  means  to  people  the  ifland,  which  he  in  a fhort  time  brought 
to  a very  flourifhing  condition,  and  reigned  over  his  fubjedls  for 
many  years  with  fignal  juftice  and  moderation  ; infomuch  that  after 
his  death  he  was  efteemed  and  honoured  as  a deity.  The  tutelar 
god,  however,  of  this  ifland  was  Apollo  Smintheus,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Homer. 

“ KXv3t  pev,  A’gyvfioTofcy  og  Xgvgi jv  dp(pt  @&@vixccg, 
u~  KjAA av  re  T evtSoio  re  T £>*  dvdcrtreig, 

“ Hom.  II.  i.  1.  27. 

To  him  there  was  eredled  a magnificent  temple,  in  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  part  of  the  ifland,  with  fums  of  money  fet  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priefts,  who  were  allotted  for  the  performance 
of  the  holy  rites.  In  the  temple  of  Tenes,  who  was  the  deity 
held  in  the  greateft  efteem  after  Apollo,  it  was  unlawful  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Achilles,  by  whom  he  was  imagined  to  have  been 

killed 


* “ O,  Smintheus  ! fprung  from  fair  Latona’s  line, 

“ Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine, 

“ Thou  fource  of  light ! whom  Tenedos  adores, 

“ And  whofe  bright  prefence  gilds  thy  Chryfa’s  fhores,” 


m- 
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killed  defending  his  people  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks.  The 
prefent  face  of  the  ifland  is  entirely  rocky  and  barren,  producing 
nothing  but  a few  vines,  which,  however,  afford  the  beft  white 
wine  of  the  whole  Archipelago.  Oppofite  to  the  ruins  of  Troy 
there  is  a fmall  town  with  a pretty  ftrong  fortrefs,  which  remained 
for  a long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  till  it  was  delivered 
to  the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  who  is  faid  to  have 
fold  it  to  them  for  a barrel  of  fequins.  The  inhabitants,  excepting 
thofe,  who  compofe  the  garrifon,  are  all  Greeks,  for  the  moft  very 
poor  and  miferable,  having  little  elfe  to  fubfift  on  than  the  products 
of  their  vineyards,  which  they  are  obliged  to  exchange  for  all  the 
other  neceffaries  of  life.  As  our  gale  of  wind  increafed,  it  was  not 
.long  before  we  came  in  fight  of  Lefbos,  now  called  Mitylene, 
from  its  capital  city,  which  we  left  to  the  northward,  in  order  to 
enter  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  to  which  we  were  refolved  to  bend 
our  courfe. 

This  ifland  received  its  name  from  Lefbos,  the  firft  perfon 
who  peopled  it,  and  eftablifhed  over  it  a regular  government. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  fiege  of  Troy  before  the  inhabitants  of  Lefbos  began  to  erect 
cities,  which  they  foon  built  to  the  number  of  five,  Antiffa,  Pyrrha, 
ErefTos,  Cirava,  and  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  ifland  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Pentapoiis.  Some  time  after  Methymne,  wife  of 
Lepydnos,  founded  another  city,  which  was  called  after  her  name 
Methymna,  and  became  the  fecond  city  in  the  ifland.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  was  planted  with  a great  number  of  vineyards, 
which  produced  a moft  excellent  wine,  in  which  light  we  find  it 
recorded  by  Virgil. 


u Non 
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“ Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  Vindemla  noftris, 

Cf  Quam  Methymneo  carpit  de  Palmite  Lefbos*.”  Geor.  L.  ii.  1.  89. 

It  was  a liquor  held  in  very  great  efteem  among  the  Romans, 
being  of  little  ftrength,  and  wholly  proper  to  be  drunk  in  the  heats 
of  fummer,  as  we  may  collect  from  Horace  : 

« Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lefbii 

<c  Duces  fub  umbraf.”  Hor.  Od.  xvii.  L.  i.  1.  21. 

The  capital  city  was  for  a long  time  efteemed  one  of  the  moll 
confiderable  in  all  Greece,  among  which  it  is  enumerated  by  the 
fame  poet : 

“ Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

“ Aut  Ephefum,  bimarifve  Corinthi 
“ Mcenia,”  &c.  J Hor.  Od.  vii.  L.  i.  1.  1. 

Nor  did  it  wholly  decline  from  its  grandeur  till  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,  ever  fince  which  it  has  maintained  no 
part  of  its  ancient  condition,  but  the  name  and  fituation.  The 

ifland 


* “ Nor  the  fame  grape  Hefperia’s  vintage  fills, 

“ Which  Lefbos  gathers  from  Methymnia’s  hills.’*  Pitt. 

f “ Here  {hall  you  quaff  beneath  the  (hade 

“ Of  harmlefs  Lefbian  the  cheerful  cup.”  Anon. 

J “ Let  other  poets  in  harmonious  lays, 

“ Immortal  Rhodes  or  Mitylene  praife, 

“ Or  Ephefus  or  Corinth’s  towery  pride, 

u Girtbytherollingmainon  eitherfi.de.”  Francis. 

CLQ. 
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Mitylene.  Ifland  of  Lefbos  rendered  itfelf  famous  in  antiquity  by  giving  birth 
to  feveral  considerable  perfonages,  who  made  a figure,  not  only  in 
all  the  different  branches  of  literature,  but  alfo  excelled  in  moft  of 
the  fhining  chara&ers  of  life.  Such  were  the  famous  poetefs  Sappho, 
the  lyric  poet  Alcaeus,  Terpander  and  Arion,  the  muficians ; the 
hiftorians  Hellanicus  and  Theophanes,  the  latter  of  which  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Pompey;  the  orator  Diophanes,  preceptor  to  the 
renowned  Gracchus ; and  above  all  the  wife  Pittacus,  who  was 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece.  This 
great  man  having  been  fent  out  by  the  people  of  his  . country,  at  the 
head  of  a numerous  fleet,  againfl:  the  Athenians,  who  had  poffelfed 
themfelves  of  Sigeum,  and  the  town  of  Achilleum,  Situated  upon 
the  continent,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Lefbians,  notwithftanding  the 
enemy  commanded  by  Phrynon  had  gained  a complete  victory  over 
the  troops,  which  were  in  garrifon  in  the  city,  and  had  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  the  fhield  of  the  poet  Alcasus,  who  had  fled 
from  the  battle  ; 

“ Reli&a  non  bene  ParmulaV*  Hor.  Od.  vii.  L.  ii.  1.  io- 

he  refolved  immediately  upon  his  landing  to  give  them  battle. 
Phrynon,  however,  was  fo  puffed  up  with  his  former  fuccefs,  that 
defpifing  the  forces  of  the  Lefbians,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more 
confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  army,  he  defied  their  general  to 
decide  the  quarrel  between  the  two  nations  by  a fingle  combat. 

Pittacus, 


* “ Ignobly  having  loft  my  fhield.”  Creech. 
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Pittacus,  knowing  his  own  troops  to  be  inferior  in  ftrength  and^ITVLENE* 
number  to  the  Athenians,  willingly  accepted  the  challenge,  which 
turned  out  entirely  in  his  favour  by  the  death  of  his  adverfary* 

The  Lefbians,  in  recompence  of  this  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  upon 
Eis  return  to  Mitylene  delivered  over  to  him  the  entire  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government,  in  which  public  character  he  behaved  with 
fo  much  juftice  and  moderation,  that  he  gained  the  univerfal  affec- 
tions of  all  his  fubjeds,  except  the  poet  Alcaeus ; who  continued  to 
lafh  him  very  feverely  in  his  compolitions.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  fatirift  fell  into  his  hands;  upon  which  occafion  Pittacus  was  fo  far 
from  acting  upon  any  principle  of  revenge,  that  he  immediately  fet 
him  at  liberty,  taking  not  the  leaf;  notice  of  the  ill  ufage  that  he  had 
received  from  his  hands.  After  having  governed  the  Lefbians  with 
the  utmoft  prudence  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  he  voluntarily 
refigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  drooling  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  unmolefled  retirement.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ifland,  in  procefs  of  time,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians;  but  being  naturally  of  a fickle  difpofition,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  they  refolved  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  the  Spartans,  thereby  declaring  themfelves  enemies  to 
their  former  allies.  The  citizens  of  Methymne,  however,  remained 
faithful  to  their  firft  engagements,  and  refufed  to  give  ear  to  the 
folicitations  of  their  feditious  countrymen.  This  obftacle,  however, 
did  not  hinder  the  reft  of  the  Lefbians  from  declaring  unanimoufly 
in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  people  of  Athens  in  the 
mean  time,  being  apprized  of  this  refolution  fo  deftru&ive  to  their 
interefts,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  put  a flop  to  it  before  it  had 
grown  to  too  great  an  head.  To  this  end  they  fitted  out  a fleet 

2 with 
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Mi  tv  lew  b.  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  had  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  they 
furprifed  the  Lefbians,  before  they  had  been  able  to  receive  the 
aftiftance,  which  had  been  promifed  them  from  Sparta.  They, 
however,  prepared  themfelves  as  much  as  pofhble  for  defence,  and, 
uniting  their  whole  forces  in  the  city  of  Mitylene,  feemed  refolved 
to  fuftain  the  laft  extremities  before  they  would  be  brought  to 
furrender.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  fide,  perfifting  in  the  fiege, 
were  not  long  before  they  reduced  them  to  fiich  a condition,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  themfelves  up  without  being  able  to  make 
any  other  capitulation,  than  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  fhould  be 
put  to  death  till  they  had  received  frefh  orders  from  Athens  ; and 
that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  fend  two  deputies  to  that  republic 
to  plead  their  caufe,  and,  if  poffible,  to  incline  the  fenate  to  mercy. 
The  Athenians,  however,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  admitted  into 
the  city,  feized  on  all  the. chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  embarked  them 
immediately  for  Tenedos,  and  thence  for  Athens,,  where  they 
were  to  receive  their  fentence.  As  foon  as  the  people  of  Athens 
had  received  notice  of  the  furrender  of  Mitylene,  in  the  firft  fallies 
of  their  refentment  they  iflited  an  order,  that  all  the  male  inhabitants 
fhould  be  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  women  and  children  be  fold  for 
Haves.  In  confequence  of  this  cruel  refolution  a Ihip  was  immedi- 
ately difpatched  to  Lefbos  with  the  fatal  fentence.  Soon  after  the 
fhip  departed,  and  their  anger  began  to  cool,  they  were  brought 
to  reflect,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a determination  unworthy 
of  fo  great  a people,  who  can  never  fully  their  character  fo  much  as 
by  an  adtion  of  barbarity.  Thefe  favourable  reflections  became 
ftrengthened  by  the  earneft  folicitations  of  the  Lefbian  deputies, 
wTho  employed  the  utmoft  power  of  oratory  to  move  their  judges  to 

pity; 
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pity ; upon  which  the  fenate  iflued  out  a fecond  order  to  flop  the 
execution  of  the  fentence,  till  they  had  more  maturely  deliberated 
upon  the  affair.  According  to  this-  3aft  refolution  they  inftantiy 
fitted  out  the  fwifteft  {hip  that  they  had  in  their  port,  to  the  com- 
mander of  which  the  deputies  of  Lefbos  promifed  very  confiderable 
rewards,  if  he  could  find  means  by  his  difpatch  to  render  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  former  veffel  ineffedtual.  However,  though  he  ufed 
the  utmoft  expedition,  fetting  out  no  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  other,  he  was  not-fo  fortunate  as  to  arrive  before  the 
firft  had  been  fome  time  in  the  harbour  of  Mitylene,  and  had  pro- 
duced the  cruel  fentence,  which,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  fecond 
fhip,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  put  in  execution.  Upon  the 
delivery  of  the  fecond  order,  the  criminals  were  all  reprieved  till  the 
farther  determination  of  the  Athenian  fenate  was  made  known, 
which  was  that  the  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  fpared, 
excepting  fuch  as  had  fhewed  themfelves  moft  a&ive  in  the  rebel- 
lion ; who,  to  the  number  of  one  thoufand,  were  inftantiy  put  to 
death.  Furthermore  the  fortifications  of  Mitylene  were  deftroyed, 
the  fhips  confifcated,  and  the  whole  ifland,  excepting  the  territories 
of  Methymna,  divided  into  three  thoufand  portions ; three  hundred 
of  which  were  confecrated  to  the  l'ervice  of  the  gods,  and  the 
remaining  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  diflributed  among  the 
Athenians,  who  were  fent  over  to  Lefbos  purpofely  to  enjoy 
thefe  new  poffeffions.  The  ifland  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Perfians,  who  were  fucceeded  by  the  Macedonians,  which 
latter  remained  matters  of  it,  till  with  the  reft  of  Greece  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  to  Lefbos  that  Pompey, 
before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  configned  his  wife  Cornelia,  where 
fhe  might  remain  fecure  from  the  dangers  of  war* 


TYLENE. 
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<e  Summa  videns  duri  Magnus  difcrimina  Martis 

tc  Jam  caftris  inftare  fuis,  feponere  tutum 

tc  Conjugii  decrevit  onus;  Lefboque  remota 

cc  Te  procul  a fawi  ftrepitu,  Cornelia,  belli 

fc  Occulere*.”  Luc.  Phar.  L.  v.  1.  723. 

This  ifland,  after  the  tranflation  of  the  Roman  empire,  became 
fubjedt  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  among  whom  Johannes 
Paleologus  having  wrefted  the  empire  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family 
of  the  Cantacuzeni,  by  the  affiftance  of  Francefco  Catalufio,  a 
Genoefe  nobleman,  he,  in  recompence  of  his  fervices,  made  over 
the  ifland  of  Lefbos  both  to  him  and  his  defcendants,  from  whom 
it  was  conquered  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  He  cruelly  put  to 
death  Domenico  Catalufio,  who  was  at  that  time  in  pofleflion  of  it. 
The  deity,  to  whom  the  ancient  Lefbians  paid  the  greatefl:  worflfip, 
was  Apollo,  named  Malloeis ; in  whofe  honour  there  was  a yearly 
feftival  celebrated  without  the  walls  of  Mitylene.  The  ifland  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  diftant  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Afia  Minor  only  two  leagues.  The  country  is  for  the 
molt  part  very  fertile,  notwithftanding  it  is  in  fome  places  divided 
by  very  high  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  was  anciently  named 
Leptymne,  upon  whofe  fummit  was  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  Pala- 
medes.  Its  moft  confiderable  produds  at  prefent  are  wine,  oil, 
and  cotton,  which  ferve  for  exportation ; while  at  the  fame  time  it 
furniflies  its  inhabitants  with  all  the  other  neceflaries  of  life  in  great 

abundance. 


* “ Sad  Pompey’s  foul  uneafy  thoughts  infeft, 
“ And  his  Cornelia  pains  his  anxious  breaft. 
“To  diftant  Lefbos  fain  he  would  remove, 

“ Far  from  the  war,  the  partner  of  his  love.” 


Rowe. 
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stbundarice.  It  is  alfo  fufficiently  flocked  with  cattle  of  all  forts,  butMlT 
particularly  a fmall  breed  of  horfes,  which  feldom  exceed  eleven 
hands,  and  are  neverthelefs  almoft  indefatigable,  climbing  over  the 
mountains  for  whole  days  together  with  the  agility  of  wild  goats. 

The  capital,  which  is  the  only  walled  city  in  the  whole  ifland,  ftill 
retains  its  ancient  name  of  Mitylene;  it  is  the  feat  of  an  archbifhopric, 
as  well  as  Mithymna,  which  now  is  reduced  to  a poor  inconfiderable 
village.  All  the  inhabitants,  who  live  in  many  fcattered  villages 
throughout  the  ifland,  are  Greeks,  there  being  only  five  or  fix 
Turkifh  families,  which  inhabit  the  caftle  of  Mitylene,  a place 
capable  of  very  little  defence. 

Upon  the  continent  of  Afia  oppofite  to  Mitylene  are  two  pretty  f 
eonfiderable  towns,  diftinguilhed  by  the  denomination  of  the  old 
and  new  Fogia;  the  former  of  which  is  the  remainder  of  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Phocsea,  built  originally  by  the  Ionians;  and  this 
became  afterwards  the  foundrefs  of  many  renowned  cities,  as  well 
in  different  parts  of  Greece,  as  upon  the  coafts  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  ; and  in  particular  the  large  and  powerful  city  of  Marfeilles, 
known  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Maflilia.  The  reafons 
which  induced  the  Phocaeans  to  thefe  frequent  emigrations,  were 
the  continual  injuries  they  received  from  the  Perfians,  who  were 
always  their  declared  enemies,  and  by  their  fituation  capable  of 
committing  daily  violences  within  their  territories.  Tired  with 
thefe  inceflant  vexations,  at  a time  when  they  were  clofely  befieged 
by  Harpagus,  they  took  a refolution  rather  to  abandon  their  native 
country,  than  fubmit  to  a nation,  for  whom  they  had  the  utmoft 
hatred  and  deteftation.  In  purfuance  of  this  their  determination 
they  fent  difpatches  to  the  Perfian  general  begging  a day’s  truce, 
during  which  they  might  deliberate  about  the  proposals,  which  had 

been; 
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Fogia. 
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^been  offered  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  defiring  that  he  would,  for 
their  farther  fecurity,  draw  off  his  troops  fome  diftance  from  their 
walls.  Both  thefe  demands  being  granted,  the  Phocseans,  whofe 
defigns  were  very  different  from  what  the  Perfians  imagined, 
embarked  their  wives  and  children,  to'gether  with  their  gods,  and 
all  their  moft  valuable  effe&s  on  board  their  {hips,  and  immediately 
fet  fail  for  Chios,  leaving  their  deftitute  city  a prey  to  their  dis- 
appointed enemies.  Being  arrived  at  Chios  they  attempted  to  pur- 
chafe  of  the  inhabitants  fome  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  which  were 
under  their  dominion ; but  meeting  with  a refufal  they  failed  for 
Corfica,  where  twenty  years  before,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
oracle,  they  had  built  the  city  of  Alalia.  Not  long  after  they  had 
been  fettled  in  this  new  habitation,  they  began  to  be  {Emulated  with 
fentiments  of  revenge  for  their  former  injuries,  thinking  it  a dif- 
honour  that  the  Perfians  fhould  remain  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  a 
country,  to  which  they  had  no  juft  right  or  title.  Full  of  thefe 
thoughts  they  once  more  embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  and  bend- 
ing their  courfe  towards  their  primitive  habitation,  furprifed  the 
city  in  the  night,  and  caufed  the  whole  Perfian  garrifon,  that  had 
been  left  there  by  Harpagus,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  this  exploit 
they  again  fet  fail,  and  while  they  were  in  fight  of  their  native  city 
threw  into  the  fea  a mafs  of  iron,  at  the  fame  time  entering  into  an 
oath  never  to  return  thither  again  till  the  iron  {hould  fwim  upon  the 
furface  of  the  water.  Alluding  to  this  Callimachus  writes : 

u G>uku(uv  562  pevy  (teyag  hv  uXi  pufyos*”  Frag.  Bentl.  209. 

and 


* “ Still  the  Phocsean  mafly  bars  of  iron 
“ Lie  buried  in  the  fea.” 


Anon. 
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and  Horace  advifmg  the  Romans  to  quit  their  native  city  inftru£ts 
them  to  do  it  with  the  fame  formalities  as  the  Phocseans. 

<e  Phocseorum 

“ Velut  profugit  execrata  civitas, 

*f  Agros  atque  Lares  patrios,  habitandaque  fana 

<c  Apris  reliquit  & rapacibus  lupis*.”  Hor.  Epod.  1 6.  1.  17. 

Leaving  Fogia  on  our  left  hand,  we  penetrated  farther  into  the 
gulf  of  Smyrna,  (anciently  called  Sinus  Adramyltenus,)  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  that  town  is  fituated.  We  here  came  to  an  anchor 
among  a numerous  fleet  of  Ihips  from  all  nations,  who  carry  on 
from  this  fcale  the  moft  conflderable  and  advantageous  commerce  of 
the  whole  Levant.  Smyrna,  according  to  Herodotus,  owed  its 
foundation  to  the  Cumseans,  who  were  of  Theflalian  extra&ion;  and 
having  built  the  city  of  Cuma,  and  finding  it  too  fmall  to  contain 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  erected  another  city,  which  they 
named  Smyrna,  from  the  wife  of  their  general  Thefeus.  Others 
pretend  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  amazon  Smyrna,  who  is  re- 
ported by  fome,  to  have  laid  its  firfc  foundations.  It  was  originally 
numbered  among  the  cities  belonging  to  the  iEolians,  till  the  people 
of  Ionia,  having  aflembled  together  at  Colophon,  befieged,  and  put 
themfelves  in  pofieflion  of  it,  after  which  they  conftituted  it  the 
capital  of  Ionia.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  reduced 
to  a very  low  condition,  till  that  conqueror,  as  he  was  prompted 

by 


* “ As  the  Phocaeans  oft  for  freedom  bled. 

At  length,  with  imprecated  curfes  fled, 

“ And  left  to  boars  and  wolves  the  facred  fane, 
With  all  their  houfehold  gods,  ador’d  in  vain.” 


Francis. 
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by  a dream,  rebuilt  it;  though  it  was  not  entirely  re-eftablilhed  but 
by  the  benefactions  of  Antigonus  and  Lyfimachus,  who  reftored  it 
to  its  priftine  grandeur.  It  has  ever  fince  maintained  itfelf  not  only 
one  of  the  moft  flourilhing  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  but  has  alfo  been 
ever  allowed  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  fettlements  in  the  whole 
world.  We  find  that  in  Auguftus’s  time  it  was  confidered  in  that 
light,  fince  it  i3  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  a moft  defirable  habitation. 

tc  Smyrna  virum  tenuit,  non  pontus  et  hoftica  tellus, 

„ “ Pene  minus  nullo  Smyrna  petenda  loco.” 

Ovid  de  Ponto,  lib.  i.  1.  65. 

Of  all  the  leven  cities,  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  Smyrna  has  undoubtedly  the  moft 
reafon  on  her  fide.  Herodotus,  who  writes  the  life  of  that  poet, 
decides  the  controverfy  in  favour  -of  Smyrna,  alluring  us  that  he 
was  born  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  whence  he  took  the 
name  of  Melefigenes.  Moft  of  the  later  authors  have  followed  this 
opinion,  mentioning  him  almoft  univerfally  as  a native  of  Smyrna.. 

“ Nam  fiquid  Latiis  fas  eft  promittere  Mufis, 

“ Quantum  Smyrnad  durabunt  Vatis  honores,. 

“ Venturi  me,  teque  legent*.”  Luc.  1.  ix.  1.  983. 

“ Mantua  Mufarum  Domus,.  atque  ad  fidera  cantu 

“ Evefta  Andino,  & Smyrnads  semula  Ple&ris.”  Sil.  Ital.  1.  viii. 

I am 


* “ Since,  if  in  aught  the  Latin  mufe  excel, 

“ My  name  and  theme,  immortal  I foretel  j 
“ Pofterity  our  labours  (hall  reward, 

“ Long  as  the  honours  laft  of  Smyrna’s  bard.”  Rowe. 
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I am  not  ignorant,  that  Homer  himfelf,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
feems  to  decide  the  difpute  in  favour  of  another  city,  where  he  Riles 
himfelf  Xlog  A’otiog,  or  the  Chian  poet;  but  any  one,  who  reads  his 
life  in  Herodotus,  will  inevitably  be  brought  to  judge,  that  the  rea- 
fon  he  gives  himfelf  that  epithet,  is  becaufe  he  dwelled  in  Chios,  and 
there  completed  his  ftudies,  for  that  he  was  not  a native  of  that 
ifland,  the  great  Ariflotie  exprefsly  allures  us  j 


M 'Ojit vjgov  Xlu  Kxnre(>  xtc  ovTct,  7 ToXiTvjV  IripYigav* * *” 

Arist.  Rhetor.  1. 


Smyrna  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  an  hill  in  the  moft  beautiful  country 
in  the  world,  and  is  at  prefent  a city  very  confiderable  for  its  fize, 
though  it  Rands  within  only  a fmali  portion  of  its  ancient  circum- 
ference. The  Rreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  all  built  of  wood, 
by  reafon  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  which  would  in  a very  fmali 
time  deRroy  any  fabric  compofed  of  more  folid  materials.  The 
greateR  part  of  the  town,  which  borders  upon  the  fea,  is  inhabited 
by  the  Franks,  who  are  eRabliRied  here  in  great  numbers,  under 
the  dire&ion  of  an  EngliRi,  French,  Dutch,  and  Venetian  conful, 
who  are  more  eReemed  by  the  Turks  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Levant.  On  the  fouthfide  of  the  city  is  to  be  feen  an  old  caRle  of 
little  or  no  Rrength,  built  originally  by  the  Genoefe.  Under  its 
walls  is  a fmali  harbour  or  bafon,  where  the  gallies  and  other  fmali 
Turkifli  veflels  remain  fecure  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 

fea. 
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* “ The  Chians  honoured  Horner,  though  not  a citizen  of  Chios.” 
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fea.  To  the  eaftward  the  city  is  overlooked  by  another  old  caftle, 
lituated  upon  the  fummit  of  a very  high  hill.  This  caftle,  which 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperours,  was  once  a palace  of  fome 
ftrength  and  confequence,  fince  from  its  fituation  it  not  only  kept 
the  city  in  awe,  but  was  alfo  almoft  inacceflible  to  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  The  Turks,  however,  fince  it  has  been  in  their  hands, 
according  to  their  ufual  negligence,  have  fuffered  it  to  fall  to  ruin; 
and  notwithftanding  they  have  fome  cannon  planted  upon  its  walls, 
maintain  in  it  a garrifon  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  men.  At 
the  entrance  into  this  caftle,  in  a niche  of  the  wall,  is  a coloffal  head 
of  a woman  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  ftatue  of  the  amazon  Smyrna, 
who  is  imagined  to  have  been  the  foundrefs  of  this  city.  Over  the 
gate  is  a long  infcription  in  the  Greek  chara&ers,  that  were  made 
ufe  of  in  the  age  when  the  caftle  was  built,  which  by  reafon  of  their 
height  cannot  be  read -without  a good  deal  of  difficulty.  In  the 
centre  of  the  caftle  is  remaining  a very  fpacious  refervoir  for  water, 
the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  a great  number  of  irregular 
columns,  and  near  it  is  a mofque,  believed  in  the  time  of  the 
Chriftians  to  have  been  the  Metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  Saint 
John.  Defcending  this  hill,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  you  difcover  an 
ancient  building  of  large  fquare  ftones  very  well  cemented  together, 
vulgarly  called  Homer’s  School,  though  there  is  not  to  be  feen  any 
infcription  or  other  mark,  which  can  give  one  the  leaft  notion  to 
what  end  it  was  ere&ed.  A little  lower  is  a fmall  chapel  confecrated 
to  Saint  Polycarp,  whofe  fepulchre  is  to  be  feen  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  it.  This  faint,  who  is  held  in  great  repute  by  thofe  of  the  Greek 
church,  was  the  firft  biffiop  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote  an.  explanation 
of  the  book  of  Revelations,  befides  feveral  other  trcatifes  in  defence 
of  Chriftianity;  for  which  he  in  the  end  fuffered  martyrdom,  being 

fentenced 
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fentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  lions.  Near  this  chapel  are  the  Smyrna* 
remains  of  a Radium  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions  as  that  at 
Athens.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  part  of  the  wall  was  ftill  remain- 
ing, till  the  Turks,  having  occafion  for  the  ftone,  with  which  it 
was  built,  levelled  it  entirely  with  the  ground.  In  many  parts  of  this 
hill  are  to  be  difcovered  feveral  fragments  of  marble,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls,  ftill  extant,  prove 
that  it  was  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the  original  city. 

To  the  north  of  Smyrna  is  the  moft  delightful  valley  imaginable, 
which  produces  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  the  utmoft  abundance.  It 
is  watered  by  the  river  Meles,  which  divides  it  exactly  in  the  middle, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  city. 

The  greateft  part  of -the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna  are  Turks,  though 
the  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews,  who  are  alfo  in  very  great  number.  The  moft  valuable 
branch  of  the  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  at  this  city  is  in 
Perfian  commodities;  they  are  brought  hither  upon  camels,  which 
arrive  fometimes  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  in  a caravan ; 
and  are  hence  exported  in  the  European  fhips  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

After  a ftay  of  about  a fortnight  at  this  city  we  again  put  to  fea, 
and  two  days  after  our  departure  came  to  an  anchor  at  Scio,  an-  Scio. 

ciently  known  under  the  name  of  Chios,  diftant  from  Smyrna 
feventy  miles.  This  ifland,  according  to  Paufanias,  was  fo  called 
from  Chios  a fon  of  Neptune,  who  firft  peopled  it  with  inhabitants. 

After  the  death  of  Chios,  CEnopion,  together  with-  his  fix  fons,  led  a 
colony  thither  from  Crete,  and  by  them  was  fucceeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  dominions.  When  the  family  of  CEnopion  was  ex- 
tinct, the  command  fell  into  the  hands  of  Amphiclus  a Bseotian;  who* 

by 
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Sc  10.  ^ the  advice  0f  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  came  to  Chios  to  feek  his  fortune. 

HeCtor,  one  of  the  defendants  of  Amphiclus,  having  inherited  the 
fovereignty,  made  war  with  the  Abantians  and  Carians,  who  had 
eftblifhed  themfelves  in  a part  of  the  ifland,  and  bringing  them  to 
a general  battle,  cut  in  pieces  one  half  of  their  army,  and  taking  the 
remainder  prifoners  obliged  them  to  evacuate  his  dominions.  Hec- 
tor, not  long  after,  being  prefent  at  the  aflembly  of  the  Ionians,  was, 
upon  account  of  his  valour  and  conduCt,  decreed  a tripos  by  the 
common  confent  of  the  twelve  cities,  among  which  that  of  Chios 
was  numbered.  The  inhabitants  of  this  illand,  during  the  prof- 
perity  of  Greece,  were  always  reckoned  a people  of  great  bravery 
and  juftice,  and  extremely  jealous  of  the  prefervation  of  their  liber- 
ties. Hither  PaCtias,  the  Lydian,  after  having  embezzled  the  trea- 
fures  of  Crcefus,  entrufted  to  his  care  by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  and 
being  expelled  the  cities  of  Cuma  and  Mitylene,  fled  for  protection, 
taking  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Chios. 
This  people,  however,  rightly  judging  it  a difgrace  to  their  religion, 
to  proteCt  a perfon  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a fignal  piece  of 
villany,  took  him  by  force  out  of  the  temple,  and  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Perfians,  who  in  recompence  made  them  a prefent  of  a 
city  in  Myfia,  fituated  oppoflte  to  the  ifland  of  Lefbos.  Their  good 
intelligence,  however,  with  Perfia  had  but  a very  fhort  continuance, 
fince,  as  they  afterwards  found  that  nation  the  declared  enemy  of 
Greece,  they  always  embraced  the  intereft  of  their  countrymen,  and 
aflifted  them  to  the  utmoft  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  foreign  in- 
vaders. They  were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Milefians  in  the  war 
they  had  to  fupport  againft  the  Lydians,  in  return  for  the  aid  they 
had  received  from  them,  in  the  time  of  their  difputes  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Erythrea,  a confiderable  city  of  Afia  Minor.  When 

the 
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the  Ionians  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Perfian  government,  Da- 
rius immediately  raifed  a very  powerful  army,  and  a numerous  fleet, 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  their  obedience.  The  Ionians,  however, 
neglected  to  ftrengthen  their  land  forces,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  fuperiority  of  their  naval  power,  part  of  which  confifted  in  an 
hundred  fhips,  fitted  out  by  the  Chians.  The  two  fleets  coming  to 
an  engagement,  the  Greeks  had  in  the  beginning  the  advantage,  till 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Lefbians  and  Samians,  who,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fight,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle 
fell  upon  the  Chians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  In  thefe 
extremities  they,  for  a long  time,  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  in 
the  end,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  flight.  Part  of  the  Chian  fleet,  which  was  too  much 
difabled  to  follow  their  companions,  was  forced  to  put  a fhore  on 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  where  abandoning  their  fhattered  veffels 
they  haftened  to  the  city  of  Ephefus,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
night,  juft  at  the  time  when  the  Ephefian  women  were  celebrating 
the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  The  unexpected  approach  of  fo  many 
ftrangers  put  thefe  women  into  fuch  confternation,  that,  leaving  the 
ceremonies  unfinifhed,  they  fled  to  their  refpe&ive  habitations.  The 
Ephefians,  in  the  mean  time,  betook  thernfelves  to  arms,  and  meet- 
ing the  Chians  in  a body,  in  the  very  place  where  their  wives  had 
begun  to  perform  the  feftival  of  Ceres,  they  immediately  concluded 
they  were  come  to  carry  off  their  women  by  force,  upon  which, 
without  demanding  any  farther  information,  they  fell  upon  them 
and  cut  them  in  pieces.  The  Perfians,  from  their  fuccefs  in  this 
naval  engagement,  foon  reduced  the  moft  confiderable  cities  of  the 
continent  and  iflands  of  the  iEgean  fea,  among  which  Chios  was 
included.  The  ifland  after  this  remained  fome  time  fubjeft  to  the 

Perfians, 
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Sc*^  Perfians,  till  the  inhabitans,  weary  of  their  tyranny,  joined  them- 
felves  with  the  reft  of  the  Grecians,  who,  under  the  -conduct  of 
Leotychides  and  Xanthippus,  the  .Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian 
commanders,  gave  their  enemies  a complete  overthow  by  fea,  near 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  on  the  fame  day  that  their  countrymen 
gained  the  memorable  victory  of  Plataea.  After  thefe  repeated  fuc- 
ceffes  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  the  iflands  recovered  their  liberty;  for  the 
farther  fecurity  of  which  thofe  of  Samos,  Chios,  and  Lefbos  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  who  engaged 
themfelves  to  aflift  them  to  their  utmoft  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from 
the  Perfians,  or  any  other  foreign  enemy.  Though  the  Chians  had 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  deliver  themfelves  in  this  manner  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Perfians,  they  had  not  takep  neceflary  precautions  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  a domeftic  ufurper,  whom  they  met  with 
in  the  perfon  of  Strates,  who  obliged  this  people,  for  many  years} 
to  undergo  the  yoke  of  the  fevereft  tyranny.  To  free  themfelves 
from  this  unexpected  calamity,  they  had  no  other  remedy  than  that 
of  giving  up  their  ifland  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  under  wrhofe 
authority  they  remained  till  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  oppor- 
tunity they  laid  hold  of  to  recover  their  liberty,  by  joining  them- 
felves with  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies.  Callicrates,  the 
Spartan  admiral,  who  fucceeded  Lyfander  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  at  this  conjuncture  failed  for  Chios,  where  he  was  very 
favourably  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  taking  advantages  of 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  befieged  the  fortrefs  of  Delphinium, 
which  he  foon  brought  to  a furrender,  taking  prifoners  the  whole 
garrifon,  which  was  compofed  of  five  hundred  Athenians.  Hence 
he  bent  his  courfe  towards  Lefbos,  where  he  made  fome  progrefs, 
but  was  foon  after  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  a fea  engagement, 
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in  which  he  himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  perifh.  The  remainder  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  after  their  overthrow,  betook  themfelves  to 
Chios,  where  they  were  very  kindly -received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
continued  faithful  to  the  Spartan  intereft,  till  fome  years  afterwards 
joining  themfelves  with  thofe  of  Coos  and  Lefbos,  and  feveral 
cities  of  the  continent,  they  expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifon, 
and  declared  themfelves  free  and  independent  of  any  power  what- 
ever. After  this  refolution,  however,  fearing  the  refentment  both  of 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  they  endeavoured  to  {Lengthen  them- 
felves by  an  alliance  with  the  city  of  Byzantium.  Nor  did  they 
find  their  precaution  ufelefs,  fince  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Chabrias, 
attempted  to  invade  and  fubdue  their  ifland.  Being,  however, 
apprized  of  this  expedition,  they  fitted  out  their  fleet,  refolving  to 
meet  the  Athenians  at  fea,  where  they  imagined  there  was  the 
moft  probability  of  gaining  the  fuperiority.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement  Chabrias  had  fome  advantage,  whence  imagining 
that  all  the  obftacles  to  his  making  a defcent  upon  the  ifland  were 
removed,  he  attempted  to  pafs  through  the  midfl:  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  fink  his  fhip,  and  take  the 
greateft  part  of  his  crew  prifoners.  Chabrias,  not  able  to  outlive 
the  difgrace,  and  preferring  his  honour  to  his  fafety,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  where  he  perifiied  with  his  fword 
in  hand.  The  Chians,  after  they  had  freed  themfelves  from  this 
danger,  remained  for  fome  time  in  pofleflion  of  their  liberty,  till 
they  were  enflaved  by  the  treachery  of  Memnon,  by  nation  a 
Rhodian,  and  commander  of  the  Perfian  fleet.  They  did  not, 
however,  remain  for  this  fecond  time  long  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Perfians;  fince  Darius  Codomannus,  three  years  afterwards, 
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being  finally  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  people  of  Chios, 
and  mod  of  the  other  Grecian  iflands,  were  by  that  conqueror 
reftored  to  their  former  liberties.  They  remained  quietly  in  this 
fituation  till  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  Pontus,  when  the  latter  having  been  worfted  in  a 
naval  engagement,  one  of  the  fhips  of  Chios  meeting  his  fhattered 
fleet  at  fea,  by  accident  ran  foul  of  the  flying  admiral,  and  was  very 
near  finking  him;  which  adion  fo  incenfed  the  already  irritated 
monarch,  that  he  immediately  difpatched  one  of  his  generals  to 
Chios,  who,  by  treachery  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital 
and  all  the  fortified  cities,  demanded  of  the  Chian  fenate  the 
children  of  all  their  chief  men,  as  hoftages  for  their  obedience  to 
the  king  of  Pontus.  The  Chians,  not  being  now  in  a condition  to  dif- 
obey  his  orders,  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  thefe  valuable  pledges, 
which  were  immediately  feat  away  to  Erythrea,  a city  fubjed  to 
Mithridates.  Not  contented  with  this  piece  of  cruelty  he  farther 
commanded  them  to  pay  him  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time  the  fum  of 
two  thoufand  talents ; to  fatisfy  which  demand  they  were  conftrained 
to  fell  all  their  wives’  jewels,  and  ftripjhe"  temples  of  their  gods  of 
their  moft  precious  ornaments.  Nor  was  their  prompt  obedience  to 
this  injunction  fufficient  to  fatiate  the  barbarity  of  their  enemies; 
fince  the  general,  through  pretence  that  the  ftipulated  fum  had  not 
been  exaCtly  paid,  ordered  the  greateft  part  of  the  Chian  men  and 
women  to  be  fent  in  different  fhips  to  Pontus,  there  to  be  fentenced 
by  Mithridates  himfelf.  The  citizens  of  Heraclea,  who  were 
formerly  allies  of  Chios,  having  received  advice  of  this  their  in- 
human treatment,  refolved  to  deliver  them  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
enemies ; to  which  end  they  waited  for  the  Pontic  fleet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Propontis,  where  falling  upon  them  unexpe&edly,, 
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they  had  the  fatisfaddion  to  give  them  a complete  overthrow,  and 
to  retake  greateft  part  of  the  Chian  prifoners,  whom  they  carried  to 
Keraclea  in  triumph;  whence,  after- having  loaded  them  with  pre- 
fents,  and  furnifhed  them  with  arms  and  all  other  neceffaries,  they 
conveyed  them  in  fafety  to  Chios.  Here  they  had  the  fatisfaddion 
of  affifting  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  former  liberties,  of  which 
they  were  farther  affured  a few  years  afterwards  by  the  diddator 
Sylla,  -who,  having  finally  defeated  Mithridates,  allowed  their  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  feveral  other  illands,  as 
a reward  for  their  attachment  to  the  Romans,  and  in  recompence  of 
the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  by  favouring  their  caufe  ; honouring 
them  farther  with  the  title  of  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman 
empire.  During  the  profperity  of  Rome,  Chios  remained  quietly 
under  the  proteddion  of  that  potent  monarchy;  but  in  the  time  of 
its  decline  becoming  fubjedd  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  it 
•was  feized  upon  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  reign  of  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  who  added  in  that  manner  in  order  to  revenge  themfelves 
upon  that  prince,  for  having  molefted  the  European  pilgrims  in 
their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  the  Venetians  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  this  ifland,  they  made  over  the  command  of 
it  to  an  European  family,  the  defendants  of  which  were  in  procef 
of  time  divefted  of  it  by  Andronicus  Paleologus  ; who  having 
been  affifted  in  his  conqueft  by  the  republic  of  Genoa  in  his  wars 
with  the  Venetians  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fixteen,  in  recompence  of  their  fervices,  made  a prefent  of  it  to  the 
Genoefe,  who  fubjedded  it  to  the  command  of  the  Juftiniani  family, 
in  consideration  of  a fum  of  money,  which  they  depofited  in  the 
treafury  of  the  republic.  In  this  fituation  it  remained  under  the 
proteddion  ofithe  Genoefe,  fome  time  after  that  the  Turks  had  taken 
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• Conftantinople,  paying  only  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  a yearly  tribute 
of  twelve  thoufand  piaftres.  Having,  however,  for  fome  years  been 
remifs  in  their  payment  of  this  fum,  and  befides  given  refuge  to  the 
fugitive  Chriftian  flaves,  and  protection  to  the  Maltefe  gallies. 
Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  irritated  at  thefe  their  ill-judged 
proceedings,  difpatched  a fleet,  under  the  command  of  Piali  pacha, 
to  bring  them  to  obedience.  This  general,  immediately  after  his 
landing,  fummoned  all  the  magiftrates  of  the  country,  who  were 
commiflioned  by  the  Juftiniani  family;  whom  as  foon  as  he  got  into 
his  power,  he  feized  upon  their  wives  and  children,  and  tranfported 
them  altogether  to  Conftantinople.  They  were  indeed  not  long 
after  reftored  to  their  native  country,  by  the  interceflion  of  the  king 
of  France,  but  were  ever  after  treated  as  the  reft  of  the  fubjeCts  of 
the  Turkifh  empire,  among  which  they  were  now  included.  In 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five,  the  Florentines 
made  an  attempt  to  reftore  them  their  liberties,  having  been  fo 
fuccefsful  as  to  furprife  the  Turkifh  garrifon,  and  to  render  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  caftle  of  Scio,  which  is  the  only  place  of 
ftrength  in  the  whole  ifland.  Their  gallies,  however,  being  foon 
after  driven  to  fea  by  a violent  tempeft,  before  they  had  fufficient 
time  to  fecure  their  conqueft,  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  their 
departure  recovered  the  citadel  by  aflault,  and  immediately  maflacred 
all  the  Florentine  garrifon,  which  confifted  of  five  hundred  men. 
This  unexpected  invafion  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  fufpeCted 
by  the  Turks,  who,  efteeming  them  as  traitors,  drove  them  all  out 
of  the  citadel,  which  has  been  ever  fince  defended  by  a numerous 
garrifon  of  Mahometans.  The  ifland  of  Scio,  which  is  about  eighty 
miles  in  circumference,  may  be  juftly  efteemed  the  mofl;  beautiful 
and  flourifhing  of  the  whole  Archipelago.  That  part  of  it  which  faces 
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the  continent  of  Afia  is  nothing  but  a continued  garden,  covered  Sc;©, 
with  houfes  intermixed  with  orange,  citron,  lemon,  myrtle,  pome-  * J 

granate,  and  olive  trees,  which  form  the  moft  pleafing  irregularity 
imaginable.  The  capital  city,  which  bears  the  fame  name  as  the 
* ifland,  is  fituated  upon  the  fea-fhore,  in  the  midfl  of  this  delightful 
plain,  and  may  very  well  be  reckoned  one  of  the  faired  cities 
throughout  the  whole  Levant.  Its  houfes  are  more  lofty  than  what 
is  ufual  in  this  country,  and  for  the  mod  part  built  of  done  after 
the  European  manner,  and  its  dreets  clean  and  regular,  though  not 
very  broad.  On  that  fide  of  the  town  which  borders  upon  the  fea, 
dands  the  cadle,  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  be  edeemed 
a place  of  not  the  lead  confequence ; the  fortifications  being  fuch 
as  were  in  ufe  many  centuries  ago,  notwithdanding  which,  the 
walls  are  well  furnifhed  with  artillery,  and  defended  by  a confider- 
able  number  of  janiffaries.  Before  the  cadle  is  a fmall  harbour, 
compofed  of  two  artificial  moles,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are 
eretded  two  light-houfes  to  guide  the  veffels  which  enter  in  the 
night.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the  whole  ifland, 
is  computed  at  one  hundred  thoufand ; five  thoufand  of  which  are 
Turks,  and  the  red  all  Greeks,  who  inhabit  many  towns  and 
villages,  fituated  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  It  was  with  great 
juflice,  that  the  ancient  poets  gave  to  Chios  the  epithet  of  the  fruit- 
ful, fince  it,  to  this  day,  not  only  produces  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  but  alfo  many  valuable  commodities,  by  the  exportation  of 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a very  confiderable  and  advantageous 
trade.  The  chief  produds  of  the  ifland  confid  in  filk,  oil,  corn, 
madic,  and  fruits  of  all  forts,  with  which  it  in  a manner  furnilhes 
the  whole  city  of  Condantinople,  befides  what  is  taken  off  in  the 
European  veffels.  The  madic,  of  which  the  people  of  Scio  gather 
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every  year  an  incredible  quantity,  is  a very  rich  gum,  made  ufe  of  m 
medicines,  which  diftils  from  a fhrub  called,  in  Latin,  Lentifcus. 
The  feafon  for  gathering  the  maftic  is  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  at  which  time  the  proprietors  of  the  lentifk  trees  make 
an  incifion  in  the  bark,  whence  the  gum  trickles  drop  by  drop. 
Nor  are  the  people  allowed  to  make  the  incifion  but  in  prefence  of 
the  magillrates  of  the  ifland,  who  take  an  exadt  account  of  the 
quantity  colledted,  out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  fend  a certain 
portion  to  Conftantinople,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  feraglio. 
Nor  ought  I,  now  I am  mentioning  the  moft  valuable  products  of 
this  ifland,  to  forget  the  wine,  for  which,  as  well  as  at  prefent,  it 
was  famous  in  the  times  of  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Virgil  does  not 
fcruple  to  equal  it  to  the  liquor  of  the  gods. 

“ Vina  novum  fundam  Calathis  arvifia  nedlar*.”  Virg.  Eel.  v.  1.  71. 

It  had  one  very  good  quality  that  brought  it  in  great  efteem 
among  the  Romans,  which  was  its  little  ftrength;  upon  which  ac- 
count they  mixed  it  with  their  Falernian  and  other  ftrong  wines, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  palatable,  and  lefs  prejudicial  to 
the  ftoraach. 

“ At  fermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque, 

“ Suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  fi  commixta  Falerni  eftf.” 

Hor.  Sat.  L.  i.  S.  10.  1.  23. 

This 


* “ And  Chios’  richeft  ne£tar  (hall  be  thine.”  Warton. 

“ But  languages  each  other  may  refine, 

M As  Chian  foftens  the  Falernian  wine.” 
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This  excellent  liquor  is  produced  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Eland ; which,  though  it  be  mountainous,  is  covered  with  many 
fine  villages,  and  cultivated  to  the  belt  advantage.  On  the  other 
fide,  which  fronts  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  is  a very  fine  harbour, 
corruptly  called  Port  Fin,  from  Delphinium,  a fortrefs,  which 
anciently  Rood  at  the  extremity  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Scio,  as 
they  are  in  much  better  circumftances  than  any  other  people  in 
thefe  parts,  live  in  a very  handfome  manner,  being  more  civilized 
and  affable  to  ftrangers  than  in  any  other  ifle  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  whole  country  round  the  town  of  Scio  is  covered  with 
pleafure-houfes  and  delightful  gardens,  where  they  pafs  their  days 
in  continual  feaftings  and  recreations.  There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  which  exceeds  the  women  of  this  place  in  gallantry,  who  are 
naturally  difpofed  to  mirth  and  gaiety,  and  delight  in  converfing 
with  men,  though  for  the  moft  part  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
ftri&eft  modefty.  In  their  drefs  they  are  extremely  nice,  and  many 
of  them  very  expenfive.  Their  petticoats,  which  reach  no  lower 
than  the  calves  of  their  legs,  are  full  of  plaits,  and-  generally  made 
of  red  damafk.  About  their  fhoulders  they  wear  a ffxort  quilted 
jacket  of  white  fatin,  and  on  their  heads  a very  high  muflin  coif, 
made  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a janiffary’s  turban,  which  has  the 
beft  effedt  imaginable.  In  their  ears  they  carry  very  large  golden 
earrings;  and  thofe  who  can  go  to  the  expence,  wear  necklaces  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones.  Their  breads  are  covered  with 
nothing  but  a thin  white  gauze,  which  is  wholly  tranfparent ; and 
their  legs  and  feet,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  nicely  fhaped,  with 
white  dockings,  and  flippers  after  the  European  manner.  They 
might  have  a very  good  title  to  the  prize  of  beauty,  did  they  not 
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themfelves  fpoil  their  features  and  'complexions  with  an  exceffive 
quantity  of  paint  both  white  and  red,  which,  though  they  lay  on 
with  very  great  art  and  {kill,  renders  them,  far  inferior  to  what 
Nature  originally  defigned.  They  have  alfo  another  great  dis- 
advantage, which  is  almoft  univerfal  among  them  ; I mean  bad 
teeth,  which  defeat  is  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of  maftic, 
which  they  have  continually  in  their  mouths,  being  bred  up  with 
the  notion  of  its  being  good  for  the  breath.  All  their  difcourfes  are 
upon  amorous  fubje&s,  notwithstanding  which  they  are  fuch  true 
coquettes,  that,  though  they  readily  give  a man  many  confiderable 
liberties,  yet  they  will  Seldom  allow  him  the  laft  favour,  unlefs  after 
a very  long  and  obfequious  attendance. 

After  we  had  Sufficiently  entertained  ourfelves  in  fimply  admiring 
the  beauties  of  Scio,  we  purfued  our  voyage,  leaving  a country 
where  we  met  with  obje&s  only  to  amufe  our  fight.  Having  failed 
about  thirty  miles  with  a very  profperous  wind,  we  found  ourfelves 
becalmed  between  the  ifland  of  Samos  and  Nicaria,  diflant  from, 
each  other  no  more  than  two  leagues.  Nicaria,  originally  called 
Icthiufa,  from  the  prodigious  number  of  fiffi  in  the  neighbouring 
feas,  received  its  name  fr<5m  Icarus,  fon  of  Daedalus,  who,  being 
drowned  near  this  coaft,  was  buried  in  the  ifland.  The  Rory  is 
well  known,  and  very  common  in  the  Latin  poets;  I Shall,  how- 
ever, only  take  notice  of  a paffage  in  Virgil  relating  thereto,  becaufe 
there  is  a difficulty  arifmg  from  it,  which  I know  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  probability. 

“ Daedalus,  ut  fama  eft,  fugiens  Minoia  regna, 

“ Praepeubus  pennis  aufus  fe  credere  ecelo. 
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cc  Infuetum  per  iter  gelidas  enavit  ad  Arflos, 

“ Chalcidicamque  levis  tandem  fuperaftitit  Arcem 

Virg.  Mn.  L.  vi.  1.  14. 

What  I cannot  rightly  conceive  is,  that  if  Dxdalus  fleered  his 
courfe  either  for  Cumae  or  Sicily,  he  could  have  no  occafion  to  go 
near  the  ifland  of  Icaria,  which  is  dire&ly  out  of  his  road.  Virgil 
feems  t9  have  been  fenfible  of  this  error  in  hiftory,  when  he  is 
defirous  of  palliating  it  by  faying,  that  he  fleered  towards  the  north, 
which  is  the  direct  courfe  to  Icaria  from  the  eafternmoft  point  of 
Crete;  but  he,  by  this,  engages  himfelf  in  the  very  fame  difficulty, 
fince  it  is  impoffible,  that  by  fleering  north,  from  any  part  of  Crete, 
he  could  ever  arrive  either  at  Cumae  or  Sicily,  which  is  fituated  almoft 
weft  of  Crete. 

But  to  leave  thefe  poetical  fidions : In  Icaria  were  anciently  two  Icaria. 
cities,  the  capital  of  which,  that  bore  the  fame  name  as  the  ifland, 
flood  upon  the  promontory  of  Draconum,  which  ftretches  itfelf  out 
towards  Samos,  and  the  other,  which  was  called  (Ence,  on  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  ifland.  Nicaria  is  at  prefent,  for  barrennefs  and 
poverty,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  throughout  the  whole 
Archipelago;  its  foil  is  utterly  rocky  and  mountainous;  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  wholly  ignorant  of  trade, 

or 


* u A ftruflure  raifed  by  Daedalus,  (’tis  faid,) 

“ When  from  the  Cretan  king’s  revenge  he  fled. 

“On  wings  to  northern  climes  he  dar’d  to  foar, 

“ Through  airy  ways  unknown  to  man  before ; 

“ Full  many  a length  of  Iky  and  ocean  paft, 

M On  Cuma’s  (acred  towers  he  {loop’d  at  laft.”  Pitt. 
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or  any  other  method  to  raife  themfelves  out  of  their  extreme  want 
and  mifery.  Notwithftanding  this  their  abject  condition,  they  are 
endowed  with  a greater  ffiare  of  pride  than  any  people  throughout 
the  whole  Levant,  fmce  efteeming  themfelves  defcendants  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Porphyrogeniti,  upon  account  of  their  nobility 
they  refufe  all  intermarriages  and  alliances  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent 
iflands,  deeming  them  a people  far  beneath  them  in  point  of  rank 
and  quality.  Throughout  the  whole  ifland  there  are  about  five 
villages,  none  of  which  contain  above  one  hundred  houfes  j the 
inhabitants  whereof,  notwithftanding  their  royal  blood,  have  very 
great  difficulty  to  fupport  themfelves  out  of  the  produ&s  of  their 
country. 

Samos,  which  is  but  a finall  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Afia,  is 
far  fuperior  both  in  extent  and  fertility  to  Nicaria,  having  been 
always  juftly  efteemed  one  the  moft  considerable  iflands  in  the 
iEgean  fea.  Under  the  times  of  very  remote  antiquity,  it  was 
known  by  very  different  names,  till  in  the  end  it  acquired  that  of 
Samos,  from  Sarnia  daughter  of  the  river  god  Mseander,  who  being 
married  to  Ancseus,  fovereign  of  the  ifland,  that  prince,  out  of 
compliment  to  his  divine  fpoufe,  ordered  his  dominions  to  be  ever 
after  called  by  her  name.  Ancaeus,  however,  foon  after  abandon- 
ing his  kingdom,  in  order  to  accompany  the  Argonauts  in  their 
expedition  to  Colchos,  the  Ionians  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence 
feized  upon  his  defeneelefs  country,  and  before  his  return  firmly 
eftabliffied  themfelves  in  the  poffeffion  of  it,  under  the  government 
of  Procles  of  Epidaurus*  their  chief.  Upon  his  demife  the  com- 
mand fell  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  Leogorus,  who,  during  his 
reign,  was  continually  molefted  by  his  neighbours  the  Ephefians, 
and  they  finally,  under  pretence  of  his  having  lent  afiiftance  to  their 
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enemies  the  Carians,  feized  upon  the  ifland  of  Samos,  whence 
they  banifhed  the  king  Leogorus  with  all  the  ancient  inhabitants,  peo- 
pling it  anew  with  a colony  brought  over  from  Ephefus.  Part  ofthefe 
people,  in  this  manner  expelled  their  native  country,  went  to  the 
ifland  of  Dardania,  upon  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  whence  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Samothrace ; while  the  remainder  following  their 
king  Leogorus,  penetrated  into  the  continent,  where,  having  built 
a city,  they,  eleven  years  afterwards,  returned  to  Samos,  whence 
they,  in  their  turn,  drove  out  the  Ephefians,  and  re-eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  their  original  habitations.  After  Leogorus  the  govern- 
ment of  Samos  fell  into  the  hands  of  a long  fucceflion  of  tyrants, 
the  moll  celebrated  of  whom  was  Polycrates,  who  fo  far  improved 
the  naval  ftrength  of  the  Samians  as  to  be  inferior  to  none  but  that 
of  Crete.  Polycrates,  when  he  was  a very  young  man,  fubdued 
this  ifland,  and  dividing  it  into  three  equal  parts,  gave  one  to  his 
brother  Pantagnotus,  the  fecond  to  his  brother  Sylofon,  and  referved 
the  third  to  himfelfj  being,  however,  foon  tired  of  having  his 
authority  limited  by  this  partition,  he  ordered  the  firft  of  his 
brothers  to  be  aflaflinated,  banifhed  the  fecond,  and  united  both 
their  dominions  to  his  own.  The  reputation  of  Polycrates  foon 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  Greece,  on  account  of  his  naval  forces,  and  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  which  attended  him  in  all  his  enter- 
prizes.  He  with  great  eafe  conquered  the  Lefbians  in  a fea  engage- 
ment, who  had  equipped  their  whole  fleet  to  fuccour  the  Milefians, 
at  that  time  befieged  in  their  capital  by  thofe  of  Samos,  and  having 
taken  the  beft  part  of  their  fhips,  he  brought  all  the  prifoners  to 
Samos,  where  he  employed  them  in  hewing  out  of  the  folid  rock  an 
entrenchment  round  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland.  Afterwards  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Amafis  king  of  iEgypt,  who  imagining 
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Samos,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  long  to  continue  in  fuch  a feries  of 
profperity,  wrote  him  a letter,  *advifing  him  to  interrupt  his  own 
good  fortune,  by  voluntarily  depriving  himfelf  of  whatever  he  moft 
valued.  Polycrates,  being  fenfible  of  the  fincerity  of  his  friend’s 
counfel,  deliberated  for  fome  time  in  what  manner  he  fhould  follow 
it,  till  at  laft  he  determined  to  throw  into  the  fea  a ring  of  an 
ineftimable  value,  which  he  always  wore  upon  his  finger.**  He 
thought  by  this  action  to  have  fufficiently  averted  the  defigns  of  any 
malicious  deity,  who,  envious  of  his  good  fortune,  fhould  put  a flop 
to  the  continuance  of  it ; but  what  was  his  furprize,  when  a few 
days  afterwards  his  cook  returned  him  his  ring,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a large  fifh,  which  upon  account  of  its 
fize  and  quality  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  king’s  table. 
This  furprifing  accident  having  come  to  the  ears  of  Amafis,  that 
prince  confirmed  more  than  ever  in  his  opinion,  that  fome  inevita- 
ble difafter  awaited  Polycrates,  immediately  renounced  his  alliance, 
fearing  to  be  thereby  involved  in  his  misfortunes.  The  Samian, 
exafperated  at  thefe  proceedings  of  Amafis,  and  at  the  fame  time 
defirous  of  putting  in  execution  a defign,  which  he  had  for  a long 
time  kept  private,  having  been  informed  that  Cambyfes,  king  of 
Perfia,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  againft  the  ./Egyptians,  fent 
fecret  dispatches  to  that  monarch  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  would, 
in  a public  manner,  demand  his  alliance,  he  would  readily  aflift 
him  with  his  fleet,  and  furnifh  him  with  a number  of  land  forces 
for  his  intended  conqueft  of  iEgypt.  Cambyfes,  judging  thefe 
propofals  too  advantageous  to  be  flighted,  immediately  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Samos  to  treat  of  the  alliance.  Polycrates,  according  to 
his  promife,  inftantly  fitted  out  forty  fhips,  on  which  he  embarked 
feveral  fufpe&ed  perfons,  giving  fecret  orders  to  the  commanders 
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of  the  fhips  never  to  let  them  return  to  their  country.  Thefe  per- 
fons,  however,  when  they  were  at  fea,  being  informed  by  fome 
accident  of  the  fnare  which  was  laid  for  them,  found  means  to 
bring  the  commanders  all  over  to  their  party,  after  which,  inftead  of 
profecuting  their  intended  voyage,  they  agreed  to  return  to  Samos 
to  difpoflefs  the  tyrant  of  his  ill-gotten  dominions.  Polycrates  being 
informed  of  this  revolt,  before  they  had  time  to  put  their  defigns  in 
execution,  fitted  out,  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  the  remainder 
of  his  fleet,  with  defign  to  oppofe  their  return,  and  force  them  to 
their  former  obedience.  The  engagement  between  the  two  fleets 
turned  out  wholly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  tyrant,  prefuming  upon 
which  fuccefs,  the  other  party  made  a defcent  upon  the  ifland, 
whence  being  repelled  with  confiderable  lofs,  they  were  once  more 
obliged  to  betake  themfelves  to  their  fhips,  and  fly  for  refuge  to 
Lacedaemon.  The  Spartans  readily  engaged  to  affifl  them  in  the 
recovery  of  their  native  country,  being  mindful  of  the  aid  the 
Samians  had  formerly  lent  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Meflenians. 
To  this  end  they  equipped  a confiderable  fleet,  and  making  a defcent 
upon  the  ifland,  laid  fiege  to  the  metropolis,  but  finding  all  their 
attacks  fruitlefs  they  re-imbarked,  and  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  The 
Samian  exiles  feeing  their  affairs  defperate  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Spartans,  fled  to  the  ifland  of  Siphnos,  where,  having  demanded  a 
contribution  of  ten  talents  from  the  inhabitants,  and  being  refufed 
they  immediately  feized  upon  the  products  of  their  lands.  The 
Siphnians  refenting  this  outrage,  endeavoured  to  aflert  their  rights 
by  the  fword,  but  being  defeated  in  a general  engagement,  and 
many  of  their  chiefs  taken  prifoners,  they  were  obliged  to  ranfom 
them  at  the  price  of  an  hundred  talents.  The  Samians,  enriched  by 
this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  bent  their  courfe  a fecond  time 
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towards  the  Peloponnefus;  where  they  were  offered  the  ifland  of 
Thyrea  by  their  ancient  friends  the  Lacedaemonians.  Not  con- 
tented, however,  with  that  place  of  fettlement  they  failed  to  Crete, 
where  they  were  very  hofpitably  entertained,  and  allowed  a large 
portion  of  land ; upon  which  they  built  the  famous  city  of  Cydon. 
They  lived  in  this  their  new  habitation  for  five  years  with  the 
utmoft  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  being  conquered  in  a fea  fight  with 
the  people  of  iEgina,  their  city  was  taken,  the  prows  of  their  fhips 
broken  off,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  iEgina,  and 
themfelves  made  captives,  and  carried  away  into  flavery.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  engaged  themfelves  in  a 
long  feries  of  misfortunes  through  a defire  of  revenging  their  own 
private  injuries,  and  afferting  the  liberty  of  an  enflaved  country. 
Nor  had  the  tyrant  himfelf  a better  fate;  fince  about  the  fame  period 
as  the  taking  of  Cydon  by  the  iEginetae,  Orsetes  the  Perlian  general, 
having  by  treachery  gotten  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  of  Polycrates, 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  upon  a gibbet.  After  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  Mseandrios,  who  had  been  conflituted  viceroy  during  his 
abfence,  fummoned  a general  affembly  of  the  people  of  Samos,  to 
whom  he  offered  the  difpofal  of  the  government,  in  whatever  manner 
they  fhould  think  proper,  provided  they  would  confign  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  virtue  the  fum  of  fix  talents,  with  the  office -of  chief 
prieft  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  he  himfelf  had 
founded.  He  had  no  fooner  finifhed  his  propofal,  than  one  of  the 
chief  of  affembly  rifing  up  told  him,  that  inftead  of  a reward  he  had 
better  think  of  giving  an  account  of  the  revenues  which  had  paffed 
through  his  hands,  which  they  had  great  reafon  to  imagine  had 
been  embezzled  to  his  own  private  ufes.  Frighted  at  this  un- 
expected reply  he  diffolved  the  affembly,  and  betaking  himfelf  to 
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the  citidal  fummoned  thither  all  the  chiefs  of  the  ifland,  under  pre-  ( 
tence  of  giving  an  account  of  his  adminiltration  : but  he  had  no 
fooner  got  them  into  his  power,  than  he  ordered  them  to  be  loaded 
with  irons  and  conveyed  away  to  prifon.  At  this  conjuncture  he 
was  attacked  with  a violent  fit  of  illnefs,  from  whfth  his  brother 
Lycaretus,  imagining  he  had  no  profpedt  of  recovering,  made  ufe  of 
his  authority,  and  ordered  the  prifoners  inftantly  to  be  put  to  death. 
Sylofon  having  found  means,  during  thefe  tranfadions,  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  in  whofe  court  he 
had  found  refuge  during  the  time  of  his  exile,  befought  his  affiftance 
to  re-eftablifh  him  in  the  government  of  the  ifland  of  Samos.  That 
monarch  readily  confented  to  his  requeft,  and  in  confequence  thereof 
furnifhed  him  with  a fufficient  number  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  Otanes,  whom  he  ordered  not  to  depart  from  Samos  till  he  had 
feated  Sylofon  upon  the  throne.  The  Perfians  with  this  commiffion 
entered  the  ifland  without  the  leaf!;  obftacle,  finding  the  people  very 
well  difpofed  for  the  reception  of  any  fovereign,  whom  they  judged 
proper  to  name  ; being  utterly  tired  with  the  tyranny  of  Mseandrios. 
Otanes  without  the  leaft  refiftance  marched  diredly  to  the  capital, 
in  the  citadel  of  which  the  ufurper  made  his  refidence,  and  imme- 
diately  fummoned  it  to  furrender.  Mseandrios,  judging  himfelf  in 
no  condition  of  defence,  readily  obeyed  the  fummons,  when  Chari- 
laus  his  brother,  who  had  for  many  years  been  confined  as  a mad- 
man, begged,  as  if  by  infpiration,  of  Mseandrios  to  let  him  lead  the 
troops,  which  were  in  the  citadel,  againft  the  Perfians,  promifing  in 
a fhort  time  to  return  with  a complete  vidory.  The  ufurper,  out 
of  a fpirit  of  refentment,  and  defirous,  if  poffible,  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  Samians,  immediately  confented  to  his  brother’s  pro- 
posal, and  made  over  to  him  the  fovereign  authority.  Charilaus 
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upon  this  made  a vigorous  fally,  and  attacking  the  Perfian  army, 
when  they  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  danger,  cut  in  pieces  all 
fuch  as  were  not  fortunate  enough,  by  an  hafty  flight,  to  efcape  this 
unforefeen  mafiacre.  Otanes,  juftly  irritated  at  this  unexampled 
perfidy,  ordered  all  the  Samians  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
foldiers  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  feized  upon  the  capital,  and  laid 
clofe  fiege  to  the  citadel.  Maeandrios,  feeing  the  defperate  Rate  of 
his  affairs,  and  dreading  the  refentment  of  the  enraged  Perfian, 
embarked  in  the  night  on  board  a fmall  veflel  with  his  moft  valuable 
effects,  and  fet  fail  for  Lacedaemon.  Otanes  foon  after  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  citadel,  and  put  the  whole  garrifon,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  to  the  fword.  Having  wholly  fubdued 
the  ifland,  according  to  his  matter’s  orders,  he  delivered  it  up  to 
Sylofon,  who  entered  upon  a kingdom  almoft  deftitute  of  inha- 
bitants. In  a fhort  time,  however,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Perfians, 
he  re-peopled  it ; but  exercifing  over  his  fubje&s  a tyranny  more 
intolerable  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  he  reduced  his  dominions 
almoft  to  the  fame  miferable  condition,  in  which  he  found  them. 
After  his  death  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  iEaces,  who  was  ex- 
pelled his  country  by  Ariftagoras,  when  he  perfuaded  all  the  Ionian 
cities  to  fhake  off  the  Perfian  yoke.  Ionia,  by  this  infurredtion 
became  the  objedt  of  Darius’s  indignation,  who  immediately  fent 
againft  them  a very  poweful  fleet  compofed  of  Phsenicians,  Cyprians, 
Cilicians,  and  ./Egyptians,  who  foon  reduced  the  rebels  to  fubjedtion. 
The  Ionians  indeed  fitted  out  a fleet,  with  which  they  attempted  to 
make  head  againft  the  enemy,  but  being  deferted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement  by  the  Samians  and  Lefbians,  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  a fecond  time  to  the  Perfian  authority.  The  conquerors, 
after  their  vidtory,  conducted  iEaces  to  Samos,  where  they  replaced 
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him  in  his  throne,  confirming  to  his  fubjedts  all  their  former 
privileges,  as  a reward  for  their  treachery.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  ifland,  however,  difdaining  the  bafe  conduct  of  their  country- 
men, and  difapproving  of  their  fovereign’s  fervile  dependance  on  the 
Perfians,  fled  to  Sicily,  and  feizing  upon  the  uninhabited  city  of 
£ancle  foon  raifed  it  to  a very  flourifhing  condition.  Samos, 
together  with  Ionia,  remained  for  feveral  years  thus  dependent  on 
the  Perfians,  till  the  period  of  the  memorable  vidory  obtained  by 
the  Greeks,  oppofite  to  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  in  which 
engagement  the  Samians  fignalized  themfelves  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
almoft  to  wipe  out  the  Rain  of  their  former  treachery.  Thus  did 
Samos  regain  its  liberty,  which  it  preferved  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateR  peace  and  tranquillity,  .till  the  people,  not  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  their  happinefs,  engaged  themfelves  in  a war  with  the 
Milefians,  from  a difpute  concerning  the  city  of  Priene,  to  which 
both  Rates  had  pretenfions.  The  Milefians  fenfible  of  their  own 
inability  to  cope  with  their  adverfaries,  implored  the  affiflance  of  the 
Athenians,  who  immediately  fent  orders  to  the  Samians  to  defift 
from  all  hoRilities,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  determination  of  the 
fenate.  This  haughty  treatment  fo  irritated  the  Samians,  that  they 
refufed  their  mediation,  and  prepared  to  fupport  their  rights  by  the 
force  of  arms.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  fide,  declaring  them- 
felves in  favour  of  the  Milefians,  fent  to  their  affiflance  a fleet  of 
forty  fhips,  under  the  command  of  Pericles.  That  general  began  his 
expedition  by  making  a descent  upon  the  ifland  of  Samos,  of  which, 
together  with  the  capital  city,  he  very  foon  made  himfelf  mafter, 
whence  he  retired  after  having  changed  the  form  of  government, 
which  was  before  AriRocratical,  into  a pure  Democracy.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  Pericles,  fome  of  the  chief  perfons  in  the  ifland, 
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diflatlsfied  at  this  alteration,  fo  very  difadvantageous  to  their  private 
interefts,  fent  fecret  difpatches  to  Sardes,  begging  the  affiflance  of 
the  Perfian  general,  who  commanded  in  that  city,  under  the 
fovereignty  of  king  Artaxerxes.  Having  fettled  the  terms  of  their 
alliance,  they  returned  to  Samos  with  a reinforcement  of  feven 
hundred  men,  and,  difembarking  in  the  night  time,  furprifed  the 
capital,  feized  the  Athenian  garrifon  left  there  by  Pericles,  and  fent 
them  away  prifoners  to  Sardes.  This  unexpected  news  being 
arrived  at  Athens,  Pericles  was  a fecond  time  ordered  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience,  which  commiflion  he  fo  well  executed,  though 
not  without  fome  lofs  on  his  fide,  that  after  a fuccefsful  fiege  of  the 
capital,  he  reduced  the  iflanders  to  a capitulation,  by  which  they 
were  obliged  to  demolifh  their  fortifications,  and  confign  over  to 
Pericles  all  their  fhips,  which  were  immediately  fent  away  to  Athens; 
befides  which  they  were  to  acknowledge  themfelves  tributary  to 
that  republic,  and  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  war.  Thirty  years 
after,  when  the  people  had  in  fome  meafure  recovered  their  former 
profperity,  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  came  to  Samos,  where  they 
concluded  a firm  alliance  with  the  inhabitants,  reftoring  them  all 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  permitting  them  to  rebuild  their  fhips, 
and  augment  their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land.  This  courteous 
treatment  attached  the  Samians  fo  Inviolably  to  the  Athenian  in- 
terefl,  that  when  all  the  Grecian  iflands  abandoned  that  unfortunate 
republic,  after  the  complete  overthrow  given  them  by  Lyfander, 
this  people  alone  continued  faithful  to  their  allies  in  adverfity,  till 
they  were  reduced  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Not  long  after  the  Perfians  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  ifland, 
and  in  their  turn  were  difpofTeffed  of  their  ufurped  dominions  by 
Timotheus,  fon  of  Conon.  Perdiccas,  in  the  time  of  the  profperity 
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of  the  Macedonion  arms,  reftored  the  Samians  to  their  liberties, 
but  they  were  again  fubjeded  to  their  old  mailers  the  Athenians  by 
Polyfperchon.  In  procefs  of  time  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  be- 
came poifeiTed  of  this  ifland,  by  means  of  liis  lieutenant  general 
Archelaus.  But  the  time  when  Samos  enjoyed  the  greateft  prof- 
perity  was  under  the  reign  of  Auguilus  Csefar,  who,  having  a par- 
ticular regard  for  this  country,  placed  it  more  immediately  under  his 
protedion.  Here  he  firil  received  the  title  of  conful,  and  returned 
three  years  after  to  pafs  the  winter,  having  entirely  regulated  all  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambaifadors  of 
many  different  nations,  particularly  to  tliofe  fent  to  him  from  India, 
with  whom  he  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance.  In  return  for  this 
hofpitality  of  the  iflanders  that  emperor  reftored  to  them  their 
liberties,  and  as  a farther  reward  adorned  their  cities  with  many 
noble  buildings.  During  the  Pagan  religion,  Samos  was  under  the 
particular  protedion  of  the  goddefs  Juno,  as  we  learn  from  Virgil. 

“ — ■ — Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam 

fC  Pofthabita  coluilfe  Samo*.”  Virg.  iEn.  L.  i.  1.  15. 

' / 

We  alfo  find  her,  in  Statius,  mentioning  it  among  the  number  of 
her  moft  favourite  cities: 

“ Quin  age,  ft  tanta  eft  Thalami  difcordia  fandi, 

“ Et  Samon,  et  veteres  armis  exfcinde  Mycenas, 

et  Verte  folo  Spartenf.”  Stat.  Theb.  L.  i.  1.  260. 

Samos 


* “ Which  Juno  far  above  all  realms,  above 
“ Her  own  dear  Samos,  honoured  with  her  love.”  Wharton'- 

f “ Yet  fince  thou  wilt  thy  fitter- queen  controul, 

“ Since  ftill  the  luft  ofdifcord  fires  my  foul, 

“ Go,  raife  my  Samos,  let  Mycene  fall, 

“ And  level  with  the  duft  the  Spartan  wall.” 
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Samos.  Samos  has  given  birth  to  many  confiderable  perfons,  as  the  chief 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  great  philofopher  Pythagoras,  the 
fybii  Phy to,  the  poet  Chaerilus,  and  the  mathematician  Conon,  men- 
tioned, as  is  fuppofed  by  fome  commentators,  by  Virgil, 

“ In  medio  duo  figna,  Conon:  & quis  fuit  alter  ? 

<c  Defcripfit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem  V’  Ec.  iii.  v.  40. 

•who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Archimedes,  and  by  fome  thought 
to  have  been  his  mafter. 

The  ifland  of  Samos  is  about  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  for 
the  moft  part  mountainous,  though  it  has  fome  fine  plains  and 
vallies  of  great  fertility,  and  no  lefs  variety  in  their  productions. 
Its  chief  commodities  confift  in  fruits  of  all  forts,  oil,  honey,  wax, 
pitch,  wine,  and  corn,  which  it  furnifhes  in  far  greater  quantity 
than  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
peopled  wholly  by  Greeks,  and  retains  its  ancient  name  to  this  day 
without  the  leaft  alteration. 

Having  palled  the  ftreigths  between  Samos  and  Nicaria,  we  dif- 
Batmos.  covered  on  our  right  hand  the  ifland  of  Patmos,  famous  only  for 
having  been  the  place  in  which  St.  John,  when  banifhed  by  Domi- 
tian,  wrote  the  myfterious  book  of  the  Revelations.  The  face  of  this 
ifland  is  barren  and  mountainous,  and  its  products  very  inconfider- 
able,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  fupport  themfelves  by  their  induftry,  being 

allowed 


* “ Two  comely  forms  you  in  the  middle  lee; 

“ Conon  the  one : the  other who  was  he  ? 

■“  Who  with  his  rod  throughout  defcrib’d  the  fphere; 
“‘  Which  marks  to  fliepherds  the  revolving  year.” 
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allowed  to  be  the  beft  Tailors  in  the  Archipelago.  On  the  fummit 
of  a hill,  in  the  center  of  the  ifland,.  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
circuit,  is  the  chief  city,  confifting  of  about,  a thoufand  houfes,  all 
of  them  inhabited  by  Greeks,  natives  of  the  country.  In  the  city 
is  a very  large  convent  of  Caloyers,  with  a fort  of  an  univerfity,  to 
which  the  youth  are  Tent-  from  all  parts  to  be  inftrudted  in  the 
precepts  of  their  religion*  to  be  taught  the  ancient  Greek  language, 
and  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  Tome  other  branches  of  literature. 

As  we  began  to  lofe  fight  of  Patmos,  we  approached  the  two 
fmall  iflands  of  Leros  and  Calamo,  which  we  left  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  fame  day  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Stan- 
CHio,  which  is  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  ifland  of  Cos. 
Formerly  it  had  many  different  appellations,  which  are  all  recorded 
in  the  following  paflage  of  Pliny : 

« Nobiliflima  in  eo  finu  Cos,  ab  Halicarnalfo  quindecim  millia  pafiuum 
« diftans,  circuitu  centum:  ut  plures  exiftimant,  Merope  vocata:  Cea,  ut 
« Staphylusj  Meropis,  ut  Dionyfius;  dein  Nymphaea*.” 

Plin.  L.  v.  c.  .31. 

Whence  it  was  called  Cos  is  uncertain,  but  by  that  name  it  was 
jnoft  commonly  diftinguiflied  among  the  ancients.  The  city  of 
Aftypalsea,  according  to  Strabo,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  ifland, 
but  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  upon  account  of  a cruel, 
diflenfion,  which  arofe  between  them,  another  was  built  in  a dif- 
ferent 


* “ In  that  bay  is  the  very  renowned  city  Cos,  diftant  from  Halicarnaflus  fifteen  miles, 
w one  hundred  in  circumference.  It  was  called,  as  many  fuppofe,  Merope:  as  Staphylas. 
s*  thinks,  Cea:  asDionyfius,  Meropis,  and  afterwards  Nymphsea,” 
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AKCflio.  ferent  fituation,  which  became  the  metropolis,  and  was  named,  after 

I 1 Win i 

the  ifland,  Cos.  In  the  fuburbs  of  this  city  flood  the  temple  of 
iEfculapius,  which,  next  to  that  of  Epidaurus,  was  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  any  one  dedicated  to  that  divinity,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Greece.  In  it  was  a very  fine  portrait  of  Antigonus, 
drawn  by  Apelles;  and  another  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  by  the 
fame  hand,  which  latter  was  by  Auguftus  Csefar  tranfported  to 
Rome,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  his  adoptive  father..  The 
divine  Hippocrates,  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  phyficians  which 
the  world  ever  produced,  was  a native  of  Cos.  He  began  his  ftudies 
by  confidering  throughly  all  the  votive  tablets  that  were  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  VEfculapius,  making  exadt  obfervations  of  every  parti- 
cular cure,  with  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  each  difeafe.  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Perfia,  finding  his  .people  afflidted  with  a contagious  dis- 
temper, which  daily  fwept  away  an  incredible  number  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  and  hearing  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hippocrates,  fent  a 
meflenger  to  him,  with  very  considerable  rewards,  to  perfuade  him 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  diftrefled  kingdom.  The  temptations, 
however,  of  riches  and  honours  had  little  effedt  upon  the  mind  of 
Hippocrates,  who,  influenced  by  that  hatred,  which  all  the  Greeks 
were  bred  up  in  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  they  confidered  as  bar- 
barians and  their  inveterate  enemies,  anfwered  that  monarch,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged,  to  confecrate  the  fruits  of  his  ftudies  to 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  refufe  his  affiftance  to  their 
declared  enemies.  Artaxerxes,  irritated  at  this  haughty  anfwer,  fent 
word  to  the  Coans,  that  he  expedted  they  would  deliver  up  Hippo- 
crates into  his  hands,  that  he  might  inflidt  upon  him  the  punilhmenf 
due  to  his  arrogance.  The  people  of  Cos,  however,  who  from  this 
Steady  behaviour  held  him  in  greater  efteem  than  ever,  made  anfwer 

to 
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to  the  Perfian,  that  they  were  fo  far  from  having  any  thoughts  of  Stanchi°- 

abandoning  their  fellow  citizen  to  his  refentment,  that  they  were  all 

ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  his  defence.  Not  long  after  the  plague 

attacked  the  territories  of  the  Athenians  in  fo  violent  a degree,  that 

this  powerful  republic,  by  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants, 

was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremities.  In  this  condition  they  applied 

for  affiftance  to  Hippocrates,  who  readily  tranfported  himfelf  to 

Athens,  where  he  had  fo  good  fuccefs  with  his  cures,  that  he  foon 

put  a flop  to  the  fatal  effects  of  that  deftrudtive  diftemper.  The 

Athenians  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  fervices  they  had  received  at  the 

hands  of  this  great  man,  that  they  determined  to  bellow  on  him  all 

the  rewards  and  honours  which  lay  in  their  power.  They,  to  this 

end,  gave  orders  for  his  initiation  into  the  great  myfteries  of  Ceres, 

(an  honour  which  had  been  denied  even  to  Hercules,)  prefented  him 
with  a crown  of  gold  valued  at  a thoufand  Haters,  and  enadted  that 
the  decree  in  his  favour  fhould  be  read  by  the  public  herald  in  the 
affembly  at  the  grand  panathenaean  fellival.  They  gave  him  alfo  his 
freedom  of  Athens,  and  offered  to  maintain  him  during  his  life  in 
the  prytaneum,  at  the  public  expence.  Their  gratitude  extended 
even  to  the  Goans  his  countrymen,  whom  they  permitted  to  fend  all 
their  children  to  Athens  to  receive  the  fame  advantageous  education 
which  was  given  to  their  own  youth.  Nor  was  Hippocrates  the 
only  illuftrious  perfonage  who  owed  his  birth  to  the  illand  of  Cosj 
fince  it  would  be  a piece  of  injullice  done  to  thofe  great  men,  not 
to  mention  the  celebrated  painter  Apelles,  the  poet  Philetes,  pre- 
ceptor to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  philofopher  Arillon,  and  the 
famous  mufician  Theomneftes,  who  were  all  of  them  natives  of  this 
illand.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  capital  city  of  Cos  being 
entirely  deltroyed  by  an  earthquake, ‘as  well  as  feveral  towns  of 
Lycia  and  Caria,  that  good  emperor  rebuilt  them  at  his  own  private 

expence. 
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expence,  allowing  them  many  confiderable  privileges,  in  order  to 
induce  a fufficient  number  of  people  to  inhabit  them.  The  Coans 
were  anciently  a people  much  given  to  trade,  having  feveral  manu- 
factures, which  they  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  When 
the  Romans,  from  a continual  feries  of  profperity,  had  forgotten 
their  former  virtues,  and  embraced  all  the  luxurious  ways  of  life, 
which  prevailed  among  the  nations  they  had  conquered,  their 
women,  inftead  of  the  model!  decent  dreffes  which  they  ufed  to 
wear  in  the  time  of  their  fimplicity,  clothed  themfelves  with  a thin 
garment  worked  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  which  was  fo  tranfparent,  that 
their  limbs  could  be  very  eafily  feen  through  it. 

*c  Ilia  gerat  veftes  tenues,  quas  fcemina  Coa 

“ Texuit,  auratas  difpofuitque  vias#.”  Tibull.  L.  ii.  El.  v.  il.  35. 

“ Quid  juvat  ornato  procedere,  vita,  capillo? 

“ Et  tenues  Coa  vefte  movere  finusf  ?’*  Proper.  L.  i.  El.  ii.  1. 1. 

Stanchio  is  of  equal  circumference  with  the  ifland  of  Scio,  which 
it  rivals,  if  not  furpaffes,  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  weftern  fide 
of  it,  on  which  is  fituated  the  capital  city,  is  one  continued  plain, 
covered  with  an  incredible  number  of  vineyards,  and  corn  fields 
planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all  forts,  that  it  forms  the  nioft  charming 
profpeft,  which  can  poffibly  be  imagined.  In  the  middle  of  this 
plain  are  two  hills,  out  of  one  of  which  rifes  a delightful  fpring, 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Fountain  Lycaftus. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  computed  at  the  number  of  fifty 

thoufand, 


• “ Thin  robes  from  looms  of  Cos  my  lovely  fair, 

“ Inwrought  with  plaits  of  waving  gold,  {hall  wear.” 

t “ Why  to  walk  forth,  fweetlife,  thy  trefles  braid? 

“ Why  in  the  Coan  garb’s  thin  folds  array’d  ?” 


Anom. 
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thoufand,  three  thoufand  of  which  are  Turks,  and  the  remainder51, 
Greeks.  The  capital  city,  which  alip  bears  the  name  of  Stanchio, 
is  fituated  upon  the  fea  fhore.  On  the  moft  fouthern  part  is  a 
caftle  of  fome  ftrength,  guarded  by  a numerous  garrifon  of  janif- 
faries,  who  fuffer  no  Chriftian  to . enter  within  its  walls.  In  the 
city  are  to  be  feen  feveral  remains  of  antiquity,  as  porphyry  pillars, 
fragments  of  marble,  an  incredible  number  of  altars,  and  fome 
infcriptions,  the  moft  curious  of  which  is  one  inferted  in  the  gate, 
that  looks  towards  the  fea.  It  is  more  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  written  in  the  Dorick  dialed,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
the  vulgar  language  of  this  ifland. 

A BOTAA  KAI  O AAMOE 
* THE  AAMn*  * TA  THE* 

KDIDN  r * * AE  * * ETEl 
MAEEN  KATA  TA  nO 
AEITET0ENTA  TIIO 
APXONTOE  MAPKOT 
* ATP  APIETLQNOS  KOE 

MOT  TIOT 

EAAAOYETION 
EEMnPDNION  OTI 
KTOPA  TON  KPATI 
ETON  EIIAPXON  BEI 
KOTADN  HTEMONA  KAI 
AOTKHNAPION  EAPAO 
NIAE  THE  Eni  IIAEAN 
OAAAEEAN  HTHSAME 
NON  EIPHNHE  META  EHOY 
EIAE  EIAHPO^  AO^KHNA 
PION  TOT  SEBAETO¥ 
nONTO^:  KAI  beig^niae 

x x Among 
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Among  the  curiofities  of  this  city  is  a Sycamore  tree,  which  is 
without  doubt  the  largeft  in  the  known  world.  It  extends  its 
branches,  which  are  fupported  by  many  ancient  pillars  of  porphyry, 
verd  antique,  and  other  precious  marbles,  in  the  exact  form  of  a 
circle,  from  the  outward  verge  of  which  to  the  trunk  I meafured 
forty-five  large  paces.  Beneath  the  fhade  of  this  fycamore  is  a very 
beautiful  fountain,  round  which  the  Turks  have  ere&ed  feveral 
chiofks,  or  fummer-houfes ; where  they  retire  in  the  heat  of  the 
fummer,  and  regale  themfelves  with  their  afternoon  coffee  and  pipe 
of  tobacco.  From  the  number  of  pillars,  altars,  and  fragments  of 
marble  near  this  tree,  I am  inclined  to  believe  there  flood  fome 
ancient  temple  in  this  very  fituation,  but  I could  find  no  infcription 
to  inform  me,  and  only  faw  upon  a round  piece  of  marble  the  name 
of  Nicagoras  the  fon  of  Cleombrotus.  Moft  of  the  altars  are  adorned 
with  fefloons  of  flowers  and  fheeps  heads,  though  one,  the  moft 
beautiful,  which  I met  with,  inftead  of  thefe  ornaments  was  fet  off 
with  two  victories,  which  extending  forward  their  wings  joined  the 
four  points  of  them  together.  The  Turks,  inhabitants  of  Stanchio, 
are  commonly  allowed  to  be  endued  with  more  affability  than  the 
mahometans  in  any  other  part  of  the  Levant.  Some  of  them,  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  that  nation,  apply  to  commerce  ; to  which 
they  are  invited  by  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  which  produces 
many  commodities,  fuch  as  corn,  oranges,  and  lemons,  fruits  of  alt 
forts,  and  dried  raifins  for  exportation.  The  north  eaft  part  of  this 
ifland  is  oppofite  to  a very  deep  gulph,  which  is  called  from  it  the 
gulph  of  Stanchio,  at  the  extremity  of  which  flood  the  ancient  city 
of  Halicarnaffus,  the  birth  place  of  two  great  hiftorians,  Herodotus 
and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  j of  which  there  are  not  now  to  be 
feen  the  leaft  remains. 

After 
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After  a flay  of  ten  days,  in  which  we  faw  every  thing,  which  was 
curious  in  Stanchio,  we  put  to  fea  with  a fair  gale  of  wind,  and 
having  faluted  the  Turkifh  admiral  with  eleven  guns,  who  was  juft 
come  to  an  anchor  with  a fquadron  of  four  large  fhips,  we  fleered 
ourcourfe  dire&ly  for  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  About  half  way  from 
Stanchio  we  paffed  between  the  two  iflands  of  Episcopi  and  Symia, 
diftant  from  one  another  about  eighteen  miles.  The  former  of  thefe 
is  uninhabited  by  reafon  of  its  barren  foil;  but  Symia,  corruptly  fo 
called,  from  the  ancient  name  Syme,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit, 
and  peopled  by  a pretty  confiderable  number  of  Greeks,  who  are 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  expert  divers  in  the  world ; for 
which  reafon  they  are  fent  for  from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
recover  the  goods  out  of  wrecked  veflels.  Nireus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Homer  as  a perfon  more  remarkable  for  his  beauty  than  valour, 
was  fovereign  of  this  ifland,  whence  he  failed  with  his  quota  of  three 
fhips  to  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

In  two  days  after  our  departure  from  Stanchio  we  came  to  an 
anchor  before  the  city  of  Rhodos,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
ifland,  and  ftill  preferving  its  ancient  name.  We  had  here  the 
mortification  to  be  informed,  that  Rhodos  had  been  for  fome  time 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  which  had  already  deftroyed  a great  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  This  unwelcome  news  obliged  us  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  put  to  fea  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  depriving  us  of 
the  fatisfadlion  of  vifiting  a country,  which  had  always  been 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  our  voyage.  The  ifland 
of  Rhodos  is  generally  thought  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
great  quantity  of  Rofes  which  it  produces;  and  this  opinion  is  in  fome 
meafure  confirmed  by  the  medals  of  feveral  Roman  emperors, 

xx  2 which 
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Rhodes,  which  bear  upon  the  reverfe  the  figure  of  a rofe,  with  the  infcriptioiii 
POAIflN,  which  proves  that  it  was  at  leaft  one  of  the  favourite 
fymbols  of  the  ifland.  In  the  two  hundred  and  tenth  year  after 
the  deluge  Rhodes  was  repeopled  by  the  Ionians,  and  feveral  other 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  under  the  conduit  of  Leucippus,  a 
native  of  Achaia.  Soon  after  fome  Peloponnefians  being  driven  out 
of  their  country  by  a general  famine,  came  over  to  Rhodes,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  former  inhabitants,  who  dif- 
tinguifhed  them  ever  by  the  name  of  A tpoSafthg,  or  hungry  Dorians* 
The  Rhodians,  finding  themfelves  afterwards  continually  molefted 
by  the  Carians,  their  neighbours,  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  and  the  Lacedaemonians  they 
were  alternately  dependent  till  the  hundred  and  fixth  olympiad* 
when  they  declared  themfelves  a free  nation.  Maufolus,  king  of 
Caria,  however,  fome  time  after,  entered  the  city,  where  he  by 
force  abolifhed  the  democratic  government,  changing  it  into  an 
ariftocracy  dependent  upon  his  crown.  Upon  his  death  his  queen 
Artemifia  fucceeded  to  his  kingdom,  which  the  Rhodians  judging 
as  a favourable  opportunity  to  fhake  off  the  Carian  yoke,  fitted  out  a 
very  powerful  fleet,  in  order  to  invade  her  dominions.  The  queen,, 
however,  being  timely  apprized  of  their  defign,  ordered  a paflage  to 
be'  dug,  by  which  fhe  might  have  a communication  between  the 
great  harbour  and  feveral  fmall  harbours,  which  were  adjacent  to  her 
capital  city;  in  thefe  fmall  ports  fhe  placed  her  whole  fleet,  fitted 
out  with  a more  than  ordinary  number  of  men,  and  prepared  upon, 
the  firfl  notice  to  obey  her  orders;  fhe  befides  commanded  the 
citizens  to  receive  the  enemy  with  acclamations  of  joy,  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  embrace  their  party.  Things  were  in  this  condition 

when 
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when  the  Rhodian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great  harbour,  where,  finding 
no  fort  of  refiftance,  and  judging  by  their  behaviour  that  the  people 
were  inclined  to  lend  them  their  afliftance,  they  abandoned  their 
fhips,  and  marched  directly  towards  the  capital.  Artemifia  that 
inftant  made  the  fignal  to  her  forces,  who  were  in  ambufh  in  the 
fmall  harbours,  who  fallying  out  together  feized  upon  the  enemy’s 
fhips  now  deftitute  of  men,  and  putting  immediately  to  fea  dire&ed 
their  courfe  for  Rhodes.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rhodians,  who  con- 
tinued their  march,  arrived  at  the  capital  city,  where  they  found  the 
gates  open  to  them,  and  all  feeming  preparations  for  their  favourable 
reception,  but  as  foon  as  they  were  all  entered  within  the  walls,  the 
citizens,  aflaulting  them  from  all  parts,  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
Artemifia,  on  the  other  fide,  as  foon  as  fhe  came  in  fight  of  the 
city  of  Rhodes,  ordered  the  fleet  which  belonged  to  thefe  unfortunate 
iflanders  to  be  decked  with  laurels,  and  her  own  fhips  to  follow 
after  unadorned,  as  if  in  a ftate  of  captivity.  This  ftratagem  had  its 
defired  effeCt,  fince  the  people  of  Rhodes  imagining,  that  their 
countrymen  were  returned  victorious,  received  them  into  their  port 
with  repeated  fhouts  and  acclamations  for  their  fuccefs.  But  how 
great  was  their  furprize,  when,  inftead  of  their  countrymen,  they 
found  their  city  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies!  Artemifia,  having 
reduced  the  ifland  by  this  fuccefsful  attempt,  put  to  death  all  the 
principal  inhabitants;  and  in  memory  of  her  conqueft  ereCted  two 
brazen  ftatues,  one  of  which  reprefented  her  own  perfon,  the  other 
the  enflaved  ifland.  The  Rhodians  were,  in  procefs  of  time,  re-efta- 
blifhed  in  their  privileges  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  them 
with  particular  marks  of  diftinClion.  They  remained  in  this 
flourifhing  condition,  till  they  were  befieged  in  their  capital  city  by 
Demetrius,  commiffioned  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  his  father 
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1 Rhodes-  t Antigonus.  Their  forces,  fince  the  benefa&ions  of  Alexander,  had 
been  confiderably  augmented  both  by  fea  and  land ; they  had  befides 
ftrengthened  themfelves  by  alliances  with  many  foreign  powers,  par- 
ticularly Ptolomy,  king  of  iEgypt,  with  whom  they  entered  into  a 
league  offenfive  and  defenfive.  Antigonus  being  at  war  with  that 
prince,  concerning  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fent  an  embafiy  to  the 
Rhodians,  to  demand  their  afiiftance;  which  being  refufed,  he 
fitted  out  a fleet  in  order  to  intercept  all  their  fhips  that  trade  to 
iEgypt.  But  they  being  acquainted  with  his  defign  found  means 
% by  their  Ikill  in  navigation,  to  efcape  the  fnares,  which  were  laid 

for  the  deftrudtion  of  their  commerce.  Upon  this  difappointment. 
Antigonus  equipped  a very  powerful  fleet,  furnifhed  with  machines, 
and  all  other  neceflaries  for  the  fiege  of  a very  ftrong  fortrefs ; the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  with  inftru&ions 
to  ufe  his  utmofc  endeavours  to  bring  the  Rhodians  to  obedience. 
Demetrius  having  made  his  defeent  upon  the  ifland,  pitched  his 
tents  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  city,  cutting  down  all  the  trees, 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  fortify  his  camp;  at 
the  fame  time  feizing  upon  all  the  produ&s  of  the  land,  laying  wafts 
the  country,  and  deftroying  all  the  defencelefs  villages.  The  people 
of  Rhodes,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation, began  to  turn  their  whole  thoughts  towards  making  a 
brave  defence,  to  which  end  they  fent  inftant  difpatches  to  their 
allies,  and  in  particular  to  Lyfimachus,  Caflander.,  and  Ptolomy, 
imploring  their  immediate  afliftance.  After  this,  having  fummoned 
together  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  fet  their  flaves 
at  liberty,  they  encouraged  them  by  promifes  and  rewards,  to  fight 
for  their  freedom  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  The  befiegers 
began  the  attack  with  very  great  force  and  vigour,  battering  the 
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walls  with  an  incredible  number  of  new  invented  machines,  while 
the  Rhodians,  by  their  equal  valour  and  fuperior  {kill,  rendered 
ineffectual  all  their  endeavours.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiege,  the  iflanders  received  a reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  from  Gnoffus,  a city  of  Crete,  and  five  hundred  from 
Ptolomy  king  of  ./Egypt.  Encouraged  by  this  augmentation  of 
their  forces  they  fitted  out  a fleet  of  nine  {hips,  and  dividing  it  into 
three  fquadrons,  gave  the  command  to  Demophilus,  Menedemus, 
and  Amyntas.  Demophilus  with  his  three  {hips  failed  towards  the 
ifland  of  Carpathus,  where  he  met  with  feveral  veffels  belonging  to 
Antigonus,  loaded  chiefly  with  provifions  and  warlike  ftores,  which 
he  feized  upon  and  conveyed  back  to  Rhodes.  Menedemus  with 
his  divifion  fleered  his  courfe  towards  Patara,  a city  of  Lycia, 
where  meeting  with  a large  {hip  of  the  enemy’s  he  fet  it  on  fire, 
after  having  made  prifoners  of  the  whole  crew.  He  befides  took 
many  confiderable  prizes,  particularly  a fhip  bound  for  Rhodes- 
with  feveral  valuable  prefents  to  Demetrius  from  his  wife  Phila. 
Amyntas,  commander  of  the  third  fquadron,  who  was  ftationed 
among  the  iflands  of  the  iEgean  fea,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  feveral  of  Demetrius’s  {hips  laden  with  military  ftores,  part  of 
which  he  funk,  and  delivered  part  fafe  into  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  perceived  what  an 
inconfiderable  progrefs  he  made  by  open  force,  refolved  to  try  what 
might  be  effected  by  ftratagem.  He  to  this  end  tampered  with  one 
Athenagoras,  by  country  a Milefian,  who  had  been  admitted  into 
the  city  among  the  auxiliary  troops  fent  by  Ptolomy;  this  man,  upon 
confideration  of  a very  valuable  -reward,  which  he  was  to  receive 
beforehand,  agreed  with  Demetrius  that  he  {hould  in  the  night  time 
lend  a trufty  officer,  whom  he  would  meet  in  the  ditch  which  fur= 
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rounded  the  city,  and  condu6t  him  to  a place  in  the  wall  that  was 
not  capable  of  the  leaft  defence.  Demetrius,  at  the  time  appointed, 
difpatched  one  of  his  principal  officers,  following  him  at  a diftance 
with  a confiderable  body  of  troops,  -in  order  upon  the  firft  notice  to 
begin  the  attack.  Athenagoras  in  the  mean  time  having  imparted 
the  whole  affair  to  the  Rhodians,  they  fent  out  a detachment  to  feize 
upon  Demetrius’s  emiffary,  and  as  a reward  to  the  Milefian,  ordered 
him  a prefent  of  fix  talents  of  filver.  Demetrius,  finding  his  hopes 
in  this  manner  fruftrated,  commanded  his  army  to  make  a general 
attack,  which  was  executed  with  fuch  fury  and  violence,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the  befieged  fuftained  the  {hock,  and 
prevented  their  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  this  affault  there  arrived  ambaffadors  from  Cnidas,  with 
inftnnftions  to  a£t  as  mediators  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
but  nothing  being  concluded,  Demetrius  ordered  a fecond  attack, 
in  which,  having  made  a confiderable  breach,  by  the  help  of  his 
machines,  and  reduced  the  city  to  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  taken, 
he  was  at  laft  repelled  by  the  unexampled  bravery  of  the  befieged. 
The  Rhodians  by  this  time  began  to  labour  under  very  great 
extremities  for  want  of  provifions,  when  they  were  unexpectedly 
relieved  by  the  friendly  affiftance  of  their  allies,  receiving  from 
Ptolomy  three  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat,  and  a great 
quantity  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  provifions  from  Caffander  and 
Lyfimachus.  Encouraged  by  this  fupply,  they  made  a vigorous  fally 
in  the  night  time,  and  having  put  to  the  fword  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  deftroyed  by  fire  the  greateft  part  of  their  machines.  The 
Macedonians  being  by  this  lofs  rendered  incapable  of  continuing 
their  attacks,  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  the  repairing  of  their 
machines ; and  the  Rhodians,  taking  advantage  of  their  inactivity, 
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fitted  out  a confiderable  fleet,  the  command  of  which  they  gave  to 
their  already  experienced  Amyntas.  That  admiral  putting  im- 
mediately to  fea,  remained  fome  months  upon  a cruife  along  the 
4 coafts  of  Afia,  whence  he  returned  to  Rhodes  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy.  Demetrius  having  by  this  time  refitted  his 
engines,  and  prepared  all  things  for  a frefh  attack,  aflaulted  the 
city  in  many  places,  but  was  repulfed  by  the  garrifon;  who,  purfuing 
the  enemy  to  too  great  a diftapce  from  the  walls,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lofe  many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  among  others  their 
brave  commander  Amyntas.  Soon  after  they  received  a frefh 
reinforcement  from  their  faithful  ally  Ptolomy,  confifting  in  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  one  Antigonus 
a Macedonian,  befides  a very  large  quantity  of  corn,  and  other 
neceflary  provifions.  There  arrived  at  the  fame  time  deputies  from 
the  Athenians,  and  feveral  other  ftates  and  cities  of  Greece,  with 
orders  to  bring  about  an  accommodation;  but  the  Rhodians  were 
fo  elevated  with  their  late  fupplies,  that  they  would  liften  to  no 
reafonable  conditions,  fo  that  the  ambafladors  returned  without 
coming  to  any  conclufion.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  obftinacy, 
ordered  a frefh  aflault  to  be  given,  in  which  he  had  the  fortune  to 
make  a very  large  breach,  and  to  enter  the  walls  with  a confiderable 
body  of  troops,  notwithftanding  which  advantage  his  forces  were  in 
the  end  repulfed  with  the  death  of  their  two  commanders  Alcimus 
and  Mantias.  Nor  did  the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  repeated  endeavours 
oblige  the  Macedonians  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  raifing  the 
fiege,  fince  they  had  prepared  every  thing  for  another  general 
attack,  when  Demetrius  received  an  exprefs  from  his  father  Antigo- 
nus,  with  orders  immediately  to  .conclude  a peace  with  the  Rho- 
dians upon  the  moft  favourable  terms  that  he  fliould  be  able  to 
obtain.  Demetrius,  keeping  fecret  his  father’s  commands,  chofe 
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for  mediators  the  ambafladors  of  the  iEtolians,  who  were  lately 
arrived  at  Rhodes,  with  intention,  if  polfible,  to  adjuft  matters 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  Thefe  minifters  were  fo 
fuccefsful  in  their  negociations,  that  they  foon  drew  up  articles  of 
peace,  which  were  readily  agreed  to  both  by  the  Rhodians  and 
befiegers.  It  was  ftipulated  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  that  the 
people  of  Rhodes  fhould  be  ever  after  efteemed  a free  nation;  that 
they  fhould  enjoy  their  whole  revenues,  and  admit  no  foreign  garri- 
fon  upon  any  pretence  whatever ; provided  they  would  confent  to 
aflift  Antigonus  in  all  expeditions,  excepting  againft  Ptolomy,  king 
of  iEgypt,  and  deliver  up  an  hundred  citizens  as  hoftages  for  the 
continuance  of  their  alliance.  Thefe  articles  being  figned  by  both 
parties,  in  prefence  of  the  iEtolian  deputies,  Demetrius  embarked 
his  troops  for  Macedonia,  and  the  Rhodians  entered  once  more  into 
free  poffeffion  of  their  country,  which  they  had  maintained  wholly 
by  their  bravery  and  refolution.  After  the  departure  of  their 
enemies,  they  proceeded  to  give  rewards  to  all  fuch  perfons  as  had 
fignalized  themfelves  during  the  time  of  the  fiege,  confirming  the 
grant  of  liberty  to  thofe  flaves,  who  had  behaved  with  courage;  and 
punifhing  all  thofe,  who  had  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  a furrender. 
They  alfo  ere&ed  ftatues  in  honour  of  Caflander  and  Lyfimachus; 
and  being  defirous  to  {hew  fome  particular  mark  of  diftindtion  to 
Ptolomy,  who  was  in  a manner  the  chief  caufe  of  their  prefervation, 
they  fent  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  permitted  them  to  allow  him  divine  honours,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  that  deity,  they  confecrated  to  the  king  of  iEgypt, 
in  their  capital  city,  a fquare  Temenos,  which  they  called  Ptolo- 
mgeum,  erecting  at  each  of  the  corners  a portico  of  a ftadium  in 
length.  They  afterwards  repaired  their  fortifications,  and  put  them 
in  a better  ftate  of  defence  than  ever ; they  had  alfo  the  good  for- 
tune 
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tune  to  recover  their  hoftages,  who  were  lent  to  them  by  Prepalaus 
general  to  Lyfimachus,  after  his  having  taken  the  city  of  Ephefus, 
where  they  were  ftri&ly  guarded  -by  order  of  Antigonus.  The 
Rhodians  after  thefe  fucceffes  remained  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  their 
liberties,  till  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  attempted  to  fubdue  them, 
but  was  with  fhame  obliged  to  defift  from  his  ambitious  enterprize. 
As  lovers  of  liberty,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  the  people 
of  Rhodes  affifted,  with  their  utmoft  force,  the  party  which  op- 
pofed  Julius  Caefar;  for  which  piece  of  fervice  they  were  decreed  a 
public  reward  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Roman  fenate,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Lucan : 

- — — Tunc  in  reges,  populofque  merentes 

“ Sparfus  honos ; pelagique  potens  Phcebeia  donis 
<{  Exornata  Rhodos  Phar.  L.  v.  1. 49. 

Upon  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes  became  fubjedt  to  that  powerful  empire,  governed,  however, 
by  its  own  laws  and  magiftrates.  Hither  Tiberius  retired  during  the 
time  of  his  difgrace,  induced  thereto  by  the  healthy  climate  of  the 
ifland. 

“ Rhodum  enavigavit,  amoenitate,  et  falubritate  infuke  jam  inde  captus, 
quum  ad  earn  ab  Armenia  rediens  appuliffetf Suet,  in  vit.  Tib.  c.  1 1. 

The 


* “ Next  to  their  friends  their  thanks  are  dealt  around, 

“ And  fome  with  gifts,  and  fome  with  praife  are  crown’d : 

M Of  thefe,  the  chief  are  Rhodes,  by  Phoebus  lov’d.”  Rowe. 

-+  “ He  failed  to  Rhodes,  being  captivated  by  the  pleafantnefs  and  falubrity  of  the  ifland, 
**  from  the  time  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  Armenia.” 
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The  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Rhodes  is  taken  notice  of  by  many 
poets  and  hiftorians,  but  particularly  Manilius,  who  mentions  it  as 
a great  honour  to  that  ifland,  to  have  received  a prince  who  was 
afterwards  to  be  fovereign  of  the  world. 

“ Virgine  fub  cafta,  felix  terraque,  marique, 

“ Es,  Rhodos,  hofpitium  redturi  principis  orbem : 

“ Tuque  domus  vere  folis,  cui  tota  facrata  es, 

“ Cum  caperes  lumen  magni  fub  Carfare  mundi.”  Man.  L,  iv. 

The  day  before  Tiberius  was  re- called  to  Rome,  an  eagle  was 
obferved  to  feat  itfelf  upon  the  top  of  his  houfe,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a very  great  prodigy,  fmce  birds  of  that  fpecies  are  very 
uncommon  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  This  particularity  is  recorded 
to  us  by  Suetonius  and  Apollonides,  who  thought  it  a proper  fubjeft 
for  the  following  epigram  i 


**  'O  7T(n v lyu  P o$toi<riv  uvep.Qa.Tos  legos  ’ O gvigr 
u 'O  irgiv  K egncttyldotig  ’A teros 
“ y\  tots  rotgtrav  uvcc  itXcituv  yeg  ctegBe)g 

“ 'H e\tv  N tjtrov  'or  ei^e  Neguv. 

**  Ktivx  <T  In  dupucrt,  (rw^Bvis 

4<  Kgccvrogos  » (p'evyuv  Srjvot  tov  eoropevov .” 

Anth.  Gr.  Brod.  L.  i.  p.  124. 

Their  liberties  were  afterwards  reftored  to  the  Rhodians,  by  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  allowed  them  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a republic,  and  to  enjoy  all  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  not,  however,  long  that  they  remained  in  this 
happy  fituation;  flnce  Vefpafian,  being  difpleafed  at  fomething  in 
their  conduct,  feized  upon  their  iUand,  and  reduced  it  into  the 

form 
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form  of  a Roman  province.  After  this  revolution  the  Rhodians 
enjoyed  a mod  profound  tranquillity  for  the  fpace  of  many  ages> 
remaining  in  perfed  peace  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  at  which  period  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Perfians,  under  the  condud  of  their  valiant  general  C'hofroes.  To 
the  Perfians  fucceeded  the  Arabs,  commanded  by  Maavie;  during 
whofe  government,  the  famous  Coloffus,  which  had  been  before 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  was  hewn  in  pieces,  and  tranfported 
by  an  incredible  number  of  camels  into  Arabia.  Rhodes  remained 
in  the  hands  of  this  people  till  the  time  of  Anaftafius,  emperor  of 
Greece;  who,  fitting  out  a numerous  fleet,  made  a defcent  upon  it, 
and  with  very  little  difficulty  expelled  the  infidels.  In  the- year  one" 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  three,  it  became  fubjed  to  the  Venetians, 
but  was  foon  after  reconquered  by  John  Ducas,  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  fuffered  another  revolution  in 
falling  under  the  power  of  the  Turks;  who  were,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  finally  driven  out  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  who  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  Rhodes, 
after  having  been  obliged  to  yield  up  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land 
to  the  vidorious  arms  of  the  renowned  Saladine,  Sultan  of  iEgypt. 
As  foon  as  the  knights  of  St.  John  had  taken  pofleffion  of  this  ifland, 
they  changed  their  ancient  title  of  knights  of  Jerufalem  to  that  of 
Rhodes,  and  immediately  fet  themfelves  at  work,  to  put  their  new 
conquefl  in  the  bell  flate  of  defence,  forgetting  not  the  lead  article 
of  ammunition  or  fortification;  which  could  render  tkeir  capital 
city  capable  of  fuftaining  a long  and  vigorous  fiege.  Nor  did  they 
find  their  precautions  unneceflary ; fince  in  the  following  year  Ofman 
the  Firft,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  made  a defcent  on  the  ifland,  and 
having  laid  fiege  to  the  metropolis,  had  reduced  it  the  utmod 
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extremities,  when  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  by  the  timely 
fuccours  brought  to  the  Chriftians  by  Amedeus,  duke  of  Savoy. 
After  this  fuccefs  the  knights  of  Rhodes  remained  wholly  unmolefted 
by  the  Mahometans  to  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  when  they  were  befieged  for  five  years  fucceffively  by  Abufac, 
Sultan  of  iEgypt,  who  was  in  the  end,  by  the  unexampled  bravery 
of  the  Chriftians,  compelled  to  make  a fhameful  retreat.  The 
intervening  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  were  wholly  employed  in 
conquefts  over  the  Turks,  which  were  begun  by  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  fitted  out  by  Orcan,  fon  to  Ofman,  with 
a defign  to  difpoflefs  the  Chriftians  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  The 
knights  being  in  time  apprized  of  the  intentions  of  the  mahometans, 
fitted  out  their  whole  fleet,  and  meeting  the  enemy  at  fea  imme- 
diately gave  them  battle,  in  which  engagement  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  deftroy  above  fifty  fhips,  and  to  difable  many  others, 
which,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  efcaped  to  Scio.  The  con- 
querors having  received  notice  whither  their  enemies  were  retired, 
made  a defcent  upon  the  ifland,  where  they  found  every  body  in 
fo  great  confternation,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  furprize, 
they  put  to  the  fword  above  ten  thoufand  Turks,  who  fcarce  at- 
tempted to  make  any  refiftance.  They  afterwards  failed  to  Smyrna 
and  the  ifland  of  Imbros,  both  which  places  they  took  by  ftorm, 
putting  to  death  all  the  mahometans  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
referving  only  a fufficient  number  for  their  gallies.  Alexandria  in 
iEgypt  had  no  better  fate;  for  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
knights,  and  being  found  to  be  a place  impoflible  for  them  to  keep 
pofleffion  of,  it  was  firft  plundered,  and  foon  after  reduced  to  afhes. 
They  alfo,  during  this  feries  of  fuccefs,,  treated  in  the  fame  manner  the 
city  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which,  after  having  cut  to  pieces  all  the  in- 
habitants, 
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habitants,  they  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the  year  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  eighty,  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  befieged  by  Mahomet 
the  Second,  who,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  render  himfelf 
mafter  of  it,  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  having 
loft  above  half  his  army.  Upon  the  retreat  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
repeated  fuccefles  which  they  every  day  met  with  againft  the 
Turks,  they  grew  fo  bold  and  enterprifing,  that  they  attacked  their 
enemies  in  their  fortified  cities,  and  threatened  to  vifit  them  even  in 
their  capital.  Solyman  the  Second,  enraged  that  fo  inconfiderable  a 
body  of  men  fhould  fpread  fuch  an  univerfal  terror  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  his  empire,  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of  that 
continual  plague  and  vexation,  which  had  raifed  itfelf  to  fo  great  a 
pitch,  purely  by  the  negligence  of  his  predeceflors.  He,  to  this 
end,  fitted  out  a very  large  fleet,  on  which  he  embarked  his  whole 
army,  leaving  no  more  troops  behind,  than  what  werejuft  neceflary 
to  guard  his  frontiers.  With  thefe  preparations  he  failed  for  Rhodes, 
where  having  invefted  the  city  both  by  fea  and  land,  after  the  moft 
obftinate  fiege  which  was  ever  known,  he  brought  it  to  furrender 
upon  terms  by  no  means  difhonourable  to  the  befieged;  who  de- 
livered it  into  his  hands  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  in  a condition,  from  which  it  could  bear  no  other 
name  than  a heap  of  ruins. 

Rhodes  has  been  ever  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
iflands  of  the  whole  Mediterranean,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its 
extent,  as  its  great  riches  and  fertility,  whence  we  find  it  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Macaria.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  and  notwithftanding  it  is  fomewhat  more 
mountainous  than  Stanchio,  does  by  no  means  yield  to  it  in  fruitful- 
nefs;  producing  a large  quantity  of  corn,  excellent  wine,  various  forts 
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of  fruit,  and  feveral  very  valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  In 
the  times  of  remote  antiquity  its  principal  cities  were  Lindus,  Ialy- 
fus,  and  Caminus,  which  are  commonly  imagined  to  have  been 
built  by  the  three  fons  of  Cercaphus  and  Cydippe;  though  others 
are  of  opinion  that  they  owed  their  foundation  to  Tlepolemus,  fon 
of  Hercules;  others  to  Althemenes,  fon  of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete, 
and  defcendant  of  Hercules.  The  city  of  Lindus  was  fituated  upon 
an  eminence  on  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  contained  many 
magnificent  edifices;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Lindia;  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
founded  by  Danaus,  when  he  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  fons 
of  iEgyptus.  In  this  temple  Cadmus,  after  his  banifhment  from. 
Tyre,  made  his  firft  facrifices,  and  coqfecrated  to  the  goddefs  a large 
vafe  of  brafs,  on  which  was  a very  long  infcription  in  Phoenician 
characters.  According  to  Strabo,  thefe  three  cities  formed  each  of 
them  originally  a feparate  republic,  till  in  the  end  uniting  together 
they  built  one  common  capital  on  the  fea-lhore,  in  a very  advantage- 
ous fituation,  which  they  called,  after  their  ifland,  Rhodos.  This 
city  -was  built  by  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  architect  Hippoda- 
mus,  a native  of  Miletus,  and  was  fituated  near  the  eafternmoft  cape 
of  the  ifland,  ten  miles  diftant  from  Ialyfus.  Its  advantageous  har- 
bours, the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  breadth  of  its  ftreets,  and 
ftrength  of  its  fortifications,  rendered  Rhodes  one  of  the  molt  confider- 
able  cities  of -all  -Greece.  In  procefs  of  time  it  became  the  feat  of 
arts  and  fciences,  rivalling,  if  not  exceeding,  in  that  particular  even 
Athens  and  Rome.  Here  it  was  where  Cicero  perfected  himfelf  in 
the  ftudy  of  oratory ; Marcus  Brutus  imbibed  the  principles  of  his 
philofophy,  and  his  friend  Caflius  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  hiftory.  Pompey  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  having 
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ordered  all  the  moft  famous  difputants  to  appear  before  him,  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  nicety  and  juftnefs  of  their  arguments,  that  he 
allotted  to  every  one  of  them  a reward  of  two  talents.  Paintings  by 
the  hands  of  the  greateft  matters,  Protogenes,  Zeuxis,  and  Apelles, 
were  no  were  to  be  found  in  fuch  numbers  as  in  this  city,  which 
abounded  in  porticos,  circus’,  gymnafiums,  ftatues,  and  temples ; 
the  chief  of  which  were  dedicated  to  their  tutelar  god  Apollo.  But 
of  all  the  works  of  magnificence  nothing  could  be  compared  to  the 
celebrated  Coloffus  of  the  Sun ; which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
was  admirable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  prodigious  fize,  but  alfo 
by  reafon  of  its  being  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  exadteft 
proportion.  It  was  compofed  entirely  of  brafs,  feventy  cubits  in 
height,  and  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  holding  in 
its  right  hand  a veffel  full  of  fire,  in  order  to  diredt  the  fhips, 
which  entered  the  port  in  the  night  time.  Each  of  its  legs  were 
placed  upon  a marble  pedeftal,  and  the  diftance  was  fo  great  be- 
tween the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  thighs,  that 
the  largeft  fhips,  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  days,  could  without  difficulty 
pafs  between  its  legs.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  this  immenfe 
figure  was  made  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  fcholar  of  the  famous  Lyfip- 
pus  ; though  the  majority  of  authors,  and  among  them  thofe  of  the 
greateft  veracity,  inform  us,  that  it  was  only  begun  by  Chares,  who 
finding  it  impoflible  for  him  to  finifh  it  for  the  fum  which  he  had 
contracted  for  with  the  Rhodian  republic,  out  of  defpair  put  an 
end  to  his  days.  After  the  death  of  Chares  this  grand  piece  of  work 
was  undertaken  by  Laches,  a citizen  alfo  of  Lindus,  who  in  the  fpace 
of  twelve  years  brought  it  to  perfection,  in  memory  of  which  he 
engraved  an  infcription  on  the  pedeftal,  mentioning  his  own  name 
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and'  the  height  of  the  figure,  difagreeing  in  that  particular  with 
Pliny,  who  makes  it  to  be  Ihorter  by  ten  cubits. 

<c  Toy  iv  P oSu  K oXocrBcv  OKTOixig  Sexoc, 

“ A ct%vis  £7 Toiti  r7rq'xji'jov  o A ivdlog*'” 

This  Coloflus,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  remained  in  its  entire  glory  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-fix  years, 
after  which  period  it  was  overthrown  by  a terrible  earthquake  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty- ninth  olympiad.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  Ptolomy, 
king  of  iEgypt,  offered  the  Rhodians  three  thoufand  talents  to  raife 
and  replace  it  in  its  former  fituation,  but  none  could  be  found  hardy 
enough  even  to  attempt  meriting  fo  great  a reward.  In  this  Rate  it 
remained  for  many  ages,  till  the  Arabs  haying  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  ifland,  as  I have  already  faid,  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
fix  hundred  and  fifty,  hewed  it  in  pieces,  and  tranfported  it  upon 
camels  into  their  native  country.  In  the  fuburbs  of  the  city, 
which  were  deftroyed  by  the  Rhodians  themfelves  in  the  Mithridatic 
invafion,  left  they  fhould  fall  into  the ' enemy’s  hands,  was  to  be 
feen  a very  celebrated  picture  done  by  Protogenes,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome  by  Caflius,  and  by  him  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  peace;  where  it  remained  the  admiration  of  all  Italy,  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  under  whofe  reign  that  temple 
was  unfortunately  reduced  to  afhes.  We  have  an  account  in  Pliny, 
that  Demetrius,  when  he  befieged  the  city  of  Rhodes,  had  thoughts 

of 
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of  endeavouring  to  force  it  to  furrender  by  fire,  but  was  deterred  Rhodes. 
from  putting  his  defign  in  execution,  by  the  apprehenfion  left  that 
picture,  which  was  then  under  the  pe.ncil  of  Protogenes,  fhould  have 
been  included  in  the  general  ruin.  This  ifland,  which  remained  for 
a long  time  in  a very  fiourifhing  condition,  was  the  produCtrefs  of 
many  great  men,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  all  the  different 
characters  of  life.  To  Rhodes  Greece  owed  one  of  her  feven  fages, 
Cleobulus  ; the  witty  comic  poet  Ariftophanes,  and  the  two  Pansetii, 
both  of  them  great  philofophers ; the  younger  of  which  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Scipio  Africanus.  Horace  fpeaks  of  the  writings  of  the 
Pansetii  with  very  great  regard,  putting  them  upon  a rank  with  the 
works  of  the  divine  Socrates, 

■ “ Nobiles 

<c  Libros  Panaeti,  Socraticam  et  domum  Hor.  L.  i.  Od.  xxix.  1.  i 

The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  were  efteemed  by  the  ancients  th6 
richeft  people  of  all  Greece,  which  gave  Pindar  reafon  to  fay,  that 
Jupiter  rained  many  golden  fhowers  upon  that  happy  ifland.  They 
had  their  misfortunes  indeed  common  with  their  neighbours,  par- 
ticularly their  capital  was  twice  deftroyed  utterly  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes, from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  firft  of  which  they  recovered  by 
the  generous  contributions  of  their  allies  Gelo,  Ptolomy,  and  Anti- 
gonus,  kings  of  Syracufe,  iEgypt,  and  Syria:  and  when  many  ages 
after  they  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  by  a cataftrophe  of 
the  fame  nature,  they  were  relieved  from  their  diftrefs  by  the  bene- 
factions 


* “ Pansetus’  works,  thy  coftly  books  of  art, 
u And  the  Socratic  fchool.” 
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Rhodes,  fadtions  of  that  good  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  The  prefent  city  of 
^ Rhodes  is  diftant  from  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ifland  about  fix 

miles,  and  is  fituated  upon  that  part  of  it,  which  looks  towards  the 
continent  of  Afia.  It  is  built  in  a femicircle  round  the  harbour,  and 
is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  city.  In  the  firft  of  tliefe  is  hand- 
ing the  palace  of  the  grand  mafter  of  the  knighthood  of  Rhodes, 
which  is  at  prefent  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  pacha,  who  governs 
the  ifland  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  low  city  is 
divided  from  this  by  a Angle  wall,  and  extends  itfelf  along  the  fea 
fhore.  It  is  a place  of  very  little  ftrength,  the  fortifications  being 
in  the  tafte  of  former  ages,  and  befides  in  a very  ruinous  condition. 
Thefe  two  cities  are  wholly  inhabited  by  Turks,  no  Chriftian  being 
allowed,  under  pain  of  a fevere  penalty,  to  be  feen  within  the  walls 
after  funfet.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  moft 
part  Greeks,  who  in  affairs  of  religion  are  fubjedt  to  the  direction  of 
an  archbifhop.  There  is  but  one  river  in  the  whole  ifland;  but 
that  inconvenience  is  abundantly  made  up  by  a great  number  of 
delightful  fprings,  which  furnilh  the  inhabitants  with  excellent 
water.  The  face  of  the  country  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous 
and  uneven,  though  there  are  fome  very  fpacious  and  fertile  plains. 
Upon  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mountain,  now  called  Philermo, 
and  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Antabyris,  ftood  a temple 
eredted  by  Althemenes,  king  of  Crete,  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  the  priefts  of  which  were  faid  always  to  have  foretold 
whatever  di falters  were  to  befal  the  people  of  Rhodes.  In  the  place 
of  this  temple  is  at  this  day  to  be  feen  a caftle  built  by  Solyman  the 
Second,  in  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Rhodes.  Nothing  could  be  a 
greater  difappointment  to  us,  than  the  not  being  able  to  examine1 
the  curiofities,  which  this  ifland,  having  hitherto  been  vifited  by 

very 
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very  few  travellers,  muft  neceflarily  afford  : but  the  danger  of  enter-  Rhodes. 
ing  into  a country  infected  with  the  plague  being  an  affair  of  too 
ferious  a nature  to  be  trifled  with,  we  had  no  other  method  to  follow 
than  that  of  continuing  our  voyage ; and  contented  ourfelves  for 
having  been  debarred  of  what  we  propofed  as  one.  of  our  principal 
entertainments,  by  the  thought  of  our  having  efcaped  a very  great 
danger;  which  we  fhould  have  run  into,  if  we  had  hurried  on  fhore, 
without  having  firft  informed  ourfelves  of  the  condition  of  the  ifland. 

After  fix  days  fail  we  came  to  an  anchor  oppofite  the  city  of 
Arnicho  in  Cyprus,  diftant  from  Rhodes  about  an  hundred  leagues.  Cyprus. 
This  ifland,  which,  both  upon  account  of  its  extent  and  fertility,  has 
been  ever  numbered  among  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  fituated  in  the  Carpathian  fea,  between  the  coaft  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  The  fovereignty  of  this  ifland  was  originally  divided 
among  feveral  different  princes,  each  of  whom  was  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  his  neighbours.  It  was  afterwards  formed  into  one 
lingle  monarchy,  by  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  who  having  fubdued  the 
ifland,  fuffered  Teucer  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  fr,  who  immediately  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Salamis.  The  firft  part  of  this  piece  of 
hiftory  is  recorded  to  us  by  Virgil,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  iEneid. 

“ Atque  equidem  Teucrum  memini  Sidona  venire 
“ Finibus  expulfum  patriis,  n®va  regna  petentem 
“ Auxilio  Beli  : Genitor  turn  Belus  opimam 
“ Vaftabat  Cvprum,  et  viftor  didone  tenebat*.”  TEn.  L.  i.  1.  623. 

The 


* ct  And  now  I call  to  mind, 

“ When  Teucer  left  his  native  fhores  behind ; 

The  banifh’d  prince  to  Sidon  came,  to  gain 
“ Great  Belus’  aid,  to  fix  him  in  his  reign ; 

Then  the  rich  Cyprian  ifle  my  warlike  fire 
“ Subdu’d,  and  ravag’d  wide  with  fword  and  fire.” 
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The  remainder  is  told  us  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  exprefles  him- 
felf  in  the  following  manner 

“ Teucer  non  receptus  a Patre  Telamone  ob  fegnitiem  non  vindicate 
“ Fratris  injuriae,  Cyprum  appulfus  cognomine  Patriae  fuse  Salamina  con- 
“ flituit*. ^ Vell.  Pat.  L.  i. 

After  the  death  of  Belus  and  his  defcendants,  Cyprus  returned  to  its 
ancient  form  of  government,  being  divided  among  nine  fovereigns, 
who  remained  unmolefted  in  their  particular  dominions  till  the  whole 
ifland,  three  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  Ghrift,  was  totally  fub- 
dued  by  Ptolomy  Lagus.  Cyprus  had  been,  however,  frequently 
overrun  by  the  ^Egyptians  before  the  reign  of  Ptolomy,  though  that 
was  the  period  in  which  the  form  of  government  was  changed. 
We  are  informed  by  Xenophon,  that  it  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the 
vi&orious  arms  of  Cyrus,  in  recompence  of  which,  that  monarch 
fufFered  the  government  to  remain  in  the  hands  in  which,  jhe  found 
it.  It  was  alfo  conquered  by  Aprius,  king  of  iEgypt,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten,  who  extended 
his  conquefts  over  that  ifland,  after  having  fubdued  the  city  of  Sidon 
together  with  all  Phoenicia  and  Palaeftine.  This  prince,  however, 
contented  himfelf  with  ravaging  all  the  moft  confiderable  cities,  and 
conveying  the  fpoils  into  his  native  country.  Amafls,  his  fucceflor, 
carried  his  authority  over  Cyprus  to  a greater  length,  obliging  its 
inhabitants  to  pay  him  a yearly  tribute,  to  free  themfelves  from 
which  impoft,  they  of  their  own  accord  opened  the  gates  of  their 

cities 


* “ Teucer,  when,  for  the  backwardnefs  which  he  had  {hewed  in  revenging  his  brother’s 
M injuries,  he  was  not  received  by  his  father  Telamon,  was  driven  to  Cyprus,  and  built* 
x*  town,  which  from  the  name  of  his  native.place,  he  called  S alarms.’! 
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cities  to  Cambyfes,  in  the  year  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  Cyprus. 
eighty.  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  ' 

Perfia  in  the  year  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  regulations, 
which  he  made  concerning  the  divifion  of  his  dominions,  included 
Cyprus  among  the  number  of  tributary  provinces.  Tired,  however, 
of  a dependance  upon  a foreign  power,  the  Cyprians  unanimoufly 
put  themfelves  under  the  dire&ion  of  Onefilus,  king  of  Salamis,  and, 
refolving  to  free  themfelves  from  the  Terfian  tyranny,  they  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Ionians,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  up  in 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  Their  freedom,  however,  was 
but  of  fhort  duration,  fince  they  were  foon  reduced  to  their  former 
obedience,  by  the  death  of  their  leader  Onefilus,  and  feveral  other 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion.  Some  time  afterwards,  Evagoras,  king  of  Sala- 
mis, attempting  to  get  into  his  own  hands  the  foie  government  of  the 
ifland,  and  having  actually  difpoffeffed  of  their  dominions  five  of  his 
brother  kings,  the  fovereigns  of  Amathus,  Soli,  and  Cytium  refolved 
to  oppofe  his  ambitious  defigns.  Thefe  princes,  however,  finding 
their  united  forces  too  weak  to  engage  with  Evagoras,  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  afliftance  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perfia.  That  monarch, 
readily  came  into  their  meafures,  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
immediately  raifed  a very  powerful  land  army,  the  command  of 
which  he  gave  to  Autophradates,  governor  of  Caria ; and  a numer- 
ous fleet,  which  he  entrufted  to  the  conduct  of  Hecatomas,  who 
being  difcontented  with  the  adminiftration  of  his  fovereign,  and 
moreover  a fecret  favourer  of  Evagoras,  inftead  of  giving  him  any 
oppofition,  furnifhed  him  with  money  and  other  neceflaries,  for  the 
fupport  and  maintainance  of  his  troops.  Evagoras  finding  himfelf 
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likely  to  be  attacked  by  a very  powerful  enemy,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  ^Egyptians,  who  furnifhed  him  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  carrying 
on  the  war  againft  their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes.  He  alfo  made 
a league  with  the  Athenians,  who  fent  him  ten  large  fhips  and 
feveral  armed  boats,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  who,  after 
his  arrival  in  the  ifland,  was  in  a great  meafure  inftrumental  to 
the  entire  conqueft  of  it.  This  fuccefs,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance,  fince  the  peace  being  concluded  between  Artaxerxes 
and  the  Grecians,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
city  Clazomene  Ihould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Perfians ; purfuant  to 
which  agreement  Chabrias  with  his  fleet  was  re-called  to  Athens. 
Evagoras,  though  abandoned  by  his  moft  powerful  ally,  refolved  to 
maintain  himfelf  in  his  authority,  by  the  fearch  of  new  alliances, 
and  in  effect  he  received  from  the  Arabs  a ftrong  body  of  land  forces, 
and  from  the  Tyrians  twenty  fhips,  which,  joined  to  his  own,  com- 
pofed  a fleet  of  ninety  fail.  Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccours,  he  fent 
his  fleet  to  fea,  with  orders  to  intercept  the  fhips  laden  with  pro- 
vifions for  the  Perfian  army,  in  which  expedition  his  admiral  met 
with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  he  reduced  the  Perfians  almofl:  to  a 
general  famine ; infomuch  that  the  foldiers  mutinyed  and  killed 
feveral  of  their  chief  officers.  The  Perfian  admiral,  Gaos,  who 
filled  the  pofl;  of  the  traitor  Hecatomas,  having  by  his  courage  and 
abilities  appeafed  the  fedition,  failed  for  Cilicia,  whence  he  returned 
with  provifions  to  his  army.  Evagoras,  who  was  exa&ly  informed 
of  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  would  willingly  have  oppofed  their 
pafiage,  but  finding  his  fleet  too  weak,  he  augmented  it  with  fixty 
jhips,  which,  together  with  fifty  others,  fupplied  by  the  king  of 
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iEgypt,  formed  a fleet  of  juft  two  hundred  fail.  During  the  time, 
in  which  he  was  preparing  his  naval  forces,  he  attacked  the  Perfians 
by  land,  in  which  engagement  he  gained  fome  confiderable  advan- 
tage. Fluftied  with  this  fuccefs,  he  refolved,  as  foon  as  his  fhips 
were  ready,  to  furprize  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  was  at  that  time 
cruifing  near  the  town  of  Cytium.  In  effedt,  he  had  the  good  fortune, 
according  to  his  intentions,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  unawares,  info- 
much  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  he  funk  and  difabled 
feveral  of  their  ftiips ; till  Gaos,  by  his  fuperior  fkill  and  conduct, 
wholly  turned  the  fcale  in  his  favour,  obliging  Evagoras  to  fly  with 
the  lofs  of  great  part  of  his  fhips,  which  were  either  funk  or  taken 
by  the  victorious  Perfians,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable 
fituation  of  affairs,  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Salamis.  Evagoras,  find- 
ing himfelf  incapable  of  making  a long  refiftance,  conftituted  his  fon 
Protagoras  governor  of  the  city,  and  fet  out  inftantly  for  iEgypt, 
there  to  confult  with  his  faithful  ally  concerning  the  means  of 
re-eftablifhing  their  declining  affairs.  Upon  his  return  to  Cyprus 
with  a reinforcement  of  troops,  he  found  the  city  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity,  and  judging  his  force  infufficient  to  raife  the  fiege, 
he  begged  for  a ceffation  of  arms,  during  which  he  agreed  to  fend 
plenipotentiaries  to  Artaxerxes  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  Arta- 
bazus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  told  him  that  he  agreed  to  his 
propofal,  but  that  he  could  by  no  means  fign  any  articles  of  peace, 
unlefs  it  was  therein  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  refign  to  the  Perfians 
all  the  cities  of  the  ifland,  except  Salamis,  for  the  government  of 
which  he  fhould  acknowledge  himfelf  tributary  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 
Evagoras  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  thefe  hard  conditions,  though  he 
declared  that  he  would  receive  the  commands  of  Artaxerxes  as  one 
king  does  thofe  of  another  fovereign,  who  is  efteemed  his  equal  in 
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Cyprus,  every  particular.  Artabazus  perfifted  ftrongly  in  this  point,  but 
being  at  this  very  conjuncture  thrown  into  prifon  by  Orontes,  who 
was  fent  to  fucceed  him  in  the  command  of  the  army ; Evagoras  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  making  a fhew  as  if  he  would  once 
more  attempt  to  gain  his  ends  by  force  of  arms,  he  brought  the  new 
general,  who  was  defirous  of  terminating  a war,  which  had  coft  his 
matter  immenfe  fums,  to  come  to  an  agreement,  that  Evagoras 
ttiould  pay  a yearly  tribute  to  the  Ferfians,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Salamis;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  was  to  be  efteemed,  in  point  of 
dignity,  upon  a footing  with  the  king  of  Perfia  himfelf.  Shortly 
after  Evagoras  was  aflaflinated  by  an  eunuch,  named  Irafideus,  who 
ufurped  his  throne,  but  was  foon  put  to  death  by  Nicocles,  fecond 
fon  to  Evagoras,  who  immediately  took  poffeflion  of  his  father’s 
dominions.  The  firft  thoughts,  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  pious 
prince,  were  to  fee  the  laft  honours  paid  to  his  deceafed  father, 
whofe  funeral  he  folemnized  with  public  games,  and  all  other 
magnificence  fuitable  to  that  age.  He  fent  for  the  celebrated  orator 
Ifocrates,  to  fpeak  his  funeral  oration,  with  which  performance 
he  was  fo  highly  contented,  that  he  rewarded  him  with  a prefent 
of  twenty  talents.  After  the  death  df  Nicocles,  the  kingdom  of 
Salamis  defcended  to  his  fon  Evagoras,  who  was  driven  out  of  his 
dominions  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  with  whom  the  eight  other 
monarchs  of  Cyprus  entered  into  an  alliance,  in  order  to  free  them- 
felves  from  all  fort  of  dependence  upon  the  Perfians.  Artaxerxes, 
having  received  notice  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cyprians,  immediately 
difpatched  Idreus,  governor  of  the  province  of  Caria,  with  forty 
fhips,  and  a land  army  under  the  joint  conduct  of  the  Athenian 
Phocion  and  Evagoras,  who,  fince  his  exile,  had  taken  refuge  in 
.the  Perfian  court.  Thefe  generals,  after,  having  reduced  feveral 
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places  of  confequence  in  the  ifland,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  city  of  Sala-  Cyp 
mis,  which  they  blocked  up  both  by  fea  and  land.  During  the  fiege  ^ 
the  other  eight  kings  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Perfians,  leaving  Pro- 
tagoras alone  to  contend  with  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  The  flow  pro- 
grefs,  which  the  Perfians  made  in  the  fiege,  and  the  obftinate  defence 
of  Protagoras,  began  to  render  Evagoras  fufpe&ed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Perfian  commanders,  of  maintaining  a fecret  correfpondence  with  his 
uncle,  of  which  imagining  themfelves,  foon  afterwards,  better  allured, 
they  drew  up  an  accufation  againft  him,  which  they  prefented  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  upon  that  recalled  his  troops  from  the  fiege.  Protagoras 
at  the  fame  time  embracing  this  favourable  opportunity,  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  the  Perfians,  under  whofe  prote&ion  he  remained  in  quiet 
pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Salamis.  Evagoras  foon  after  having  given 
fufficient  proofs  of  his  innocence,  was  again  received  into  favour  by 
Artaxerxes,  and  honoured  with  the  government  of  a province,  in 
which  office  he  fhewed  himfelf  guilty  of  fo  much  tyranny  and  injuf- 
tice,  that  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  fly  to  Cyprus,  hoping  to  efcape 
the  rage  of  the  incenfed  king  ofPerfia;  notwithftanding  which  he  was 
foon  after  taken,  and  beheaded  by  order  of  that  monarch.  The  go- 
vernment of  Cyprus  remained  in  this  ftate  divided  among  nine  princes, 
who  were  all  tributaries  to  the  Perfians,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  That  conqueror  having  utterly  overthrown  the  Perfian  empire, 
and  extended  his  victories  over  all  the  eaft,  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus, 
being  ftruck  with  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  fent  difpatches  to  him, 
making  a voluntary  refignation  of  their  dominions  into  his  'hands.' 
Alexander  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  this  fpontaneous  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  authority,  that  inftead  of  fending  his  fubftitutes  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  ifland,  he  eftablifhed  the  former  fovereigns  in  their 
original  rights  and  privileges,  difmiffing  their  deputies  loaded  with 
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the  richeft  prefents.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ptolomy,  the 
fon  of  Lagus,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  iEgypt,  upon  the 
divifion  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  laid  claim  to  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus;  at  the  fame  time  Antipater,  who  had  been  left  governor 
of  Macedonia,  declared  Antigonus  general  of  his  forces,  and  making 
extraordinary  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land,  fent  difpatches  to 
all  the  kingdoms  and  republics,  and  among  others,  to  the  nine 
Cyprian  princes,  to  perfuade  them  to  enter  into  his  party,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Ptolomy,  and  the  governors  of  feveral  other  provinces, 
whom  he  judged  inclinable  to  difpute  his  authority.  The  perfon 
ehofen  for  the  embafly  to  Cyprus  was  one  Agefilaus,  who  upon  his 
return  informed  Antigonus,  that  he  had  been  able  to  perfuade  only 
the  cities  of  Cytium,  Lapethus,  Marium,  and  Cerynea  to  embrace 
his  intereft,  and  that  the  entire  remainder  of  the  ifland  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  party  of  Ptolomy.  In  effed,  that  prince  having  been 
informed  of  the  tranfadions,  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Cyprus, 
by  the  deputies  of  Antigonus,  in  order  to  prevent  a furprife,  dis- 
patched to  the  princes,  his  allies,  a fuccour  of  three  thoufand  men, 
and  foon  after  ten  thoufand  more,  under  the  condud  of  Myrmidon, 
an  Athenian,  together  with  a fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  commanded 
by  Polyclitus,  with  inftrudions  to  acknowledge  as  generalifllmo, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  his  own  brother  Menelaus,  in  whofe  approved 
valour  and  condud  he  placed  the  utmoft  confidence.  This  powerful 
army  was  foon  after  ftrengthened  by  a farther  reinforcement  from 
Seleucus,  governor  of  Syria,  with  which  forces  Menelaus  in  a fhort 
time  brought  to  obedience  thofe  princes,  who  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  his  brother  Ptolomy,  obliging  them  to  give 
hoftages  for  an  aflurance  of  their  fidelity.  Ptolomy,  however,  in  a 
fhort  time  finding  feveral  of  thefe  petty  Sovereigns  difcontented  with 
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their  prefent  condition,  and  ready  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  Cyprus. 
of  publicly  declaring  in  favour  of  Antigonus,  went  to  Cyprus  in 
perfon,  entering  in  an  hoftile  manner  fuch  cities  as  he  imagined 
moft  inclined  to  revolt,  many  of  which,  and  in  particular  the  city 
of  Malum,  he  ordered  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  tranfporting 
the  inhabitants  to  Paphos,  after  having  put  to  death  king  Pygmalion, 
whom  he  found  guilty  of  maintaining  fecret  correfpondences  with  the 
enemy.  Having  by  thefe  means  entirely  fubdued  the  ifland,  he  con- 
ftituted  Nicocreon  governor,  and  with  the  bed  part  of  his  troops 
palTed  over  himfelf  to  Cilicia,  where  after  having  conquered  feveral 
cities  and  plundered  the  whole  country,  he  returned  back  to  fEgypt, 
loaded  with  fpoils.  Soon  after  he  had  finilhed  this  expedition,  he 
received  advice  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  entertained  private 
intelligence  with  Antigonus,  upon  which  information  he  difpatched' 

Argeus  and  Callicrates  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Thefe 
officers,  upon  their  arrival,  were  furnilhed  by  Menelaus  with  a 
fufficient  body  of  troops,  with  which  they  furrounded  the  palace  oF 
Nicocles,  declaring  the  fatal  commiffion,  with  which  they  were 
inveded  by  Ptolomy.  Nicocles,  finding  himfelf  in  this  manner  void 
of  all  hopes  of  fafety,  put  an  end  to  his  days  with  his  own  hand ;; 
and  at  the  fame  time  his  wife  Axiothea,  inconfolable  for  her  lofs, 
fummoning  together  her  children,  and  her  neared  relations,  en- 
couraged them  all  to  die  with  her,  which  fatal  advife  was  imme- 
diately put  in  execution,  and  the  whole  family  of  Nicocles  utterly 
extinguilhed  in  one  unhappy  day.  In  the  mean  time  Demetrius,  by 
the  command  of  his  father  Antigonus,  invaded  Cyprus  with  a fleet 
of  one  hundred  large  Ihips  befides  tranfports,  and  fixteen  thoufand' 
land  forces.  After  having  fubdued  feveral  confiderable  cities,  he 
refolved  to  befiege  Salamis,  wherein  Menelaus  had  taken  refuge, 
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fince  he  did  not  think  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  appear  in  the  open 
held.  Inftigated,  however,  by  the  imminent  danger,  to  which  the 
fuccefles  of  Demetrius  expofed  his  brother’s  interefts,  he  refolved,. 
if  poffible,  to  put  a flop  to  his  fortune : he  to  this  end  drained  all 
.the  garrifons;  which,  together  with  his  own  army,  compofed  a 
body  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  with  which  he  refolved  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  Menelaus  in  the  engagement  fhewed  himfelf  both  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  foon  obliged  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  almofl  half  his  army, 
four  thoufand  of  which  were  furprifed,  and  fent  away  prifoners  to 
Antigonus,  who  employed  them  in  carrying  on  his  works  at  the 
city  of  Antigonia  in  Syria,  the  foundations  of  which  were  then  juft 
laid.  Menelaus,  after  this  difafter,  retired  to  Salamis,  where  he 
made  all  the  necelfary  preparations  for  the  fupport  of  a long  and 
vigorous  fiege,  hoping  to  be  able  to  defend  the  place,  till  he  Should 
receive  fuccour  from  iEgypt.  Demetrius,  on  the  other  fide,  refolved 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement ; to  which  end  he  ordered  a 
general  aflault,  bringing  his  machines  almoft  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
walls,  which  were  fcarce  able  to  refill  the  violence  of  the  attack. 
The  befieged  at  the  fame  time  defended  themfelves  with  the  utmoft 
bravery,  and  were  in  the  end  fo  fortunate  as  to  fet  on  fire  one  of  the 
largeft  machines,  which  communicating  the  flames  on  all  fides,  re- 
duced the  others  to  afhes;  including  in  the  general  deftrudlion  num- 
bers of  Macedonians,  who  were  ordered  by  their  general  to  endea- 
vour to  extinguish  the  conflagration.  Nor  was  Demetrius  in  the  leaft 
daunted  by  this  lofs,  fince  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  building 
of  new  machines,  and  continued  to  lay  clofe  fiege  to  the  city,  block- 
ing up  all  avenues  both  by  fea  and  land.  In  the  mean  time  Ptolomy 
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having  received  notice  of  the  defperate  Rate  of  his  affairs  in  Cyprus, 
with  the  utmoft  diligence  fitted  out  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fail  befides  tranfports,  on  which  he  embarked  a land  army  of  twelve 
thoufand  men;  and  appearing  off  Paphos,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
coaft  near  Cytium,  waited  for  a favourable  opportunity  of  making 
his  defcent  upon  the  ifland.  Demetrius  having  intelligence  of  the 
enemy’s  motions,  after  having  given  the  neceflary  orders  for  the 
continuation  of  the  fiege,  put  to  fea  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Chips,  and  meeting  with  Ptolomy  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft,  he 
drew  up  his  fleet  In  a line,  making  preparations  for  a formal  engage- 
ment. Ptolomy  fcarce  gave  him  time  to  range  his  fleet  in  due  form 
of  battle,  before  he  attacked  him  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  the  firft 
onfet  he  funk  and  difabled  feveral  of  his  fhips,  putting  the  whole  fleet 
into  the  utmoft  diforder  and  confufion.  Demetrius  finding  all  things 
tending  to  his  total  overthrow,  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  appear- 
ing in  all  parts  of  his  fleet,  encouraging  his  officers  by  his  prefence; 
and  by  repeated  exhortations  to  retrieve  their  honour  and  reputation 
already  in  fome  meafure  forfeited,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
utterly  loft.  The  Macedonians,  encouraged  by  the  fpeeches  and 
example  of  their  general,  not  only  recovered  their  diforder,  but 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  into  their  ranks  after  having  loft  feveral 
of  their  beft  (hips,  which  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or 
taken  by  Demetrius  and  his  valiant  commanders.  Nor  did  the 
experienced  general  let  flip  this  opportunity  of  gaining  a complete 
victory  over  the  ^Egyptians,  fince  attacking  them  in  the  time  of  their 
confufion,  he  gave  them  a final  overthrow,  obliging  Ptolomy  to 
think  himfelf  extremely  happy  to  have  efcaped  the  conqueror,  who 
fent  feveral  fhips  in  purfuit  of  him,  but  to  no  purpofe,  fince  he 
arrived  fafe  in  iEgypt,  with  the  miferable  remainder  of  his  fhattered 
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t_CYI>.RIJS‘  -^eet*  Menelaus  as  Toon  as  he  had  received  notice  of  his  brother  * 
defeat,  having  no  farther  hopes  of  fuccour,  furrendered  the  city  of 
Salamis  to  the  Macedonians.  Demetrius,  after  his  victory,  Ihewed 
himfelf  a perfon  of  as  much  generofity  and  moderation,  as  valour 
and  conduct,  fince  he  took  care  to  fee  all  the  bodies  of  his  enemies 
honourably  buried,  fetting  at  liberty  many  of  the  prifoners  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  in  particular  Menelaus,  whom,  together  with  his 
whole  family,  he  fent  to  his  brother  Ptolomy.  Antigonus,  having 
received  an  account  of  his  victory,  was  fo  elevated  with  the  fuccefs, 
that  he  immediately  took  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  fending 
to  his  brave  fon  a rich  prefent,  confilting  of  the  ornaments  of  royalty, 
honoured  him  at  the  fame  time,  in  his  letter,  with  the  name  of  king. 
Ptolomy  alfo,  to  fhew  himfelf  by  no  means  debafed  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, afiumed  the  ftyle  and  character  of  king,  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  the  other  generals,  who  had  been  conftituted  governors 
of  provinces  by  Alexander  the  Great,  fuch  as  Seleucus,  Callander, 
and  Lyfimachus.  Two  years  afterwards  Ptolomy  recovered  Cyprus, 
finding  little  or  no  refillance,  except  from  the  city  of  Salamis,  which 
after  a fhort  fiege,  he  brought  to  furrender.  In  this  city  were  lodged 
the  mother  and  children  of  Demetrius,  whom,  in  memory  of  the 
generofity  of  their  fon  and  parent,  he  fent  to  their  native  country 
loaded  with  prefents.  This  prince,  after  he  had  feen  himfelf  peace- 
ful polfelfor  of  iEgypt,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  ^Ethiopia,  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  Caria,  and  Cyprus,  ended  his  days  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  fon  Ptolomy 
.Philadelphus,  whom  he  had  alfociated  with  himfelf  in  the  govern- 
ment fome  years  before  his  death.  The  illand  of  Cyprus,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  fuccelfors  of  Ptolomy,  remained  fome  time  fubje£t 
to  the  kings  of  iEgypt,  and  at  other  times  to  fovereigns  of  the  fame 
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family,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  allotted  to  them,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  difputes,  which  arofe  among  them  concerning 
the  fucceflion  to  the  throne.  At  -the  time  that  the  kingdom  of 
fEgypt  was  in  the  hands  of  Ptolomy  Auletes,  that  of  Cyprus  was 
given  to  another  Ptolomy,  natural  foil  of  Lathyras.  This  prince 
unfortunately  drew  upon  himfelf  the  enmity  of  the  Romans,  being 
by  the  inftigation  of  Publius  Clodius  depofed  from  his  fovereign 
authority,  and  his  kingdom  changed  into  a Roman  province. 
Whence  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  exaggerating  the  injuftice 
of  that  acquifition,  fays,  that  unfortunate  prince,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  had  always  {hewn  himfelf  a faithful  friend  and  ally  to 
the  Roman  people,  was  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life,  purely  to 
fatisfy  the  caprice  of  a tribune.  In  effedt,  the  refentment  of  C1q- 
dius  was  entirely  perfonal,  and  had  no  other  foundation  than  a 
private  fentiment  of  revenge,  which  he  entertained  againft  the  king 
of  Cyprus.  The  caufe  of  his  anger  was  his  having  in  vain  applied 
to  that  prince  for  a releafe,  when  he  had  been  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Cilician  pirates,  to  whom  Ptolomy  fent  only  two  talents  to  pay 
his  ranfom.  Clodius  was  fo  irritated  at  this  flight,  that  as  foon 
as  ever  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  accufed  the  king  of  Cyprus  of 
feveral  proceedings  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  was  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  obtain  a decree  from  the  fenate,  that  his 
effects  fliould  be  all  confifcated,  and  his  dominions  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a Roman  province.  Cato  was  the  perfon  commifiioned  to 
put  this  unjuft  fentence  in  execution,  who,  not  caring  to  make  a 
defcent  upon  the  illand  in  a hoftile  manner,  fent  Canidius  to  Ptolomy 
to  perfuade  him  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  determination  of  the  Ro- 
man fenate.  The  unhappy  ftionarch  finding  himfelf  in  no  condi- 
tion to  difpute  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  prepared  every  thing 
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for  his  departure  from  the  ifland,  and  having  embarked  his  treafures,. 
which  were  immenfe,  on  board  one  of  his  Ihips,  without  fending 
any  anfwer  to  Cato  put  to  fea,  refolved  to  perifh  with  his  riches, 
which  he  in  a manner  adored.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
in  this  refolution,  fince,  when  he  was  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
coaft,  he  began  to  refleCt  that  it  was  a pity  that  fo  much  wealth 
fhould  be  thrown  away,  without  being  of  life  to  any  body ; upon 
which  confideration  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and  taking  a large 
dofe  of  poifon,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  expire  in  the  midft  of  his  dear 
treafure,  the  lofs  of  which  he  could  by  no  means  think  of  furviving. 
After  his  death  Cato  took  polfelfion  of  the  ifland,  and  embarking  his 
vaft  riches  fent  them  away  to  Rome ; which  proceedings  gave  room 
to  many  authors,  and  among  others  Floras  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  to  affirm,  that  their  avarice  was  the  foie  caufe,  which  induced 
the  Romans  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  Cyprus.  The  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria,  irritated  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  a prince,  who 
owed  his  being  to  the  family  which  reigned  over  them,  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  their  king,  Ptolomy  Auletes,  to  reconquer  the  ifland. 
That  monarch,  however,  being  by  no  means  of  a warlike  difpofi- 
tion,  declined  the  attempt,  which  fo  incenfed  his  fubjeCts,  that  they 
drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  obliging  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  pro- 
tection. The  government  of  Cyprus,  after  Cato  had  given  an  ac- 
count of  his  expedition,  was  delivered  to  Caius  Sextilius  Rufus, 
who  commanded  in  that  .ifland  under  the  title  of  quasftor,  till  the 
death  of  Julius  Caefar,  at  which  time  Mark  Antony,  then  conful, 
made  a prefent  of  it  to  Arfinoe,  filler  to  Cleopatra,  who  fent  a praetor, 
named  Serapion,  to  govern  it  in  her  name.  The  authority,  how- 
ever, of  Arfinoe  and  her  fubllitute,  was  not  of  long  continuance, 
fince  they  were  Ihortly  after  both  of  them  put  to  death  by  order  of 
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Mark  Antony,  inftigated  thereto  by  his  paramour  Cleopatra.  Cyprus. 
Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Csefar,  Antony  gave  Cyprus  to 
Cleopatra,  and  foon  after,  in  another  divifion  of  his  dominions,  to 
Csefarion,  her  fon  by  Julius  Caefar.  Upon  the  death  of  Antony,  Au- 
guftus  again  reduced  it  under  the  fubje&ion  of  the  Romans,  and 
allotted  the  government  of  it  to  a proconful.  In  this  ftate  it  re- 
mained quietly  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  at  which  time  Calo- 
cerus,  a perfon  of  bafe  extraction,  feized  upon  it,  and  proclaimed 
himfelf  king  of  Cyprus;  but  being  foon  after  overthrown  in  a 
general  engagement,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Dalmatius,  nephew  to 
the  emperor,  he  was  fent  to  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  and  there  by 
order  of  Conftantine  Head  alive.  The  fucceffion  of  Greek  emperors 
remained  unmolefted  in  the  fovereignty  of  Cyprus,  till  the  time  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  in  which  period  they  were  difpofleffed  of  it  by 
Maavie,  at  the  head  of  an  immenfe  army  of  Arabs,  who  alfo,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  foon  after  feized  upon  the  ifland  of  Rhodes. 

The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  maintain  themfelv.es  long  in  the  pofief- 
lion  of  either  of  thefe  iflands,  efpecially  Cyprus,  being  foon  after  their 
conqueft  expelled  by  the  Greek  emperor’s  troops,  though  the  ifland 
neverthelefs  was  expofed  to  the  continual  depredations  of  that  bar- 
barous people.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conftantinus 
Copronymus,  the  caliph  Walid,  fon  of  Iezid,  invaded  Cyprus  with 
a very  powerful  army,  and  having  reduced  moft  of  the  ftrong 
•places,  carried  away  captive  the  principal  inhabitants  into  Syria. 

When  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  Nicephorus  Logothetes, 
the  caliph  Haroun  al  rafchid  difpatched  a very  numerous  fleet  under 
the  command  of  one  of  his  moft  experienced  officers,  who  in  a very 
fhort  fpace  of  time  fubdued  the  ifland;  but  a peace  being  contracted 
^between  the  emperor  and  the  caliph,  it  was  agreed  that  Cyprus 
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fhould  be  reftored  to  its  former  pofleffor,  who,  in  confideration  of 
that  ceflion,  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the  other  an  annual  tribute. 
Again  the  Arabs  fubdued  the  ifiand,  and  were  again  expelled  by 
Alexius,  general  to  the  emperor  Bafilius ; and  when  they  had  made 
another  invafion  under  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  they  were 
fo  totally  defeated  by  Phalcuzes,  general  to  that  emperor,  that  they 
never  attempted  to  revive  their  pretenfions  for  the  future,  or  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  ifiand.  The  Greek  emperors,  after  this 
complete  vi&ory  over  the  Arabs,  remained  entirely  unmolefted  in 
the  pofTeffion  of  the  ifiand  till  the  reign  of  Michael  the  Fourth*  at 
which  time  one  of  the  governors,  (who  were  always  honoured  with 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Cyprus,)  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  empire,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  a revolt,  who  unanimoufly 
declared  him  their  fovereign.  Shortly  afterwards,  Conftantinus 
Monomachus  coming  to  the  throne,  Theophilus  Eroticus,  the 
ufurper,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the  ifiand  once  more  reduced 
to  the  obedience  of  its  former  matters.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  ninety,  under  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Angelus,  Ifaac  Com- 
nenus,  at  that  time  duke  of  Cyprus,  having  treated  his  fubje&s 
with  unheard-of  cruelty,  and  having  been  frequently  to  no  purpofe 
admonifhed  thereof  by  the  emperor  his  mafter,  that  prince  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  to  force  him  to  his  duty ; but  the 
tyrant  had  fo  far  ftrengthened  himfelf  in  his  authority,  as  to  render 
fruitlefs  all  his  fovereign’s  endeavours  to  difplace  him.  Two  years 
afterwards  Richard  the  Firft,  king  of  England,  happening  to  pafs 
near  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus,  in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  feveral  of  his  Chips  driven  on  fliore  by  a violent 
tempeft.  The  crews,  which  efcaped,  were  treated  with  the  utmoft 
inhumanity  by  Ifaac  Comnenus.  Richard  refenting  the  ill  ufage  of 
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his  followers,  as  foon  as  ever  the  ftorm  was  appeafed,  made  a de- 
fcent  upon  the  ifland,  which  he  with  little  difficulty  rendered  himfelf 
mailer  of,  driving  out  the  ufurper,  and  difpofmg  of  the  government 
to  the  knights  Templars.  Upon  his  return  from  Jerufalem  he  again 
put  into  Cyprus,  where  he  was  furprized  with  complaints  from  all 
fides,  of  the  barbarous  treatment  that  the  inhabitants  had  received 
from  thofe,  whom  he  had  appointed  their  governors.  Richard  ^ 
juflly  irritated  at  the  ill  return,  which  the  Templars  had  made  to  his 
generofity,  took  from  them  the  government,  and  made  a prefent  of 
it  to  Guy,  of  Lufignan,  at  that  time  king  of  Jerufalem.  Cyprus 
flourilhed  under  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  who  being  driven  out  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  renowned  Saladin,  followed  by  a numerous 
nobility,  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  purfuance  of  the  grant  which  he 
had  received  from  king  Richard.  The  defendants  of  Guy,  of 
Lufignan,  remained  unmolefted  in  the  throne,  till  the  reign  ofPierin 
de  Vette,  fon  of  king  Peter,  who  having  affronted  the  Genoefe,  at 
a public  entertainment,  by  placing  their  ambaffadors  beneath  thofe 
of  the  Venetians,  and  ufmg  them  fomewhat  roughly,  on  account  of 
their  infilling  upon  the  fuperiority,  by  that  adlion  fo  incenfed  the 
haughty  republicans,  that  they  invaded  his  dominions : of  which 
having  rendered  themfelves  mailers,  and  driven  out  the  objedt  of 
their  refentment,  they  returned  to  Genoa,  carrying  away  with  them, 
as  prifoners,  Jacob  of  Lufignan  and  the  prime  judge  of  the  ifand, 
who  was  alfo  of  the  royal  family.  After  the  death  of  Pierin  de  Vette 
the  Cyprians  fent  difpatches  to  the  Genoefe,  begging  of  them  to 
fend  back  the  judge,  that  as  next  heir  he  might  enter  into  poffeffion 
of  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  Genoa  readily  agreed  to  this 
requell,  having  originally  no  other  defign  than  to  revenge  the  injury 
done  their  ambaffadors ; notwithllanding  which  they  refolved  to 
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keep  in  their  pofleffion  the  city  of  Famagufta  ; in  which  they  placed 
a ftrong  garrifon,  in  order  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  for 
the  future,  to  acknowledge  them  as  their  protestors.  To  this  prince 
fucceeded  his  fon  Janus,  who  was  born  at  Genoa  during  the  time  of 
his  father’s  imprifonment ; and  to  him  another  of  the  fame  name, 
who,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred,  was  taken  prifoner  by 
Melic  Sala,  fultan  of  iEgypt.  Janus,  fhortly  after,  having  engaged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  fultan,  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  return- 
ing to  his  kingdom,  married  his  daughter  Agnes  to  Lewis,  duke  of 
Savoy;  and  upon  his  death  left  his  crown  to  his  fon  John,  who 
took  to  wife  Helena  Paleologa,  daughter  to  Theodore,  governor  of 
the  Morea,  and  nephew  to  John  Paleologue,  emperor  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  This  princefs,  who  was  a woman  of  a very  enterprifing 
genius,  finding  her  hufband  on  the  contrary  to  be  a man  of  a weak 
fpirit  and  mean  abilities,  took  upon  herfelf  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  and  during  the  time  of  her  authority  managed  matters  with 
fo  much  fkill  and  addrefs,  that  fhe  made  a complete  alteration  of  the 
laws  and  inftitutes  of  the  country,  fubflituting  the  Greek  rite  to  the 
Roman  catholic,  which  had  till  then  been  praStifed  by  the  Cypriots. 
John  had  by  this  princefs  no  children,  excepting  one  daughter 
named  Carlotta,  but  he  had  a natural  fon,  endued  with  fo  many 
good  qualities  as  rendered  him  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  Carlotta,  who  was  married  to  the  fon  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, after  her  father’s  death  fucceeded,  together  with  her  hufband^ 
to  the  throne  of  Cyprus.  This  unfortunate  prince  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  enjoy  his  new  dominions,  fince  he  was  foon  afterwards 
poifoned,  even  by  the  confent  of  his  wife,  for  having  attempted  to 
re-eftablifh  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Carlotta  took  to  her  fecond 
hufband  Lewis,  prince  of  Savoy,  fon  to  the  duke  of  the  fame  name., 
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whom  fhe  made  her  affociate  alfo  in  the  government.  In  the  mean 
time  James,  who  was  the  natural  fon  to  the  laft  king  of  the  Lufignan 
family,  and  who  had  been  by  his  father  inverted  with  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Nicofia,  taking  it  ill  that  a foreigner  fhould  fit  upon  a 
throne,  which  he  thought  he  himfelf  had  the  beft  title  to,  laid  afide 
his  ecclefiaftical  chara&er,  and  parted  over  to  iEgypt,  where  he 
implored  the  afliftance  of  the  Mamaluke  king  to  eftablifh  him  in  his 
father’s  dominions.  His  voyage  to  iEgypt  procured'  him  all  the  fuc- 
eefs  he  could  pofllbly  have  wifhed  for,  fince  returning  to  Cyprus  at 
the  head  of  a powerful  army,  he  defeated  his  filter  and  brother- 
in-law  in  feveral  engagements,  and  in  the  end  obliged  them  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  court  of  Savoy.  Afterwards  he  laid  fiege  to  Fama- 
gufta,  and  having  taken  the  city,  expelled  the  Genoefe  garrifon, 
and  in  order  more  firmly  to  ertablilh  himfelf  in  his  poffeflions,  he 
fent  ambafladors  to  the  Venetians,  to  negociate*  an  alliance  with  that 
powerful  republic,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  them  inftru&ions  to 
find  out  a lady  of  that  city,  who  would  be  contented  to  be  honoured 
with  the  character  of  queen  of  Cyprus.  The  Venetians,  not  a little 
pleafed  with  the  particular  diftin&ion,  which  was  Ihewn  them 
by  the  king,  readily  embraced  his  propofals,  naming  for-  the  perfon 
who  was  to  be  honoured  with  his  bed  Catharina  Cornara,  daughter 
of  Marco  Cornara,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  mod  noble  families  in  the 
whole  ftate  of  Venice.  This  lady  being  approved  of  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  the  fenate,  was  conveyed  to  Cyprus  at  the  expence 
of  the  republic,  with  an  attendance  fuitable  to  the  character  fhe  was 
inverted  with.  King  James,  fhortly  after  his  marriage,  ended  his 
days,  leaving  his  queen  big  with  child,  who  was  by  him  conftituted 
regent  of  Cyprus,  till  her  offspring  came  to  years  of  maturity. 
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Some  few  months  after  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  died  in  his  infancy.  Upon  this  entire  extirpation  of 
the  royal  family,  the  Cypriots  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation,  dreading  on  one  fide  the  mahometans,  who  waited  for  the 
iirft  favourable  opportunity  to  feize  upon  the  ifland,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples  and  SiciLy,  who  had  already 
folicited  the  widow  queen  to  receive  his  fon  as  her  hufband.  But 
the  Venetians,  who  had  more  juftice  on  their  fide  than  either  of 
thefe  pretending  powers,  difpatched  George  Cornaro,  brother  to 
the  queen,  to  Cyprus,  where  he  tranfadted  hi6  affairs  in  fo  fkilful 
a manner,  that  he  found  means  to  deliver  up  that  kingdom  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  by  the  voluntary  ceffion  of  his  After,  in  whofe 
hands  remained  the  fovereign  authority  till  this,  which  was  the 
fixteenth  year  after  her  hufband’s  death.  In  the  year  one  thoufand 

four  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  Francefco  Priuli,  admiral  of  the 
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Venetian  fleet,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  took  pofleflion  of  the 
ifland  ; and  the  queen  returned  to  her  native  country,  where  fhe 
was  received  with  the  utmoft  marks  of  diftin&ion  and  gratitude,  and 
afligned  the  city  of  Afolo  for  the  place  of  her  retirement,  in  which 
fhe  chofe  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days.  As  foon  as  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  the  republic 
omitted  no  method,  which  could  be  thought  of,  to  put  it  in  a ftate 
of  defence.  They  to  this  end  placed  ftrong  garrifons  in  all  the 
confiderable  towns,  and  difpatched  from  Venice  Julio  Savorgniano, 
with  a commiflion  to  augment  the  fortifications  to  whatever  degree 
he  thought  proper.  This  induftrious  officer,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Cyprus,  rendered  the  city  of  Nicofia  a place  of  very  great  ftrength, 
and  made  confiderable  augmentations  to  the  fortifications  of  Fama- 
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gufta,  though  all  his  precautions  were  to  no  purpofe ; fmce  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-one  the  ifland  was 
entirely  fubdued  by  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  to  whofe  defend- 
ants it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  fubjedion. 

As  Cyprus  was,  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  divided  into  nine 
different  monarchies,  no  one  city  was  ever  efteemed  the  capital  of  the 
whole  ifland,  each  principality  having  an  equal  right  to  the  preference. 
Upon  this  account,  as  none  of  thefe  petty  princes  pretended  to  a 
fuperiority  over  their  neighbours,  each  of  them  conftituted  their 
moil  confiderable  city  the  metropolis  of  their  particular  dominions, 
not  confidering  Cyprus  as  an  ifland  under  the  diredion  of  one  per- 
fon,  but  as  a country  divided  into  nine  independent  kingdoms. 
The  principal  cities  of  the  ifland  were  the  capitals  of  thefe  mo- 
narchies, known  by  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Paphos,  Salamis, 
Lapethus,  Curias,  Cytium,  Amathus,  Soli,  Chytros,  and  Malum. 
Paphos  flood  upon  an  eminence  on  the  fouthwefl  fide  of  the  ifland, 
founded  by  Paphos,  fon  of  Cinyras,  and  famous  for  the  particular 
worfhip  there  paid  to  Venus,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  fprung  out 
of  the  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 


Cyprus. 


“ Tunc  Cilicum  liquere  Solum,  Cyproque  citatas 
<f  Immifere  rates,  nullas  cui  praetulit  aras 
tc  Undse  diva  memor  Paphias,  fi  numina  nafci 
ec  Credimus,  aut  quenquam  fas  eft  ccepiffe  Deorum 

Luc.  L.  viii.  1.  456. 

Here 


* “ And  now  Cilicia’s  coaft  the  fleet  forfake, 

“ And  o’er  the  watery  plain  for  Cyprus  make: 
*c  Cyprus  to  Love’s  ambrofial  goddefs  dear, 

**  For  ever  grateful  fmoke  the  altars  there  $ 

3 c 
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Here  {he  was  adored  under  the  title  of  Venus  Urania,  in  a mag- 
nificent temple,  which  contained  an  hundred  altars,  as  we  learn  from 
Statius : 

“ Ilia  Paphon  veterem,  centumque  Altaria  linquens 
“ Nec  vultu,  nec  crine  prior,  folvifie  jugalem 
“ Cefton,  et  Idalias  procul  ablegaffe  volucres 
“ Fertur* * •*.”  Theb.  L.  v.  1.  6 1. 

The  priefts  and  prieftefles  officiated  naked  in  this  temple,  from 
which  oracles  were  delivered,  and  were  fo  much  efteemed  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  Suetonius  mentions  their  being  con- 
fulted  by  Titus  Vefpafian  : 

“ Sed  ubi  turbari  rurfus  cundta  fenfit,  rediit  ex  itinere,  aditoque  Paphias 
“ Veneris  oraculo,  dum  de  navigatione  confulit,  etiam  de  imperii  fpe  con- 
tc  firmatus  Suet,  in  Vit.  Tit.  Vefp. 

The 


u Indulgent  dill  (he  hears  the  Paphian  vows, 

44  And  loves  the  favourite  feas  from  whence  (he  rofe. 

44  So  fame  reports,  if  we' may  credit  fame,  “l 

“ When  her  fond  tales  the  birth  of  gods  proclaim,  r 

" Unborn,  and  from  eternity  the  fame.”  ' Rowe. 

* “ From  Paphos,  where  a hundred  altars  fmoke, 

41  And  love-fick  votaries  her  aid  invoke, 

44  Carelefs  of  drefs  and  ornament  (he  moves, 

44  And  leaves  behind  her  ceftus  and  her  doves.”  Lewis; 

f 44  But  when  he  perceived  all  things  again  in  confufion,  he  returned  from  his  journey, 

•*  and  applying  to  the  oracle  of  Paphian  Venus,  while  he  confulted  it  about  his  voyage,  he 
**  was  confirmed  alfo  in  his  hope  of  the  empire.’’ 
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The  figure  under  which  the  goddefs  was  fymbolized  in  the  temple 
of  Paphos,  was  of  a pyramidical  form,  as  we  find  it  exprefled  in 
feveral  medals;  particularly  in  one,  which  I faw  when  I was  at 
Cyprus : on  one  fide  of  which  was  the  head  of  Venus,  and  on  the 
other  a temple,  in  the  middle  of  which  flood  a pyramid  with  the 
infcription,  riA<E>IHN.  It  was  efteemed  by  the  Cyprians  fo  great 
an  honour  to  officiate  as  high  prieft  in  the  Paphian  temple,  that  it 
was  ufually  annexed  to  the  royal  dignity ; and  hence  we  find  the 
ancient  king  Cinyras  at  the  fame  time  inverted  with  the  character  of 
chief  prieft  of  Venus  and  monarch  of  Cyprus.  Paphos  was  feveral 
times  deftroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  as  often  rebuilt  by  the  joint 
benefa&ions  of  the  nine  fovereigns,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  holy 
city.  During  the  Roman  civil  wars  it  was  by  a violent  earthquake 
wholly  levelled  with  the  ground ; but  was  afterwards  raifed  from  its 
ruins  by  the  emperor  Auguftus,  who  changed  its  name  to  Augufta ; 
ordering  that  the  proconful  fhould  make  it  the  place  of  his  refidence; 
which  is  confirmed  by  a paflage  in  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  Barnabas  and  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Paphos, 
met  with  a certain  falfe  prophet  named  Barjefus,  who  was  in 
the  prefence  of  Sergius  Paulus,  at  that  that  time  proconful  of 
the  ifland. 

(t  And  when  they  had  gone  through  the  ifle  unto  Paphos,  they  found 
“ a certain  forcerer,  a falfe  prophet,  a Jew,  whofe  name  was  Barjefus : 

“ Which  was  with  the  deputy  of  the  country,  Sergius  Paulus,  a prudent 
“ man,  who  called  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  defired  to  hear  the  word 
u of  God.”  Acts,  C.  xiii.  v;  6,  7. 

Thefe  two  apoftles  were  the  firft,  who  preached  the  gofpel  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  pretend  that  they  left 
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behind  them  Epaphras,  who  was  the  firft  bifhop  of  Paphos.  There 
was  another  Paphos,  diftant  from  this  about  lixty  Radiums,  which 
for  the  fake  of  diftindtion  was  called  Palsepaphos,  being  founded  by 
Agapenor,  on  his  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Of  thefe  two 
cities  there  are  now  little  or  no  remains,  both  of  them  having  long 
fince  been  deftroyed  by  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent  in 
thefe  parts.  There  is,  however,  upon  the  fite  of  Palsepaphos  a 
village,  called  by  the  inhabitants  BafFo,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a 
corruption  of  the  old  name,)  and  near  it  fome  fragments  of  marble, 
but  no  infeription,  or  other  curiofity  worthy  a traveller’s  attention. 
The  country  round  BafFo  is  extremely  fertile,  being  watered  by  a 
fmall  rivulet,  which  renders  it  abundant  in  corn  and  fruits  of  all 
forts.  The  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  next  in  renown  to  that  of 
Paphos,,  Rood  upon  the  oppofite  part  of  the  ifland;  its  origin  is  too 
well  known  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  though  it  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  improper  to  take  notice,  that  after  its  foundation,  the  other 
Salamis  in  Attica  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  true  Salamis,  to 
diRinguifh  it  from  this  in  Cyprus  j 

« Exhaufit  totas  quamvis  deledtus  Athenas, 

“ Exiguae  Phcebea  tenet  navalia  puppes, 

“ Trefque  petunt  veram  credi  Salamina  carinse.” 

Lucan.  L.  iii.  1.  1 8 1. 

Diodorus 


* “ Though  Athens  now  had  drain’d  her  naval  ftore, 

“ And  the  Phoebean  arfenal  was  poor; 

“ Three  (hips  of  Salamis  to  Pompey  came, 

“ To  vindicate,  it’s  true  and  antient  name.”  Rowe. 


* 
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Diodorus  Siculus  reprefents  Salamis  as  one  of  the  largeft  and  moil 
powerful  cities  in  all  Cyprus;  and  we  are  informed  by  other  authors, 
that  it  was  as  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  regularity,  as  for  its 
ftrength  and  extent.  Among  many  ftately  temples  the  principal 
were  that  of  Jupiter  Salaminius,  founded  by  Teucer;  thofe  of  Venus 
Profpiciens,  of  Diomede,  Minerva,  and  Aglaura,  at  whofe  altar  the 
Cypriots  annually,  in  the  month  called  by  them  Aphrodifium, 
obferved,  a cruel  ceremony  of  facrificing  an  human  creature;  till 
Diphilus,  king  of  Salamis,  abolifhed  the  barbarous  cuftom,  and 
changed  the  viftim  to  an  ox.  Salamis  was  fo  totally  deftroyed  by 
Richard  the  Firft,  king  of  England,  that  it  is  now  only  an  heap  of 
ruins,  which  account,  from  the  people  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  inconvenience  of  its  being  fituated  in  the  moll  remote  part 
of  the  ifland,  prevented  my  vifiting  the  remains  of  that  renowned 
city.  Lapethus,  another  of  the  royal  cities,  founded  by  Belus,  is 
now  reduced  to  a fmall  village,  known  under  the  name  of  Lapitho, 
the  territories  of  which  are  productive  of  fruits  of  all  forts,  and  in 
the  greateft  abundance.  Curias,  built  by  Cureas,  fon  of  Cinyras, 
was  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  a promontory  of  the  fame 
name,  now  called  Capo  di  Gatto.  It  is  owen  to  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  that  I venture  to  place  this  among  the  number  of  the 
royal  cities,  fince  that  author,  in  the  hundred  and  thirtenth  chapter 
of  Terpfichore,  mentions  Stefenor  as  king  of  Curias,  or  Curium,  as 
he  calls  it,  differing  in  that  point  from  Pliny  and  other  authors, 
who  give  the  fame  name  to  the  town  and  promontory.  Near  this 
city  was  a temple  in  the  middle  of  a wood,  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Hylates,  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland.  Both  the  city  and  temple  are  now  entirely  buried 
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Cyprus,  under  their  ruins,  infomuch  that  their  fituation  is  at  prefent  by  no 
means  determined.  Cytium  is  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  have 
owed  its  foundation  to  Belus,  though  others  give  it  a much  higher 
date  of  antiquity,  pretending  that  its  name  is  only  a corruption  of 
Chetim,  grandfon  to  Noah,  from  whom  they  trace  the  original  of 
this  city.  In  effect,  we  read  in  the  feventh  book  of  Jofephus,  that 
it  was  called  Cytium  by  thofe,  who  were  willing  to  adapt  the  name  of 
Chetim  to  the  Greek  pronunciation.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  the  nine  fovereigns  of  Cyprus  made  a voluntary  offer 
of  their  dominions  to  that  conqueror,  the  king  of  Cytium  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  beyond  the  others,  by  a prefent  which  he  made 
to  him  of  a fine  fword,  the  make  and  form  of  which  was  fo  much 
approved  of  by  Alexander,  that  he  for  the  future  never  made  ufe 
of  any  other  weapon.  Zeno,  the  firft  inftitutor  of  the  fe£t  of  ftoic 
philofophers,  was  a native  of  this  city,  which  has  many  ages  fince 
dwindled  into  a fmall  village,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  upon  a 
cape,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Arnicho,  and  known  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ifland  under  the  name  of  Chiti ; which,  although  it  be  a 
manifeft  corruption  of  Cytium,  and  by  that  means  points  out  the 
exaCt  fituation  of  that  city;  yet  I could  not,  after  the  ftriCteft 
fearch,  find  out  the  leaft  remains  of  antiquity  any  where  in  that 
part  of  the  ifland.  Amathus,  the  moft  ancient  city  in  the  whole 
ifland,  being  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Amatheus,  fon  of 
Hercules,  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Venus;  whofe  ftatue, 
though  it  was  drefled  in  a woman’s  habit,  had  the  face  of  a man 
with  a long  heard ; whence  Catullus  calls  the  goddefs  duplex  Ama- 
thufla  ; 
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“ Nam  mihi  quam  dederit  duplex  Amathufia  curam 
“ Scitis,  et  in  quo  me  torruerit  genere* **.”  Cat.  El.  lx.  Lfv.l.  51. 

I mention  this  paffage,  becaufe  a late  commentator  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  give  a quite  different  explanation  to  it,  which 
trouble  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf,  had  he  not  been  unacquainted 
with  the  above-mentioned  particularity.  Near  the  temple  of  Venus 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Smog,  where  the  Cypriots  in- 
humanly facrificed  all  ftrangers  that  were  by  ftrefs  of  weather 
driven  upon  their  ifland,  and  even  fuch  as  they  had  at  firft  recieved 
with  tokens  of  hofpitality.  We  are  beholden  to  Ovid  for  an  account 
of  this  horrid  barbarity: 

“ Ante  fores  horum  ftabat  Jovis  Hofpitis  ara, 

“ Lugubris  fcelerte;  quam  fi  quis  fanguine  tindtam 
“ Advena  vidifiet,  maflatos  crederet  illic 
“ La&entes  vitulos,  Amathufiacafve  bidentes: 

<c  Hofpes  erat  casfus-j-.”  Ovid.  Met.  L.  x.  1.  224. 

There 


* “ Oft  has  this  bolbm,  ye  chafte  mufes,  know, 
u Sharp  pangs  from  double  Amathufia  tried, 

“ Burnt,  like  fierce  iEtna,  or  the  baths  which  flow 
“ From  Mafia’s  fount  near  ./Etna’s  fcorching  fide.” 

f w Before  whofe  gates  a rev’rend  altar  flood, 

“ To  Jove  infcrib’d,  the  hofpitable  god : 

“ This  had  fome  ftranger  feen,  with  gore  befmear’d, 
“ The  blood  of  lambs  and  bulls  it  had  appear’d ; 

**  Their  flaughter’d  guefts  it  was. 
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There  were  alfo  temples  erected  to  Ariadne,  Hercules,  and  Onefi- 
lus  ; who,  as  I before  mentioned,  induced  the  Cypriots  to  revolt 
from  the  Perfian  government.  The  remains  of  this  city  are  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  its  fituation  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  moft  com- 
monly imagined  to  have  flood  at  about  five  miles  diftance  from. 
Limiffo ; which  opinion  is  in  fome  meafure,  favoured  by  a few 
fragments  of  marble,  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place.  The 
city  of  Soli,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  fituated  near  that  of 
Arfinoe,  had  for  its  founders  two  Athenians,  named  Apamus  and 
Phalerus;  though  Plutarch  gives  it  a very  different  origin.  We  are 
informed  by  that  learned  hiflorian,  that  during  the  reign  of  Philo- 
cyprus,  king  of  this  province,  Solon  happening  to  come  to  Cyprus, 
was  entertained  in  that  prince’s  court  with  very  great  hofpitality, 
and  had  by  his  merit  infinuated  himfelf  fo  much  into  his  favour, 
that  he  was  treated  by  him,  and  always  behaved  to  him  with  the 
utmoft  familiarity.  Solon,  in  recompence  of  his  friendfhip,  obferv- 
ing  that  the  capital  of  his  dominions  flood  in  a barren  and  moun- 
tainous country,  advifed  him  to  build  a new  city  in  the  plains 
beneath,  which  by  their  beauty  and  fertility  feemed  to  invite  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  fo  advantageous  a fituation. 
Solon  at  the  fame  time  promifed  to  fuperintend  the  work,  and  the 
prince,  who  in  every  thing  put  an  entire  confidence  in  that  great 
man,  readily  agreed  to  his  propofal,  and  in  compliment  to  his  friend 
named  the  city  Soli.  Plutarch  has  preferved  to  us  fome  verfes  of 
Solon  himfelf  upon  this  occafion,  in  which  he  addreffes  himfelf  to 
Philocyprus:  > 


u 


Nuv  Je  cJ  jttev  ZoXi'oigi  7 roXvv  x^°vcv 
“ Tyv  T£  7T0X1V  vcliotg,  tc,  ytvog  vptTefiov' 
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“ ’Auto^i  Ijtte  %vv  vv]i  Soy  nXeivvjg  ohro  Ntjtrt? 

<c  ’Acn^jS^  TTB^hTroi  K u7T(3is  ios’tyotvos*”  Plut.  in Vit.  Sol. 

This  city  was  placed  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  goddefles  Venus  and 
Ifis,  both  of  whom  were  honoured  with  temples,  frequent  facrifices, 
and  feftivals.  There  are  at  prefent  no  remains  eliding  to  point  out 
the  true  fituation  of  this  city,  unlefs  it  be  the  fmall  village  of  Solea, 
fituated  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  which  has  nothing  but 
its  name  to  countenance  fuch  a fuppofttion/  The  city  of  Chytros, 
fo  called  from  Chytrus,  grandfon  of  Acamas,  who  built  and  peopled 
it,  was  once  the  capital  of  a kingdom  contiguous  to  that  of  Salamis, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  an  inconfiderable  village  j which  retains  no 
other  mark  of  antiquity  than  the  name  of  Chitri.  Malum,  the  ninth 
royal  city,  is  recorded  in  hiftory  only  upon  account  of  its  having 
been  befieged  and  taken  by  Cimon  the  Athenian,  and  afterwards 
deftroyed  by  Ptolomy  the  Firft,  king  of  ./Egypt ; who  took  prifoner 
the  monarch  who  refided  in  it,  and  tranfported  all  the  inhabitants 
to  Paphos.  The  fituation  of  it  is  abfolutely  unknown,  nor  is  it  fo 
much  as  determined  upon  what  part  of  the  ifland  it  was  placed.  Be- 
fide  thefe  royal  cities  there  were  feveral  private  ones,  which  might 
very  well  difpute  with  the  capitals  in  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Such  were  thefe  mentioned  by  Pliny,  namely,  Cythera,  Corineum, 
Tamaflus,  Epidarum,  Arfinoe,  Carpafium,  Golgos,  Marium,  and 
Idalium,  which  two  latter  he  informs  us  were  utterly  deftroyed  be- 
fore his  time.  Cythera,  famous  for  the  worfhip  there  paid  to  the 

goddefs 


* “ Long  time  mayeft  thou,  O king ! in  Soli  reign : 

“ Thou,  and  thy  progeny,  a lengthening  train. 
w But  me  from  this  famed  ifle,  with  guardian  care, 
May  Venus,  crown’d  with  violets,  quickly  bear.” 
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goddefs  Venus,  flood  almofl  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  is  now 
funk  into  a fmall  village*  which  has  preferved  its  ancient  name. 
TamafTus,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  modern  Famagufla,  was 
fituated  about  ten  leagues  diflant  from  the  eafternmoft  point  of  the 
ifland.  This  was  the  moft  fertile  pare  of  all  Cyprus,  and  parti- 
cularly facred  to  Venus,  who  had  here  a very  ancient  temple  with 
a temenos,  wherein  grew  the  tree  which  produced  the  three  golden 
apples,  by  her  prefented  to  Hippomenes.  This  we  may  colled: 
from  Ovid  : 

“ Eft  ager,  indigene  Tamafenum  nomine  diamt, 

“ Telluris  Cypriae  pars  optima;  quern  mihi  prifei 
“ Sacravere  fenes,  templifque  accedere  dotem 
Hancjuflere  meis;  medio  nitet  arbor  in  arvo, 

“ Fulva  comam,  fulvo  ramis  crepitantibus  auro*.” 

Ov.  Met.  L.  x.  1.  644. 

Claudian  feems  to  allude  to  TamafTus,  in  his  beautiful  defeription 
of  the  court  of  Venus,  as  one  may  conclude  from  feveral  parti- 
culars, but  efpecially  from  his  placing  it  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  ancients  had  a notion,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city  were  two  fountains,  the  waters  of  which  were  of  fo  very 
different  a nature,  that  as  a draught  of  one  incited  to  love,  the  other 
on  the  contrary  utterly  extinguifhed  that  paflion.  It  feems  to  me,  as 
if  Claudian  hinted  at  this  in  the  following  lines : 

“ Labuntur 


* “ The  Cyprian  lands,  though  rich,  in  richnefs  yield 
“ To  that  furnam’d  the  Tamafenian  field. 

“ That  field  of  old  was  added  to  my  fhrine, 

“ And  its  choice  produ&s  confecrated  mine. 

“ A tree  there  ftands,  full  glorious  to  behold, 

4‘  Gold  are  the  leaves,  the  crackling  branches  gold.’*  Eusden. 
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ff  Labuntur  gemini  fontes,  hie  dulcis,  amarus 
“ Aker,  et  infufis  corrumpit  mella  venenisj 
tc  Unde  Cupidineas  armavic  fama  fagittas*.” 

Claud,  de  Nupt.  Hon.  & Mar. 

Golgos  and  Idalium  were  alfo  favourite  cities  of  Venus,  upon 
which  account  Theocritus  has  joined  them  together. 

<l  Aecnroiv  cc  VoXyovre,  ^ ’iSuXtov  ItptXcccus  j\M 

Theoc.  Idyl.  xv.  1.  ioo. 

In  the  forefts  near  Idalium,  Adonis  received  his  death,  as  we  read 
in  the  poet : _ 

“ Teftis  qui  niveum  quondam  percufiit  Adonin 
<c  Venantem  Idaho  vertice  durusAper.” 

Prop.  L.  ii.  El.  xiii.  1.  53. 

Venus  was  fo  affli&ed  at  the  lofs  of  her  beloved  youth,  that  Ihe 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Idalium  every  year,  upon  the  anniver- 
fary  of  his  death,  to  exprefs  their  forrow  with  cries  and  lament- 
ations, in  imitation  of  thofe  Ihe  herfelf  uttered. 

“ Defiluit,  pariterque  finus,  pariterque  capillos 
“ Rupit,  et  indignis  percufiit  pe&ora  palmis. 

“ Quefta- 


• “ Hence  flow  two  fountains,  fweet  of  tafte  the  one, 

,c  The  other  bitter,  and  of  poifonous  taint, 

“ Whence  Cupid  ting’d,  as  fame  reports,  his  darts.” 

f “ O,  chief  of  Golgos,  and  the  Idalian  grove, 
u And  breezy  Eryx,  beauteous  queen  of  love !”  Fawkes. 
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“ Queftaque  cum  fatis,  at  non  tamen  omnia  veftri 
“ Juris  erunt,  inquit,  luftus  monumenta  manebunt 
“ Semper,  Adoni,  mei,  repetitaque  mortis  imago 
“ Annua  plangoris  repetet  fimulamina  noftri*.” 

Ov.  Met.  L.  x.  1.  722. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  feftivals  termed  A Saveict,  which  were 
afterwards  celebrated  with  many  ridiculous  ceremonies  in  Greece, 
./Egypt,  and  particularly  upon  the  banks*  of  the  river  Adonis  in 
Syria.  Golgos  fell  to  decay  foon  after  the  building  of  Paphos ; 
Idalium  is  at  prefent  a fmall  town  called  Dali,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city  of  Nicofia,  without  the  leaft  remains  of  antiquity  any 
where  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chief  cities  of  Cyprus  at  prefent 
are  Famagufta,  Nicofia,  Arnicho,  and  Limilfo.  Famagufta  was 
founded  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety  by 
Henry  king  of  Cyprus,  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Ptolemais  in  Syria. 
Its  fituation  is  advantageous,  being  upon  the  fea-fhore,  at  the 
extremity  of  a fpacious  gulph,  towards  the  molt  eaftern  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  fome  miles  in  circumference,  is  tolerably  well  built, 
• and 


* “ Down  with  fwift  flight  fhe  plung’d,  nor  rage  forbore, 

“ At  once  her  garment  and  her  hair  (he  tore. 

“ With  cruel  blows  (he  beat  her  guiltlefs  breaft, 

“ The  fates  upbraided  and  her  love  confeft. 

“ Nor  (hall  they  yet  ((he  cry’dj  the  whole  devour1 
u With  uncontroll’d,  inexorable  power: 

For  thee,  loft  youth,  my  tears  and  reftlefs  pain, 

‘‘  Shall  in  immortal  monuments  remain. 

“ With  folemn  pomp  in  annual  rites  return’d, 

u Be  thou  for  ever,  my  Adonis,  mourn’d.”  Eusden. 
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and  has  a very  good  harbour  for  fmall  veffels.  Some  authors  there  CYPRPS-f 
are,  who  pretend  to  give  it  a much  higher  date  of  antiquity,  by 
affirming  that  the  emperor  Auguftus,  after  the  battle  of  Adtium, 
willing  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  eredted  this 
city,  which  he  called  Fama  Augufta,  in  memory  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired  in  that  fignal  victory.  This  city  was  rendered  a ftrong 
place  by  the  Venetians,  whofe  works  are  ftill  remaining,  though  by 
the  negledt  of  the  prefent  poffeffors  they  are  in  a very  ruinous  con- 
dition. Nicofia,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  refi- 
dence  of  the  Mouhaffil,  or  exactor  of  the  tribute,  (who  is  inverted 
with  his  authority  by  the  grand  vifier,  to  whom  belongs  the  whole 
revenue  of  Cyprus,)  is  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  is 
faid  to  owe  its  foundation  to  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Lufignan 
family,  who  conftituted  it  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions.  It  was  , 

originally  near  nine  miles  in  circumference,  till  the  Venetians,  to 
render  it  more  capable  of  defence,  reduced  it  to  three,  furrounding 
it  with  a fortification,  which  in  thofe  days  was  efteemed  confiderable. 

Arnicho,  where  all  the  European  factories  refide,  ftands  about  a 
mile  from  the  fea-fhore,  at  the  extremity  of  a deep  bay,  which  is 
the  place  of  refort  of  a great  number  of  Engliffi,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Venetian  fhips,  which  carry  on  a great  trade.  The  town  is  of 
a pretty  large  extent,  without  any  fort  of  defence;  the  houfes  are  1 

low,  and  but  of  ordinary  ftrudture.  Clofe  to  the  fea-fhore  is  a 
fmall  village  called  Saline,  from  the  neighbouring  falt-works,  with 
a caftle  garrifoned  by  Turks,  who  in  this  place  collect  their  duties. 

Thefe  falt-works,  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  afforded  an  immenfe 
revenue  to  the  republic ; but,  fince  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  they  have  been  fo  much  neglected,  that  the  product  of 
them  is  very  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  has  been 

formerly. 
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formerly.  The  fait  is  owen  to  a great  number  of  fprings,  which 
rife  in  a large  valley  near  the  fea,  impregnated  to  a vaft  degree  with 
particles  of  fait,  which  the  nature  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  ad- 
mini  fters.  Thefe  fprings  being  augmented  by  the  torrents,  which 
fall  from  the  mountains  in  the  winter  feafons,  form  themfelves  into  a 


lake  of  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth,  and  almoft  a mile  in  circumference, 
the  waters  of  which  being  dried  up  by  the  exceflive  heats  of  the 
fummer  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  entirely  covered  with  the  fineft 
fait,  which  in  the  month  of  Auguft  is  thrown  up  into  one  large 
heap,  where  it  remains  ready  either  for  exportation,  or  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  Limiflo  hands  upon 
the  fea-coaft,  about  thirty-three  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Saline.  It 
is  defended  by  a caftle,  which  feems  by  its  ftru&ure  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Turks,  who  maintain  a fufficient  garrifon  in  it  to 
prevent  the  Maltefe  from  making  their  defcents  upon  that  part  of 
the  ifland.  The  town  itfelf  confifts  in  about  three  hundred  houfes, 
which  are  low  and  ill  built,  as  are  indeed  the  generality  of  them, 
throughout  all  Cyprus.  Thefe  are  the  only  towns  of  note;  there 
are  feveral  others  indeed,  but  all  of  too  little  confequence  to  deferve 
mention.  The  ifland  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  circuit, 
and  extends  itfelf  forty-five  leagues  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft;  it 
lies  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-fixth  degrees  of  latitude* 
about  fifteen  leagues  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Syria.  None  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  can  difpute  with  it  in  fertility,  fince  it 
produces  a prodigious  quantity  of  filk,  cotton,  flax,  honey,  oil,  wax, 
fruits  of  all  forts,  corn  in  abundance,  and  the  beft  wine  of  the  unr- 
verfe.  Its  inhabitants  are  moft  of  them  Greeks,  and  are  computed 
at  one  hundred  thoufand,  including  about  three  thoufand  Turks, 
who  live  in  the  towns  of  Nicofia,  Famagufta,  and  Limiflo.  None 
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of  the  Grand  Signor’s  fubjeds  are  more  opprefled,  or  live  in  greater  Cyprus. 
poverty,  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  iflandj  fince  they  are  taxed 
entirely  according  to  the  will  of  the.  mouhaffil,  who,  buying  his 
employment  at  a very  high  price,  is  obliged  to  reimburfe  himfelf  at 
the  expence  of  his  miferable  fubjeds.  Cyprus,  in  the  winter,  is 
one  of  the  mod  agreeable  habitations  in  the  world,  the  climate  is 
mild  and  temperate,  the  air  wholefome,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
covered  with  a mod  delightful  verdure ; in  the  dimmer  it  bears  a 
quite  different  appearance,  being  burnt  up  by  the  fcorching  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  frequently  overwhelmed  by  incredible  numbers  of 
locuds,  which,  after  having  devoured  all  the  produds  of  the  earth, 
die  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augud,  and  by  the  infeded  vapours 
which  arife  from  the  putrefadion  of  their  carcaffes,  either  produce 
the  plague  or  malignant  fevers,  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland.  I was  furprifed  during  my  day  at  Cyprus  to  find  fo 
few  remains  of  antiquity,  notwithdanding  I was  very  exad  in  my 
fearch  after  curiofities  of  that  nature ; but  when  I confider  the 
many  revolutions,  to  which  it  has  been  fubjed,  and  the  frequent 
ravages  it  has  differed  from  the  Arabs,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
its  derility  in  that  refped  is  very  eafy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Three  days  after  our  departure  from  Cyprus,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  which  city  was,  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  its  founder,  condituted  the  capital  of  all  iEgypt.  This 
country  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  iEgyptus,  from  an  ancient  3Ecypt. 
king  of  that  namej  though  the  Greeks  knew  it  commonly  by  the 
name  of  UoJu^tTig^  on  account  of  the  river  Nile ; to  which  it  entirely 
owes  its  fertility.  It  was  alfo  called  MeXa^jS u\og,  on  account  of 
the  blacknefs  of  the  foil,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  annual 
inundations. 
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“ Ec  viridem  iEgyptum  nigra  foecundat  arena*.” 

Virg.  Geor.  iv.  1.  291. 

It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  by  the 
./Ethiopian  mountains  to  the  fouth;  to  the  eaftward  it  has  for  con- 
fines the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  is  bordered  upon  to 
the  weftward  by  a long  chain  of  hills,  which  form  the  beginning  of 
the  Libyan  deferts.  The  extent  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation, 
from  the  upper  iEgypt  to  the  fouthermoft  angle  of  the  Delta,  is  no 
-where  more  than  twelve  miles  in  breadth;  after  which  it  increafes 
gradually,  till  it  finds  itfelf  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  where 
its  breadth  may  be  computed  at  three  hundred  miles.  Its  extreme 
length  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  to  be  five  thoufand  three  hundred 
Radiums,  or  fix  hundred  and  thirty- fix  miles,  counting  from  the 
fouthermoft  cataradft  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Delta.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cultivable  land  runs  the  river  Nile,  forming  during  its 
courfe  feveral  very  beautiful  iflands,  though  none  of  any  extent 
except  the  Delta,  which  begins  about  fifteen  miles  below  Grand 
Cairo ; the  river  dividing  itfelf  in  that  place  into  two  equal  branches, 
the  one  difeharging  itfelf  into  the  fea  a few  miles  below  the  city  of 
Roffetta,  and  the  other  near  that  6f  Damiata.  This  country,  which 
anciently  furpaffed  all  others,  not  only  in  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  but 
alfo  in  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  was  originally 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  iEgypt.  The 
upper  iEgypt  was  known  more  commonly  by  the' denomination  of 
Thebais,  fo  called  from  its  capital  Thebes,  which  was  anciently  not 
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* “ And  feeds  green  iEgypt  with  black  oozy  tides.” 
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only  the  mo  ft  extenfive,  but  alfo  the  beft  peopled  city  in  the  world. 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hecatompylos,  on  account  of  its  hun- 
dred gates;  from  each  of  which  the  inhabitants  boafted  they  could 
fend  out  ten  thoufand  foldiers,  and  two  hundred  armed  chariots. 
The  temples  and  palaces  in  it  were  innumerable,  and  the  number  of 
obelifks  and  other  public  buildings  rendered  it,  according  to  all 
authors  who  have  mentioned  it,  the  moft  fplendid  city  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Memnon, 
the  ruins  of  which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  This  ftatue,  as 
foon  as  it  was  {hone  upon  by  the  beams  of  the  rifing  fun,  uttered  an 
articulate  found.  The  abovementioned  author  mentions  his  having 
been  prefent  and  hearing  the  found,  though  he  doubts  much  whe- 
ther it  came  in  reality  from  the  ftatue.  The  middle  iEgypt,  or 
Heptanomos,  had  for  its  capital  Memphis,  the  ufuai  reftdence  of  the 
kings  of  fEgypt,  celebrated  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids, 
the  lake  Moeris,  and  feveral  other  wondrous  produ&ions  of  art. 
This  part  of  iEgypt  was  called  Heptanomos,  as  being  "divided  into 
feven  N opoi,  or  Provinces,  and  was  bounded  to  the  north  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  eaft  and  weft  from  the  fouthernmoft  angle 
of  the  Delta.  The  metropolis  of  this  beautiful  region  did  not 
arrive  to  its  utmoft  grandeur,  till  that  of  the  upper  iEgypt  was  upon 
its  decline,  the  riches  of  Thebes  helping  in  great  meafure  to  render 
it  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  its  benefa£trefs.  It  was  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Menes,  firft  king  of  iEgypt,  who  alfo  built  the  temple 
of  Apis,  to  which  divinity  the  Memphians  paid  the  utmoft  venera- 
tion. This  city,  worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  the  fineft  country 
in  the  world,  is  recorded  by  ancient  authors  to  have  been  up- 
wards of  nine  miles  in  length,  adorned  with  an  incredible  number 
of  fplendid  palaces,  and  above  one  hundred  magnificent  temples; 
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the  chief  of  which  were  thofe  dedicated  to  Vulcan  and  Apis,  Mem- 
phis was  fituated  near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  eighteen 
miles  above  the  fouthernmoft  angle  of  the  Delta.  On  the  fouth-weft 
fide  the  city  was  continually  refrefhed  by  the  cool  breezes*  which 
blew  acrofs  the  lake  Moeris,  fo  called  from  an  Egyptian  king,  by 
whofe  benefa&ion  that  grand  work  was  brought  to  perfection. 
This  vaft  body  of  water  extended  itfelf  confiderably  towards  that 
part  of  ./Egypt,  which  is  at  prefent  called  the  province  of  Fium,  and 
appeared,  from  its  breadth,  more  like  a fea  than  the  work  of  mortal 
hands.  Herodotus  afligns  it  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  Radiums  in 
circumference,  and  two  hundred  cubits  in  depth.  The  defign  of 
this  prodigious  work  was  in  cafe  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  hap- 
pened to  fail,  that  iEgypt  might  receive  her  ufual  fertility,  from  the 
waters  preferved  in  the  lake  Moeris;  which,  being  let  out  by  diverfe 
channels,  had  the  fame  effedt  on  the  country,  as  if  the  Nile  had 
beftowed  on  it  its  ufual  favours.  Nor  was  it  only  the  Heptanomos, 
which  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  artificial  inundation,  but.  even  the 
lower  iEgypt  was  enriched  by  its  friendly  afliftance;-  fmce  the  lake 
Moeris  had  communication  by  along  canal  with  that  of  Mareotis,  a 
few  miles  diftant  from  Alexandria;  by  which  means  the  water  which 
had  been  let  into  thefe  two  fpacious  refervoirs  in  the  time  of  an 
high  Nile,  (whenever  the  river  poured  forth  its  ftreams  in  lefs 
abundance  than  ordinary,)  was  diftributed  over  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  land  rendered  fertile  without  its  natural  afliftance: 
In  the  middle  of  this  lake  was  ereCted  a magnificent  palace,  to 
which  the  kings  of  iEgypt  ufually  retired  during  the  exceflive  heats 
of  the  fummer  feafon ; and  on  the  banks  were  to  be  feen  many  gar- 
dens and  country  houfes,  which  formed  a moft  delightful  profpedf. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  near  the  city  of  Arfinoe  flood  the 
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famous  labyrinth,  the  work  of  the  twelve  kings  of  /Egypt;  it  was 
compofed  of  twelve  fumptuous  palaces  all  joined  together,  with 
many  artificial  windings,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  The 
materials  of  this  wonderful  fabric  were  of  immenfe  value,  lince  not 
only  /Egypt,  but  the  moft  diflant  countries  contributed  to  the 
ornaments  with  which  the  infide  was  enriched.  In  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  twelve  palaces  were  maintained  a great  number  of  tame 
crocodiles,  the  fuperftition  of  the  ./Egyptians  commanding  them  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  that  deftrudtive  animal.  Near  one  of  the 
angles  was  ere&ed  a magnificent  pyramidal  fepulchre  of  the  king 
Imandes ; the  bafe  was  a fquare  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  cubits, 
which  was  alfo  the  meafure  of  its  perpendicular  height.  It  is  fur- 
prifing  that  a building  of  this  nature  fhould  have  been  by  the  courfe 
of  years  fo  utterly  deftroyed,  that  the  exadt  flotation  of  it  fhould  be 
abfolutely  unknown.  This,  however,  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  a 
perfon  who  knows  that  there  are  now  to  be  found  fo  little  remains 
of  the  immenfe  city  of  Memphis,  that  authors  are  by  no  means 
agreed  in  relation  to  its  fituation,  many  of  them  placing  it  feveral 
leagues  diftant  from  the  fpot,  where  it  really  flood.  The  breadth 
of  the  lower  /Egypt,  on  the  coafl  of  the  Mediterranean,  reckoning 
from  its  eaflern  and  weftern  boundaries,  the  mountain  Cafius  and 
Plinthina,  as  I have  already  faid,  may  be  computed  at  about  three 
hundred  miles.  In  this  region  is  comprehended  the  pleafant  and 
fruitful  ifland  of  Delta,  called  fo  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  re- 
femblance  it  bears  to  that  letter,  being  in  figure  almofl  an  equilateral 
triangle.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  in  circumference, 
all  which  fpace  of  land  is  divided  by  innumerable  canals,  which 
render  it  the  moft  fertile  province  of  all  /Egypt.  The  whole  face 
of  the  country  is  an  uninterrupted  plain,  all  the  fmall  elevations 
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which  are  to  be  feen  in  it  being  either  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  or 
land  thrown  up  for  other  public  ufes.  The  Delta,  notwithftanding 
it  contained  many  large  and  flourifhing  cities,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Aphroditopolis,  Hermopolis,  Tanais,  and  Naucrate,  yet  it  could 
not  boaft  any  capital,  which  would  bear  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
the  upper  and  middle  iEgypt.  The  fertility  of  iEgypt  depends 
entirely  upon  the  regular  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  by  ad- 
miniftering  a neceflary  moifture  to  the  earth,  and  fattening  the  land 
by  the  dime,  which  it  leaves  behind  when  it  retires  within  its 
banks,  renders  it  one  of  the  moft  abundant  countries  in  the  world. 
That  part  of  iEgypt,  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean,  is 
fubjeCt  in  the  winter  to  very  heavy  rains,  but  above  the  fouthern- 
moft  angle  of  the  Delta,  a fhower  is  next  to  a prodigy,  and  in  the 
upper  iEgypt  is  never  known.  There  their  whole  dependence  is 
upon  the  bounties  of  the  Nile,  who,  like  a provident  parent,  feldom 
leaves  his  children  deftitute  of  his  benefactions.  Hence  Lucan  run- 
ning out  in  the  praifes  of  iEgypt  fays : 

“ Terra  fuis  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis, 

" Aut  Jovisj  in  folo  tanta  eft  fiducia  Nilo*.” 

Luc.  Pharf  L.  viii.  1.  446. 

Tibullus,  too,  exprefles  in  a very  elegant  manner  the  little  occa- 
fion  it  has  for  the  afliftance  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  where  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  Nile  he  fays: 

“ Te 


* “ Rich  in  the  fatnefs  of  her  plenteous  foil, 

“ She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  Nile.’* 


Rowe. 
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“ Te  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  poftulat  imbres, 

“ Aridanec  Pluvio  fupplicat  herba  Jovi*.” 

Tib.  L.  i.  El.  viii.  J.  25. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  Statius,  who  in  his  ufual  fwelling  ftyle 
mentions  the  neceflity  ./Egypt  lies  under  of  thefe  ferviceable  inun- 
dations. 

“ Sic  ubi  fe  magnis  refluus  fupprefiit  in  antris 

« Nilus,  et  Eose  liquentia  pabula  brumas  * 

“ Ore  premit;  fumant  defertse  gurgite  vallesj 

“ Et  patris  undofi  fonitus  expeftat  hiulca 

“ ./Egyptus,  donee  Phariis  alimenta  rogatus 

“ Donet  agris,  magnumque  inducat  meflibus  annum  f.” 

Stat.  Th.  L.  iv.  1.  705. 

The  fource  of  this  wonderful  river  was  by  the  ancients  abfolutely 
unknown,  nor  is  the  knowledge  the  moderns  have  of  it  of  any  exadt 
certainty.  Casfar  is  introduced  in  Lucan  as  fhewing  a great  defire 
of  being  informed  of  this  fecret  of  nature. 

“ Tantus 


* “ The  land  thou  feedeft  afks  no  falling  rain, 

“ Nor  fues  to  Pluvian  Jove  the  parched  plain.”  Anon. 

f “ Thus,  when  the  Nile  fufpends  his  rapid  courfe, 

“ And  feeks  with  refluent  waves  his  diftant  fource ; 

“ In  fpacious  caves  recruits  his  liquid  pow’rs, 

“ And  at  each  mouth  imbibes  the  wint’ry  (how’rs  : 

“ The  riven  earth  with  ifluing  vapours  fmokes, 

“ And  iEgypt  long  in  vain  his  aid  invokes  j 
Till  at  the  world’s  united  pray’r  again 
He  fpreads  a golden  harveft  on  the  plain.” 


Lewis. 
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Tantus  amor  veri,  nihil  eft  quod  nofcere  malim 
Quam  fluvii  caufas  per  fecula  tanta  latentis, 
tf  Ignotumque  caput;  fpes  fit  mihi  certa  videndi 
“ Niliacos  fontes,  bellum  civile  retinquam*.” 

Luc.  L.  x.  1.  189. 

He  is  foon  after  anfwered  by  Achoreus,  that  feveral  great  princes 
before  him  had  had  the  fame  curiofity,  but  were  always  obliged  to 
defift  by  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife. 

“ Quae  tibi  nofcendi  Nilum,  Romane,  cupido  eft, 

<(  Haec  Phariis,  Perfifque  fuit,  Macedumque  tyrannis: 

“ Nullaque  non  aetas  voluit  conferre  futuris 
“ Notitiam,  fed  vincit  adhuc  natura  latendi. 

“ Summus  Alexander  regurn,  quem  Memphis  adorat, 
i(  Invidit  Nilo,  mifitque  per  ultima  terras 
“ iEthiopum  ledlos : illos  rubicunda  perufti 
st  Zona  poli  tenuit,  Nilum  videre  calentem. 

tf  Venit 


“ Long  has  my  curious  foul,  from  early  youth, 

Toil’d  in  the  noble  fearch  of  facred  truth ; 

M Yet  ftill  no  views  have  urg’d  my  ardour  more, 
iW  Than  Nile’s  remoteft  fountain  to  explore ; 

“ Then  fay  what  fource  the  famous  ftream  fupplies, 

“ And  bids  it  at  revolving  periods  rife; 

Shew  me  that  head  from  whence,  fince  time  begun, 

“ The  long  fucceffion  of  his  waves  has  run; 

“ This  let  me  know,  and  all  my  toils  fhall  ceafe, 

“ The  fword  be  fheath’d,  and  earth  be  bleft  with  peace.” 


Rowe, 
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« Venit  ad  occafum,  mundique  extrema  Sefoftris, 

<c  Et  Pharios  currus  regum  cervicibus  egit, 

<f  Ante  tamen  veftros  amnes,  Rhodanumque,  Padumque, 

« Quam  Nilum  de  fonte  bibit.  Vefanus  in  ortus 
“ Cambyfes  longi  populos  pervenit  ad  asvi'j 
“ Defedufque  epulis,  et  paftus  casde  fuorum 
“ Ignoto  te,  Nile,  redit.  Non  fabula  mendax 
tf  Aufaloquide  fonte  tuo  eft:  ubicunque  videos*, 

“ Quasrerisi  et  nulli  contingit  gloria:gentii 
“ Ut  Nilo  fit  laeta  fuo*.”  Luc.  L.  x,  1.  268. 

Ovid 


o 

*•  “ Nor,,Caefar,  is  thy  fearch  of  knowledge  ft  ranges 
Stillmay  thy  boundlefs  foul  defire  to  range ; 

“ Still  may  (he  ftrive  Nile’s  fountain  to  explore, 

“ Since  mighty  kings  have  fought  the  fame  before  i 
Each  for  the  firft  difcoverer  would  be  known, 

“ And  hand,  to  future  times,  the  fecret  down ; 

“ But  ftill  their  pow’rs  were  exercifed  in  vain, 

“ While  latent  nature  mock’d  their  fruitlefs  pain. 

“ Philip’s  great  fon,  whom  Memphis  ftill  records, 

“ The  chief  of  her  illuftrious  fcepter’d  lords, 

Sent,  of  his  own,  a chofen  number  forth, 

“To  trace,  the  wondrous  ftream’s  myfterious  birth. 

“ Through  /Ethiopia's  plains  they  journey’d  on, 

“ Till  the  hot  fun  oppos’d  the  burning  zone : 

“ There,  by  the  gods’  refiftlefs  beams  repell’d. 

An  unbeginning  ftream  they  ftill  beheld. 

“ Fierce  came  Sefoftris  from  the  eaftern  dawn, 

“ On  his  proud  car  by  captive  monarchs  drawn  j 
“ His  lawlefs  will,  impatient  of  a bound, 

“ Commanded  Nile’s  hid  fountain  to  be  found  $ 

s‘  But 
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Ovid  gives  a humorous  account  of  the  reafon  that  the  fource  of  the 
river  is  unknown,  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  confternation  the 
Nile  was  under,  when  the  world  was  burned  by  Phaeton  : 


“ Nilus  in  extremum  fugit  perterritus  orbem 
“ Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet*.” 

Ov.  Met.  L.  ii.  1.  256. 

Hence  the  ancients,  and  after  them  the  moderns,  painted  the  Nile 
with  his  head  wrapped  up  in  a veil,  reprefenting  by  that  fymbol  his 
undifeovered  fource.  The  reafon,  which  in  all  ages  has  rendered  the 
difeovery  fo  difficult,  is  that  the  river  takes  its  rife  among  a barba- 
rous and  inhofpitable  people,  who  have  ever  fhut  up  all  avenues 
againft  the  arrival  of  ftrangers,  refolving  to  remain  for  ever  in  their 

original 


**  But  fooner  much  the  tyrant  might  have  known 
“ Thy  fam’d  Hefperian  Po,  or  Gallic  Rhone. 

“ Cambyfes  too,  his  daring  Perlians  led, 

“ When  hoary  age  makes  white  the  Ethiop’s  head; 
“ Till  fore  diftrefs’d  and  deftitute  of  food, 

“ He  ftain’d  his  hungry  jaws  with  human  blood; 

“ Till  half  his  hoft  the  other  half  devour’d, 

M And  left  the  Nile  behind  them  unexplor’d. 


“ Of  thy  forbidden  head,  thou  facred  ftream, 

“ Nor  fi&ion  dares  to  fpeak,  nor  poets  dream. 

“ Through  various  nations  roll  thy  waters  down, 

" By  many  feen,  though  ftill  by  all  unknown; 

“ No  land  prefumes  to  claim  thee  for  her  own.” 

l"  Rowe. 

* “ The  frighted  Nile  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
**  Conceal’d  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found.” 

Addison. 
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original  ignorance  and  brutality.  The  irapoffibility  of  penetrating 
into  thefe  countries  was  a few  years  ago  experienced  at  the  coll  of 
fame  unfortunate  French  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  dignified 
with  the  character  of  envoy  to  the  king  of  /Ethiopia,  who,  together 
with  all  his  attendants,  was  murdered  at  about  ten  days  journey  from 
Cairo.  The  account  then,  which  is  founded  upon  the  belt  autho- 
rity, is  that  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  mouths  of  the 
./Ethiopians,  who  refort  with  merchandize  to  Cairo  at  particular 
times  of  the  year.  By  thefe  people  we  are  allured,  that  in  the 
mountains  towards  the  middle  of  /Ethiopia  are  great  numbers  of 
fprings ; and  there,  increafed  by  the  violent  rains,  which  fall  in  thofe 
parts  in  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  form  themfelves  into 
various  torrents,  which  are  all  difcharged  into  the  lake  of  Gambia. 
Out  of  this  lake  runs  a pretty  confiderable  river,  which  at  firft  bend- 
ing its  courfe  to  the  eaftward,  after  a fmall  fpace  turns  to  the  fouth, 
and  thence  weftward.  In  this  diredion,  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings among  the  mountains  of  /Ethiopia,  and  having  received  con- 
tinual additions  from  the  many  rivulets  and  torrents,  with  which 
that  country  abounds,  it  bends  its  courfe  towards  the  kingdom  of 
Sannar,  from  Sannar  it  advances  itfelf  towards  Gari  and  Dongola, 
two  of  the  principal  cities  of  Nubia,  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river.  In  this  region  it  receives  the  contributions  of  many  fmall 
rivulets,  and  of  a large  river  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  Baharabiad,  or  the  White  Sea,  on  account  of  the  whitenefs 
of  its  waters.  Hence  the  river,  as  if  he  was  confcious  that  he  was 
to  receive  no  more  additions,  and  knowing  that  the  country, 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs,  would  not  any  longer  contribute  to 
his  grandeur,  bends  his  courfe  diredly  for  /Egypt;  but  before  he 
obtains  admiffion  into  that  beautiful  country,  he  meets  with  the 

3 f obhacles 
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./Egypt,  obftacles  of  the  mountains  of  Nubia,  which  for  a vaft  fpace  of  land 

< — ■ "i~i,  i j * 

ferve  as  confines  to  divide  that  country  from  iEgypt.  In  thefe 
parts  he  is  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  innumerable  barriers, 
feeming  to  be  placed  there  purpofely  to  prevent  his  pafiage.  As  he 
arrives  nearer  the  territories  of  -Egypt,  he  finds  a more  even  bed, 
though  ftill  among  the  mountains;  and  in  thefe  parts  he  precipitates 
himfelf  with  incredible  violence  from  the  tops  of  vail  rocks,  forming 
thofe  immenfe  waterfalls,  which  by  the  Arabs  are  called  Chellal,  and 
by  the  Europeans  catarads.  The  firft  catarad  is  diftant  from 
Effene,  the  moft  confiderable  city  of  thofe  parts,  about  ten  days 
journey.  Thefe  prodigious  works  of  nature  are  formed  in  places, 
where  the  river  being  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  narrow  paf- 
fages,  and  over  vaft  precipices,  cafts  himfelf  with  great  violence  into 
the  plains  beneath,  feeming  refolved,  in  defpite  of  nature,  to  fur- 
mount  all  obftacles  intended  as  barriers  to  ftop  his  courfe.  When 
the  Nile  is  at  its  loweft,  the  catarads  make  an  incredible  noife  in 
the  fall;  which,  as  I have  been  well  informed,  increafed  by  the 
echoes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  may  be  heard  above  fifteen 
miles  round;  but  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  the  weight  of  water 
being  greater,,  the  oppofition  is  more  eafily  conquered.  Lucan  has 
given  us  a very  fine  defcription  of  the  catarads,  where,  in  my 
©pinion,  he  has  fhewn  the  utmoft  of  his  poetic  fire. 

“ Qtiis  te  tam  lene  fluentem 

« Moturum  totas  violenti  gurgitis  iras, 

“ Nile,  putet?  fed  cum  lapfus  abrupta  viarum 
“ Excepere  tuos,  et  praecipites  cataractfe; 
u Ac  nufquam  vetitis  ullas  obfiftere  cautes 
M Indignaris  aquis:  fpumatunc  aftra  laceflis, 

“ Cunda 

,\ 
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<f  Cundla  tremunt  undisj  ac  multo  murmure  mentis 
« Spumeus  invicftis  canefcic  fluftibus  arums*.” 
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Luc.  L.  x.  1.  315. 

The  Nile,  having  in  this  manner  forced  a pafiage  into  the  beauti- 
ful plains  of  iEgypt,  maintains  an  eafy  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  till 
it  difcharges  itfelf  irlto  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  country  through 
which  it  runs,  reckoning  from  the  northernmoft  catarad,  is  one 
continued  valley,  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  a long  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  terminate  at  Cairo ; and  to  the  weft  by  a gentle  riling, 
which  forms  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  deferts.  Below  Cairo,  the  Nile 
being  at  free  liberty  to  fpread  abroad  its  waters,  and  feeming  as  if 
refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  adding  farther  happinefs 
to  its  children  the  Egyptians,  divides  itfelf  into  two  equal  branches, 
the  one  running  towards  the  north-eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  north- 
weft,  compofing,  by  the  intermediate  fpace  of  land,  the  moft  fruit- 
ful ifland  in  the  world.  Thefe  two  channels,  continuing  in  the  fame 
direction  for  the  fpace  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  dis- 
charge themfelves  into  the  fea;  the  eaftern  branch  a little  below 
Damiata,  near  which  flood  the  ancient  Pelufium ; and  the  other  a 
few  miles  diftant  from  Rofletto,  not  far  from  the  old  city  of  Cano- 
pus, 


* “ Who  that  beholds  thee,  Nile,  thus  gently  flow, 

“ With  fcarce  a wrinkle  on  thy  glafly  brow, 

“ Can  guefs  thy  rage,  when  rocks  refill  thy  force 
<s  And  hurl  thee  headlong  in  thy  downward  courfe  ; 
“ When  fporting  cataradls  thy  torrent  pour, 

“ And  nations  trernble  at  the  deaf’ning  roar  j 
■“  When  thy  proud  waves  with  indignation  rife, 

“ And  dafh  their  foaming  fury  to  the  Ikies  ?” 

3 *'  2 


Rowi. 
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^ pus,  whence  they  were  originally  called  the  Pelufiac  and  Canopic 
branches.  Nothing  has  given  a more  large  fubjed  for  difpute,  as 
well  among  the  moderns  as  in  former  ages,  than  the  caufes  of  the 
inundations  of  this  celebrated  river.  The  moft  received  opinion, 
in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  was  that  this  periodical  increafe  was 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  fnows  on  the  tops  of  the  .Ethiopian 
mountains.  This  account,  however,  is  refuted  by  Lucan,  who 
proves,  with  very  folid  reafons,  the  falfity  of  the  afiertion. 

“ Vana  fides  veterum  Nilo  quod  crefcat  in  arva 
« ./Ethiopum  prodefle  nivesj  non  Ardos  in  illis 
“ Montibus,  aut  Boreas : teftis  tibi  foie  perufti 
« Ipfe  color  populi,  calidique  vaporibus  Auftri. 

“ Adde  quod  omne  caput  fluvii,  quodcunque  foluta  ot 

“ Prascipitat  glacies,  ingrelfo  vere  tumefcit 
“ Prima  tabe  nivis:  Nilus  neque  fufcitat  undas 
“ Ante  Canis  radios,  nec  ripis  alligat  amnem 
**  Ante  parem  nodi  Libra  fub  judice  Phoebum  V* 

Luc.  L.  x.  1.  219. 

Lucretius 


* “ Antiquity,  unknowing  and  deceiv’d, 

M In  dreams  of  Ethiopian  fnows  believ’d  : 

“ From  hills,  they  taught,  how  melting  torrents  ran, 
“ When  the  firft  fwelling  of  the  flood  began. 

“ But,  ah ! how  vain  the  thought ! no  Boreas  there 
“ In  icy  bonds  conftrains  the  wint’ry  year, 

44  But  fultry  fouthern  winds  eternal  reign, 

And  fcorching  funs  the  fwarthy  natives  ftain. 

“ Yet  more,  whatever  flood  the  froft  congeals, 
w Melts,  as  the  genial  fpring’s  return  he  feels  j 


“ While- 
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Lucretius  (though  he  himfelf  does  not  feem  to  give  much  credit 
to  it)  offers  another  folution,  which  is  as  erroneous  as  that  already 
mentioned. 

tc  Aut  quia  funtasftate  aquilones  oftia  contra 
“ Anni  tempore  eo,  quo  Etefia  flabra  feruntur : 

“ Et  contra  huvium  flantes  remorantur,  et  undas 
“ Cogentes  furfus  replent,  coguntque  manere* *.” 

Lugret.  L.  vi.  1.  715. 

Herodotus  alfo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  each  of  them  their 
different  opinions  as  indeed  have  almoft  all  authors  who  have 
written  upon  that  fubjetft.  But  without  taking  notice  of  all  thefe 
various  folutions  of  the  phenomenon,  I will  content  myfelf  with 
mentioning  that,  which  to  me  appears  the  moft  probable.  The 
caufe  then  of  thefe  regular  inundations  feems  very  natural,  and  eafy 
to  be  accounted  for  by  any  one,  who  has  lived  for  fome  time  in  the 
country,  and  has  made  the  moft  common  obfervations  upon  the 
particularities  of  the  climate.  Such  a perfon  will  be  able  to  give  his 
teftimony,  that  for  above  three  quarters  of  the  year  the  only  winds 

which 


“ While  Nile’s  redundant  waters  never  rife, 

“ Till  the  hot  Dog  inflames  the  fummer  Ikies; 

“ Nor  to  his  banks  his  fhrinking  ftream  confines, 

“ Till  high  in  heaven  th’  autumnal  Balance  fhines.”  Rowe. 

* “ For,  while  th’  Etefias  keep  their  annual  courfe, 

“ The  northern  winds,  with  ftrong  oppofing  force, 

“ Againft  the  running  ftream  inceffant  blow; 

44  Till  the  check’d  waves,  upheav’d,  the  banks  o’erflow.” 


Ano 
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which  reign  in  /Egypt  are  between  the  north  and  northweft,  blow- 
ing dire£tly  up  the  Nile,  and  continually  conveying  towards  /Ethiopia 
a large  quantity  of  clouds;  which,  being  broken  and  diflipated  upon 
the  mountains,  occafion  the  violent  rains  known  to  fall  regularly 
in  thofe  parts.  This  opinion,  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural, 
is  ftrengthened  by  the  ./Ethiopians,  who  refort  to  Cairo.  Thefe 
people  affirm,  that  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  it  rains 

• 

inceffantly  in  their  country,  for  the  fpace  of  above  two  months, 
which  fo  increafes  the  many  rivers  in  thofe  parts,  that,  unlefs 
they  begin  their  journey  before  the  rainy  feafon,  their  paflage  into 
/Egypt  is  {hut  up  for  that  year.  This  folution  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  as  appears  from  Lucan,  though  the  poet  himfelf  feems 
not  to  approve  of  it,  placing  it  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  already 
mentioned  opinion  in  Lucretius. 

“ Zephyros  quoque  vana  vetuftas 
“ His  adfcripfit  aquis,  quorum  data  tempora  flatus, 
ec  Continuique  dies,  et  in  aere  longa  poteftas : 

£C  Vel  quod  ab  occiduo  depellunt  nubila  coelo 
ec  Trans  Noton,  et  fluvio  cogunt  incumbere  nimbosj 
Vel  quod  aquas  toties  rumpentis  littora  Nili 
“ Aflidue  feriunt,  coguntque  refiftere  flu&us* **.” 

Luc.  L.  x.  1.  239. 

The 


* “ Others  of  old,  as  vainly  too,  have  thought 

**  By  weftern  winds  the  fpreading  deluge  brought : 
“ While  at  fixed  times,  for  many  a day  they  laft, 
“ PofTefs  the  fkies,  and  drive  a conftant  blaft  j 


“ Colleded 
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The  day  on  which  they  begin  to  publifh  the  rife  of  the  Nile  is 
the  ninteenth  of  June  O.  S.,  at  which  time  the  increafe  begins  to 
be  very  perceptible;  every  morning  afterwards  the  public  crier 
gives  notice,  through  all  the  ftreets  of  Cairo,  how  much  the  river  has 
rifen  in  the  foregoing  night,  and  in  the  evening  informs  the  people 
of  the  day’s  increafe.  Upon  this  depends  the  whole  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  the  country  ; for  although,  in  cafe  the  river  does  not  rife 
above  the  height  of  thirteen  cubits,  the  people  are  for  that  year  freed 
from  the  tribute  to  the  Grand  Signor,  yet  they  would  look  upon 
fuch  an  exemption  as  the  greateft  of  all  calamities,  fince  it  would  be 
inevitably  attended  with  both  famine  and  plague.  The  increafe, 
which  is  moft  de’irable,  is  fixteen  cubits,  which  gives  health  and 
plenty  to  the  whole  country;  though  if  it  exceed  that  meafure  it 
is  as  fatal,  as  when  it  does  not  arrive  to  the  thirteenth  cubit.  For 
this  reafon,  after  that  the  crier  has  proclaimed  the  river  to  be 
rifen  to  the  frxteenth  cubit,  he  never  gives  any  farther  account  of 
its  increafe,  that  he  may  not  drive  the  people  to  defpair,  who  in 
cafe  of  a more  plentiful  inundation  have  nothing  to  expedt  but 
poverty  and  death.  The  ancients  alfo*  efteemed  fixteen  cubits  the 
moft  beneficial  increafe,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  gives  us  an 

account 


“ Colle£ted  clouds  united  zephyrs  bring,  "l 

“ And  fhed  huge  rams  from  many  a dropping  wing  V. 

“ To  heave  the  flood,  and  (lock  the  abounding  fpring.  V 

“ Or  when  the  airy  brethren’s  ftebtaft  force 
“ Refills  the  rulhing  current’s  downward  courfe, 

“ Backward  he  rolls  indignant  to  his  head; 

s‘  While  o’er  the  plains  his  heavy  waves  are  fpread*”  Rowe. 
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account  of  the  different  degrees  of  happinefs,  which  was  felt  in  iEgypt 
upon  the  different  inundations  of  the  Nile. 


“ Juftum  incrementum  eft  cubitorum  fedecim,  minores  aquas  non  omnia 
<£  rigent;  ampliores  detinent  tardius  recedendo.  In  duodecim  cubitis 
“ .famem  fentit,  in  tredecim  etiamnum  efunt ; quatuordecim  cubita  hilarita- 
“ tem  afferunt,  quindecim  fecuritatem,  fedecim  delicias 

Plin.  L.  v.  c.  9. 


Hence  the  ancients,  both  in  their  ftatues  and  medals,  reprefented 
the  Nile  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  fixteen  little  children 
playing  around  him,  thereby  fymbolizing  the  increafe  of  fixteen 
cubits,  which  was  neceffary  towards  forming  the  happinefs  of 
iEgypt.  When  the  river  is  arrived  at  its  wifhed-for  height,  the 
people  throughout  all  iEgypt  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  demonftrations 
of  joy;  nothing  goes  forward  but  feafting,  mufic,  and  all  manner 
of  public  rejoicings.  The  khalis  or  canal,  which  divides  Cairo  into 
two  parts,  is  on  that  day  opened  in  the  prefence  of  the  pacha,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  the  country.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  dam, 
which  flops  the  entrance  of  the  water,  is  performed  with  great  form 
and  folemnity,  and  in  prefence  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people, 
in  whofe  countenances  is  to  be  read  the  joy  conceived  in  their 
breafls,  on  account  of  the  common  happinefs  of  their  country.  The 
river  feldom  continues  to  increafe  longer  than  the  thirteenth  of 

September, 


* “ The  due  increafe  is  to  fixteen  cubits.  In  a lefs,  the  waters  do  not  irrigate  the  whole; 
“ in  a greater,  they  linger  too  long  in  their  retreat.  In  an  increafe  of  twelve  cubits  only, 
41  the  country  fuffers  famine;  in  one  of  thirteen,  it  has  Rill  a fcarcity.  Fourteen  cubits 
“ give  cheerfulnefs,  fifteen  fecurity,  fixteen  luxury  and  delight.” 
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September,  oil  which  day  the  coptes,  after  having  celebrated  their 
mafs,  repair  in  a body  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where,  returning 
God  thanks  for  the  happy  inundation,  they  throw  into  the  river  a 
fmall  wooden  crofs,  Teeming  thereby  to  remind  the  Divinity  that 
the  waters  are  arrived  at  their  proper  increafe.  On  the  fame  day 
the  many  channels,  which  have  been  cut  out  of  the  river  in  order  to 
diftribute  the  water  all  over  the  country,  are  opened  throughout  the 
middle  and  lower  fEgypt ; but  in  the  upper  divifion,  where  the 
inundation  arrives  fooner  at  its  utmoft  height,  the  channels  are 
opened  the  fourth  of  the  fame  month.  Until  thofe  fixed  times  the 
^Egyptians  have  always  rigoroufly  maintained  an  unviolated  law  of 
not  opening  the  channels  ; which,  if  fooner  performed,  would  have 
very  bad  effedts,  and  caufe  the  deftrudtion  of  great  part  of  the  mod 
fruitful  lands  in  all  iEgypt.  Befides  the  advantages,  which  accrue 
to  this  country  from  the  regular  inundations  of  the  river,  it  affords 
the  inhabitants  many  other  very  confiderable  benefits,  enriching  them 
with  a profitable  commerce,  and  feeding  them  with  great  variety  of 
excellent  fifh.  It  is  alfo  their  only  drink,  there  being  not  the  lead 
drop  of  wine  or  frefh-water  fpring  throughout  the  whole  ./Egyptian 
territories.  It,  however,  nourifhes  within  its  banks  fome  pernicious 
animals,  fuch  as  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus;  but  thefe  at  pre- 
fent  in  fo  fmall  a quantity  that  the  fight  of  them  is  next  to  a pro- 
digy. Of  the  latter  efpecially  it  is  a doubt  whether  the  race  be  not 
entirely  extindt,  and  the  other  feldom  ventures  below  the  northern- 
mod  cataradt,  unlefs  driven  down  by  the  violence  of  the  dream; 
which  fometimes  happens  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  fo  that 
many  of  them  have  been  taken  up  alive  as  low  as  Grand  Cairo. 
In  the  time  of  the  inundation  the  water  is  exceflively  muddy,  info- 
much  that  near  a fortieth  part  of  the  volumen  is  compofed  wholly  of 

3 q ' fand 
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fand  and  dirt ; and  the  river,  after  it  has  difcharged  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  for  many  leagues  retains  its  tafte  and  colour,  without  being  in 
the  leaft  impregnated  with  the  fait  water.  Of  the  feven  mouths 
of  the  Nile  there  are  but  two  remaining,  which  are  any  thing  con- 
fiderable ; the  other  five,  except  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  be- 
ing generally  dry  and  never  navigable  but  to  fmall  fhhing-boats. 
As  foon  as  ever  the  river  begins  to  retreat  within  its  banks,  the 
hufbandmen  mix  a large  quantity  of  fand  with  the  foil,  thereby  to 
moderate  the  too  great  richnefs  of  the  land,  and  without  making  ufe 
of  the  plough,  or  any  other  invention  to  till  the  earth,  fow  their 
corn.  This  ufually  happens  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
liarveft  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which,  whenever  the  Nile  has 
been  favourable,  is  as  certainly  very  abundant ; though  the  country- 
man has  no  farther  labour  than  that  of  fowing  his  corn,  and  gather- 
ing in  his  harveft.  In  effeCt,  fuch  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  that 
the  fame  piece  of  ground  affords  two  or  three  different  products 
within  the  year,  the  corn  being  no  fooner  cut,  than  the  land  is 
ready  for  a frefh  crop.  This  phenomenon  being,  in  this  refpeCt, 
peculiar  to  iEgypt,  feems  brought  about  as  an  example  of  the 
admirable  providence  of  the  Almighty,  who  can  change  a fandy 
and  barren  foil  into  the  moft  fruitful  country  of  the  whole  univerfe. 
Thefe  happy  regions  were  not  only  enriched  with  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life  in  abundance,  but  fhewed  themfelves  for  a confiderable  fpace 
of  years  to  be  more  immediately  under  the  Divine  protection,  being 
the  origin  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  the  fource  of  the  wifeft  maxims 
both  moral  and  political,  and  the  fountain,  whence  fprung  that 
religion,  which  afterwards  fpread  itfelf  abroad  in  different  fhapes 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  known  world.  It  was  to  ./Egypt  that 
Greece  was  beholden,  not  only  for  its  laws  and  cuftoms,  but  alfo 

for 
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for  the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Athenians,  who  in  te”aeatc^e 
fucceeding  ages  made  fo  great  a figure  in  the  world,  owed  their  ancient 
original  to  the  -/Egyptians;  fince  Attica  was  peopled  by  a colony  tuns. 
from  iEgypt,  under  the  condud  of  Cecrops,  near  the  fame  period  1 ’“‘v*  J 

of  time,  when  Danaus  fixed  his  refidence  in  Argos,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  led  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  ^Egyptians  applied  themfelves  foon  after  their  fettle- 
xnent  to  inftrud  the  people  of  the  country,  who  were  till  then  a 
rude  and  unpolifhed  race,  in  the  laws  of  humanity  ; after  which 
they  let  them  into  the  more  occult  fciences,  teaching  them  the 
foundations  of  their  religion,  communicating  to  them  their  know- 
ledge in  aftronomy,  phyfic,  and  mathematics;  and  explaining  to 
them  the  fecrets  and  myfteries  of  nature.  As  the  chief  knowledge 
of  the  ./Egyptians  was  contained  among  the  perfons  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  their  divinities,  it  was  from  them  that  all  the  different 
kinds  of  learning  were  to  be  acquired;  butthefe  being  a people  very 
difficult  of  accefs  to  foreigners,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  pradife  all 
the  neceffary  arts  of  infinuating  themfelves  into  their  favour.  It  was 
to  this  end  that  Pythagoras,  upon  his  arrival  in  iEgypt,  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  circumcifed,  that  he  might  appear  more  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  priefts,  from  whom  he  learned  his  dodrine  of  the  tranf- 
migration  of  the  foul.  We  find  alfo,  that  almoft  all  thofe  perfons, 
who  have  made  any  figure  among  the  Grecians,  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  finding  means  to  adapt  themfelves  to  the  way  of  living  in  ufe 
among  the  ^Egyptians,  brought  thence  all  their  learning  and  know- 
ledge. From  iEgypt  Thales  drew  his  philofophy,  Homer  his 
poetry,  Herodotus  his  hiftory,  Plato  his  morals,  and  the  celebrated 
legiflators  of  the  two  famous  republics  of  Greece  their  laws  and 
maxims  of  government ; which  being  afterwards  tranfmitted  to  the 

3 G 2 Romans 
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Religion  Romans  became  from  them  univerfal.  Diodorus  Siculus  allures  us 
OFTHE 

ancient  that  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  had,  been  brought  to  a tolerable  per- 
fedion  by  the  ^Egyptians  almoft  time  out  of  mind  ; and  that  they 
1 were  the  firft  people,  who  began  to  regulate  the  year,  according  to 
the  courfe  of  the  fun,  dividing  it  into  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
days,  and  fix  hours;  deceived  only  by  eleven  minutes,  which, 
according  to  later  calculations,  are  found  to  be  wanted  to  complete 
the  fix  hours.  The  priefts  were  the  depofitories  of  thefe  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  inyfteries  of  their  religion,  and  the  laws 
of  the  country ; all  which  were  preferved  by  them  in  their  facred 
books,  and  never  revealed  unlefs  covered  with  unintelligible  aenig- 
mas,  which  were  explained  by  none  but  the  priefts,  who  by  thefe 
methods  found  means  to  render  themfelves  arbiters  of  the  whole, 
condud  of  the  government.  It  is  reafonable  to  imagine  that  a nation, 
the  fovereign  power  of  which  was  in  a manner  in  the  hands  of  the 
priefts,  would  be  addicted  to  all  forts  of  fuperftition,  fince  they 
were  ordered  to  believe  without  inquiring  into  the  foundation  of 
their  religion.  Befides  many  deities,  held  in  veneration  among 
the  ^Egyptians,  the  chief  of  which  were  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  they  alfo 
worfhipped  many  ridiculous  objeds  of  adoration,  collected  from 
among  the  birds,  beafts,  aquatic  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and  in- 
feds.  The  quadrupeds,  to  whom  they  paid  the  moft  venera- 
tion, were  Apis  and  Anubis ; the  former  of  which  they  worfhipped 
under  the  figure  of  a bull,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  a dog. 
Memphis  was  the  city,  in  which  the  greateft  worfhip  was  paid  to 
Apis,  who  had  there  a magnificent  temple,  and  was  ferved  by  a 
great  number  of  priefts,  whofe  whole  employment  was  to  attend 
upon  the  deity.  v The  Apis  (called  by  the  Grecians  Epaphos)  was 
a black  bull,  diftinguifhed  by  fome  certain  figns,  known  only  by  the 

2 priefts 
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priefts  of  Memphis,  who  pretended  to  know,  from  the  Ikin  of  the  Religion 

of  the 

dead  one,  who  was  to  be  his  fucceffor.  Upon  the  death  of  this  ancient 
divinity  there  was  to  be  feen  throughout  all  iffgypt  nothing  but 
grief  and  lamentation,  and  the  funeral  was  performed  with  the  ^ 

utmoft  folemnity,  and  at  an  incredible  expence.  The  priefts,  how- 
ever, never  fuffered  the  people  to  remain  long  in  this  confternation^ 
having  a fucceffor  ufually  ready  before  the  death  of  his  predeceflorj 
for  the  deity  was  not  allowed  to  die  of  old  age ; but,  after  having 
been  worfhipped  for  a certain  number  of  years,  he  was  drowned  in 
a facred  ciftern,  kept  only  for  that  purpofe. . This  we  are  told  by 
Pliny: 

“ Bos  in  iEgypto  vice  numinis  colitur,  Apin  vocant.  Non  eft  fas  eum 
“ certos  vitae  excedere  annos,  merfumque  in  facerdotum  fcnte  enecant, 

“ qusefituri  lu&u  alium  quern  fubftituant;  & donee  invenerint  moerent 
“ derafis  etiam  capitibus ; nec  tamen  unquam  diu  quasritur : inventus  de- 
<c  ducitur  Memphim  a facerdotibus  Plin.  L.  viii,  c.  46.' . 

Hence  Lucan  alfo: ; 

“ Illo  cultore  deorum 

“ Luftra  fuse  Phoebes  non  unus  vixerat  Apis  f/’  Phar.  L,  viii.  1.  478. 

The- 


* “ An  ox  is  worfhipped  in  AEgypt  even  as  a deity.  They  call  him  Apis.  He  is  not 
“ allowed  to  extend  his  life  beyond  a certain  number  of  years ; at  the  termination  of  which 
they  fink  and  fuffocate  him  in  the  fountain  of  the  priefts,  and  then  with  lamentation  feek 
“ another,  to  fubftitute  in  his  place,  and  mourn,  even  with  their  heads  ftiaven,  till  they  have 
“ found  one.  It  is,  however,  never  long  in  feeking,  and  when  found  conducted  by  the 
11  priefts  to  Memphis.” 

-j-  “ And  many  an  Apis  had  the  reverend  feer 
“ Seen  fill  th^appointed  term,  and  difappear.” 
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The  new  Apis,  after  the  death  of  his  predeceflor,  was  conduced 
with  great  folemnity  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  he  was  inftalled 
in  his  new  dignity,  and  worfhipped  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
1 iEgypt,  who  flocked  in  vaft  numbers  to  the  capital,  with  the  utmoft  , 
demonftrations  of  joy.  Nor  was  Anubis  held  in  lefs  efteem  among 
the  iEgytians  than  the  Apis,  though  reprefented  under  the  figure  of 
nn  animal  of  lefs  majefty.  This  god  is  by  fome  imagined  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris;  though  others  are  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  only  one  of  their  followers  or  guards,  and  for  that  reafon 
fymbolized  as  a dog  'upon  account  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  deified 
for  the  fervice  he  did  the  goddefs  Ifis,  when  in  fearch  of  the  limbs 
of  her  hufband,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  brother  Typhon. 
Among  the  other  quadrupeds,  which  were  held  facred  by  the 
^Egyptians,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  cat,  the 
baboon,  the  ichneumon;  and  among  the  birds,  the  ibis,  the  phoenix, 
the  hawk,  the  goofe,  the  owl,  the  raven,  the  quail,  and  the  upupa 
(called  in  -/Egypt  the  chiaoux  bird).  Of  the  aquatic  animals,  the 
crocodile,  the  hippopotamus,  the  otter;  all  fifh  with  fcales,  as  alfo 
frogs  and  eels:  of  the  infedts,  the  beetle,  and  butterfly:  of  the 
reptiles  many  different  forts  of  ferpents,  but  particularly  the  ceraftes: 
of  plants,  garlic,  onions,  the  lotos  flower,  and  feveral  others  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  mention.  Juvenal  has  ridiculed  their  fuper- 
flitions  with  a good  deal  of  humour,  but  has  unfortunately  forgot 
the  divinity  which  was  moft  worthy  of  derifion. 

ff  Quis  nefcit,  Volufi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 
<c  iEgyptus  portenta  colat  ? Crocodilon  adorat 
“ Pars  hsc ; ilia  pavet  faturam  ferpentibus  Ibin. 

£C  Effigies  facri  nitet  aurea  cercopitheci 
<c  Dimidio  magics  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chords, 

<c  Atque 
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" Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 

<c  Illic  casruleos,  hie  pifeem  fluminis  illic 
« Oppida  tota  Canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 

<f  Porrum,  et  cepe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  morfu. - 
“ O fandtas  gentes  quibus  haec  nafeuntur  in  hortis 
“ Numina*  !”  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  1. 

His  ridicule  would  have  been  complete,  if  he  had  not  omitted  the 
god  Crepitus,  who,  according  to  the  authority  of  Minucius  Felix,, 
was  held  in  equal  veneration  with  Serapis. 

“ Nec  Serapidem  magis  quam  ftrepitus  per  pudenda  corporis  exprefibs 
u contremifcunt.” 

Yet, 
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* “ How  ALgypt,  mad  with  fuperftition  grown, 

“ Makes  gods  of  monfters,  but  too  well  is  known : 

**  One  fetft  devotion  to  Nile’s  ferpent  pays, 

“ Others  to  Ibis,  that  on  ferpents  preys. 

“ Where,  Thebes,  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair’d, 

“ And  where  maim’d  Memnon’s  magic  harp  is  heard, 

“ Where  thefe  are  mouldering,  left  the  fots  combine 
“ With  pious  care  a monkey  to  enlhrine; 

“ Fifli  gods  you’ll  meet  with  fins  and  feales  o’ergrown; 

Diana’s  dogs  ador’d  in  ev’ry  town,  (. 

“ Her  dogs  have  temples,  but  the  goddefs  none ! j 

“ ’Tis  mortal,  fir,  an  onion  to  devour, 

“ Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a facred  pow’r. 
il  Religious  nations  fure  and  bleft  abodes 

“ Where  ev’ry  orchard  is  o’er-run  with  gods.”  Dryden. 
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Religion  Yet,  however  .abfurd  the  ^Egyptian  worfhip  may  appear  at  fir  ft 
ancient  fight,  their  fuperftition  was  not  fo  grofs  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
■imIns."  for  11  was  n°t  'the  animals  themfelves  to  which  they  paid  their 
—^homage;  but  the  particular  deity,  which  they  imagined  fymbolized 
in  fome  peculiar  quality  of  the  animal,  under  whofe  form  he  was 
worfhipped.  Thus  the  vigilancy  of  Anubis  was  exprefied  under  the 
emblem  of  a dog;  and  the  fagacity  of  Mercury  very  properly 
characterized  under  the  figure  of  a cat.  They  had  alfo  another  rea- 
fon, which  rendered  them  ftill  more  excufable,  arifingfrom  a tradU 
tion,  which  had  been  delivered  down  by  their  anceftors,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  of  the  giants,  the  gods  were  obliged  to  keep 
themfelves  for  fome  time  concealed  in  jEgypt  under  the  fiiapes  of 
different  animals,  which  were  for  that  reafon  ever  after  held  facred 
by  the  ^Egyptians.  Befides  thefe  deities  and  thofe,  which  they 
worfhipped  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  paganifm,  the 
chief  were  Ganopus,  Serapis,  Harpocrates,  Orus,  and  latterly  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Canopus  was  the  fymbol  of  water,  and  Serapis 
the  fame  as  Jupiter,  to  whom  they  attributed  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  Harpocrates  is  ufually  pictured  as  a young  man,  holding  his 
finger  up  to  his  mouth,  as  an  emblem  of  filence.  He  was  wor- 
fhipped  in  all  parts  of  iEgypt,  it  being  a very  favourite  doCtrine, 
that  filence  and  myftery  were  two  of  the  trueft  attributes  of  religion. 
For  this  reafon  the  figure  of  Harpocrates  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  molt  of  the  temples,  though  dedicated  to  different  divinities. 
Orus  is  always  reprefented  as  a hoy  with  a fwelled  belly,  thereby 
fymbolizing  the  earth  turgid  with  a variety  of  productions.  He 
was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  and  is  frequently  drawn 
fitting  in  the  lap  of  his  mother.  Alexander  had  divine  honours 
paid  to  him  at  Memphis,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lucan. 


“ Summus 
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“ Summus  Alexander  regura  quern  Memphis  adorat 

Phar.  L.  x.  1.  272. 

Thefe  deities,  which  were  originally  peculiar  to  .Egypt,  were  in 
procefs  of  time  introduced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  where 
they  were  held  in  great  veneration  till  the  final  deftru&ion  of  the 
Pagan  religion.  I have  already  mentioned  an  infcription,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  if]  and  of  Delos,  where  are  mentioned  the  gods 
Serapis,  Ifis,  Anubis,  and  Harpocrates;  and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the 
worfhip  of  the  .Egyptian  divinities  was  afterwards  tranfinitted  to 
Rome: 

“ Nos  in  templa  tuam  Romana  accepimus  Ifin, 

“ Semideolque  canes,  et  fiftra  jubentia  ludlus, 

" Et  quern  tu  plangens  hominem  teflaris  Ofirim  f 

Luc.  L.  viii.  1.  831. 

The  goddefs  Ifis,  in  particular,  was  held  in  great  efleem  among  the 
Romans,  who  erected  many  magnificent  temples  in  her  honour; 
the  chief  of  which  flood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  whence  it  was  called 
the  Templum  Campenfe,  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius: 

tc  jqec 


* “ Great  Alexander,  chief  of  fceptre’d  kings, 

“ Whom  Memphis  ftill  adores.” 

f u With  honours  we  have  dead  Ofirrs  crown’d, 

“ And  mourn’d  him  to  the  tinkling  timbrel’s  foundj 
“ Receiv’d  her  Ifis  to  divine  abodes, 

■“  And  rank’d  her  dogs  deform’d  with  Roman  gods.”  Rowe. 
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Religion  « Nec  uHum  jam  praecipuum  mihi  ftudium  fuit,  quam  quotidie  fuppli- 

OF  THE  .... 

ancient  “ care  fummo  numini  reginae  Ifidis,  quse  de  templi  fitu  fumpto  nomine 
f™* *;  u Campenfis,  fumma  cum  veneratione  propitiator  Metam.  L.  xi. 

The  fame  temple  is  mentioned  alfo  in  Juvenal,  S.  vi.  1.  525. 


— — •"  Si  Candida  jufierit  Io, 

<c  Ibit  ad  ^Egypti  finem,  calidaque  petitas 
<l  A Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  fpargat  in  xde 
“ Ifidis,  antiquo  quse  proxima  furgit  ovili  f.” 

Nothing  certainly  would  afford  a more  copious  fubjeCt  to  an 
author  than  the  religion  of  the  ./Egyptians;  as  he  would  have  an 
open  field  to  difplay  both  his  reading  and  invention,  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  many  myfteries  and  senigmas,  in  which  every  thing 
tending  towards  their  divine  worfhip  was  ftudioufly  enclofed.  But 
fuch  an  undertaking,  however  well  executed,  is  liable  to  the  very 
obvious  objection  of  fuch  an  explanation’s  being  the  pure  invention 
of  the  author;  who,  being  fenfible  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  con- 
tradict him,  might  be  concluded  to  have  given  an  entire  fcope  to 
his  imagination,  and  explained  the  difficulties  according  to  the  fug- 

geflion 


* “ Nor  had  I ever  any  defire  fo  ftrong  as  to  fupplicate  the  great  deity  of  the  queen  Ifis, 
“ to  whom,  under  the  name  Campenfus,  taken  from  the  fituation  of  her  temple,  propitia- 

*s  tion  is  made  with  the  greateft  reverence.” 

f “ Should  Io  (Io’s  prieft  I mean,)  command 
“ A pilgrimage  to  Meroe’s  burning  fand. 

“ She’ll  deferts  pafs,  and  from  the  boiling  fpring. 

Waters  to  filed  in  Ifis’  temple  bring.” 
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geftion  of  his  own  fancy.  And  fuch  I make  no  fort  of  doubt  is  the  Religion 

* — ' OF  THE 

foundation,  on  which  all  the  modem  writers  have  built,  who  have  ancient 
treated  that  fubjedt;  for  how  is  it  pofiible  to  explain  myfteries, 

which  were  never  made  public  even  in  the  nation  where  they  were  — 

in  ufe?  As  for  example,  the  hieroglyphics,  which  were  infcribed 
on  the  outfide  of  all  public  buildings,  fuch  as  temples,  pyramids  % 
and  obelifks,  were  no  other  than  facred  characters  underftood  only 
by  the  priefts  who  compofed  them;  and  which  (if  they  had  any 
real  meaning)  were  drefled  up  in  that  aenigmatical  habit  purpofely 
to  make  the  common  people  imagine  that  fome  myftery  was  couched 
under  them ; which  was  of  too  great  confequence  to  be  underftood 
by  any  but  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  fervice  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
priefts  poflefled  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom  after  the  royal  family, 
being  admitted  into  the  councils  of  ftate,  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
of  the  people  by  many  extraordinary  privileges,  and  among  others 
an  exemption  from  all  public  imports.  Thefe  priefts,  being  the  de- 
pofitories  not  only  of  the  fecrets  of  their  religion,  but  alfo  of  the 
whole  hiftory  of  iEgypt,  pretended  to  have  traditions  among  them 
of  a very  high  date;  which  gave  them  accounts  of  the  ftate  of  their 
country  for  above  twenty  thoufand  years.  From  them  the  ^Egyptians 
were  aflured  of  their  being  governed  originally  by  the  gods,  to 
whom  fucceeded  the  demigods,  and  after  them  a race  of  heroes, 
who  governed  the  country,  till  it  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
mortals.  The  firft  king  recorded  by  name  in  the  ^Egyptian  hiftory 
is  Menes,  imagined  to  be  the  fame  as  Mefraim,  fon  of  Cham.  He 
is  faid  to  have  reigned  in  the  year  of  the  world  one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  fixteen,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  before  Chrift.  The  kingdom  remained  quietly  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  his  fucceflors  till  the  year  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
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Ancient  twenty-one,  when  they  were  dethroned  by  the  kings,  furnamed  the 
jEcynr.  Shepherds,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  either  Arabs  or  Phoeni- 
U.— cians.  This  race  of  monarchs,  not  being  able  to  fubdue  the  upper 
./Egypt,  placed  the  feat  of  their  empire  in  Memphis,  which  was 
almoft  in  the  centre  of  their  dominions.  In  this  manner  they 
remained  pofTeffed  of  the  upper  and  lower  -/Egypt,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fixty  years,  at  which  time  the  ./Egyptian 
kings,  who  had  all  along  maintained  themfelves  in  Thebes,  the 
capital  of  the  upper  -/Egypt,  colle&ing  together  their  utmoft  flrength, 
attacked  thefe  ufurpers  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  having  given  them 
feveral  fignal  overthrows,  they  put  a final  end  to  their  pretenfions 
upon  iEgypt,  and  re-eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  throne  of  their 
anceftors.  They  remained  afterwards  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  the 
empire  for  many  fucceeding  ages,  and  produced  many  excellent 
princes,  but  none  fo  illuftrious  as  the  great  Sefoftris,  who,  to  the 
amiable  character  of  being  a lover  of  his  people,  joined  that  of  con- 
queror, having  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the  known  world, 
making  the  Danube  to  the  north,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire.  In  the  hands  of  his  defendants  the 
-kingdom  remained  till  the  year  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
nineteen,  at  which  time  twelve  of  the  principal  nobility  feized  upon 
the  fovereignty,  and  agreed  to  govern  the  country  by  their  united 
authority.  This  power  remained  uninterrupted  for  the  fpace  of 
fifteen  years,  at  which  time  there  arofe  a diffenfion  among  them, 
and  a jealoufy  of  one  of  their  affociates  named  Pfammeticus,  whom 
they  banifhed  to  the  marfhes  of  iEgypt.  Pfammeticus  in  his  retire- 
ment found  means  to  raife  fome  forces,  which  were  increafed  by  a 
body  of  Greeks,  that  were  driven  by  a tempeft  into  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  With  this  affiftance  he  thought  himfelf  in  a 
■ 6 condition 
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condition  to  aflert  his  right  by  force  of  arms,  and  attacking  the  Ancient 

° H ISTOR  Y OP 

eleven  ufurpers  he  overthrew  them,  and  firmly  eftablilhed  himfelf 
in  the  foie  poffeffion  of  the  fovereign  power.  To  Pfammeticus 
fucceeded  his  defendants,  who  remained  quiet  pofleffors  of  the 
throne  for  about  one  hundred  years ; at  which  time  Amafis 
fomented  a dangerous  rebellion  again  ft  the  then  reigning  monarch 
Aprius.  Nabucus,  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  of  the  dif- 
fenfions  of'iEgypt,  attacked  the  country,  when  divided  between  two 
powerful  factions,  and  having  made  feveral  depredations  upon  the 
inhabitants,  offered  his  aftiftance  to  the  rebel  Amafis,  whom  he 
conftituted  his  lieutenant  and  vicegerent,  in  cafe  he  fhould  reduce 
the  country  under  his  obedience.  Amafis,  foon  after  finding  an 
opportunity  of  deftroying  the  unfortunate  Aprius,  in  the  year  three 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  became  fovereign  of  iEgypt, 
though  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Babylon.  After  a reign  of  forty 
years,  Amafis,  tired  of  a ftate  of  dependence,  began  to  contrive 
means  of  recovering  to  his  country  its  ancient  privileges  and 
liberty,  by  freeing  it  from  the  ufurped  authority  of  the  Ghaldseans. 

About  this  time  Cambyfes,  fon  of  Cyrus,  inftigated  by  his  mother, 
who  was  daughter  to  the  murdered  Aprius,  formed  his  defign  of 
invading  iEgypt,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  grandfather  ; 
but  before  he  had  formed  an  army  fufficient  for  fuch  an  expedition, 

Amafis  dying  left  his  dominions  to  his  fon  Pfammenitus.  The  rage 
of  Cambyfes  was  by  no  means  afluaged  by  the  deceafe  of  the  ufurp- 
er,  though  his  chief  defign  was  to  have  revenged  the  cruelty  com- 
mitted upon  the  unfortunate  Aprius.  His  troops  being  finally  in 
readinefs,  he  entered  iEgypt  in  the  year  three  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  feventy-nine,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  well-difciplined 
army.  He  was  met  upon  the  confines  of  the  country  by  Pfamme- 
nitus, 
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nitus,  who  immediately  giving  him  battle  had  Toon  the  misfortune 
to  fee  his  whole  army  routed,  and  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy  ; after  which  the  conqueror,  meeting  with  no  more  refiftance, 
took  poffeflion  of  the  country.  Cambyfes,  after  his  vi&ory,  treated 
his  prifoner  kindly,  but  having  difcovered  feveral  plots,  which  he 
laid  to  recover  his  ancient  dignity,  he  was  obliged,  for  his  own 
fafety,  to  put  him  to, death.  Soon  after,  having  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Ethiopians,  he  met  with  fuch  bad  fuccefs,  that 
he  was  glad  to  return  with  the  lofs  of  above  half  his  army.  When 
he  came  to  Memphis  he  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  celebrat- 
ing a magnificent  feftival  with  dancing,  mufic,  and  all  forts  of 
public  diverfions.  Cambyfes  imagining  that  all  thefe  demonftrations 
of  joy  were  on  account  of  his  ill  fuccefs  againft  the  Ethiopians, 
fends  for  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  inquires  what  was  the 
reafon  of  the  univerfal  mirth,  which  was  expreffed  both  in  the 
countenances  and  a&ions  of  all  the  citizens.  He  was  by  them  in- 
formed, that  the  joy,  which  then  reigned  throughout  the  whole  city 
of  Memphis,  was  purely  an  effect  of  religion,  the  priefts  of  Apis 
having  that  day  chofen  a fucceflor  to  their  lately  deceafed  deity,  and 
that  the  people  were  offering  up  their  firft  vows  to  their  new  pro- 
testor. This  being  concluded  by  the  incenfed  monarch  to  be  no 
other  than  a frivolous  excufe,  he  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  city 
to  be  led  to  immediate  execution.  After  that  he  fent  for  the  priefts, 
who,  giving  him  a like  anfwer,  were  commanded  inftantly  to  bring 
their  god  into  his  prefence,  which  when  he  found  to  be  no  other 
than  a bull,  he  fell  into  fo  violent  a fit  of  rage,  that  drawing  his 
fword  he  with  his  own  hand  gave  the  deity  a mortal  wound,  at  the 
fame  time  ordering  the  priefts  to  be  whipped  through  all  the  ftreets 
of  the  city,  and  all  perfons  who  were  found  celebrating  the  feftival 

to 
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to  be  put  to  death.  After  the  death  of  Cambyfes  the  kingdom  of  Ancient 
remained  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Perfians,  till  the  reign  of  ^GYPT. 
Darius  Nothus,  in  the  year  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty, 5 ^ 

when  the  ./Egyptians,  under  the  conduct  of  Amyrtoeus,  once  more 
recovered  their  liberty.  Their  freedom,  however,  was  but  of  a very 
fhort  continuance,  fince  they  were  again  reduced  by  the  Perfians  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  were  ever  afterwards  conftrained 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  a foreign  government.  Upon  the  deftrudion  of 
the  Perfian  monarchy,  /Egypt,  among  other  countries,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  that  prince  dying  in  the  midfi:  of 
his  conquefts,  and  the  whole  Macedonian  empire  being  divided 
among  his  generals,  Ptolomy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  received  /Egypt  for 
his  fhare,  and  was  fucceeded  by  eleven  monarchs,  who  all  of  them 
(after  the  example  of  the  ancient  kings  of  /Egypt,  who  all  took 
upon  themfelves  the  title  of  Pharoah)  .aflumed  the  name  of  Pto- 
lomy, though  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  different  fur- 
names  of  Philadelphus,  Euergetes,  Philopator,  Epiphanes,  Philo- 
metor,  Phyfcon,  Alexander,  Lathyras,  Auletes,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Dionyfius,  the  latter  of  whom  was  fucceeded  by  his  filler 
and  wife  Cleopatra.  This  ambitious  and  enterprifing  princefs,  be- 
ing defeated  at  Adium  with  her  paramour  Mark  Anthony,  fled  to 
Alexandria,  and  there  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  her  days  by  poifon, 
to  prevent  falling  into  the  hands  of  Auguflus  Caefar.  Upon  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  /Egypt  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  till  upon  the  decline  of  the  empire  it  became  fubjed  to 
the  emperors  of  Conflantinople,  who  were  difpoffefled  by  the  Sara- 
cens, under  the  condud  of  Hamro,  general  to  Omar.  The  /Egyp- 
tians remained  for  fome  time  in  this  condition,  fubjeds  to  the 
caliphs  of  Babylon,  till  tired  of  a' foreign  yoke,  they  in  the  end  fet 
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Anciekt  up  a caliph  of  their  own.  Thefe  monarchs  held  the  government 
unmolefted  by  their  neighbours  till  the  reign  of  Almericus,  king  of 
-'jerufalem,  who  attacking  them  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army* 
gave  them  many  confiderable  overthrows,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
laft  extremities.  The  conquered  party,  however,  applying  for 
fuccour  to  the  Syrians,  were  affifted  with  very  numerous  forces, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sarraco,  who  having  overpowered  Almericus, 
and  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  iEgypt,  began  to  think  of  retaining 
in  his  own  hands  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  regained  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow.  . Summoning,  therefore,  a general  affembly  of 
his  allies,  he  ordered  them  to  be  all  maffacred,  and  by  this  piece  of 
cruelty  remained  undifputed  poffeffor  of  the  throne  of  iEgypt.  To 
Sarraco  fucceeded  his  fon  Saladine,  after  whom  the  power  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  defendants  for  the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  till 
Melic  Sala,  the  then  reigning  fultan,  finding  himfelf  often  worfled 
by  the  Chriftian  armies,  and  having  found  by  experience  that 
the  ^Egyptian  foldiers  had  not  bravery  fufficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  bought  up  a prodigious  number  of  Mamalukes,  or 
Circaflian  Haves,  and  arming  them  defeated  the  Chriflians  in  feveral 
fkirmifhes,  and  in  the  end  gave  them  a general  overthrow,  taking 
pjlfoner  Lewis  king  of  France,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  And  forty- two.  Thefe  Haves,  after  the  death  of  Melic 
Sala,  maintained  themfelves  in  the  government  of  iEgypt  near  three 
hundred  years,  choofmg  fultans  from  among  themfelves,  who  govern- 
ed the  country  with  an  unbounded  authority,  till  they  were  finally 
expelled  by  Selim  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  utterly  extinguifhed 
the  whole  race  of  the  Mamalukes;.  ever  fince  which  the  kingdom  of 
^gypt  has  remained  fubje£t  to  the  Grand  Signor.  Among  all  thefe 
different  revolutions,  which  for  the  moft  part  produced  nothing  elfe 

than 
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than  a continual  change  of  tyrannic  governments,  this  country  never 
arrived  to  fo  great  a pitch  of  glory  as  under  the  adminidration  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  at  which  period  it  was  efieemed  one  of  the 
mod  flourifhing  countries  in  the  world.  What  contributed  much 
to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  iEgypt  at  that  time,  was  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria ; which,  having  a mod  advantageous  fituation  for 
commerce,  foon  rendered  the  country  as  famous  for  its  riches  and 
trade,  as  it  had  before  been  for  its  fertility.  The  vad  wealth,  which 
was  continually  flowing  to  Alexandria  from  the  eaflern  countries,, 
with  which  it  had  a communication,  by  a canal  cut  out  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Nile,  rendered  it  in  a fhort  time  a place  of  fuch  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  that  the  pleafures  of  Alexandria  became  a fynoni- 
mous  expreflion  for  a life  led  in  all  forts  of  debauchery : 

■“  Ne  Alexandrinis  quidem  permittenda  deliciis*.” 

Quint.  I.  O.  L.  i. 

This  city  was  built  in  the  hundred  and  twelfth  Olympiad,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Chrid,  by  the  command  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  under  the  direction  of  Dinocrates,  the  mod 
famous  architect  of  his  time.  It  dretched  itfelf  along  the  fhore  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  having  the  large  lake  Mareotis  lying 
behind  it  to  the  fouthward,  and  was  fituated  at  the  didance  of 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  would  be 
a needlefs  labour,  after  Strabo  and  Hirtius  de  Bello  Alexandrino,  to 
give  a particular  defcription  of  the  fpacious  luburbs,  magnificent 

amphi- 


* “ Not  to  be  allowed  even  to  the  loofenefs  of  Alexandria.” 
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- amphitheatres  and  portico's,  which  Alexandria  had  in  common 
u with  other  great  cities ; I fhall  only  mention  one  peculiar  advantage 
which  this  city  had  above  all  others  in  iEgypt.  Dinocrates,  con- 
fidering  the  great  fcarcity  of  good  water  in  this  country,  dug  very 
fpacious  vaults  j which,  having  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
city,  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  one  of  the  chief  neceflaries  of 
life.  Thefe  vaults  were  divided  into  many  capacious  refervoirs,  or 
cifterns,  which  were  filled  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
by  a canal  cut  out  of  the  Canopic  branch  entirely  for  that  purpofe. 
The  water  was  in  that  manner  preferved  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  being  refined  by  the  long  fettlement,  was  not  only  the 
cleared:  but  the  moll  wholefome  of  any  in  iEgypt.  By  means  of 
thefe  cifterns  Julius  Caefar,  when  befieged  in  Alexandria,  by  the 
eunuch  Ganymede,  was  brought  to  very  great  extremities,  the 
enemy  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  dudts,  which  fup- 
plied  the  refervoirs,  and  by  means  of  a machine  filled  them  with 
falt-water.  This  grand  work  is  ftill  remaining,  whence  the  pre- 
fent  city,  though  built  entirely  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  one,  ftill 
enjoys  part  of  the  benefa&ions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ancient 
city,  together  with  its  fuburbs,  was  above  feven  leagues  in  length; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amounted  to  above  three  hundred  thoufand,  counting  only  the 
citizens  and  freemen,  but  that,  reckoning  the  Haves  and  foreigners, 
they  were  allowed  at  a moderate  computation  to  be  upwards  of  a 
million.  Thefe  vaft  numbers  of  people  were  enticed  to  fettle  here 
by  the  convenient  fituation  of  the  place  for  commerce;  fince, 
befides  the  advantage  of  a communication  to  the  eaftern  countries, 
by  the  canal  cut  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea,  it  had  two  very 
fpacious  and  commodious  ports,  capable  of  containing  the  fhipping 
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of  all  the  then  trading  nations  in  the  world.  The  largefl  and  belt 
of  thefe  ports  lay  to  the  weftward  of  Alexandria,  extending  itfelf  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Plinthina,  the  weflern  boundary  of  iEgypt.  It 
was  called  by  the  ancients  Portus  Cibotus,  and  known  at  prefent  by 
the  name  of  the  Old  Port ; the  form  of  it  is  near  an  oval,  compofed 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  African  fhore,  and  to  the  northward  of  an 
ifland  anciently  called  Anti  Rhodus.  Here  the  fhips,  which  belong 
to  any  fubjeds  of  the  Grand  Signor,  ride  fecure  in  all  weathers, 
while  thofe  which  come  under  European  colours  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  New  Port,  anciently  called  the  Portus  Eunoftus. 
This  harbour  lying  more  in  the  centre  of  the  city  was  in  greater  ufe, 
when  Alexandria  was  in  its  profperity ; being  rendered  fecure  not 
only  by  nature,  but  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  art.  The  figure  of  this 
harbour  was  a circle,  the  entrance  being  very  nearly  clofed  up  by 
two  artificial  moles,  which  left  a paffage  for  two  fhips  only  to  pafs 
abreaft.  At  the  weflern  extremity  of  one  of  the  moles  was  eroded 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Pharos,  a fmall  ifland,  which  was  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar  joined  to  the  continent  by  a bridge,  though 
Homer  affures  us,  that  in  his  days  it  was  diftant  from  the  main 
land  as  far  as  a fwift  fhip  could  fail  with  a frefh  gale  of  wind 
in  a day  : 

“ Nijtrog  eireiTa,  rig  eg-)  ttoXvkXvs'u  eu)  7t6vtm 
“ Alyv7rjis  7 Qugov  <5e  I KixXvj(rxiS(ri‘ 

“ T 6<r<rov  uvsvS*  oartrov  re  TTctvyfASgiq  yXo&tyugy  viqvg 
“ ’'Hvutrev  y Xtyvg  Sgog  iTtnrvtiviviv  Q7r<r$tv*”  OA.  A. 

Seneca 


* “ High  o’er  a gulphy  fea,  the  Pharian  ifle 
“ Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  difemboguing  Nile: 
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Seneca  fpeaks  of  this  account  of  Homer  in  fuch  a manner  as 
fhews,  that  he  gave  very  little  credit  to  it: 

' i • _ ' ' \ . ' " ' t * < \ • ■ t 

“ Tantum  (fi  Homero  fides  eft,)  aberata  continenti  Pharos,  quantum 
<f  navis  diurno  curfu  metiri  plenis  lata  velis  poteft 

Sen.  Quasft.  Nat.  L.  vi.  c.  26. 

It  is  not  indeed  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  natural  means  fuch  a 
prodigious  change  could  have  happened  between  Homer’s  time  and 
that  of  Julius  Csefar,  fince  in  almoft  twice  that  number  of  years  the 
alteration  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  whereas  Pharos,  in  Csefar’s  time, 
was  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a bridge,  it  is  now  faftened  to  the 
continent  by  a fmall  neck  of  land,  and  from  an  illand  is  become  a 
peninfula.  Lucan,  therefore,  where  he  mentions  the  ancient  dis- 
tance of  Pharos  from  the  continent,  feems  to  have  paid  a compli- 
ment to  the  father  of  poetry,  at  the  expence  of  that  hiftorical  truth, 
which  he  fo  ftridly  obferves  through  the  general  courfe  of  his 
poem : 

tf  Tunc  clauftrum  pelagi  cepit  Pharonj  in fula  quondam 
<c  In  midio  ftetit  ilia  mari,  fub  tempore  vatis 

“ Proteos, 


“ Her  diftance  from  the  fhore,  the  courfe,  begun 
“ At  dawn,  and  ending  with  the  fetting  fun, 

“ A galley  meafures,  when  the  ftiffer  gales 

5 “ Rife  on  the  poop,  and  fully  ftretch  the  fails.”  Pope. 

♦ “ Pharos,  if  we  may  believe  Homer,  is  diftant  from  the  continent  as  far  as  a ftiip,  with 
M full  fail,  can  go  in  a day.” 
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“ Proteos,  at  nunc  eft  Pellseis  proxima  muris 

Luc.  L.  x.  1.  509.  (, 

The  Pharos  together  with  the  ifthm’us,  which  joins  it  to  the  main, 
forms  the  New  Port,  defending  it  from  the  rage  of  the  northweft 
winds ; which,  notwithftanding,  frequently  make  terrible  havoc 
among  the  (hipping,  driving  the  veflels  from  the  anchors,  and 
forcing  them  againft  the  adjacent  rocks.  In  this  ifland  was  eredted 
the  famous  tower  or  light-houfe,  built  by  Softratus  of  Cnidos,  at 
the  command  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  in  the  place  of  which  now 
(lands  a poor  miferable  caftle,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
port.  The  ruins  of  it  are  buried  in  the  fea;  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
in  a calm  day,  one  may  eafily  diftinguilh  large  columns,  and  feveral 
vaft  pieces  of  marble,  which  give  fufficient  proofs  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building,  in  which  they  were  anciently  employed. 
On  the  mole,  oppofite  to  the  Pharos,  was  another  light-houfe  called 
Lochias,  to  point  out  more  certainly  the  entrance  into  the  harbour. 
Not  far  hence  flood  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolomies,  and  the  celebrated 
mufeum,  in  which  many  learned  men  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expence,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  purfuing  their  ftudies 
in  the  famous  library,  which  was  thereto  contiguous,  collected 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  by  the  care  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  increafed  by  the  fucceflors  of  that  prince,  to  the 

number 


* “ A fafe  retreat  to  Pharos  timely  madej 
“ In  elder  times  of  holy  Proteus’  reign, 

“ An  lfle  it  flood,  encompafs’d  by  the  main : 

“ Now  by  a mighty  mole  the  town  it  joins, 

“ And  from  wide  feas  the  fafer  port  confines.”  Rows. 
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number  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  volumes.  Whoever  confiders 
-'the  magnificence  of  the  public  edifices,  the  noble  works  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  many  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Alexandria,  muft  neceffarily  lament  its  pre- 
fent  condition,  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments,  almoft  deftitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  fhewing  no  other  proofs  of  its  former  grandeur 
than  a few  ruins,  which  have  maintained  themfelves  fuperior  to  the 
attacks  of  time.  The  old  city,  part  of  which  is  at  prefent  fubfifting, 
was  built  entirely  out  of  the  remains  of  the  original  Alexandria, 
which  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Arabs,  when  they  rendered 
themfelves  matters  of  iEgypt.  This  people,  accuftomed  to  live  in 
tents,  and  naturally  averfe  to  any  kind  of  magnificence  in  their 
buildings,  being  difpleafed  at  the  fumptuous  edifices,  which  pre- 
sented themfelves  to  their  view,  from  all  Sides  at  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  determined  to  level  it  with  the  ground.  This  refolution 
being  immediately  executed,  they  applied  themfelves  to  build 
another  city  more  Suitable  to  their  way  of  thinking,  which  was 
compofed  after  the  manner  of  all  the  Arab  towns  of  low  huts, 
built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  original  Alexandria.  This  new  city 
acknowledged  for  its  founder  one  of  the  fuccefiors  of  Saladin,  who 
poffeffed  himfeif  of  -dEgypt  by  driving  out  the  caliphs  of  the 
Fatumian  family,  in  the  fix  hundredth  year  of  the  Turkifh  Hegira. 
This  prince,  notwithftanding  he  defpifed  all  ufelefs  magnificence 
as  luxurious  and  effeminate,  was  refolved  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
by  a grand  work,  which  was  built  not  only  through  oftentation,  but 
alfo  to  defend  his  people  effectually  from  the  affaults  of  their  enemies. 
He  to  this  end  Surrounded  the  new-built  city  with  a ftrong  fortifica- 
tion, containing  five  miles  in  circuit,  which  in  thofe  ages  muft  have 
been  almoft  impregnable.  It  is  compofed  of  a thick  and  lofty  wall 

with 
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with  one  hundred  large  towers  placed  at  equal  diftances ; thefe  At«xA». 
towers  were  divided  into  a great  many  different  rooms,  allotted « PRtA> 
for  habitations  to  the  garrifon,  which'  by  that  means  was  neither 
troublefome  nor  expenfive  to  the  inhabitants.  Within  this  was 
another  wall  not  fo  high,  but  confiderably  ftronger  than  the 
former,  being  fecured  behind  by  a very  large  rampart  of  earth. 

Thefe  walls  are  to  this  day  remaining  almoft  entire,  and  have  been 
by  feveral  perfons  erroneoufly  imagined  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ancient  and  original  Alexandria;  which  fuppofition  might  be  very 
eafily  difproved,  even  though  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  period, 
in  which  they  were  ere&ed ; it  being  plain  from  the  many  broken 
pillars  of  porphyry,  granite,  and  fuch-like  rich  materials  inferted  in 
thefe  coarfe  ftrudures,  that  they  were  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
firft  city.  This  fecond  Alexandria,  after  a few  ages,  being  bereft  of 
the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  fwept  away  by  two  or 
three  fucceffive  plagues,  the  remainder  of  the  people  difpleafed  at 
living  in  a town,  which  was  full  of  nothing  but  ruin  and  defolation, 
uniting  together  built  themfelves  a third  city,  to  the  weftward  of 
the  ancient  one,  upon  the  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  Old  and 
New  Port.  The  inhabitants  of  this  lafl  town,  by  application  to 
commerce,  enriched  themfelves  to  that  degree,  that  they  began 
to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  rendering  their  habitation  a place  of 
fafety,  having  before  nothing  but  their  poverty  to  defend  them  from 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  To  this  end  they  built  two  caftles,  the 
fame  which  at  prefent  command  the  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
which  at  the  fame  time  that  they  defend  them  from  a foreign 
enemy,  keep  the  citizens  themfelves  in  awe.  Such  is  the  fituation 
of  the  prefent  Alexandria,  which,  being  mean  and  defpicable  in  its 
buildings,  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  ancient  city  except  only  in 

the 
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the  name.  Within  the  circumference  of  the  fecond  city  are  remain- 
ing feveral  pieces  of  Pagan,  Chriftian,  and  Mahometan  antiquity,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  fome  traces  of  the  original  grandeur  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  centre  of  the  New  Port  are  Hill  to  be  feen  two 
.obelifks,  the  Gne  Handing,  the  other  fallen,  and  almoft  buried  in 
rubbifh,  they  are  called  by  the  common  people  Cleopatra’s  Needles, 
though  improperly,  fince  it  is  pretty  certain  that  that  princefs  had 
no  hand  in  erecting  them.  I make  no  fort  of  doubt,  that  thefe  are 
the  very  obelifks  mentioned  by  Pliny  to  have  been  eredted  by  king 
Mefphees;  the  height  agreeing  almoft  exadtly  with  thofe  defcribed 
by  that  author: 

<c  Alii  duo  [obelifci]  funt  Alexandria  in  portu,  ad  Caefaris  templum, 
quos  excidit  Mefphees  rex  quadragenum  bin, urn  cubitorum 

Plin.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 

The  obelifk,  which  is  now  Handing,  is  formed  of  one  foie  piece 
of  granite,  fifty-four  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  four  inches  fquare  at 
the  bafe;  part  of  it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  which  probably  is  that 
now  wanted  to  the  exadt  dimenfions  of  the  Mefphean  obelifks.  It 
is  infcribed  on  the  four  fides  with  hieroglyphics,  which  on  thofe 
parts  expofed  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  winds,  are  very  much  effaced, 
though  to  the  north  and  weft  they  are  mightily  well  preferved.  At 
a fmall  diftance  from  the  obelifks  is  a long  row  of  granite  pillars 
about  forty  feet  high,  bordering  on  a ftreet  above  a mile  in  length ; 
which,  being  placed  at  exact  diftances  from  one  another,  feem  to  be 

the 


* “ There  are  alfo  two  others  [obelifks]  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  at  Caefar’s  temple, 
y which  Memphus  the  king  cut.” 
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the  remains  of  a magnificent  portico  which  divided  the  city  in  the  Alexan- 
middle,  terminating  at  the  eaftern  and  weftern  gates.  Thefe  pillars, . D-l^— 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  fallen,  and  half  buried  in  the  ruins,  are 
compofed  all  of  one  fingle  ftone,  placed  upon  pedeftals,  and  appear  to 
be  of  the  Corinthian  order,  though  their  capitals  are  wholly  deftroyed 
except  one,  which  is  fo  much  worn  by  the  injuries  of  time,  that 
it  is  not  poflible  from  it  to  diftinguifti  the  order,  though  the  height 
and  figure  of  it  agree  entirely  with  the  Corinthian.  Near  the  middle 
of  this  ftreet,  behind  the  row  of  columns,  are  the  ruins  of  a large 
brick  building,  which,  by  the  ftru£ture,  feems  to  be  Roman,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  figure  of  the  ancient  baths,  than  of  any 
other  public  edifice,  there  being  ftill  remaining  feveral  fmall  rooms, 
which  by  their  form  and  fituation  favour  this  fuppofition.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  hence  is  a church  with  the  pulpit  in  which  St.  Mark 
the  evangelift  is  faid  to  have  preached,  when  he  was  fent  into 
iEgypt  by  St.  Peter,  and  acknowledged  for  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

This  church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Coptes,  a fe£t  of  Chriftians  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  differing  only  in  a few  articles  from  thofe  of 
the  Greek  rite.  Almoft  contiguous  to  this  is  another  church  and 
convent,  in  which  are  maintained  a pretty  confiderable  number  of 
Greek  caloyers  or  monks,  who  pretend  to  fhew  the  ftone  on  which 
St.  Catharine  was  beheaded,  which  they  afliire  us  is  ftill  marked 
with  the  blood  of  that  virgin  and  martyr.  Not  far  hence  is  alfo  a 
convent  of  capuchins,  and  a fynagogue  for  the  Jews,  none  but 
Mahometans  being  fuffered  to  exercife  their  religion  in  public  within 
the  precincts  of  the  prefent  Alexandria.  About  half  a mile  without 
the  walls  of  the  fecond  city  is  {landing,  upon  a rifing  ground,  a 
very  fine  column  of  granite,  diftinguifhed  vulgarly  by  the  name  of 
Pompey’s  Pillar.  This  noble  piece  of  antiquity  is  compofed  only  of 
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three  pieces  of  marble,  one  of  which  forms  the  pedeftal,  the  fecond’ 
the  plinth  and  (haft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  third  the  capital,  its  whole 
height,  inclufive  of  the  three  parts,  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  though  the  capital,  which  is  not 
very  well  executed,  gives  one  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  was  eredted 
at  a time  when  architecture  was  not  in  its  higheft  perfection,  yet  the 
other  parts  are  found  to  anfwer  the  rules  of  the  ftriCteft  proportion. 
One  thing  alfo,  which  would  give  one  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is 
of  greater  antiquity  than  is  commonly  imagined,  is  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  pedeftal  is  infcribed  with  hieroglyphics,  which  feems  to 
intimate  that  it  owed  its  foundation  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
common  notion,  from  which  it  has  taken  its  name,  is,  that  it  was 
ereCted  by  Julius  Csefar  upon  his  arrival  in  iEgypt,  as  a monument 
of  his  victory  over  Pompey ; but,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in 
any  ancient  author,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  admiring  the 
magnificence  of  the  column,  without  inquiring  after  its  founder. 

The  fixteenth  of  September,  N.  S.  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine, ' we  fet  out  from  Alexandria  in  a germe,  or  open 
boat,  of  which  there  are  continually  a great  number  in  their  paflage 
between  that  city  and  Rofletto.  After  about  three  hours  fail  we 
came  a-breaft  of  a Turkifti  caftle  called  Bikeer,  which  is  feventeen 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  of  our  departure.  Some  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  the  ancient  Canopus,  for  what  reafon  I know 
not,  fince  the  fituation  does  not  agree  with  that  which  is  given  to 
Canopus  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
that  city  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  largeft  weftern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  which  was  from  thence  called  the  Canopic  branch,  which 
now  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  a little  below  Rofletto,  and  as 
Bikeer  is  fituated  at  above  fifteen  miles  diftance  from  that  branch, 
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I think  it  very  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  Canopus  is  falfely  Bikeer- 
imagined  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place. 

The  wind  frefhening,  we  arrived  in  about  two  hours  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile ; the  entrance  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  on  account  of  a bar  of  fand  which  runs  quite 
acrofs  the  palfage.  There  is  continually  at  anchor  near  the  channel 
were  the  bar  is  palfable,  a fmall  boat  on  purpofe  to  dire£t  the  velfels 
bound  for  Rossetto,  which  enter  fometimes  to  the  number  of  Rossetto. 
one  hundred  in  a day;  the  greateft  pare  of  the  trade  of  iEgypt 
being  carried  on  between  that  town  and  Alexandria.  About  five 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  weftern  bank,  is  a Turkilh 
caftle,  defigned  to  prevent  any  enemy  from  forcing  their  palfage  up 
the  Nile,  but  in  fo  miferable  and  ruinous* a condition,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  notice.  The  walls  are  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  fome 
ancient  edifice,  as  appears  from  feveral  pieces  of  granite  pillars 
inferted  in  them,  and  many  fragments  of  marble  inferibed  with 
hieroglyphics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Heracleum,  fince  it  is  certain  that  that  ancient 
town  was  filuated  near  this  place.  Four  miles  above  this  caftle  is 
the  town  of  Rolfetto,  built  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  Foua,  which  being  removed  above 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  continual  encroach- 
ments of  the  land  upon  the  fea,  was  thereby  rendered  improper  to 
carry  on  the  trade  ; the  river  being  fo  much  choaked  up,  that  the 
velfels  were  obliged  to  deliver  their  loading  above  twenty  miles 
below  that  city.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  of  bringing  their 
goods  to  Foua  by  land,  the  trading  part  of  the  country  began  to 
build  themfelves  houfes  at  the  place  where  their  merchandizes 
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Rossetto.  were  unloaded.  This  example  being  followed  by  others,  the  num- 
ber of  habitations  in  a fhort  time  increafed  to  that  degree  as  to 
become  the  largeft  and  molt  fiourilhing  city  in  ./Egypt,  except 
Grand  Cairo.  This  town  is  fituated  near  the  place  where  the  old 
Canopus  flood,  though  there  are  no  ruins  of  it  to  be  difcovered 
any  where  in  the  neighbourhood ; the  continual  increafe  of  the  land 
within  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  being  fuch,  as  in  a few  ages 
entirely  to  change  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  The  original  of 
this  ancient  city  is  not  very  well  known,  fome  deriving  its  name 
from  Menelaus  s pilot,  who  was  Ihipwrecked  upon  this  coaft;  others, 
and  I think  with  more  probability,  from  the  god  Canopus,  who 
was  here  worlhipped  with  peculiar  veneration;  however,  all  authors 
agree  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  they  reprefent  as  a. 
luxurious  and  effeminate  people.  Hence  the  fatirift 

— — {<  Luxuria,  quantum  ipfe  notavir 
“ Barbara  famofo  non  cedit  turba  Canopo 

Juv.  Sat.  xv.  I.  4 6, 

Lucan  alfo  calls  them, 

“ Pelufiaci  tam  mollis  turba  Canopi  f.”  Luc.  L.  viii.  1.  544. 

Propertius* 


* “ Canopus  they  exceed  in  luxury.”  Dryden* 

f “ And  dare  Canopus’  foft  effeminate  crew 

“ Their  coward  hands  in  Roman  blood  erabrue?” 
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Propertius  expreffing  his  indignation  againft  Cleopatra  ftyles  her,  Rossetto. 
<f  Incefti  meretrix  regina  Canopi 

Prop.  L.  iii.  El.  u.  1.  39. 

The  country  about  Roffetto  is  the  moft  fertile  and  pleafant  part,  not 
only  of  all  iEgypt,  but  even  of  the  whole  world.  Its  fields  abound  in 
corn,  rice,  fugar-canes,  cotton,  hemp,  and  many  other  valuable 
produ&s;  its  gardens  afford  a variety  of  the  moft  excellent  fruits; 
and  the  river,  fifh  and  wild  fowl  in  very  great  quantities.  The 
moft  particular  plant  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roffetto  is 
what  the  botanifts  call  Mufa,  which  produces  a fruit,  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  Adam’s  Figs;  it  being  imagined  that  it  was 
the  leaf  of  this  tree  that  our  firft  father  employed  to  cover  his 
nakednefs,  as  being  more  proper  on  account  of  its  fize,  than  the 
leaves  of  a common  fig-tree.  I meafured  one  of  them  which  was 
fix  feet  four  inches  long,  and  two  feet  three  inches  broad ; the  fhape 
of  it  is  a fort  of  oval.  The  tree  feldom  grows  to  the  height  of  above 
fixteen  feet,  bearing  its  fruit  on  the  ftalk  of  the  leaves  in  great 
clutters.  The  fig  is  the  form  of  a cucumber,  about  four  inches 
long,  and  of  a moft  delicious  flavour,  refembling  ftrawberries  very 
much  both  in  tafte  and  fmelk  When  ripe  it  is  of  a bright  yellow,  * 
the  inftde  more  inclined  to  the  white,  full  of  feeds,  foft  and  melting 
in  the  mouth,  and,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  in  tafte  to  no  other  fruit 
whatever.  It  is  ufually  planted  in  gardens  among  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  trees,  which  are  here  alfo  in  great  quantity  and  perfec- 
tion. But  of  all  the  plants  found  in  this  part  of  iEgypt,  there  are; 

none 


* “ Inceftuous  Canopus’  harlot  queen,” 
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none  which  exceed  the  palm  tree  either  in  number,  or  in  the 
fervice  they  are  of  to  the  people  of  the  country;  for  there  is  no  part 
•of  it  which  has  not  its  ufe,  the  fruit  being  the  leaft  valuable  of  its 
produ&ions,  notwithftanding  that  it  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  of 
the  beft  part  of  the  people.  Of  its  leaves  are  made  bafkets  and 
matting;  and  of  the  bark,  ropes  and  cables  for  fhips;  while  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  employed  in  building  houfes.  The  fruit,  which 
is  fhaped  like  an  olive,  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  grows  in  very 
large  bunches,  each  tree  producing  about  four,  every  one  of  which 
frequently  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  weight.  Of  the  trees  there 
are  males  and  females,  the  latter  of  which  can  never  produce  any 
thing  without  the  afliftance  of  the  former,  though  the  male  bears 
his  fruit  of  his  own  accord.  The  people  of  the  country,  to  remedy 
the  natural  barrennefs  of  the  female,  when  fhe  is  arrived  at  a certain 
age,  inoculate  her  with  a fort  of  pafte  made  of  a juice,  extracted 
from  out  of  the  heart  of  the  male,  which  communicating  with  it  its 
prolific  quality  renders  the  female  for  ever  after  more  productive 
than  the  male  himfelf,  to  whom  (he  owed  her  fertility.  Among 
thefe  palm  groves  are  found  in  the  fuinmer  time  great  numbers  of 
chamelions,  whofe  ufual  colour  is  of  a light  green,  though  it  varies 
its  dye  according  to  that  of  whatever  plant  or  flower  the  animal 
refts  upon.  The  common  notion  of  this  creature’s  living  upon  air 
is  as  falfe  as  improbable,  fince  they  are  fo  far  from  being  contented 
with  fo  thin  a fuftenance,  that  they  are  rather  a voracious  than 
abftemious  animal ; devouring  prodigious  quantities  of  flies  and 
other  infeCts,  which  are  caught  in  a very  particular  manner.  The 
chamelion  being  naturally  very  flow  of  foot  and  unaCtive,  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  him  to  take  his  prey,  had  not  nature  taken  care 
to  fupply  thofe  defeats  by  a peculiar  gift,  which  he  praCtifes  with 
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great  fuccefs ; for,  fitting  as  if  he  were  unattentive  of  his  prey,  the  Rossetto. 
unthinking  flies  ufe  no  caution  in  approaching  him,  when  of  a 
fudden  he  darts  out  a tongue  above  fix  inches  long;  the  end  of 
which  is  concave,  and  covered  with  a glutinous  matter,  fo  that  it 
is  impoflible-  for  the  fly  to  efcape  the  blow.  The  chamelion,  with 
his  tail  extended,  is  ufually  about  fifteen  inches  long,  the  head  of 
it  is  pointed  at  top,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  eyes  very  fmall, 
but  placed  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  creature  can  fee  behind  him 
without  altering  his  pofition.  Its  feet  are  formed  fomething  like 
hands,  and  its  tail  is  generally  coiled  up  in  a circle.  In  the  heat 
of  the  fummer  the  females  lay  their  eggs,  and  cover  them  up  in  the 
fand,  which  are  hatched  the  next  fpring  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

When  I came  from  Rofletto  to  Alexandria  I brought  with  me  nine 
of  thefe  animals,  which  I hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  alive  by  feeding 
them  with  flies,  which  they  devoured  with  great  eagernefs,  but  the 
winter  coming  on  they  all  of  them  died  in  a very  fhort  time.  I 
had  the  curiofity  to  open  one  of  them,  out  of  which  I took  fifty- 
two  eggs,  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  fwallows’  eggs,  being  as  white 
as  fnow.  The  houfes  in  the  town  of  Rofletto  are  better  built  than 
what  is  ufual  in  thefe  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous 
and  much  more  tradable  than  in  any  other  part  of  fEgypt.  The 
trade  carried  on  here  is  very  confiderable,  fo  that  within  thefe  few 
years  there  has  been  fettled  a pretty  numerous  French  fadory  with 
a vice-conful  at  their  head,  which  example  has  of  late  been  followed 
by  the  Englifih,  thefe  being  the  only  foreign  nations  which  maintain 
any  commerce  in  thefe  parts. 

From  Rofletto  we  embarked  for  Cairo,  on  board  a large  boat  Cairo, 
which  fets  out  regularly  three  times  a week  for  that  city,  where  we 
arrived  in  four  days  time,  after  the  moft  pleafant  navigation  in  the 
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world.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  on  each  fide  covered  with  vil- 

j i 

lages;  which,  though  they  are  of  ordinary  ftrudture,  being  built  all 
of  mud,  yet,  notwithftanding,  afford  the  moft  agreeable  variety. 
The  country  on  both  hands  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  river  facili- 
tating the  exportation  of  their  commodities,  the  inhabitants  have 
every  advantage  which  can  make  a rich  and  fiourifhing  people. 
About  twenty  miles  from  Roffetto  is  the  town  of  Foua,  which  is 
now  fallen  to  a very  low  condition  fince  the  lofs  of  its  commerce, 
the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants  having  deferted  it,  enticed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a more  convenient  habitation.  It  is  fituated  in 
the  Delta,  not  far  from  Manfoura,  near  which  city  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle,  in  which  Lewis  king  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  The  fifth  day  after  our  departure  from  Roffetto  we  landed 
at  Bulac,  a village  about  half  a mile  diftant  from  Grand  Cairo. 
Here  all  the  goods  which  are  brought  both  up  and  down  the  river 
are  unloaded,  and  this  renders  it  a place  of  prodigious  trade,  and 
exceedingly  populous.  The  key  is  continually  crowded  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  mafltes,  germes,  frigates,  galliots,  caiaffes, 
canzabaffes,  and  many  other  veffels  peculiar  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile  ; while  the  warehoufes  are  filled  with  valuable  merchan- 
dizes imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  Bulac  we  proceeded  to  Grand  Cairo  mounted  upon  affes, 
a condefcenfion  to  which  all  infidels  in  this  country  are  obliged  to 
fubmit.  Grand  Cairo,  the  prefent  capital  of  iEgypt,  was  founded 
by  Giover,  lieutenant  to  the  caliph  Meezledin,  conqueror  of  iEgypt. 
Its  firft  beginning  was  a large  wall,  which  ferved  only  as  an  en- 
trenchment to  fecure  the  army,  encamped  within,  from  the  affaults 
of  the  enemy.  The  caliph  finding  this  a more  agreeable  country 
than  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
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time,  the  metropolis  of  iEgypt,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  ordered  Ca 
his  tents  to  be  pitched  within  the  entrenchment.  This,  being  now 
become  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  fovereign,  began  by  degrees 
to  increafe  by  the  addition  of  feveral  mofques,  and  houfes  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  deferted  by  their 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  this  new  capital.  It 
was  named  by  the  caliph  El  Cahera,  which  in  the  Arabian  language 
fignifies  the  Victorious,  in  memory  of  his  conqueft.  This  name,  by 
the  corruption  of  fucceeding  ages,  was  changed  into  Cairo,  which, 
upon  account  of  its  great  extent,  and  the  incredible  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  Europeans  under  the  title  of 
Grand  Cairo.  This  city,  comprehending  Bulac,  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circuit,  fituated  upon  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  In  the 
ftruCture  of  the  city  there  is  little  regularity  or  magnificence,  the 
ftreets  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  without  pavement,  and  the 
houfes  built  without  any  kind  of  ornament.  They  are  indeed 
higher  than  what  is  ufual  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and  compofed 
of  better  materials,  being  univerfally  either  of  brick  or  ftone.  The 
apartments  within,  in  fome  of  them,  are  fpacious  and  noble,  adorned 
with  variety  of  gildings  and  other  decorations,  which  are  fafhionable 
in  thefe  countries.  The  tops  of  the  houfes  are  all  flat,  and  in 
fummer-time  it  is  frequent  for  whole  families  to  fleep  upon  them,, 
fpreading  a light  tent  over  their  heads  to  keep  oft  the  dew.  They  count 
in  Grand  Cairo  one  thoufand  mofques,  comprehending  thofe  which 
are  ereCted  over  fome  of  the  fepulchres,  but  they  are  all  far  inferior 
both  in  tafte  and  grandeur  to  thofe  of  Conftantinople.  Joining  to 
lame  el  Azehar,  or  the  mofque  of  flowers,  is  a college,  in  which  the 
fludents  are  inftruCted  in  logic,  aftronomy,  judicial  aftrology, 
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hiftory,  and  the  principles  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  There  is 
another  mofque,  contiguous  to  which  is  an  hofpital,  with  very 
plentiful  endowments  for  two  thoufand  blind  men,  which  number 
is  always  complete,  there  being  above  half  the  inhabitants  of  iEgypt 
who  have  fome  natural  or  acquired  defedt  in  their  fight.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  mofques  is  very  different  from  thofe  of  Conftantinople, 
the  minarets  being  in  quite  another  tafte,  and  feem  to  have  nothing 
near  the  fine  effedt  of  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  metropolis,  which, 
at  a diftance,  make  the  city  appear  as  if  it  was  full  of  obelifks  and 
fingle  pillars.  There  is  in  Grand  Cairo  one’  large  fquare,  called 
Rumeli  Meidani,  or  the  fquare  of  Romelia,  which  is  between  the 
great  mofque  and  the  caftle,  but  it  is  without  any  kind  of  ornament, 
and  is  rather  a difadvantage  to  the  city  than  an  embellifhment.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  vaft  capital  are  innumerable,  and  notwithftanding 
the  frequent  plagues  and  fickneffes,  which  infeft  the  country,  it 
undoubtedly  maintains  itfelf  one  of  the  beft  peopled  cities  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  are  compofed  of  Truks,  Arabs,  Jews,  and 
Chriftians,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  coptes,  who  are  reckoned 
to  amount  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand.  The  city  is  built  on 
a plain  overlooked  by  an  eminence,  on  which  ftands  the  caftle,  or 
citadel,  imagined  to  have  been  firft  founded  by  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  eftablifhed  in  thefe  parts  by  Semiramis,  in  order  to  keep 
the  city  of  Memphis  in  fubjedtion.  It  is,  however,  a place  of  very 
little  defence,  being  commanded  by  a hill  fituate  to  the  eaftward, 
whence  an  enemy  could  in  a very  few  hours  oblige  it  to  furrender. 
It  is  garrifoned  by  two  bodies  of  militia,  the  janiffaries  and  the 
afaps ; who  are  lodged  in  different  quarters,  and  have  their  feparate 
magazines  of  armour  and  ammunition.  Thefe  afaps  are  upon  a 
different  eftablifhment  from  thofe  in  other  Turkifh  provinces,  being 
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in  iEgypt  a very  confiderable  body  of  infantry,  whereas  in  other  Cairo. 
parts  they  are  but  few  in  number,  and  ferve  on  horfeback.  In  this 
caftle  the  pacha,  commiffioned  by:  the  Grand  Signor  to  adt  as 
fupreme  governor  over  all  iEgypt,  makes  his  refidence.  His  palace, 
though  it  is  but  of  ordinary  ftru&ure,  is  fpacious,  and  the  inner 
apartments  magnificent;  it  has  alfo  joining  to  it  a very  large  hall, 
ferving  as  a divan,  or  fenate-houfe,  in  which  the  pacha  fits  pre- 
fident.  But  what  is  moll  remarkable  in  the  citadel  is  the  well, 
commonly  called  Jofeph’s  Well.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the 
author  of  this  grand  work,  but  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  not  of 
fo  great  antiquity  as  is  commonly  imagined.  The  form  of  it  is  a 
fquare  of  twenty-fix  feet,  and  the  whole  deph  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five:  it  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the  folid  rock,  through  which, 
by  an  eafy  winding,  without  the  extent  of  the  fquare,  you  defcend 
for  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  perpendicular  feet, 
after  which  you  come  to  a fquare  platform  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  upon  which  there  are 'conftantly  nine  or 
ten  oxen  at  work  in  turning  round  a wheel,  which  conveys  the 
water  from  out  of  the  fecond  well  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet 
deep,  into  a large  ciftern  placed  upon  the  platform,  whence  it  is 
drawn  up  to  the  top  by  an  equal  number  of  oxen  labouring  at 
another  wheel  without  the  mouth  of  the  well.  As  before  the  in- 
vention of  guns  this  citadel  mull  undoubtedly  have  been  a very 
ftrong  place,  fome  monarch  refolved  to  render  it  almoft  impreg- 
nable by  removing  the  only  difficulty  which  rendered  it  incapable  of 
maintaining  a long  fiege,  the  want  of  water.  With  this  view  he 
. contrived  this  well,  which  when  he  had  with  the  Ifetmoft  labour  and 
expence  finifhed,  he  to  his  great  difappointment  found  the  water 
brackifh  and  unwholefome.  This  did  not,  however,  difcourage 
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him  from  purfuing  his  defign,  in  a manner  different  indeed  but  not 
lefs  expenfive,  which  was  to  bring  in  the  water  of  the  Nile  by  an 
aqueduct,  as  it  is  furnifhed  at  this  day  ; the  water  of  Jofeph’s  Well 
being  employed  in  other  ufes,  to  which  its  difagreeable  tafte  is  no 
obje&ion.  Near  the  fouthern  wall  of  the  caftle  is  a large  fquare 
building,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  feveral  vaft  granite 
pillars.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Divan  of  Jofeph,  to 
whom  they  attribute  every  thing,  which  is  in  the  leaft  extraordi- 
nary, though  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  it  to  be  Turkifh  workmanfhip, 
by  the  gilding  and  ornaments  of  the  roof,  and  by  the  cornices, 
filled  with  infcriptions  in  Arabic  characters.  Hence  one  has  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  whole  city  of  Cairo,  which  at  this  diftance 
affords  a moft  noble  and  magnificent  profpeCt.  The  caftle  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  the  fortifications  not  only  very  indifferent,  but 
kept  in  fo  bad  repair,  that  they  are  fcarce  of  ftrength  fufficient  to 
defend  the  pacha  from  the  infults  of  the  populace. 

After  a ftay  of  three  or  four  days  in  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo, 
I embarked  on  board  a canzabafs,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Englifh 
conful’s  country-houfe  at  Old  Cairo,  which  is  no  more  than  a mile 
diftant  from  the  capital,  with  which  it  has  a communication  by  a 
canal,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Ghaliz,  the  fame  with 
Ptolomy’s  Amnis  Trajanus.  It  is  in  moft  places  about  twenty  feet 
in  breadth,  and  divides  Grand  Cairo  almoft  in  the  middle,  difcharg- 
ing  itfelf  into  a lake  about  four  miles  diftant  from  the  city,  called 
Birque  El  Hadge,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  becaufe  the  caravan 
affembles  in  this  place  before  it  departs  for  Mecca.  In  the  winter- 
time the  Ghaliz  is  wholly  deftitute  of  water,  owing  its  ftream3 
entirely  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  whofe  waters,  by  opening  a 
dam,  are  let  in  at  a prefixed  time.  Old  Cairo  is  a village  of  very 
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great  extent,  being  near  three  miles  in  length.  It  ftands  upon  the 
very  brink  of  the  Nile,  which  in  that  part  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  forming  a very  beautiful  and  fertile  ifland,  about  four 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  built  upon  the  fpot  of  ground  upon 
which  flood  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  founded  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, followers  of  Cambyfes  in  the  conqueft  of  iEgypt,  who  gave 
it  the  fame  name  as  their  native  city.  It  is  fituated  a mile  to  the 
weftward  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  about  fix  or  feven  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  the  pyramid  of  Giefa.  In  the  autumn,  which  is  the  time  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a mod  delightful  habitation,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  and  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  which  blow  over  the 
country,  at  that  time  almoft  covered  with  water.  All  the  chief 
people  of  Grand  Cairo  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  abandon  the  city, 
to  come  and  enjoy  the  fweets  of  this  fo  agreeable  retirement.  Bell 
part  of  the  night  they  fpend  upon  the  water  in  large  canzabafles, 
ufually  attended  by  a company  of  muficians,  of  whom  there  are 
great  numbers  in  this  country,  the  inhabitants  of  it  being  a people 
naturally  difpofed  to  mirth  and  gaiety.  In  the  day-time  they  form 
parties  of  pleafure,  pitching  their  tents  in  one  or  other  of  the  beau- 
tiful iflands  adjacent,  where  they  feaft  and  enjoy  theinfelves  at 
liberty  among  their  friends  and  companions,  free  from  the  reftraint, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  when  confined  to  a city  life. 
In  this  village  is  placed  the  machine,  which  raifes  the  water  out  of 
the  Nile,  and  conveys  it  into  the  aquedudt,  fupplying  the  caftle  with 
water.  The  machine  is  contained  within  a large  hexagon  tower,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a large  bafon  of  the  fame  figure,  ferving  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  water,  thrown  into  it  by  fix  wheels,  each  of 
which  is  turned  by  two  oxen,  which  are  kept  continually  at  labour. 
From  the  hexagon  bafon  runs  a pretty  wide  channel,  which  has 
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communication  with  the  aquedudl  conveying  the  water  over  three 
hundred  and  twenty  very  high  arches  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  a very  fpacious  refervoir,  kept  always 
full  of  water,  from  a fubterraneous  communication  which  it  has 
with  the  river;  hence  the  water,  which  fills  the  upper  bafon,  is  drawn 
up  by  the  fix  wheels  ; thefe  keep  in  a continual  circular  motion 
a double  row  of  earthen  jars,  fattened  to  a very  long  rope,  fo  that 
as  one  row  of  jars  comes  up  full  to  difcharge  themfelves  one  by 
one  into  the  bafon,  the  other  at  the  fame  time  defcends  for  a frefh 
replenifhment.  In  the  fame  manner  all  the  houfes  bordering  upon 
the  Ghaliz  are  fupplied  with  water,  and  it  is  by  this  contrivance 
raifed  in  Jofeph’s  Well.  The  hexagon  bafon  is  fupported  under 
its  centre  by  a fingle  column  of  a prodigious  thicknefs,  the  bafe  of 
which  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  refervoir  beneath.  The  outfide 
walls  of  the  tower  are  of  a very  tolerable  ftrudture,  compofed  of 
large  fquare  ftones  well  polifhed  and  cemented  together.  They  are 
alfo  adorned  with  a great  many  infcriptions  in  Arabic  charadters, 
which,  though  I ufed  my  utmoft  endeavours,  I could  not  meet 
with  any  one  capable  of  explaining.  There  are  conftantly  fixty 
oxen  fet  apart  and  maintained  by  the  public  for  the  working  of  this 
machine.  In  the  time  of  infurredtions  (which  in  Grand  Cairo  are 
very  frequent)  the  difcohtented  party  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  tower,  and  put  a flop  to  the  work  of  the  oxen,  or  elfe  break 
down  a part  of  the  aquedudt,  by  which  means  the  cattle  becomes 
deftitute  of  water,  and  the  pacha  is  obliged  to  furrender,  and  fub- 
fcribe  to  fuch  terms  as  the  feditious  populace  think  fit  to  impofe. 
Not  far  from  this  tower  are  the  public  magazines  of  corn,  vulgarly 
called  the  granaries  of  Jofeph ; they  are  compofed  of  feven  walled 
fquares,  in  breadth  thirty- fiv^  yards,  and  fix  deep,  wholly  expofed 
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to  the  air,  notwithftanding  they  be  full  of  the  very  beft  of  corn.  Cairo. 
Four  of  thefe  fquares  are  fet  apart  for  the  provifion  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  Mecca,  and  the  remaining  three  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrifon  of 'Grand  Cairo.  The  fouthern  part  of  Old  Cairo  is 
for  the  moft  part  inhabited  by  Chriftians,  who  retire  from  the  me- 
tropolis that  they  may  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  ill-ufage  and  infolence 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  place  of  their  habitation  is  walled  in,  and 
pretends  to  derive  its  original  from  'Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  in  that 
fame  fituation  eredted  a temple  in  honour  of  fire  ; whence  the  whole 
diftridt  is  to  this  day  called  Quefter  El  Chama,  or  the  Caftle  of  the 
Illumination.  The  coptes  have  here  a church  known  under  the 
name  of  Our  Lady  of  Babylon;  and  there  is  one  frequented  by  thofe 
of  the  Greek  rite,  dedicated  to  St.  George.  The  coptes  have  alfo 
another  church  confecrated  to  St.  Sergius ; under  which  is  a cavern, 
whither  they  aflure  us  the  Holy  Family  fled  for  refuge  from  the 
perfecution  of  Herod.  Near  this  laft  is  a convent  of  Roman 
Catholic  monks,  who  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Land,  being  difpatched  from  Jerufalem  over  moft  parts 
of  iEgypt  to  propagate  the  true  belief.  It  would  be  injuftice 
amongft  other  religious  orders  to  omit  the  dervifes,  or  Mahometan 
monks,  who  have  here  a pleafant  convent,  fituated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Of  thefe  dervifes  there  are  two  orders,  the  firft  called 
Mevlehani,  and  the  fecond  Bedtafli ; the  latter  of  thefe  inhabit 
the  convent  at  Old  Cairo.  Their  inftitution,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  order  of  janiflaries,  was  owen  to  Hagi  Bedtas,  a Perfian ; 
who,  as  he  was  a fanatic,  was  efteemed  by  the  Turks  as  an  holy 
man.  His  followers,  though  in  their  way  of  life  they  afiedt  a great 
deal  of  aufterity,  pretending  to  a fandtity  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
mufulmen,  are  very  little  efteemed  by  the  Mahometans;  who  look 
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upon  them  as  vagabonds  and  wretches,  wholly  ufelefs  to  fociety, 
and  burdens  to  the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation,  whofe  charity  is 
their  only  fupport.  The  janiflaries,  however,  hold  them  in  great 
efteem  upon  account  of  their  common  inftitutor,  and  in  all  their 
expeditions  are  accompanied  by  a confiderable  number  of  thefe 
dervifes,  who  entertain  them  with  the  recital  of  certain  enthufiaftic 
fongs,  called  gafel,  in  commemoration  of  their  founder,  whom  they 
do  not  fcruple  to  place  in  a rank,  little  beneath  their  prophet. 
Thofe  of  the  order  of  Mevlehani  are  in  much  greater  number 
throughout  the  Turkifh  empire  than  thofe  already  mentioned. 
Their  inftitutor  was  Haziretti  Mevlena,  one  of  the  royal  family, 
who  reigned  over  the  province  of  Caramania.  Thefe  are  held  in 
greater  efteem  than  the  Bedtaflis,  whom  they  alfo  far  outdo  in  point 
of  riches,  being  in  pofleffion  of  feveral  valuable  endowments  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Their  drefs  differs  from  thofe 
of  the  other  order  only  in  one  very  minute  article,  which  is  a 
hexagon  ftone,  which  they  wear  in  the  middle  of  their  girdle. 
Their  habit  is  always  of  a light  afh  colour  ; inftead  of  a turban  they 
wear  a cap  of  a conic  figure ; which,  if  the  perfon  be  an  emir, 
is  covered  with  green  gaufe;  if  a ftmple  mufulman,  it  remains 
quite  plain.  The  Mevlehanis  acknowledge  for  their  chief  the  Segh 
Effendi,  whofe  office  is  hereditary.  The  place  of  his  refidence  is  at 
the  city  of  Cogni,  the  capital  of  Caramania.  It  is  he  who  difpofes 
of  the  revenues  of  the  order,  eftablilhes  fuperiors  over  the  different 
convents,  and  punifhes  fuch  of  his  dependants,  as  by  the  loofenefs 
of  their  principles  are  a fcandal  to  the  order.  The  dervifes  affedfc 
much  aufterity  in  their  manners,  and  pretend  to  lead  their  lives 
without  any  fort  of  attachment  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  wholly 
wrapt  up  in  meditation  upon  the  miraculous  works  of  the  divinity. 
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Though  their  belief  agrees  in  every  particular  with  the  ftridteft  rules 
of  Mahometifm,  yet  their  prayers  are  performed  in  a very  different 
manner  from  thofe  of  other  mufulmen.  To  each  convent  is  belong- 
ing a private  mofque,  in  which,  every  Tuefday  and  Thurfday,  they 
offer  up  their  oraifons,  attended  with  many  enthufiaftic  ceremonies, 
to  which  they  admit,  as  fpedfators,  both  men  and  women,  even  of 
different  religions.  Their  mofques  are  always  of  a circular  figure, 
round  which  are  feated,  upon  the  ground,  at  equal  diftances,  twenty 
and  fometimes  thirty  dervifes.  The  ceremony  begins  with  a fer- 
mon,  which  ufually  lafts  about  an  hour  and  half.  Then  the  der- 
vifes rife  from  their  feats,  and  going  up  one  by  one  to  the  place 
where  the  fuperior  of  the  convent  ftands,  make  him  a very  low 
bow,  and  immediately  begin  to  turn  round  upon  their  heel  with 
furprifing  agility  and  fwiftnefs.  There  are  conftantly  twelve  per- 
formers, who  are  fo  expert  as  to  keep  two  motions  at  the  fame  time, 
the  one  in  turning  upon  their  own  heels,  and  the  other  round  the 
room,  without  ever  being  in  one  another’s  way,  or  fo  much  as  one 
man’s  moving  out  of  his  proper  place.  This  exercife  continues 
above  an  hour  to  the  found  of  a tabor,  and  an  inftrument  fome- 
thing  like  a German  flute,  the  notes  of  which  are  by  no  means 
harfh  or  unharmonious,  though  wild  and  irregular.  When  at  a 
fign  from  the  fuperior  the  mufic  ceafes,  they  all  flop  in  an  inftant, 
and  remain  motionlefs  in  the  fpot  of  ground  where  they  at  that, 
time  happen  to  be.  They  are  fo  accuftomed  to  this  work,  as  never 
to  be  troubled  with  the  leaft  giddinefs,  though  it  is  fo  hard  labour 
that  it  immediately  puts  them  into  the  deepeft  fweat,  fatiguing 
them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  are  feldom  able  to  go  out  of  the 
jnofque  without  the  afliftance  of  their  companions.  In  other  con- 
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vents  they  exprefs  their  devotion  by  ftriking  their  bodies  and  breafts 
with  great  violence,  uttering  ftrange  cries  and  bowlings,  bearing  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  vioces  of  beads  than  of  human  creatures. 
They  generally,  before  they  begin  thefe  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
which  they  think  very  agreeable  to  the  Deity,  fwallow  a large 
quantity  of  opium,  which  fills  them  with  a fort  of  enthufiafm,  and 
renders  them  in  a manner  infenfible  of  pain.  The  chief  convent  of 
the  Mevlehanis  is  in  Cogni,  where  is  alfo  the  tomb  of  their  infti- 
tutor,  to  which  they  pay  very  great  veneration.  At  the  fouthernmoft 
point  of  the  ifland,  oppofite  Old  Cairo,  is  a large  fquare  building, 
called  Michias.  Contiguous  to  this  building  is  a pretty  fpacious 
round  tower,  erected  purpofely  for  the  meafurement  of  the  Nile. 
The  tower  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a well,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  exactly  even  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  which  it  has  a com- 
munication both  to  let  the  water  in  and  out ; fo  that  what  fills  the 
well  of  the  tower  is  always  the  real  height  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tower  is  ereCted  a white  marble  column,  which  is 
divided  by  lines  marking  the  cubits  and  inches.  The  capital  of 
this  column  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,,  but  the  pillar  itfelf  is  not 
regular,  being  of  an  octagon  figure.  From  this  place  the  crier, 
who  publishes  the  daily  increafe  of  the  Nile,  receives  his  inform- 
ation. Inferted  in  the  wall  of  the  tower  fronting  the  column  is  a 
pretty  long  in&ription  in  Coptic  characters,  which  probably  men- 
tions the  name  of  the  perfon  who  founded  the  Nichias,  and  the 
age  he  lived  in ; but  I could  not  find  any  body  to  give  me  the 
explanation.  Near  this  tower  is  a place,  where  the  tower  forms  an 
eddy,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  affure  us,  that  Mofes 
was  taken  up  from  among  the  reeds  by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah; 
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but  what  authority  they  have  for  this  aflertion  I will  not  pretend  to  Cairo. 
determine. 

From  Old  Cairo  we  crofted  the  Nile,  difembarking  at  a final! 
village  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river.  This  village  is  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  Giefa,  and  the  Pyramids,  about  fix  Pv a. ami-os. 
miles  diftant,  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  the  name  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Giefa.  Thefe  immenfe  ftrudfures,  which  were  ranked 
among  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  are  fituated  upon  the  verge 
of  the  Libyan  deferts,  about  eight  miles  from  Grand  Cairo ; which  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  to  the  weftward  of  the  Nile; 
the  inundations  of  that  river  never  reaching  farther  on  the  African 
fide  than  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  great  pyramid.  The 
antiquity  of  thefe  vaft  maffes  of  building  is  fo  very  remote,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  by  whom  or  at  what  time  they  were  eredted. 
Heredotus,  who  lived  four  hundred  years  after  Homer,  mentions 
their  foundation  by  Cheops  king  of  iEgypt,  as  a thing  very  uncer- 
tain, having  no  other  authority  for  his  affertion  than  the  tradition  of 
the  ./Egyptians;  which  account,  as  it  is  plainly  mixed  with  fome 
abfurdities  and  evident  falfities,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
on.  If  then  in  his  days  the  origin  of  the  Pyramids  was  fo  great 
an  uncertainty,  it  thence  appears,  that  their  antiquity  mull  have 
been  of  fo  high  a date,  that  the  truth  of  their  foundation  was 
loft  by  a long  feries  of  years,  and  buried  in  the  obfcurity  of  the 
age,  whence  they  traced  their  original.  Pliny  agrees,  that  the 
authors  of  thefe  works  were  abfolutely  unknown,  and  attributes 
it  to  a judgment  inflidted  upon  them  on  account  of  their  folly 
and  vanity. 
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, “ Inter  eos  non  conftat  a quibus  fuftae  fint,  juftiffimo  cafu  oblitertis* 

“ tantse  vanitatis  auctoribus*.”  Plin.  L.  xvi.  c.  i2„ 

The  moft  received  opinion,  which  is  collected  chiefly  from 
Herodotus,  is,  that  the  firft  was  built  by  an  ancient  king  of  ./Egypt* 
named  Cheops,  and  the  fecond  by  Chephrenes  his  fucceflor.  But 
whoever  was  the  real  founder,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  a very 
remote  antiquity,  being  at  lead  three  thoufand  years  old,  and  yet 
through  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages  they  remain  at  this  day  in  their 
entire  perfection,  excepting  fome  flight  injuries,  which  they  have 
buffered  from  the  hand  of  time.  The  largeft  pyramid  has  given  a 
matter  for  difpute  among  the  authors,  who  have  written  upon  that 
fubjeCt,  whether  it  was  ever  finilhed,  or  left  imperfect  by  the 
inability  of  the  founder  to  fupport  the  expence  of  bringing  fuch  a 
vaft  work  to  perfection.  The  proofs  they  chiefly  infift  on  are,  its 
being  open,  the  jfuperficies  being  wanted,  as  alfo  about  twenty  feet 
on  the  top  of  it,  fince  it  does  not  terminate  in  a point,  but  in  a 
fquare  of  fixteen  feet.  Herodotus,  however,  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  falfi.ty  of  fuch  an  aflertion,  informs  us,  that  this 
pyramid  was  in  his  time  entirely  finifhed,  and  covered  with  very 
beautiful  white  (tones,  which  rendered  the  furface  a plane,  each 
(lone  being  thirty  feet  long.  He  farther  aflures  us,  that  there  was 
engraven  upon  the  pyramid,  in  .Egyptian  characters,  the  fum  whicE 
was  expended  in  garlic. and  onions  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  people. 

who 


• It  is  not  determined  among  them  by  whom  thofe  immenfe  ftru&ures  (the  Pyramids) 
“ were  erefled  ; the  authors  of  fo  great  vanity  being  moft  juftly  blotted  out  from  the. 
‘“'memory  of  man.” 
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who  laboured  in  the  building  of  it,  which  amounted  to  one  thoufand  Pyramids. 
fix  hundred  talents*  The  bafe  of  this  immenfe  ftruCture  forms  an 
exaCt  fquare,  and  the  four  fides  as  many  equilateral  triangles.  The 
fquare  of  the  bafe  is  of  fix  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet,  and  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  pyramid  five  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
door  or  entrance  into  it  is  on  the  north  fide  (the  four  fides  being 
exactly  oppofite  to  the  four  principal  winds)  forty-fix  feet  higher 
than  the  bafe,  notwithftanding  which,  upon  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  fand  accumulated  by  the  violent  gufts  of  wind,  which 
are  frequent  in  the  deferts  of  Libya,  you  may  mount  up  to  the 
entrance  either  on-  foot  or  on  horfeback.  The  outfide  of  the 
pyramid  is  afcended  by  two  hundred  and  eight  fteps,  which  bring 
you  to  the  fummit}  the  entrance  is  a fquare  of  three  feet,  fix  inches, 
through  which  you  defcend  by  a pretty  eafy  declivity,  for  the  fpace  of 
feventy-fix  feet,  when  you  find  the  paffage  feemingly  flopped  up. 

The  fquare  canal  is  indeed  filled  at  the  end  by  the  defign  of  the 
bitilder,  whofe  intention  it  was,  that  his  corpfe  fhould  remain  free 
from  the  infults  and  impiety  of  future  ages.  He,  to  this  end,  not 
only  ordered  the  door  to  be  carefully  flopped  up  after  his  death, 
but  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  all  curious  perfons,  who  might  be 
daring  enough'  to  defpife  the  firft  difficulties,  he  gave  directions  alfo 
that  as  foon  as  ever  his  body  was  repofited  in  the  place  prepared  for 
its  reception,  the  end  of  the  firft  defcent  fhould  be  clofed  with  the 
utmoft  ftrength,  hoping  that  they  might  be  deterred  by  this  new 
obftacle  from  penetrating  any  farther.  All  his  precautions,  how-- 
ever,  were  ineffectual,  fince  the  fovereign  (for  fuch  a one  he  muft 
be  who  was  capable  of  carrying  on  fo  great  a work)  who  opened 
this  pyramid,  not  daunted  at  the  new  oppofition  he  met  with,  after 
he  had  with  immenfe.  labour  and  coft  difcovered  his  firft  entrance* 

profecuted  i 
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Pyramids,  profecuted  his  defign,  and  broke  through  this  fecond  barrier,  after 
which  he  found  nothing  more  to  flop  his  paffage.  Whatever  trea- 
fures  he  met  with  enclofed  within  the  bowels  of  the  pyramid,  or  who 
this  fovereign  was,  is  abfolutely  uncertain.  The  Arabian  writers, 
indeed,  mention  feveral  ridiculous  ftories  concerning  it,  but  they 
are  too  full  of  abfurdities  to  deferve  notice.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
partition,  which  flops  the  paffage,  is  a fmall  hole,  juft  big  enough 
for  a middle- fized  man  to  creep  through  upon  his  belly,  not  with- 
out fome  pain  and  difficulty:  in  this  manner  you  writhe  yourfelf 
along  like  a ferpent,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  feet,  after  which  you 
come  into  a breathing-place,  where  you  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
being  able  to  ftand  upright,  and  in  that  manner  repofe  yourfelf 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  entrance.  Hence  you  difcover  another 
paffage  oppofite  the  defcent,  and  running  along  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, which  is  from  north  to  fouth.  This  paffage  is  flopped  up  by 
an  huge  ftone,  which  you  mount  over  with  no  difficulty,  and 
afcend  up  the  canal,  which  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  defcent, 
only  that  it  is  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  the  declivity  being  in  the 
fame  degree  as  that  of  the  defcent.  Being  arrived  at  the  end  of  this 
afcent  you  enter  into  another  paffage  running  to  the  fouthward 
horizontally,  of  the  fame  height  and  breadth  as  the  two  former 
ones,  and  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet.  At  the 
entrance  into  this  paffage,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a well  of  an  im- 
menfe  depth,  not  running  down  in  a diredt  line,  but  forming  the 

following  figure : ^fj  The  firft  depth  of  this  well  is  feventy-fix  feet, 
li 

and  the  fecond  one  hundred  and  twenty:  after  which  it  is  found  to 
be  full  of  fand  and  rubbifh.  When  you  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  pailage,  you  enter  a room  eighteen  feet  long  and  fixteen 

broad, 
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broad,  the  roof  of  which,  in  the  centre,  terminates  in  an  acute  ang^. 
The  walls,  till  the  falling  in  of  the  two  Tides  of  the  "angle,  are  thirteen 
feet  in  height.  Near  the  entrance  into  the  room,  on  the  left  hand, 
is  a fort  of  niche,  in  which  probably  the  body  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  pyramid  was  placed  upright  againfl:  the  wall,  according 
to  the  moft  ufual  cuftom  of  jEgypt : 

“ JEgyptia  Tellus 

“ Claudit  odorato  poll  funus  ftantia  faxo 

<f  Corpora*.”  Sil. -leal.  L.  xiii. 

The  walls  of  this  chamber  (as  indeed  the  whole  infide  of  the 
pyramid,  excepting  the  firfl:  defeent,  which  is  of  a fort  of  white 
marble,)  are  of  very  fine  granite,  polifhed  with  the  utmoft  nicety. 
Returning  by  the  fame  paffage  which  brought  you  from  the  deep 
well,  you  afeend,  for  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  by 
a paffage  of  fix  feet  four  inches  broad,  and  about  thirty  in  height. 
This  canal  is  not  of  fo  eafy  a declivity  as  the  former,  though  it  runs 
ftill  in  the  fame  direction  due  fouth.  At  the  end  of  this  afeent  you 
meet  with  another  fquare  paffage  four  feet  broad,  and  twenty-three 
long,  which  carries  you  in  an  horizontal  line  into  another  chamber 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-fix  long.  Its  height,  which  is  the 
fame  as  its  breadth,  is  terminated  by  a flat  roof,  compofed  of  feven 
vaff;  pieces- of  granite.  At  one  end  of  this  chamber  is  a ftone  cheft,, 

or 


*'  “ Atgypt  enclos’d  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 

“ Soon  as  the  riles  of  burial  were  perform’d, 

“ In  upright  pollute  plac’d  with  perfum’d done.’'’ 
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. or  coffin,  feven  feet  long,  and  three  broad,  including  the  fubftancc 
cf  the  ftone,  it  is  in  depth  three  feet,  and  is  formed  of  one  piece  of 
granite;  which,  when  ftruck,  gives  a found  exactly  like  a bell.  The 
lid  of  this  coffin,  which  was  probably  another  flat  piece  of  granite, 
is  no  where  to  be  found,  though  the  places  are  plainly  to  be 
difcovered  on  the  top  of  the  cheft,  where  it  had  anciently  been 
fixed.  The  cheft  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  but  near 
one  of  the  corners,  five  feet  diftant  from  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
th.e  fame  from  one  of  the  fides.  This  coffin  in  all  probability  con- 
tained the  body  of  the  founder,  fince,  in  my  opinion,  it  can  have 
ferved  no  other  ufe,  than  what  is  ufually  afcribed  to  it,  the  very 
meafurements  pointing  out  that  it  was  defigned  for  the  receptacle 
of  a human  corpfe.  The  outfide  of  this  pyramid  is  of  a rough  ftone 
of  very  little  beauty,  which  is  given  as  another  proof  of  its  having 
been  never  finifhed.  Mr.  Maillet,  who  with  great  reafon  contradicts 
this  aflertion,.xuns  into  a contrary  miftake,  afluring  us,  that  it  was 
not  only  entirely  finifhed,  (of  which  indeed  he  gives  very  good 
proofs,)  but  that  it  was  covered  with  a fuperficies  of  white  marble. 
This,  however,  is  plainly  contradicted  by  Herodotus,  who  fays, 
that  the  leaft  pyramid  was  by  no  means  inferior  in  value  to  the 
others ; fince,  if  it  was  exceeded  in  fize,  it  as  much  furpaffied  them 
in  the  precioufhefs  of  the # materials  of  which  it  was  built;  and  we 
know,  not  only  from  the  .teftimony  of  the  fame  author,  but  from 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  pyramid,  it  was  built  only  of  granite. 
Now  if  the  great  pyramid  had  been  covered  with  white  marble,  it 
would  have  been  far  fuperior  to  the  other  on  account  of  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  materials,  which  in  iEgypt  would  have  been  of  an  im- 
menfely  greater  value  than  granite,  the  product  of  the  country, 
.always  found  at  a very  inconfiderable  cxpence  in  proportion  to 
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the  other,  which  was  to  be  brought  from  a very  great  diftance.  PyRAMIDS: 

The  fecond  pyramid,  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by 

Chephrenes,  is  fituated  about  one  hundred  yards  diftant  from  that 

of  Cheops.  The  fuperficies  of  this  pyramid,  which  is  of  a very 

beautiful  white  ftone,  is  entire  from,  the  top  about  one  quarter  of 

the  way  down,  compofing  for  that  fpace  a plain  furface,  which 

was  undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the  great  pyramid  when  it  was 

in  its  entire  perfection.  It  is  in  height  little  or  nothing  inferior  to 

-the  former,  though  its  bafis  is  not  near  of  fo  great  a fquare.  The 

entrance  of  this  is  open  on  the  north  fide,  whence  you  go  into  a 

palfage  running  down  in  a declivity  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 

other  pyramid.  After  you  have  defcended  for  a pretty  confiderable 

fpace,  you  find  the  palfage  entirely  flopped  up.  In  all  probability 

the  perfon  who  opened  the  firft  pyramid  made  an  attempt  afterwards 

upon  this ; but,  finding  the  fame  difficulties  prefent  themfelves  as 

before,  chofe  to  drop  his  undertaking,  having  poffibly  found  that. 

the  difcoveries  he  had  already  made  did  not  anfwer  the  labour  and 

coft  he  had  been  at,  nor  give  a fufficient  fatisfa&ion  to  his  curiofity. 

The  pyramid  is  fituated,  like  the  other,  upon  a rock;  into  which 
are  hewn  feveral  chambers  with  horizontal  niches  in  them,  which 
were  undoubtedly  heretofore  made  ufe  of  as  burial-places,  though 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  bodies  inclofed  in  them.  On  the  top  of 
this  rock  are  part  of  the  walls  of  a temple  with  many  hieroglyphic 
characters  engraved  on  the  fides.  The  doors  alfo  of  the  chambers 
beneath  are  mod  of  them  adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  At  an 
equal  diftance  from  this  pyramid  is  a third,  which  is  not  half  fo 
large  as  the  fecond.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Mycerinus, 
an  ancient  king  of  iEgypt ; though  fome  attribute  it  to  the  harlot 
Rhodope,  and  others  to  the  daughter  of  Cheops.  This  is  the  fame 
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Pyramids,  which  is  mentioned,  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  covered  with 
granite,  rnoft  of  which  is  fallen  down,  and  is  to  be  feen  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  pyramid ; though  many  of  the  (tones  are  (till  remaining 
in  their  right  places.  The  entrance  of  this  pyramid  has  been  never 
yet  difcovered,  though  it  is  without  doubt  to  be  found  on  the  north 
fide,  the  openings  of  all  the  others  being  on  that  part.  Befides 
thefe,  which  are  the  three  principal  pyramids  /liLpiefa,  there  are 
feveral  other  fmall  ones,  fome  of  which  are  almoft  gone  to  ruin, 
others  pretty  entire,  and  fome,  which  appear  to  have  been  never 
finiflied.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  great  pyramid  is 
remaining  a fphynx  of  an  immenfe  fize,  being  from  the  (houlders  to 
the  top  of  the  head  twenty-fix  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  fphynx* 
which  is  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  is  almoft  wholly  covered  with 
fand,  nothing  of  it  appearing  above  ground  except  the  fpine  of  the 
back,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a round  hole  about  two  feet  wide* 
but  of  a very  inconfiderable  depth.  The  head  is  made  of  feveral 
different  (tones,  and  the  face  painted  red  in  many  places.  The 
nofe  and  mouth  have  been  purpofely  disfigured  by  the  Arabs,  the 
reft  remaining  very  entire.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a deep  well, 
which  being  conftantly  filled  with  fand,  has  never  been  fathomed. 
Many  people  are  of  opinion,  that  from  this  hole  there  is  a com- 
munication with  the  well  in  the  great  pyramid,  which  notion  feems 
to  have  no  better  foundation  for  its  fupport  than  the  commoa 
vanity  of  travellers,  who  think  themfelves  obliged  to  account  for 
every  thing  extraordinary  j and  are  willing  to  give  into  the 
marvellous,  rather  than  allow  any^  thing  to  furpafs  their  com- 
prehenfton. 

Having  remained  two  days  in  a miferable  village,  about  a mile 
and  half  diftant  from  the  pyramids,  that  we  might  have  leifure  to 
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liiake  what  obfervations  were  necefiary  upon  thefe  wonders  of  the 
world,  we  fet  out  for  the  village  of  Sahara,  about  ten  miles  farther, 
continuing  along  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  defert.  Our  efcort  was 
compofed  of  about  forty  Arabs,  commanded  by  a Sheik,  fome  on 
foot  and  others  on  horfeback,  all  armed  with  lances,  together  with 
three  janiflaries,  who  came  with  us  from  Cairo,  and,  with  our 
own  company,  formed  a body  of  about  fifty  men.  Arriving  at 
Sakara  the  night  after  our  departure,  the  next  morning  we  fet  out 
on  horfeback,  attended  by  a frefh  efcort  of  Arabs,  to  vifit  the 
pyramids,  which  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  the  name  of 
the  Pyramids  of  Sakara,  fo  called  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
village.  Among  thefe  pyramids,  about  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
there  are  three  which  are  confiderable  for  the  fize,  and  for  being 
all  of  them  of  a different  ftrudture.  They  are  indeed  lefs  than  thofe 
of  Giefa,  but  having  each  their  particularities  are  extremely  capable 
of  anfwering  a ftranger’s  curiofity.  The  pyramid  which  is  at  the 
greateft  diftance  fouth  from  Sakara  is  every  way  bigger  than  the 
fmalleft  one  of  Giefa.  The  declivity  in  the  ftruCture  of  this 
pyramid  near  half  way  up  is  almoft  a perpendicular,  after  which  it 
falls  in,  and  terminates  in  a point  like  the  reft.  The  entrance  of  this 
pyramid  has  never  been  found,  though  I obferved  on  the  north  fide, 
about  a third  of  its  height,  a fmall  fquare  hole,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  beginning  of  the  defcent:  it  was,  however,  impoffible  for  me  to 
fatisfy  my  curiofity  in  that  point,  the  form  of  the  building  render- 
ing the  afcent  abfolutely  impracticable.  Returning  again  to  the 
north,  about  half  a mile  hence  is  another  pyramid,  which  for  fize, 
and  every  thing  elfe,  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  of 
Sakara.  Though  it  wants  much  of  the  height  of  the  great  pyramid 
of  Giefa,  yet  the  fquare  of  the  bafe  is  very  little  inferior  to  it,  being 
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s-  fix  hundred  and  forty  feet,  whereas  the  other  is  no  more  than  fix 
hundred  and  eighty-two.  It  is  built  in  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of 
Giefa,  and  as  the  fuperficies  of  it  is  wanted,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  mount  to  the  top  of  it,  which  terminates  almoft  in  a point.  The 
,door  by  which  you  enter  into  this  pyramid  is  like  the  others  on 
the  north  fide,  about  quarter  of  the  way  up.  Hence  you  defcend  by 
a pretty  fteep  declivity  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  feet, 
through  a paffage  of  three  feet  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  four  in 
height.  After  this  you  find  the  defcent  feemingly  flopped  up,  but 
creeping  through  a fmall  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrier,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Giefa,  after  a good  deal  of 
difficulty  you  enter  into  an  horizontal  paflage  three  feet  broad  and 
ten  high,  through  which  you  come  to  a room  thirty  feet  long  and  fif- 
teen broad ; the  roof  of  it  terminates  in  the  centre  in  an  acute  angle. 
Hence  you  enter  into  another  horizontal  palfage  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions  as  the  former  one,  leading  you  into  a chamber  of  a very  great 
height,  the  roof  of  which  is  in  the  fame  form  as  that  already  men- 
tioned. The  length  of  this  room  is  twenty-four  feet,  exadtly 
double  the  breadth.  At  the  fouthermofl  end  of  the  chamber,  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  twenty-feven  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a fmall 
fquare  door-place,  which  for  want  of  ladders  we  could  not  arrive  at. 
In  the  two  rooms,  which  we  had  already  vifited,  we  could  not 
difcover  any  figns  of  coffins,  or  other  receptacles  for  the  dead.; 
they  have  probably  been  removed  upon  the  opening  of  the 
pyramid.  About  half  a mile  diftant  is-  part  of  an  unfiniffied 
pyramid,  railed'  from  the  ground  only  fixty  feet.  It  was,  I be- 
lieve, defigned  to  have  been  of  the  form  of  the  firft  pyramid  of 
Sakara,  the  declivity  being  fo  fteep  as  to  make  it  appear  almoft  a 
perpendicular.  The  Arabs  call  it  Maftaba,  or  the  place  of  exercife 


for. 
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for  the  bow,  to  which  life  they  may  poffibly  have  employed  it,  the  Pyk. 
top  being  a large  fquare,  very  proper  for  that  purpofe.  About  two 
miles  and  a half  hence  is  the  Field  of  the  Mummies,  where  among 
feveral  fmall  pyramids  is  one  of  a pretty  confiderable  frze,  and  a 
very  particular  form.  It  is  formed  of  five  fquares,  placed  one  upon 
another,  and  diminifhing  gradually  by  equal  divifions:  the  entrance 
remains  fall  undifcovered,  and  the  ftru&ure  very  little  damaged 
by  the  injuries  of  time.  Such  are  the  pyramids  of  iEgypt,  which 
in  all  ages  have  been  reckoned  among  the  greateft  curiofities  exift- 
rng,  and  at  prefent  remain  as  monuments  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  thofe  monarchs,  to  whom  they  were  intended  as  lepulchres.  A 
late  countryman  of  ours  has  given  himfelf  a great  deal  of  trouble  to 
prove,  that  they  were  defigned  for  other  ufes  than  that  of  being 
receptacles  for  the  dead.  This  hypothefis  appears  to  me  extremely 
abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  I muff  own,  that  if  I had  found  lefs 
probability  of  their  having  been  fepulchres,  either  from  their  form 
or  fituation,  both  which  entirely  agree  with  the  received  opinion, 

I fhould  have  contented  myfelf  with  the  teftimonies  of  all  ancient 
writers,  who  unanimoufly  agree,  that  they  wrere  erefled  in  order 
to  contain  the  allies  of  the  deceafed  kings  of  iEgypt.  The  authors 
of  antiquity  indeed  differ  very  widely  from  one  another  in  their 
account  of  the  founders  of  the  pyramids,  but  I believe  this  writer 
will  have  difficulty  to  quote  any  paffage,  which  will  prove  the 
great  pyramid  to  have  been  ere&ed  for  a temple,  or  that  the  ftone 
coffin  feven  feet  long  and  three  broad  was  concerned  in  the  myftical 
worfiiip  of  Ofiris,  or  ferved  for  one  of  the  facred  criefcs,  wherein 
either  the  images  of  their  deities  or  their  facred  veftments  and 
utenfils  were  repofited ; or  elfe  that  it  might  have  been  a cifiern, 
which  contained  the  holy  water  made  ufe  of  in  their  ceremonies. 

6 Thefe 
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Thefe  folutions  appear  to  me  purely  chimerical,  invented  pur- 
pofely  to  fupport  an  opinion,  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  being  new.  I am  not  ignorant  that  there  is  a paflage  in  Pliny, 
which  feems  at  firft  fight  to  make  fome  doubt  of  their  having  been 
built  for  fepulchres.  But  upon  confideration,  it  is  very  plain, 
that  what  that  author  aflerts  does  by  no  means  deny  the  pyramids 
to  have  ferved  as  tombs  for  the  kings  of  ./Egypt ; fince  he  only 
informs  us,  that  the  fovereigns  who  ere&ed  them  had  a farther 
defign  than  that  of  flattering  their  own  vanity,  and  perpetuating 
their  memories  by  thefe  prodigious  ftru&ures,  which  was  that  of 
keeping  an  idle  people  in  employment. 


“ Pyramides  regum  pecunise  otiofa,  ac  ftulta  oftentatio:  quippe  cum 
4<  faciendi  eas  caufa  a plerifque  tradatur,  ne  pecuniam  fuccefioribus  aut 
<c  asmulis  infidiantibus  prasberent  aut  ne  plebs  efiet  otiofa*.” 

Plin.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 


It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  ancient  authors  who  fpeak 
peremptorily  of  the  pyramids  as  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  ./Egypt; 
for  which  reafon  I will  bring  only  two  authorities;  the  one  of 
Strabo,  becaufe  he  defcribes  the  pyramids  of  Giefa  exa&ly  in  the 
fame  condition  and  lituation  as  they  are  now  to  be  found.  The 
other  two  paflages  are  taken  from  Lucan,  who  having  the  chara&er 

of 


* 44  The  pyramids  of  the  kings  muff  be  confidered  as  an  idle  and  foolilh  oftentation  of 
“ wealth:  fince  the  reafon  affigned  by  moft  for  their  ere&ion  was,  that  they  might  not 
44  leave  their  riches  to  their  fucceflors  or  infidious  rivals;  or  that  the  common  people 
“ might  not  be  unemployed.” 
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of  paying  a greater  regard  to  truth  than  poets  generally  do,  feemed  P 
to  me  the  more  proper  to  be  quoted  upon  this  occalion : 


TeTfjtxKOVTOi  Se  uno  rvjg  iroXsug  g-ocllcnq  i TgotreXSovri  o^ivvj  Tig  otpgvg.eg'iv* 
(fi  y ttoXXoIi  plv  n vgctftlSeg  ii<r\  Tcttyoi  tuv  BoitnXeuv* 

Strab.  L.  xviL 


tc  * 


*c  Cum  Ptolemseorum  manes,  feriemque  pudendam 
<c  Pyramides  claudant,  indignaque  maufolea  f.” 

Luc.  L.  viii.  1.  696. 

tc  Non  mihi  pyramidum  tumulis  evulfus  Amafis, 

* Atque  alii  reges  Nilo  torrente  natabunt  J ?” 

Luc.  L.  ix.  1.  155. 

But  fuppofing  the  defign,  for  which  the  pyramids  were  ere&ed, 
had  been  mentioned  by  none  of  the  ancient  authors,  yet  to  me, 
their  form  and  fituation  would  have  been  fufficient  proofs  of  their 
having  ferved  as  fepulchral  monuments,  and  not  as  temples,  or  any 
other  fuch  facred  ufes.  It  is  molt  probable,  that  the  great  pyramid 

of 


* “ Forty  ftadia  from  the  city  is  a rifing  ground,  on  which  are  many  pyramids,  the 
M burial-places  of  the  kings.” 

+ “ Can  A£gypt  fuch  ftupendous  fabrics  build  ; 

<f  Can  her  wide  plains  with  pyramids  be  fill’d  ; 

“ Canft  thou,  beneath  fuch  monumental  pride, 

K Thy  worthlefs  Ptolomaean  fathers  hide  ?”  Rowe. 

t “ From  his  proud  pyramid  Amafis  torn, 

“ With  his  long  dynafties  my  rage  (ball  mourn, 
u And  floating  down  their  muddy  Nile  be  borne,” 


Rowe. 
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Pyramids,  of  Giefa,  had  it  been  defigned  for  a.  temple,  would  have  contained 
v~~  at  leaft  fome  fpacious  chamber  within,  anfvverable  to,  its  outward 
magnificence;  inftead  of  which  you  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, only  two  fmall  rooms,  the  one  over  the  other,  in  the  uppermoft 
of  which  is  (landing  a flone  coffin,  unlefs  you  choofe  to  attribute  it  to 
fome  of  the  above  mentioned  ufes.  Befides  allowing  that  this  chefl, 
feven  feet  long  and  three  broad,  might  have  been  made  ufe  of  as  a 
repofitory  for  the  facred  veftments,  and  other  utenfils  of  worffiip ; 
yet  does  it  appear  likely  that  the  prieils,  who  were  affiftants  in  thefe 
facred  rites,  would  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  render  their  return 
to  the  light  impracticable,  as  to  build  a barrier  compofed  of  a vaft 
mafs,  forever  fo  ffiut  up  the  entrance?  For  to  mofl  other  writers 
befides  this  author  it  feems  plain,  that  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paflage  has  been  opened  by  force;  fmce  they  undoubtedly  have  all 
of  them  very  judicioufly  confidered,  that  the  ./Egyptian  priefts  muft, 
at  leaft  fome  few  of  them,  have  been  inclined  to  corpulency,  and 
that  muft  neceflarily  have  been  looked  upon  among  them  as  a great 
misfortune,  fmce  a more  than  ordinary  fat  perfon  was  inevitably 
excluded  from  the  temple.  But  allowing  that  the  large  ones  ferved 
as  temples,  to  what  ufe  were  the  great  number  of  fmall  pyramids, 
and  fome  compofed  only  of  earth,  employed  ? were  thefe  alfo 
temples  and  places  of  divine  worffiip,  or  were  they  not  more  pro- 
bably erecled  over  the  fepulchres  of  perfons  who  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  expence  of  more  confiderable  ftruClures?  As  wre  find  the 
pyramids  fituated  in  places  where  the  dead  were  repofited  in  the 
earth,  why  are  we  not  to  imagine  that  the  ./Egyptians,  whom  we 
know  to  have  had  a more  than  ordinary  veneration  for  their  dead, 
and  to  have  employed  the  utmoft  care  and  coft  in  the  prefervation 
of  their  bodies,  erefted  more  fecure  retreats  for  their  deceafed 

monarchs, 
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monarchs,  hoping  thereby  to  preferve  them  from  the  impiety  of  Pyramids. 

f — UPlH  »T  'll  ,||  a y\ 

future  ages?  We  farther  find  the  Romans  fo  well  pleafed  with 
thefe  monuments,  that  they  adopted  the  cuftom  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  dead  by  pyramids : witnefs  the  tomb  of  Ceflius, 
which  to  this  day  remains  entire  at  Rome;  the  furface  of  which  is 
all  covered  in  the  manner  of  the  top  of  the  fecond  pyramid  of 
Giefa.  Indeed  fo  many  proofs  might  be  alleged  in  favour  of  what 
I affert,  that  to  mention  them  would  run  thefe  obfervations  (which 
I intended  purely  for  my  amufement  in  the  fpare  time  of  my 
voyage)  to  fo  great  a length,  as  to  render  them  more  of  the  form 
of  a laborious  work,  than  a few  unconnected  remarks,  the  produce 
of  my  leifure  hours.  There  is  befides  another  conceit  of  this 
author,  which  to  me  feems  no  lefs  erroneous  than  the  former  : but 
in  this  perhaps  he  is  more  excufable,  as  there  have  been  others  of 
the  fame  opinion,  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  of  as  an  excufe,  the  having 
erred  with  the  multitude.  He  affirms,  that  neither  of  the  three 
great  pyramids  have  ever  been  finifhed,  of  this  I have  already  faid 
fomething,  being  entirely  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  all  of 
them  terminated,  and  covered  with  a plain  furface,  in  the  manner 
of  Ceftius’s  tomb  at  Rome.  Herodotus,  as  I have  already  cbferved, 
mentions  having  feen  them  in  that  condition;  and,  if  what  this 
author  himfelf  fays  be  allowed  as  a truth,  there  can  be  no  greater 
argument  of  their  having  been  finifhed,  and  clofed  up  with  the 
utmoft  nicety.  What  he  owns  is,  that  few  or  none  of  the  ancient 
hiftorians  feem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  infide  of  the 
pyramids.  What  can  refult  thence,  but  that  they  had  been  all  of 
them  clofed  up  for  many  ages ; which  could  be  the  only  reafon  of 
the  infides  being  unknown.  Had  the  great  pyramid  remained 
always  in  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  is  at  prefent,  could  it  have 
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been  a myftery  to  the  ancients  what  it  contained  within  ? for  what 
reafon  would  they  not  have  had  the  fame  knowledge  of  it  as  wc 
have  at  prefent?  The  fmallefl  of  the  three  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  was  finifhed,  fince  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  a great  curiofity, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  covered  with  a fuperficies  of  granite, 
which  is  all  fallen  off,  and  lying  at  the  bafe,  upon  which  account 
the  pyramid  remains  in  the  fame  condition  as  the  great  one,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  nobody  has  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  force  the  entrance.  Their  prefent  ruinous  condition  has  been, 
occafioned  by  the  avarice  of  fome  of  the  fovereigns  of  fEgypt;  who, 
expe&ing  to  find  treafures  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  immenfe 
fabrics,  were  obliged  before  they  could  difcover  the  entrance  to 
break  away  great  part  of  the  fuperficies,  the  flones  of  which  being 
found  of  a very  good  quality  were  employed  by  them  in  their 
public  buildings : and  there  are  to  be  feen  at  prefent,  about  a mile 
from  the  pyramids  of  Giefa,  two  very  fine  bridges,  built  of  a 
beautiful  white  ftone,  which  I make  no  doubt  have  been  part  of  the 
fuperficies  of  the  two  great  pyramids.  Near  the  laft  pyramid  of 
Sahara  are  the  entrances  into  the  Catacombs,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Memphis  entombed  their  embalmed 
bodies,  a cuftom  well  known  to  have  been  univerfal  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  plain  of  Sakara  is  hollowed 
into  fubterraneous  cavities,,  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  which 
fortunately  is  not  of  a very  hard  nature,  but  eafily  yielding  to  the 
leaft  violence.  The  entrances  are  many  in  number,  and  are  in 
form  a fquare  of  three  feet,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep.  We 
defcended  one  of  thefe  paffages  by  the  affiftance  of  a rope  ladder, 
.after  which  finding  the  horizontal  entrance  aim  oft  filled  up  with 
land,  we  were  obliged  to  creep  upon  our  bellies  for  a confiderable 
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fpace,  till  we  entered  into  a vault  about  feven  feet  high.  We  C 

• C O 

immediately  difcovered  feveral  embalmed  bodies  fcattered  in  con-t 

fufion  about  the  vault,  and  many  of  them  broken  in  pieces.  Thefe 
had  all  of  them  been  taken  out  of  their  chefts  or  coffins,  and  after 
having  been  ranfacked  in  fearch  of  any  idol  of  value,  which  are 
frequently  found  within  the  bodies,  thrown  afide  by  perfons  who 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  away.  The  farther 
we  penetrated  into  thefe  difmal  recedes,  we  found  the  bodies  much 
more  entire,  and  every  thing  lefs  difturbed;  and  I make  no  fort  of 
doubt,  that  if  any  perfon  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  extremity 
of  the  catacombs,  he  would  find  many  bodies,  which  had  never 
been  examined,  and  difcover  curiofities,  which  would  amply  re- 
compenfe  the  fatigue  and  danger.  Such  a defign,  however,  would 
be  attended  with  very  confiderable  perils  and  difficulties ; for  the 
paffages,  being  cut  out  of  one  another  in  many  irregular  turnings 
and  windings,  would  occafion  a man  as  much  danger  in  his  return 
as  from  the  mod:  intricate  labyrinth.  Thefe  fubterraneous  padages 
are  divided  into  many  different  chambers  ; in  the  ddes  of  which  are 
to  be  feen  feveral  perpendicular  niches,  of  fufficient  height  to  con- 
tain the  coffins  upright,  and  in  thefe  were  repodted  the  embalmed 
bodies.  Of  thefe  chefts  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  entire  and 
in  their  podtion;  the  Arabs  not  fuffering  any  to  pafs  unexamined, 
induced  thereto  by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  fome  riches  buried 
with  the  corpfe.  Thefe  embalmed  bodies  are  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Mummies,  from  the  Arabic,  or  rather  Perdan  word, 
Mumia;  which  fignides,  in  thofe  languages,  Balfam.  It  was  a 
great  while  before  the  notion  was  exploded,  that  the  compodtion, 
with  which  they  were  embalmed,  was  a fovereign  remedy  againfl: 
a.ny  ftoppages  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Herodotus  gives  an 
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exadl  account  of  the  ^Egyptian  manner  of  burial,  and  the  embalm- 
ing their  dead.  When  a perfon  of  diftindtion  died,  they  began  the 
embalment  by  extrading  the  brains  out  of  the  fcull,  by  an  incifion 
made  under  the  noftrils;  after  which  they  filled  the  head  with  a 
balfamic  compofition,  and  made  another  incifion  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  body,  through  which  they  drew  out  all  the  inteftines.  After 
this  the  corpfe  being  wafhed  with  palm  wine,  infufed  with  aroma- 
tics, was  fluffed  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  feveral  balfamic  gums, 
(incenfe  alone  being  forbidden)  and  afterwards  fowed  up.  It  was 
then  fleeped  in  faltpetre,  where  it  remained  for  feventy  days,  after 
which,  being  wafhed  clean,  it  was  bound  round  with  innumerable 
folds  of  linen  perfumed  with  gum  Arabic.  Over  thefe  firft  bandages 
many  other  folds  of  finer  linen  were  wrapped  round  with  very 
great  nicety.  The  face  was  covered  with  a gilt  mafk  of  a fort 
of  pafteboard,  made  to  refemble  the  perfon  when  living,  as  much 
as  poffible;  and  from  the  breaft  as  low  as  the  feet  were  conflantly 
painted  many  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  undoubtedly  expreffed 
the  age  and  profefiion  of  the  perfon.  On  the  breaft  is  ufually 
painted  a fmall  figure  like  a cherubim,  with  its  wings  extended  over 
the  body,  reprefenting  in  all  probability  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
deceafed.  The  body  being  in  this  manner  embalmed  was  enclofed 
in  a clieft  or  coffin,  of  fycamore  wood,  on  the  lid  of  which  was 
carved  the  face  of  the  corpfe  contained  within.  In  this  condition 
the  mummies  are  now  found,  the  colours  of  the  painted  hiero- 
glyphics retaining  their  original  vivacity,  the  gilding  of  the  mafk 
exceeding  all  modern  performances  of  that  kind,  and  the  linen 
remaining  as  ftrong  as  if  juft  taken  cut  of  the  loom.  The  compofi- 
tion within  the  body,  both  in  colour  and  fubftance,  very  much 
refembles  pitch,  though  it  has  a much  more  fragrant  odour.  The 
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corpfe  retains  its  original  form  without  having  fuffered  the  leaft 
damage,  and,  till  opened,  appears  to  have  been  but  newly  buried.  ^ 
The  bones  are  always  entire;  nay,  the  very  nails  of  the  feet 
and  hands,  and  fometimes  part  of  the  fkin  is  remaining,  though 
all  the  mufcular  parts  are  entirely  wafted  away.  The  chefts  which 
enclofe  the  mummies  are  made  fometimes  only  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  though  moft  frequently  of  feveral  boards  joined  together, 
and  when  brought  out  of  the  catacombs  are  as  well  conditioned  as 
when  they  were  firft  repofited  there.  What  conduces  very  much 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  bodies  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the 
foil  where  they  are  buried,  which  is  exempt  from  the  leaft  degree 
of  moifture;  whence  I may  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  the  ./Egyp- 
tians inhabited  any  other  country,  they  never  would  have  given 
themfelves  fo  much  trouble  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
relations,  which  the  nature  of  their  repofitories  would  have  rendered 
ineffectual.  About  half  a mile  on  the  other  fide  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  pyramids  is  another  vault,  much  more  fpacious  than  that  of 
which  I have  already  given  a defcription.  The  defcent  is  in  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  former  catacomb,  only  of  a greater  depth, 
and  a larger  fqu are.  When  you  are  got  to  the  bottom,,  after  having 
crept  upon  your  belly  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  for  confiderable 
fpace,  you  difcover  many  very  capacious  paflages,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  feveral  large  fquare  niches,  filled  with  earthen  pots  of  a 
conic  figure,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  an  embalmed  Ibis,  a 
bird  held  in  particular  veneration  among  the  ./Egyptians.  They  are 
wrapped  in  linen  exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  mum- 
mies, and  are  frequently  found  fo  entire,  that  not  only  the  bones, 
but  very  often  even  the  plumage  remains  in  its  original  perfection, 
but  at  the  touch  moulders  away  into  powder.  There  are  alfo  to  be 
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found  in  the  innermoft  recefles  of  the  vault,  many  bones  of  beafts, 
j which  do  not  fhew  any  figns  of  their  having  been  embalmed.  Thefe 
were  undoubtedly  other  facred  animals,  who  after  their  deaths  were 
carefully  placed  in  this  repofitory,  which  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  at  an  immence  expence,  entirely  for  that  purpole.  None, 
however,  among  all  thefe  animals  were  held  in  fo  great  efteem  as 
the  Ibis,  the  veneration  for  that  bird  not  arifing  merely  from  a 
groundlefs  fuperftition,  but  from  the  real  fervice  they  were  of  to 
the  country,  in  deftroying  great  numbers  of  winged  ferpents,  which 
at  a certain  time  of  the  year  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  iEgypt; 
to  prevent  this,  there  went  out  conftantly,  at  the  return  of  the 
feafon,  vaft  flocks  of  thefe  facred  birds,  who  meeting  the  ferpents 
upon  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  deftroyed  them  before  they  entered 
the  territories  of  iEgypt.  Upon  this  account  the  ./Egyptians  wor- 
fhipped  them  as  divinities,  prote&ors  of , their  country,  and  fo  great 
was  their  regard  for  them,  that  if  a man  happened,  even  by  accident, 
to  kill  an  Ibis,  he  was  puniflied  with  death.  This  worfhip,  however, 
was  not  univerfal  in  iEgypt,  as  we  are  informed  by  Juvenal: 

— — “ Crocodilon  adorat 

« Pars  hxci  illapavet  faturam  ferpentibus  Ibim*.” 

Juv.  S.  xv.  1.  2. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  iEgypt  probably  being  more  remote 
from  the  benefa&ions  of  this  facred  bird,  abftained  from  paying  it 
honours  on  account  of  fervices  known  only  by  the  relations  of  per- 

fons, 


* “ One  fe£t  devotion  to  Nile’s  fer pent  pays  j 
Others  to  Ibis  that  on  ferpents  preys.” 
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fbns,  who  were  looked  upon  by  them  almoft  in  the  fame  light  as  Cata- 
combs 

foreigners.  It  appears,  however,  by  thefe  catacombs,  that  the  wor- e— — *— 
fhip  paid  to  the  Ibis  reached  as  far  down  as  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
the  Heptanomos,  or  Middle  iEgypt.  At  prefent  the  race  of  the  Ibis 
is  either  utterly  extind,  or  wholly  unknown  ; which  occafions  the 
variety  of  opinions  concerning  this  bird  in  every  author  who  has 
given  a defcription  of  iEgypt.  Mr.  Maillet  feems  to  affirm,  that  it 
is  a large  bird  of  prey,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Pha- 
roah’s  Hen,  an  animal  known  only  in  ./Egypt.  It  agrees,  in- 
deed, in  fome  particulars  with  the  defcription  of  the  domeftic  Ibis, 
which  we  read  in  Herodotus;  as  it  has  a hooked  bill,  light-coloured 
feathers,  and  the  head  and  neck  uncovered:  but  on  the  other  fide 
it  has  neither  legs  like  a crane,  nor  the  head  and  neck  black,  both 
which  articles  are  necefiary  to  make  it  tally  exactly  with  Herodotus’s 
defcription.  I returned  to  Old  Cairo  very  well  fatisfied  with  my  expe- 
dition, defcending  the  Nile  for  the  fpace  of  about  twenty  miles,  having 
embarked  under  the  Mofque  of  Segh  Shein,  fituated  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  oppofite  to  the  village  of  Sahara.  About  five  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  Nile  is  a continual  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
rifing  in  the  Upper  iEgypt  maintain  almoft  an  exad  diftance  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  till  they  terminate  in  the  eminence  com- 
manding the  caftle  of  Grand  Cairo.  Thefe  mountains  throughout 
the  whole  extent  are  formed  into  many  contiguous  habitations,  cut 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  which  in  the  times  of  primitive  Chriftianity 
ferved  as  retreats  for  the  famous  anchorites,  and  hermits  of  the 
Thebais;  I had  the  curiofity,  not  without  fome  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, to  climb  up  to  feveral  of  thefe  lofty  manfions,  where  I dis- 
covered all  the  means  neceffary  for  the  paffing  a quiet  and  eafy  life. 

The  refervoirs,  together  with  the  channels,  which  filled  them  with 
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rain-water,  are  Hill  fubfifting;  and  there  are  many  large  fquare 
holes  dug  into  the  rock  ; the  places,  I imagine,  in  which  they  re- 
pofited  their  corn.  I alfo  entered  into  two  or  three  churches,  the 
fides  of  which  are  filled  with  inferiptions  in  Coptic  characters,  very 
perfeCt  and  legible.  Thefe  hermits,  in  their  retirement,  were  free 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  their  apartments  being  warm 
in  the  winter,  and  cool  in  the  fummer,  expofed  only  to  the  weft 
wind,  which  blowing  over  the  Libyan  defert  adminiftered  to  them 
an  agreeable  warmth  in  the  very  midfl  of  winter.  Scarce  had 
I recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  my  late  expedition,  when  I made 
another  excurfion  to  the  village  of  Mattareah,  diftant  only  fix  miles 
from  Old  Cairo,  near  which  are  to  be  leen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Heliopolis.  A little  without  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo  are 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Mamaluke  kings,  over  each  of  which  is  eredted 
a mofque  of  a very  beautiful  ftrudure.  The  village  of  Mattareah 
takes  its  name  from  a fpring  of  frefh  water,  rifing  up  in  a neigh- 
bouring garden,  and  affirmed  to  be  the  only  fource  of  that  na- 
ture within  the  whole  extent  of  iEgypt.  The  Chriftians  affure  us, 
that  the  reafon  Gf  its  enjoying  that  virtue  is,  becaufe  the  Virgin 
Mary  made  ufe  of  the  water  to  wafh  our  Saviour’s  linen.  They 
alfo  fhew  us  in  the  fame  garden  a piece  of  an  old  wall,  which  they 
inform  us  belonged  to  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Family ; as  alfo  a 
large  fycamore  tree,  which  by  a wonderous  miracle  opened  and 
received  them  into  its  trunk,  when  they  were  purfued  even  into 
this  retreat  by  the  emiflaries  of  Herod.  Mr.  Maillet,  who  was  for 
many  years  French  conful  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  his  late  account  of 
iEgypt,  mentions  a very  great  particularity  in  relation  to  that  tree; 
which  he  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  to  know  he  would  not  venture 
to  affert,  was  he  not  certain  of  the  fa£t : in  fhort  he  allures  us,  that 
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no  baftard  can  walk  under  its  branches,  being  probably  prevented  Cairo. 
by  Tome  fecret  power,  guardian  of  the  honour  of  that  holy  tree, 
who  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  polluted  by  the  approach  of  a monfter 
of  that  kind.  About  half  a mile  from  Mattareah  are  the  ruins  of 
Heliopolis,  confifting  in  feveral  foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  an 
obelifk,  a fphynx,  and  a fquare  mound  of  earth  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Exadly  in  the  centre  of  this  inclofure  Rands  the 
obelifk,  in  every  refped  like  that  of  Alexandria,  only  in  its  height, 
which  is  fuperior,  being,  as  I found  from  the  exadeft  meafure- 
ments,  fixty-three  feet  high,  and  fix  in  breadth  at  the  bale.  We 
are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  Sochis  and  Ramifes,  each  of  them, 
ereded  four  obelifks  at  Heliopolis,  the  one  of  forty  and  the  other  of 
forty-eight  cubits  in  height : 

<f  In  fupradi&a  urbe  (Solis)  Sochis  inflituit  quatuor  numero  obelifcos, 
tc  quadragenum  odonum  cubitorum  longitudine  : Ramifes  autem  (is  quo 
tf  regnante  Ilium  captum  eft)  quadraginta  cubitorum 

Plin.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  8. 

Now,  from  the  dimenfions  of  the  obelifk  remaining,  I think  it 
plain,  that  this  is  one  of  thofe  ereded  by  Ramifes : for  allowing  to 
each  cubit  twenty  inches,  the  forty  will  amount  to  fixty-fix  feet 
and  eight  inches,  the  overplus  of  which  is  a very  reafonable  allow- 
ance for  that  part  of  the  bafe,  which  has  been  covered  by  the  increafe 
of  the  land : and  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  not  more  hidden  under 
the  furface  of  the  earth  (as  fome  have  pretended),  fince  the  hiero- 
glyphics? 


* w In  the  above-mentioned  city  (Solis)  Sochis  formed  four  obelifks,  forty  cubits  long ; 
“ and  Ramifes,  in  whofe  reign  Ilium  was  taken,  one  of  forty  cubits.” 
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Cairo,  glyphics,  which  are  infcribed  upon  the  four  Tides  of  the  obelilk,.. 
are  terminated  for  above  the  fpace  of  a foot  before  they  come  to  the 
ground,  which  proves  that  the  fhaft  is  not  of  a much  greater 
length.  The  fphynx,  which  is  placed  to  the  weftward  of  the 
obelilk,  is  fo  much  defaced,  that  unlefs  one  had  already  feen  the 
fituation  and  form  of  that  near  Giefa,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fay 
what  it  was,  fince  it  appears  at  firft  fight  little  better  than  a rude 
unformed  mafs  of  Hone.  The  mound  of  earth,  which  furrounds 
v the  obelilk  and  fphynx,  is  by  fome  imagined  to  be  the  circuit  of  the 
city  of  Heliopolis;  but  to  me  it  appears  to  be  of  too  little  extent, 
fince  we  learn  from  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  was  a very  confider- 
able  city.  On  the  other  fide,  to  allow  it  to  be  the  circumference 
only  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  feems  to  be  too  great  a conceffion; 
fince  a fingle  edifice,  two  miles  round,  mull  exceed  every  thing  of 
that  nature,  of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  or  account. 
One  may,  indeed,  have  very  good  reafon  to  judge  from  the 
fphynx  that  the  temple  flood  upon  that  very  fpot  of  ground,  fince 
we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  that  the  area  before  it,  which 
was  Very  fpacious,  was  fet  on  each  fide  with  a double  row  of 
lphynxes  of  very  large  dimenfions,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other  of  twenty  feet.  The  void  fpaces,  left  between  the 
fphynxes,  were  filled  up  with  columns  and  obelilks,  of  which  that 
I have  already  taken  notice  of  is  moll  probably  the  only  one 
remaining. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  flay  which  I made  at  Grand  Cairo, 
Govern-  I employed  myfelf  entirely  in  ftudying  the' government  of  the 
^Egypt.F  countr7»  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  all  the  Grand  Signor’s 
other  dominions.  In  the  other  provinces  the  abfolute  power  is  by  the 
fovereign  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  the  pacha,  who  a£ts  with 

the 
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tlie  fame  defpotic  authority  over  his  particular  diftrid,  as  the  fultan  Govern. 

MENT  OF 

himfelf  does  over  the  whole.  In  ./Egypt  the  adminiftration  is  ^cypt. 
upon  a very  different  footing,  fince  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  who'-  ~ ~~ 
form  a fenate  of  twenty-four  beis  or  lords,  maintain  the  authority 
fo  much  in  their  own  hands,  that  the  commands  both  of  the 
pacha  and  Grand  Signor  are  very  little  regarded  in  affairs  de- 
trimental to  the  common  intereft.  Each  of  thefe  beis  has  very 
large  poffeflions  of  land  and  moveables,  and  is  attended  in  a manner 
more  fuitable  to  princes  than  private  men.  Nothing  can  be  tranf- 
aded  without  it  has  been  debated  and  agreed  upon  in  the  fenate,  by 
the  majority  of  the  beis,  and  chief  officers  of  the  different  bodies  of 
militia,  who  alfo  take  their  places  in  that  affembly.  The  pacha,  as 
in  the  other  provinces,  is  indeed  invefted  by  the  Grand  Signor 
with  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjeds, 
which  in  this  country  amounts  to  little  more  than  his  being  ad- 
mitted as  prefident  of  the  divan  or  fenate,  by  the  confent  of  which 
all  decrees  mull  be  paffed,  before  they  are  efteemed  of  any  validity. 

He  has  alfo  the  mortification  to  be  obliged  to  ad  in  a double  charac- 
ter, ufing  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  beis, 
who,  by  ordering  their  vaffals  to  be  tardy  in  their  payments,  and 
promifing  to  fupport  them  in  their  difobedience,  can  eafily  prevent 
his  gathering  in  the  public  contributions,  which  would  inevitably 
caufe  his  ruin,  fince  he  would  thereby  incur  his  matter’s  difpleafure, 
and  be  ignominioufly  depofed  as  one  who  had  fequettered  the  public 
revenue  to  his  own  private  advantage.  The  pacha’s  office  is  annual, 
and  on  a fixed  day  about  the  latter  end  of  Augutt,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  year  according  to  the  Coptic  account,  his  fucceffor, 
who  is  always  ready,  enters  into  his  employment.  If,  during  the 
time  of  his  government,  he  happens  to  be  depofed  by  the  beis,  or 
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the  bodies  of  militia,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the 
beis  take  upon  themfelves  to  be  anfwerable  to  their  fovereign.  for  the 
revenues  paid  by  the  country.  If  the  Gitand  Signor  has  a mind  to 
continue  the  pacha  in  his  employment  for  a fecond  year,  inftead  of 
naming  his  fucceffor,  he  difpatches  new  letters  patent,  with  orders 
for  his  being  again  inverted  in  his  office.  Notwithftanding  the 
pacha  of  Cairo  is  fuperior  in  dignity  to  all  others,  except  the  com- 
mander at  Babylon,  yet  he  is  fubjedt  to  fo  many  difappointments 
and  difficulties,  as  render  his  office  lefs  definable  than  the  govern- 
ment of  fiome  lefs  confiderable  province.  As  foon  as  he  enters  into 
his  office,  he  is  fure  to  have  for  enemies  the  whole  twenty-four 
beis,  and  the  two  bodies  of  militia,  whofe  perfecutions  frequently 
end  in  his  final  ruin.  To  prevent  thefe  ill  effects  he  is  obliged  to 
be  guilty  of  a thoufand  condefcenfions  to  thofe  very  perfons,  over 
whom  he  has  the  authority  to  a£t  the  part  of  a fovereign.  By 
ingratiating  himfelf  with  them  he  finds  means  to  oblige  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  remoter  parts  of  iEgypt  to  give  fome  attention  to  his 
commands,  which  are  otherwife  very  little  regarded  without  the 
walls  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  people  of  the  country  being  in  a manner 
fubjeft  to  the  beis,  and  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than 
theirs.  One  of  the  twenty-four  is  always  chiagia  to  the  pacha,  and 
as  foon  as  he  enters  into  his  employments  is  inverted  with  the  rents 
and  appendages  which  are  fet  apart  for  his  fubfiftence.  When  the 
pacha  is  fufpected  to  have  laid  any  defign  which  may  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  common  intereft,  the  beis  immediately  unite  together, 
and  conftantly  find  means  to  difpofe  the  bodies  of  militia  to  enter 
into  their  party.  When  they  are  determined  to  depofe  him,  they 
difpatch  an  officer  of  the  body  of  janiffaries,  called  cara  dolamali, 
upon  account  of  the  long  black  robe,  which  he  wears  as  an  emblem 
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of  his  employment.  As  foon  as  this  officer  is  admitted  to  the  prefence  Govern- 

1 J _ ment  of 

of  the  pacha,  he  makes  him  a profound  reverence,  behaving  with  ^Egypt. 
all  the  deference  due  to  a perfon  of  his  high  rank,  and  approaching 
him  with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion,  he  doubles  up  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  carpet  on  which  he  is  feated,  which  informs  him  that  he  has 
no  more  authority  in  iEgypt;  after  which  he  retires,  without  hav- 
ing uttered  a fmgle  word  from  the  time  of  admiffion  to  that  of  his 
departure.  The  depofed  pacha,  as  foon  as  the  cara  dolamali  has  left 
him,  is  obliged  with  his  whole  court  to  leave  the  palace,  and  retire 
to  an  habitation  affigned  him  in  a part  of  the  city  named  Cara 
Meidan,  where  he  remains  under  confinement  till  the  arrival  of  his 
fucceffor,  upon  whofe  entering  into  his  command  he  is  fet  at 
liberty.  The  orders  of  militia  are  feven  in  number,  the  officers  and 
chiefs  of  which  make  a very  considerable  figure,  having  in  their  hands 
a great  Share  of  the  government.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into  five 
bodies,  the  infantry  only  into  two,  but  the  numbers  of  them  both 
are  equal.  The  cavalry  is  compofed  of  fpahis,  zaufis,  and  mutafa- 
racas; the  firft  of  which  are  divided  into  three  bodies,  the  giounlers? 
who  are  commanded  by  the  giounler  agafi  ; the  tufeczis  whofe  chief  is 
the  tufeczilar  agafi  ; apd  the  zerchieflers,  who  acknowledge  for  their 
general  the  zerchiefler  agafi.  The  bodies  of  zaufis  and  mutafaracas 
are  employed  to  guard  the  perfon  of  the  pacha,  to  attend  upon  him 
in  the  divan,  and  to  fee  his  orders  put  in  execution;  their  heads  are 
the  zauflar  chiagiafi  and  the  mutafaraca  baShi.  The  mutafaracas 
are  alfo  difperfed  as  garrifons  in  the  feveral  cities  of  iEgypt,  as 
Alexandria,  Roffetto,  Damiata,  Suez,  &c.  and  the  fpahis  distributed 
about  as  guards  to  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces.  The 
whole  body  of  cavalry  compofes  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
and  that  of  infantry  one  of  equal  number;  the  janiffaries  being; 

twelve,.. 
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Govern-  twelve,  and  the  afans  eight  thoufand  ; fo  that  the  whole  militia, 

MINT  OF  < 

^Egypt.  which  is  maintained  by  the  Grand  Signor  for  the  defence  of 
^ * iEgypt,  amounts  to  forty  thoufand  men.  The  whole  country  is 

divided  into  nine  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there  are  computed 
to  be  three  hundred  and  fixty  villages.  The  ifland  of  Delta  forms 
two  of  thefe  provinces,  Maghala  and  Manufia,  the  two  divifions  of 
Zarchiiti  el  Manfourah  and  Zarchiiti  Bilbes  lie  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Nile,  and  thofe  of  Damanghur  el  Bughara  and  Giefa  .to  the  weft; 
while  the  whole  extent  of  the  Upper  iEgypt  is  comprehended  in  the 
three  divifions  of  Zarchitfua,  Benifuef  el  Nabagnifla,  and  Zirda. 
All  thefe  different  provinces  belong  to  the  beis,  who  fend  their  fub- 
ftitutes  with  the  title  of  caimacham,  or  governor,  and  they  are 
commiffioned  to  colled;  the  revenue,  and  ad  with  an  abfolute 
authority  over  the  people.  'Upon  the  death  of  one  ,of  the  beis  the 
Grand  Signor  inherits  his  fortunes,  and  the  income  of  his  lands,  till 
his  place  is  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  the  pacha,  who  is  obliged  to 
fix  upon  fome  perfon  of  the  country,  who  fhall  be  judged  proper 
by  the  common  confent  of  the  government.  It  is  very  frequent 
that  the  pacha  endeavours  for  fome  time  to  keep  the  number  un- 
complete, that  he  may  appropriate  the  vacant  revenues  to  his  own  and 
his  mailer’s  advantage.  The  inhabitants  of  iEgypt  are,  for  the  moft 
Coptes.  part,  Coptes  and  Arabs,  the  former  of  which  are  the  defendants 
of  the  ancient  ./Egyptians.  They  pretend  to  be  the  firft  people  of 
Africa,  who  received  the  light  of  Chriftianity,  which  was  preached 
to  them  by  St.  Mark,  and  they  followed  its  dodrines  according  to 
the  purity  of  the  primitive  church,  till  the  time  of  their  patriarch 
Diofcorus,  under  whom  they  embraced  thofe  errors  which  they 
maintain  to  this  day.  Their  obftinate  attachment  to  their  religion 
has  been  the  caufe  of  many  difafters  which  they  have  laboured 
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tinder;  having  been  fubjed  to  continual  perfecutions  and  maffacres, 
both  in  the  time  of  the  Pagans,  the  government  of  the.  Greek 
emperors,  and  that  of  the  Mahometans;  which  have  fo  diminilhed 
their  number,  that  they  do  not  at  prefent  reckon  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  iEgypt.  They  acknow- 
ledge a patriarch,  who  refides  at  Grand  Cairo,  as  the  head  of  their 
church,  who  difpofes  of  all  benefices,  and  ads  with  fupreme  au- 
thority over  the  whole  body  of  the  inferior  clergy.  This  prelate 
receives  continually  from  the  pope  feveral  valuable  prefents,  together 
with  folemn  invitations  to  come  over  to  the  true  faith;  but  they 
have  had  hitherto  very  little  effed,  fince  both  he  and  his  dependents 
feem  refolved  to  remain  obftinate  in  their  errors.  In  their  life  and 
manners  they  affed  a great  aufterity,  exceeding  even  thofe  of  the 
Greek  rite  in  fallings  and  penance.  Their  fundamental  maxim 
confifts  in  maintaining  unchanged  their  ancient  cuftoms  and  infti- 
tutes,  which  they  pretend  to  have  obferved  ever  fince  their  firffc 
coming  over  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Circumcifion  is  a facrament, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  very  neceffary  to  falvation;  and  though  it  is 
negleded  by  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  families,  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  yet  in  the  remoter  parts  of  iEgypt,  where  they  affed  a 
greater  purity,  it  is  never  omitted,  but  on  the  contrary  fo  ftridly 
obferved,  that  even  the  women  are  obliged  to.  undergo  an  operation 
of  the  fame  nature,  before  they  can  be  acknowledged  complete 
Chriftians.  Their  holy  fcripture  and  their  forms  of  prayer  are 
written  in  their  ancient  language,  though  there  are  very  few,  even 
of  their  clergy,  who  underftand  it,  or  can  fo  much  as  explain  the 
moft  trivial  paragraph.  This  profound  ignorance  is  owen  to  the 
perfecutions,  which  they  fuffered  under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  who,  efteeming  them  as  heretics,  fhut  up  their 
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churches,  ordered  all  their  facred  books  to  be  burnt,  and  prohibited 
them  by  very  fevere  reftri&ions,  the  propagation  of  their  ancient 
language.  Under  thefe  difficulties  they  remained  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Mahometans,  who,  allowed  them  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion;  upon  which  they  rebuilt  their  churches,  and  affiembled 
their  fcattered  clergy,  who,  during  the  .time  of  their  perfecution  not 
being  permitted  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  had 
almoft  forgotten  their  ancient  language,  as  well  as  the  original  rites 
of  their  church.  The  Coptes,  whofe  chief  employment  is  that  of 
ferving  in  the  houfes  of  great  men  as  Rewards,  and  managers  of 
their  affairs,  are  a people  generally  induftrious,  well  {killed  in  trade, 
and  of  a temper  more  inclined  towards  the  extreme  of  avarice,  than 
that  of  liberality.  The  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  iEgypt,  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  denomination  of  the 
zifzis  or  hufbandmen,  and  the  bedoweens  or  thofe  who  live  under 
the  tents.  The  zifzis  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  employ  them- 
felves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  breeding  of  catde,  and  the 
bedoweens  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  verge  of  the  defert,  paying  to 
the  public  a certain  fum  of  money  for  the  land  which  they  occupy. 
Though  thefe  people  have  maintained  the  language,  name,  and  fome 
of  the  cuftoms  of  the  true  Arabs,  inhabiters  of  the  defert,  yet  they 
differ  from  them  entirely  in  their  tempers  and  principles,  having  as 
many  ill  qualities  as  the  others  have  good  ones.  They  are  univer- 
fally  unpolifhed,  brutal,  and  ignorant,  guilty  of  the  blacked  pieces  of 
treachery,  cruel  to  the  laft  degree,  not  fparing  even  their  own  brother, 
if  his  death  will  turn  out  any  thing  to  their  advantage.  Their  bodies 
are  ufually  tall  and  well  proportioned,  but  their  features  irregular, 
and  their  complexions  very  tawny;  their  drefs  (if  they  have  any) 
confifls  in  a blue  ffiirt,  which  they  fallen  round  their  middles  with  a 
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piece  of  packthread,  but  in  the  fummer-time  both  boys  and  girls, 
till  the  age  of  twelve,  go  about  ftark  naked.  The  women  wear 
veils  over  their  faces,  with  large  copper  or  filver  rings  in  their 
nofes  ,and  ears,  and  bracelets  of  the  fame  metals  about  their  arms 
and  legs,  in  every  other  particular  they  are  drefl*ed  like  their  huf- 
bands.  The  feghs  or  chiefs  of  the  villages  are  generally  diftinguilhed 
by  a turban,  a long  black  robe  and  a piece  of  blue  and  white  linen, 
which  they  throw  over  their  fhoulders  in  the  manner  of  a cloak. 
In  their  food  and  habitations  they  exprefs  the  utmoft  poverty  and 
mifery,  living  more  like  beafls  than  human  creatures;  their  ufual 
food  is  eggs  and  a fort  of  dough  cakes,  which  they  ftick  up  againft 
the  walls  of  the  oven,  and  foon  after  take  them  out  and  devour  them 
with  the  utmoft  greedinefs.  The  have  alfo  a fort  of  four  cheefe, 
which  they  produce  upon  particular  occafions,  and  {linking  butter, 
in  which,  upon  any  extraordinary  feftival,  they  fry  their  eggs. 
Their  houfes  are  built  entirely  of  mud,  and  have  nothing  within 
them  but  the  bare  walls,'  it  being  a very  great  piece  of  magnificence 
to  have  a mattrefs  or  carpet  to  fleep  on.  The  Bedoweens  are  con- 
tinually at  variance  with  thefe,  who  inhabit  the  villages,  as  indeed 
the  latter  have  reafon  to  fear  them,  fince  their  chief  fubfiftence  is  in 
pillaging  their  lands  and  habitations.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
Bedoweens  is  in-exercifes  of  horfemanfhip,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely well  {killed.  Thefe,  in  their  cuftoms,  approach  nearer  to 
the  true  Arabs;  though  they  are,  notwithftanding,  equally  defpifed 
by  them,  being  efteemed  as  Haves,  upon  account  of  the  tribute 
which  they  pay  for  the  lands,  on  which  they  fpread  their  tents. 
When  they  go  out  in  fearch  of  booty,  they  generally  march  in  a 
body  of  fifty,  or  fometimes  one  hundred  men,  armed  with  long 
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lances,  and  mounted  upon  excellent  horfes ; in  cafe  of  neceflity  they 
in  a very  fmall  time  can  be  reinforced,  by  difpatching  one  of  their 
party  to  alarm  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  habitations,  as  they  are 
frequently  forced  to  do,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  troops  fent  from 
Cairo  for  the  defence  of  the  villages,  with  whom  they  have  fre- 
quently very  {harp  encounters.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
them  to  rebel,  and  refufe  to  pay  their  tribute,  in  which  cafe  the 
beis  difpatch  large  bodies  of  troops  againft  them,  and  fometimes 
march  out  in  perfon;  as  it  happened  while  I was  in  ./Egypt.  A bey 
was  fent  out  againft  the  rebels  near  Alexandria,  who  committed  all 
forts  of  diforders,  confining  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  return  to  Grand  Cairo  without 
having  brought  them  to  reafon;  for  the  rebels,  immediately  upon, 
the  notice  of  the  approach  of  fome  fuperior  force,  fly  into  the  inner- 
moft  parts  of  the  defert;  where,  as  they  are  the  only  people  who 
are  acquainted,  it  is  very  eafy  for  them  to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  their 
enemies.  The  Bedoweens  are  wholly  averfe  to  all  fort  of  induftry, 
looking  upon  labour  as  mean  and  unmanly,  for  which  reafon  they 
make  their  women  perform  all  the  neceffary  drudgeries,  riding 
themfelves  on  horfeback,  while  their  wives  follow  them  on  foot, 
loaded  with  their  fpare  arms  and  domeftic  utenfils.  Thofe  who 
inhabit  the  villages  have,  however,  quite  different  fentiments,  being 
naturally  induftrious,  and  employing  themfelves  daily  in  the  hardeft 
labours.  They  are  by  no  means  unfkilful  in  the  practical  part  of 
agriculture,  and  are  acquainted  with  feveral  methods  of  breeding 
and  nourifhing  their  cattle,  which  other  nations  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of.  The  moft  extraordinary  practice  is  that  of  hatching  their 
*>ggs,  which  they  always  perform  by  an  artificial  heat.  They  have 
**  ‘ for. 
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for  that  purpofe,  in  each  village,  feveral  fquare  rooms,  the  walls 
of  which  are  made  of  a kind  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun.  In  the 
middle  of  thefe  rooms  they  make  a large  fire,  round  which  they  place 
their  eggs  at  regular  diftances,  that  they  may  all  enjoy  an  equal 
degree  of  heat ; in  this  manner  they  let  them  lie  for  fourteen  days, 
now  and  then  turning  them,  that  the  warmth  may  be  the  better 
adminiftered  to  all  parts  alike,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  the  chicken 
makes  its  appearance,  and  proves  in  every  refpedt  as  ftrong  and 
perfedt  as  thofe  hatched  according  to  the  rules  of  nature.  Nor  is 
this  any  other  than  the  continuance  of  a cuftom  pradtifed  by  the 
ancient  ^Egyptians,  fince  we  are  taught  by  Diodorus  Siculus  that 
they  ufed  this  manner  of  hatching  their  chickens.  They  have  a 
fecret  alfo  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  bite  of  vipers,  the  effedts 
of  which  are  fo  extraordinary,  that,  had  I not  been  an  eye-witnefs, 
I fhould  have  given  very  little  credit  to  any  accounts  of  them. 
There  are  many  of  thefe  Arabs  who  make  it  their  livelihood  to 
gather  vipers,  which  they  find  in  great  quantities  upon  the  verge 
of  the  defert,  difpofing  of  them  for  three  fequins  an  hundred  to  the 
apothecaries  of  Grand  Cairo.  The  manner  of  their  gathering  them 
is  by  obferving  early  in  the  morning  their  traces  in  the  fand,  which 
they  follow  till  they  difcover  the  animal,  which  without  the  leaft 
hefitation  they  take  up  in  their  fingers,  and  put  him  into  a large 
leathern  bag,  which  they  bring  to  Cairo,  containing  fometimes  fix  or 
feven  hundred  vipers.  It  was  in  an  apothecary’s  fhop  that  I faw  one 
of  thefe  people  come  in  with  a bag  of  an  hundred,  who,  after  he  had 
made  his  bargain,  feated  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  together  with  his 
two  companions,  and  taking  the  vipers  out  of  the  fack  one  by  one, 
cut  off  their  heads,  fkinned,  and  gutted  them,  in  which  manner 
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^ they  are  obliged  to  deliver  them,  before  they  receive  their  payment. 
They  made  no  fort  of  difficulty  of  putting  their  hands  into  the  fack 
and  taking  up  an  handful  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  I have  feen  people  put  their  hands  into  a bafket  of  corn, 
and  take  up  an  handful  to  examine  the  goodnefs  of  it.  Upon  afk- 
ing  them  what  was  the  reafon  that  thefe  animals,  commonly  fo 
fatal  to  whoever  touches  them,  ffiould  never  fo  much  as  offer  to 
bite  them;  I was  anfwered,  it  was  a gift  enjoyed  only  by  two 
families,  delivered  to  them  by  a faint  many  ages  ago,  who  to 
recompenfe  his  adherents  had,  by  bleffing  them,  inverted  them  with 
a power  of  charming  all  venomous  animals,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
manage  them  without  the  leaft  hurt.  This  was  the  only  account  I 
could  get  out  of  them;  and  was  informed  that  in  reality  the  fecret 

was  known  only  by  fome  families  of  them  who  gained  their  liveli- 
• . > 
hood  by  this  extraordinary  traffic.  What  to  me  feems  moft  pro- 
bable, is  that  they  are  acquainted  with  fome  herb,  to  which  thefe 
venomous  creatures  have  fuch  an  antipathy,  that  if  they  rub  their 
hands,  or  any  other  part  of  their  bodies  with  it,  it  incapacitates  them 
from  biting  that  part,  by  thefe  means  infefted  with  an  odour  which 
in  a manner  fuffocates  and  deprives  them  of  their  ufual  power  of, 
hurting.  Among  thefe  vipers  there  are  fome  of  a fpecies  peculiar, 

I believe,  to  ffigypt.  They  are  rather  lefs  than  the  others,  whom 
they  refemble  exactly  in  form  and  colour,  differing  only  about  the 
head,  upon  which  they  carry  two  horns  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  The  venom  of  thefe  horned  vipers  is  of  a far  more  inveterate 
nature  than  that  of  the  common  fort,  infomuch  that  the  bite  of  one 
of  them,  notwithftanding  the  moft  immediate  affiftance,  is  inevitable 
death.  The  Arabs,  however,  treated  thefe  with  the  fame  famili- 
arity. 
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arity  as  they  did  the  others,  letting  them  run  between  their  fingers, 
putting  them  into  their  bofoms,  and  farther,  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity, 
running  their  fingers  into  their  mouths  without  the  lead  dread  or 
hefitation. 

After  a ftay  of  about  fix  weeks  at  Grand  Cairo,  we  defcended  the 
Nile  by  our  former  conveyance,  as  far  as  Rofletto,  and  thence 
to  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  the  fourth  day  after  our  departure 
from  Cairo.  We  had  the  mortification,  after  our  return,  to  find 
the  Arabs  ftill  up  in  arms,  which  prevented  us  from  ftirring  out  of 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Perceiving  it  to  be  to  no  purpofe  to  wait  for 
their  pacification,  fince  their  diEenfions  were  rather  increafed  than 
abated,  I ordered  my  fhip  to  be  got  ready,  and  in  about  ten  days 
after  my  return  departed  from  Alexandria  to  profecute  the  remainder 
of  my  voyage,  which  was  ftill  far  from  being  brought  to  an  end. 
The  winds,  which  reigned  for  a long  time  after  our  departure,  obliged 
us  to  continue  our  courfe  along  the  coaft  of  Africa;  infomuch  that 
after  a weeks  navigation,  aflifted  by  a light  breeze,  we  crofted  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Sidra,  which  is  the  modern  name  given 
to  the  Syrtis  Major,  of  which  we  meet  with  fuch  dreadful  accounts 
in  the  works  of  ancient  authors.  It  was  efteemed  by  them,,  and 
with  a good  deal  of  reafon,  the  moft  dangerous  paflage  of  the  whole 
Mediterranean,  infomuch  that  the  Nafamones,  a barbarous  nation 
who  inhabited  that  coaft,  fubfifted  wholly  by  plundering  the  {hips 
which  were  caft  away  upon  the  neighbouring  fands  and  fhoals. 

“ Hoc  tarn  fegne  folum  raras  tamen  exeric  herbasj 
c<  Quas  Nafamon  gens  dura  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto^ 

“ Nudus  rura  tenet,  quern  mundi  barbara  damnis 
u Syrtis  alitj.nam  littoreis  populator  arenis 

Imminet,, 
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“ Imminet,  et  nulla  portus  tangente  carina 
“ Novit  opes;  fic  cum  toto  commercia  mundo 
“ Naufragiis  Nafamones  habent  Luc.  L.  ix.  1.  438. 

Silius  Italicus  alfo  exprefTes  their  boldnefs  in  invading  fhips  ill 
the  midft  of  tempefts,  and  fnatching  their  prize  from  out  of  the 
very  jaws  of  the  raging  fea,  which  feemed  to  difpute  with  them  for 
the  booty. 

“ Hinc  coit  sequoreus  Nafamon,  invadere  fludu 
“ Audax  naufragia,  et  prsedas  avellere  ponto.” 

Sil.  It.  L.  iii.  v.  320. 

What  has  rendered  this  gulph  fo  dreadful  both  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  navigators,  are  the  great  banks  of  fand,  which  extend 
themfelves’to  a vaft  diftance  from  the  coaft,  at  the  fame  time  that 
currents,  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  run  with  the  utmoft 
violence  upon  the  fhore;  infomuch  that  if  a fhip  meets  with  calms, 
or  contrary  winds,  when  fhe  is  any  thing  near  the  gulph,  nothing 
but  a fhift  of  wind  in  her  favour  can  fave  her  from  inevitable 
deftru&ion. 

Attended 
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* “ Thin  herbage  here  (forfome  e’en  here  is  found), 

“ The  Nafamonian  hinds  colledt  around  ; 

“ A naked  race,  and  barbarous  of  mind, 

“ That  live  upon  the  Ioffes  of  mankind  : 

“ The  Syrtes  fupply  their  wants  and  barren  foil, 

“ And  ftrew  th’  unhofpitable  (bores  with  fpoil. 

“ Trade  they  have  none,  but  ready  ftill  they  ftand,  1 

“ Rapacious  to  invade  the  wealthy  ftrand,  > 

And  hold  a commerce  thus  with  ev’ry  diftant  land.”  J Rowe. 
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Attended  by  our  ufual  good  fortune  we  efcaped  this  danger,  and  GuLPH  of 
after  a tedious  navigation  found  ourfelves  becalmed  oppofite  to  the  u- — v — — j 
two  contiguous  iflands,  which  have  to  this  day  maintained  their 
ancient  name  of  Ks^jc^a,  being  called  at  prefent  the  Kerkina  Islands  of 
Islands.  In  this  fituation  we  apprehended  ourfelves  to  be  in 
fome  fort  of  danger,  as  thefe  iflands  form  the  moft  weftern  part  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  extends  itfelf  a great  way  along  the  coaft, 
and  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  which  I have  already  mentioned. 

To  complete  our  misfortune,  we  began  to  find  ourfelves  in  great 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  having  nothing  left  but  fome  fait  beef,  and 
water  only  for  five  days.  In  this  extremity,  being  little  acquainted  I 
with  the  inhofpitality  of  the  country  which  we  had  in  fight,  we 
manned  our  boat,  and  went  out  to  the  number  of  ten,  all  well  armed, 
in  purfuit  of  a frnall  filhing-boat,  which  we  difcovered,  as  we 
imagined,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  Ihore.  We  rowed  near  two 
miles  before  the  filhermen  took  the  leaft  notice  of  us,  at  which  time 
we  were  at  about  a mile’s  diftance  from  them ; when  they  per- 
ceived that  we  ftill  made  towards  them,  they  hoifted  a fmall  Tail* . 
and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  Ihore.  We  had,  however, 
the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  that  we  gained  of  them  confiderably,  and 
Ihortly  afterwards  to  fee  their  boat  ftuck  fall  in  the  fand,  which 
gave  no  fmall  pleafure,  as  we  imagined  ourfelves  then  fure  of  our 
prize.  Our  joy  was  ftill  increafed,  when  we  found  ourfelves  not 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  diftant  from  them,  whence  we: 
could  eafily  difcover  that  there  were  in  the  boat  five  men  and  a 
boy,  who  were  tiling  their  utmoft  endeavours,  as  they  thought,  to  > 
efcape  flavery.  Our  fatisfa&ion,  however,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, fince  we  found  our  hopes  all  at  once  fruftrated,  perceiving 
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Islands  of  our  boat  in  the  fame  condition  as  theirs,  ftuck  on  a fand  bank.  As 

Kerkina.  , . . 

i.  — , — we  xwere  within  call  we  fpoke  to  them  in  1 urkilh,  Arabic,  and 
Italian,  endeavouring  to  make  them  underftand  that  we  were  no 
enemies,  but  people  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions,  promifing 
them,  that  if  they  would  procure  us  fome  bread  or  frefli  water, 
that  they  fhould  be  heartily  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  All  our 
remonftrances,  however,  were  in  vain,  infomuch  that  after  we  had 
remained  in  the  fame  fituation  for  near  half  an  hour,  we  thought 
it  moft  advifable  to  get  our  boat  once  more  afloat,  and  returned  to 
our  fhip.  We  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  fame  condition, 
becalmed  in  fight  of  this  inhofpitable  coaft,  at  which  time  we  began 
(as  we  had  very  good  reafon)  to  be  in  great  apprelienfions  concern- 
ing our  fafety.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we  were  relieved 
from  all  our  melancholy  thoughts  by  a favourable  gale  of  wind, 
iLampe-  which  in  a few  hours  brought  us  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Lam- 
D0SA*  pedosa,  diftant  about  fifty  miles  from  Kerkina.  This  ifland,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  by  the  ancients  called  Lopedufaj  it  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  circuit,  produces  a good  deal  of  brufh-wood,  and  has 
feveral  excellent  fprings  of  water,  which  were  then  more  acceptable 
to  us  than  the  moft  delicious  wine.  The  whole  of  its  inhabitants 
confifts  in  one  fingle  hermit,  who  leads  a folitary  life  in  an  artificial 
grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  far  from  the  intercourfe  of  mankind, 
whom  he  feems  defirous  to  fhun.  His  chief  pleafure  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a fmall  garden  and  vineyard,  which  he  maintains  with 
great  care  and  nicety. 

“ Rus  amat,  et  ramos  felicia  poma  ferentes ; 

“ Nec  jaculo  gravis  eft,  fed  adunca  dextera  falce, 

**  Qua  modo  luxuriem  premit,  eft  fpatiantia  paflim 


ti 
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<c  Brachia  compefcit ; fifla  modo  cortice  virgam 
<{  Inferit,  et  fuccos  alieno  prsftat  alumno* **.” 

Ov.  Met.  Lib.  xiv.  1.  627. 

Joining  to  the  cavern,  ferving  for  his  habitation,  is  a chapel  of 
the  fame  nature,  in  which  he  celebrates  mafs  according  to  the 
Roman  catholic  rite.  Oppofite  to  this  chapel  is  another  grotto,  in 
which  is  the  tomb  of  a Turkiih  faint,  who  died  and  was  buried  here 
at  a time  when  the  Grand  Signor’s  fleet  was  at  anchor  before  the 
ifland.  The  hermit  keeps  a lamp  always  burning  at  the  head  of 
this  tomb,  upon  which  account  he  remains  unmolefted  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, who  frequently  come  to  Lampedofa  to  water  their  Ihips 
and  gallies.  We  were  aflifted  by  this  good  old  man  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  receiving  from  him  a calf,  and  fome  other  provifions, 
which  entirely  banifhed  the  apprehenfions  we  had  of  dying  for 
hunger.  The  ifland  of  Lampedofa  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
Chriftians,  who  were  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Their  city,  now  in  ruins,  was  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a good 
port,  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland.  Notwithftanding  they  had 

eredted 


* “ But  to  fuch  joys  her  nurs’ry  did  prefer, 

“ Alone  to  lend  her  vegetable  care. 

“ A pruning-hook  fhe  carried  in  her  hand, 

**  And  taught  the  ftragglers  to  obey  command-, 

“ Left  the  licentious  and  unthrifty  bough, 

**  The  too  indulgent  parent  fhould  undo. 
cc  She  (hews,  how  ftocks  invite  to  their  embrace 
“ A graft,  and  naturalize  a foreign  race, 

“To  mend  the  falvage  teint ; and  in  its  ftead 
“ Adopt  new  nature,  and  a nobler  breed.”  Garth* 
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eredted  for  their  defence  a pretty  ftrong  caftle,  they  were  always  a 
.jvery  unhappy  people,  being  continually  expofed  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Turkifh  cruizers;  by  whom,  under  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
nowned Barberoufie,  they  were  in  the  end  all  made  prifoners,  and 
tranfported  to  Algier,  ever  fince  which  the  ifland  has  remained 
uninhabited. 

As  foon  as  ever  the  wind  permitted,  we  departed  from  Lampedofa, 
after  having  repaid  the  hermit  for  his  timely  provifions;  and  leav- 
ing on  our  left-hand  the  defert  ifland  of  Linofa,  after  a very  pro- 
fperous  navigation  of  no  more  than  two  days  we  arrived  in  fafety  in 
. the  port  of  Malta,  diftant  from  the  road  of  Lampedofa  exa&ly  one 
hundred  miles.  Malta  was  the  place,  in  which  we  propofed  to  per- 
form our  quarantine,  a ceremony  obferved  in  all  the  ports  of  Chriften- 
dom  by  (hips  coming  from  the  Levant,  which  are  obliged  to  re- 
main thirty,  forty,  and  fometimes  fixty  days  without  having  any 
communication  with  the  people  of  the  country ; for  fear  of  import- 
ing the  plague  from  thofe  parts,  which  are  feldom  free  from  that 
dreadful  diftemper.  In  all  thefe  Chriftian  ports,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  Levant  fhips,  there  are  lazarettos  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  ftrangers,  with  large  magazines  for  the  goods,  which 
are  to  remain  in  the  air  for  a certain  number  of  days,  before  they 
can  be  delivered  to  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  are  configned,. 
As  it  appeared  by  our  patent,  which  we  had  received  from  our 
conful  at  Alexandria,  that  we  departed  thence  at  a time  whem 
there  was  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  plague  any  where  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, our  quarantine  was  fettled  at  thirty  days,  in- confequence 
of  which  we  received  two  guards-  on.  board  our  fhip,  who  are 
fent  by  the  government  to  prevent  thofe  in  quarantine  from 
having  any  communication  with  the  people  of  the  country,  fince  a. 

touch 
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touch  from  any  of  thefe  fufpe&ed  perfons  is  fufficient  to  oblige  the 
others  to  enter  with  them  into  imprifonment.  Malta,  anciently 
called  Melita,  is  fituated  between  Sicily  and  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
fixty  miles  from  Cape  Paffaro,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  from 
Tripoli  in  Barbary.  Its  circuit  is  fixty  miles,  its  length  twenty,  its 
utmoft  breadth  twelve,  and  its  foil  entirely  rocky  and  barren.  The 
firft  account  we  have  of  it  in  hiftory  is,  when  it  was  under  the 
government  of  an  African  prince,  by  name  Battus,  who  was  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  Carthaginians ; and  they  maintained  themfelves  in 
pofleffion  of  it  till  their  war  with  the  Romans  concerning  the 
property  of  Sicily : at  which  time  they  were  in  their  turn  expelled 
Malta.  In  the  year  of  Chrift  nine  hundred,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  to  whom  it  remained  fubjedt  till  the  year  one  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  when  they  were  difpoflefled  of  it  by 
Roger  the  Norman,  count  or  fovereign  of  Sicily,  who  annexed  it 
to  his  dominions ; in  the  revolutions  of  which  it  was  conftantly 
included  till  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  when  it 
was,  by  a grant  of  Charles  the  fifth,  delivered  up  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  in  memory  of  which  the  order  of  Malta,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment, are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Sicily  a tribute  confift- 
ing  in  a falcon,  which  they  fend  to  Naples  every  year,  on  board  a 
galley  commiflioned  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  knights  of  St. 
John  entered  into  pofTeffion  of  this  ifland,  it  was  peopled  by  about 
twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  the  moft  extreme 
poverty  and  mifery.  As  the  face  of  the  country  is  nothing  but  one 
continued  rock,  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  they  could  find 
neceflaries  for  the  common  fupport  of  life.  There  was  befides  not 
one  fpring  throughout  the  whole  ifland ; which  want  they  had  in  fome 
meafure  fupplied  by  large  cifterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  which 
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they  preferved  a quantity  of  rain-water  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the 
whole  year.  Fire-wood  was  alfo  very  fcarce,  inflead  of  which  they 
were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun.  The  capital 
town  flood  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  upon  the  fummit  of  an  high 
hill,  which  rendered  it  difficult  of  accefs,  but  it  was  fortified  only  by 
a fingle  wall.  There  was  nothing  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  great 
port  but  an  old  caflle  of  little  flrength,  called  by  the  people  of  the 
country  the  Caflle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  behind  it  a fmall  town,  which 
together  with  fix  or  feven  miferable  villages,  fcattered  about  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  conflituted  the  whole  of  the  habitations 
throughout  the  ifland.  Such  was  the  flate  and  condition  of  Malta 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
or  the  knights  hofpitallersj  who,  as  they  had  after  their  expulfion 
out  of  the  Holy  Land  altered  their  title  to  knights  of  Rhodes, 
after  this  their  new  acquifition  changed  it  to  knights  of  Malta. 

As  the  ifland  of  Malta  has  been  rendered  famous  only  fince 
it  has  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  knights ; I think  it  will 
not  be  improper,  before  I enter  into  any  farther  defcription  of 
it,  to  give  fome  account  of  the  inflitution  and  progrefs  of  this 
order,  which  has  for  many  ages  pafl  fignalized  itfelf  by  a con- 
tinual feries  of  brave  adlions  in  defence  of  the  Chriflian  caufe. 
The  origin  of  the  order  of  Malta  is  owen  to  an  hofpital  eredl- 
ed  at  Jerufalem,  in  which  were  lodged  and  maintained  the  piL 
grims,  who  repaired  thither  from  all'  parts  to  pay  their  devotions 
before  the  holy  fepulchre  of  their  Saviour  Ghrift;  It  is  pretended 
that  the  privilege  of  eredling  this  hofpital  was  granted  to  the  Chrifl- 
ians  by  Haroun  al  Rafchidj  caliph  of  Babylon;  and  that,  it  being 
deflroyed  after  his  death,  fome  Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amal* 
phi;,  a city  in. the  kingdom  of  Naples,  moved  by  a religious  prin- 
ciple* 
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ciple,  obtained  leave  to  rebuild  it,  in  confideration  of  a confiderable 
fum,  from  Munfafiar  Billah,  caliph  of  Atgypt,  to  whom  the  city  of 
Jerufalem  was  at  that  time  fubjedt  In  confequence  of  this  grant 
from  the  fovereign  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Chriftians,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  forty-eight,  eredted  an  hofpital  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  holy  fepulchre.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a convent, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a chapel,  called  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Latina,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  to 
which  it  was  contiguous.  They  afterwards  increafed  the  ftrudture, 
which  was  not  found  of  fufficient  extent,  conftituting  two  hofpitals 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  of  both  fexes,  as  well  thofe  who  were 
in  health,  as  thofe  who  laboured  under  any  diftemper.  To  each  of 
thefe  hofpitals  they  added  a chapel,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Almfgiver,  and  the  other  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
This  convent  and  hofpital  was  placed  under  the  diredtion  of  the 
religious^  order  of  St.  Benedidt,  whofe  number  being  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  feveral  pilgrims,  who  after  their  arrival  in  Jerufalem 
confecrated  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  the  fervice  of  the  fick, 
and  neceflitous  Chriftians,  who  had  undertaken  this  pilgrimage  j 
they  were  neverthelefs  - ftill  fupported  by  the  benefadtions  of  the 
merchants  of  Amalphi,.  who,  making  charitable  colledtions  through- 
out all  the  cities  of  Italy,  fent  confiderable  fums  of  money  every 
year  to  Jerufalem  for  the  maintenance  of  their  worthy  inftitution. 
The  fums,  which  were  more  than  necelfary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
convent,  were  delivered  to  adminiftrators,  nominated  by  the  religi- 
ous Benedidtines,  for  the  fervice  of  the  fick  and  neceffitous  pilgrims, 
with  inftrudtions  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe-  the  naked,  and  attend 
upon  and  comfort  fuch  as  laboured  under  any  afflidtion  or  difeafe. 
This  charitable  inftitution  continued  in  this  Hate  till  the  year- one 
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Malta,  thou  fa  hd  fixty-five,  in  which  the  Turchomenians,  having  made 
them felves  mailers  of  the  city,  reduced  it  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
ftru&ion.  In  effeCt,  thefe  barbarians  began  their  cruelties  by  cutting 
in  pieces  the.garrifon,  placed  there  by  the  caliph  of  iEgypt,  in  which 
maflacre  many  unfortunate  Chriftians  were  undefignedly  included. 
After  they  had  in  this  manner  fatiated  the  firft  effe&s  of  their  fury, 
they  betook  themfelves  to  a general  plunder,  in  which  difafter  the 
hofpital  of  St.  John  was  included.  It  would  inevitably  have  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  together  with  the  holy  fepulchre,  had  not 
the  avarice  of  thefe  barbarians  oppofed  itfelf  to  their  impiety.  The 
reafon  of  their  prefervation  was  the  great  advantages,  reaped  by  the 
Mahometans  from  the  unreafonable  fums,  which  they  obliged  all 
Chriftians  to  pay,  before  they  could  be  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city  ; the  collection  of  which  was  obferved  with  fo  much 
feverity,  that  there  were  inftances  of  many  poor  wretches,  who 
perifhed  for  want  at  the  gates,  not  having  means  fufficient  to  buy 
their  admittance.  Barbarities  of  this  nature  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing confequences  prejudicial  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who 
where  thence  looked  upon  as  a people  of  the  utmoft  cruelty  and 
inhumanity.  All  thofe  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
Europe,  were  full  of  no  x>ther  difcourfes  than  what  tended  to  prove 
the  dishonour  it  was  to  nations  blefled  with  the  lights  of  Chriftianity 
to  fuffer  a country,  which  had  been  the  fcene  of  their  falvation,  to 
remain  fubjeCt  to  a race  of  barbarians,  and  profefled  enemies  to  the 
■Chriftian  faith.  Difcourfes  of  this  nature,  joined  to  continual  ex- 
aggerations ol  the  inhumanity  with  which  the  pilgrims  were  treated 
by  thefe  infidels,  began  to  raife  the  indignation  of  the  Chriftian 
princes,  who  waited  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them- 
felves  in  the  .defence  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  religion. 

Things 
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Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when  a poor  hermit,  native  of  Amiens  Malta. 
m Picardy,,  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Peter,  purfuant  to 
a grant  which  he  had  obtained  from  pope  Urban  the  fecond,  laid  the 
plan  of  the  famous  cruizade,  deftined  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
city  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Jerufalem  was  at  this  time 
fubjed  to  Aladin,  fultan  of  fEgypt,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weaknefs  and  ill  conduct  of  the  Turchomenians,  had  diverted  them 
of  all  their  poffeffions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dominions. 

Aladin,  who  was  a prince  of  great  fpirit  and  penetration,  eafily 
concluded,  that  the  vaft  preparations  of  aim  oft  all  the  powers  of 
Ghriftendom  muft  be  with  defign  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  confequence  of  which  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  put  that  part  of  his  kingdom  in  a good  ft  ate  of  defence.  To 
this  end  he  increafed:  the  garrifon  and  repaired  the  fortifications  of 
Jerufalem,  at  the  fame  time  imprifoning  feveral  Chriftians,  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  among  others  one  Gerard,  chief  of  the  adminiftra- 
tors  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,  whom  he  fufpeded  of  maintaining 
fecret  intelligence  with  the  enemy.  Nor  were  his  precautions  .with- 
out reafon,  lince,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  one  thoufand  and  ninety- 
nine,  the  capital  of  the  Holy  Land  was  attacked  by  a powerful 
army  of  Chriftians,  who,  after  a fiege  of  five  weeks,  took  the  city 
by  ftorm,  putting  to  the  fword  the  whole  Mahometan  garrifon,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants.  After  this  fuccefs  the  Chriftian 
powers,  by  common  confent,  eleded  for  fovereign  of  Jerufalem, 
Godfroy  of  Bouillon,  a man  more  remarkable  for  his  piety  than  for 
his  courage  and  abilities.  Godfroy,  after  his  unexpected  advanceT 
ment  to  this  dignity,  ading  with  his  ufual  moderation  and  humility, 
abfolutely  refufed  the  title  of  king,  profefling  himfelf  contented  with 
that  of  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  for  a true  Chriftian 
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Malta.  ^ he  judged  a more  glorious  appellation.  This  prince  had  no  fooner 
entered  into  pofleffion  of  his  fovereignty,  than  he  began  to  vifit 
all  the  facred  places,  and  among  others  the  liofpital  of  St.  John, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  pious  Gerard,  who  was  now  re- 
eftablifhed  in  the  office  of  adminiftrator.  The  good  prince  was 
highly  pleafed  with  the  care  and  regularity,  pra&ifed  in  regard  to 
the  many  objects  of  compaffion  which  prefented  themfelves  to 
his  fight,  but  particularly  with  the  Chriftian  charity  fhewn  to- 
wards many  of  the  followers  of  the  cruizade ; who,  having  been 
wounded  during  the  hege,  were,  by  the  tendernefs  and  care  of 
the  adminiftrator,  already  brought  into  a fair  way  of  recovery. 
Godfroy,  judging  this  pious  inftitution  well  worthy  all  fort  of 
encouragement,  immediately  made  a fettlement  upon  the  hofpital 
of  the  lordffiip  of  Montboire,  together  with  all  its  depend- 
ences, which  was  part  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  in  the 
province  of  Brabant  in  Flanders.  The  example  of  the  prince  was 
followed  by  moft  of  the  other  princes  and  commanders  of  the 
cruizade,  infomuch  that  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  found  itfelf,  in  a 
fhort  time,  endowed  with  many  conftderable  revenues  and  poftef- 
fions,  as  well  in  Paleftine,  as  in  moft  of  the  countries  and  princi- 
palities of  Europe.  The  pious  Gerard,  who  had  till  now  main- 
tained only  the  character  of  a fimple  adminiftrator,  finding  his 
employment,  fince  thefe  benefadlions,  an  office  of  fome  confequence, 
and  inftigated  by  his  zeal  for  the  continuation  and  fplendor  of  the 
inftitution,  by  his  own  example  difpofed  the  hofpitallers  of  both 
fexes  to  take  upon  them  a regular  habit,  which  was  to  confift  in  a 
long  black  robe,  with  a white  erofs  imprinted  upon  that  part  of  it 
Which  covered  the  heart,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  a folemn 
confecration  of  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  fervice  of  fuch 
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rwhofe  neceflities  reduced  them  to  need  their  afiiftance.  Thofe,  who 
were  willing  to  fubfcribe  to  thefe  articles,  were  obliged  to  make  a vow'" 
of  chaftity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  by  a public  profeffion  before  the 
holy  fepulchre.  Soon  after  thefe  new  regulations  the  order  of  St. 
John  was  publicly  approved  of  by  pope  Pafqual  the  fecond,  who  ex- 
empted them  from  the  tenths,  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  out  of 
all  their  poflefiions  as  lands  belonging  to  members  of  the  church. 
He  alfo  confirmed  the  donations,  which  had  been  already  made 
them,  as  well  as  thofe  which  they  fhould  enjoy  by  the  benefactions 
of  future  princes ; at  the  fame  time  enading,  that  after  the  death 
of  brother  Gerard,  the  hofpitallers  fhould  have  free  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a fuperior  out  of  their  own  body ; without  any  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  fecular  powers  interpofing  in  the  election.  After  the 
conqueft  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Chriftians,  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
who  Came  to  vifit  that  holy  city  was  confiderably  increafed ; who, 
returning  into  their  countries  full  of  the  praifes  of  the  charity  of  the 
hofpitallers,  difpofed  the  minds  of  people  in  general  fo  much  to 
their  advantage,  that  in  a few  years  time  there  was  fcarce  a province 
in  Chriftendom,  in  which  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  had  not  fome 
confiderable  pofleflion.  Gerard  finding  the  affairs  of  his  order  in 
iuch  a flourifhing  condition,  and  having  a fund  fufficient  for  execut- 
ing the  molt  noble  defign,  ereCted  a magnificent  church ; which  he 
confecrated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  on  the  very  fpot  where,  .accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  houfe  of  Zacharias,  father  to  that  faint,  an- 
ciently flood.  Round  this  church  he  built  feveral  large  apartments 
to  lodge  the  poor  and  infirm  pilgrims;  who,  during  their  refidence 
at  Jerufalem,  were  treated  with  moft  exemplary  charity.  But  as  the 
overplus  of  the  revenue,  which  accrued  to  the  order  from  the 
liberality  of  the  different  princes  of  Chriftendom,  was  by  no  means 
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Malta,  all  employed  in  the  building  of  this  new  church  and  hofpital,  he 
made  ufe  of  the  reft  in  founding  hofpitals  in  many  maritime  towns 
of  Europe,  as  receptacles  to  fuch  as  intended  to  perform  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land ; which  was  the  firft  inftitution  of  the 
commanderies  of  this  order.  Godfroy  dying  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  one  hundred,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  who 
without  hefitation  took  upon  him  both  the  character  and  title  of 
king.  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  kingdom  devolved  by 
fucceflion  into  the  hands  of  his  coufin  of  the  fame  name ; in  the  firft 
year  of  whofe  reign,  Gerard  ended  his  days  in  a very  advanced  age, 
having  throughout  his  whole  life  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fignal 
virtue  and  piety.  Upon  the  death  of  their  inftitutor  the  hofpitallers, 
in  purfuance  of  pope  Pafqual  the  fecond’s  bull,  proceeded  to  the 
ele&ion  of  a fuperior,  in  which,  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  they 
made  choice  of  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  a gentleman  of  Dauphiny, 
and  a man  of  an  unblemifhed  character.  Dupuy,  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  this  dignity,  finding  that  the  rules  of  the  order  confifted  in 
nothing  but  an  exa£t  obfervation  of  the  profeffion  of  chaftity  and 
humility,  determined  to  introduce  fome  regulations,  which  fhould, 
for  the  future,  render  it  an  inftitution  of  more  fervice  to  the  reft  of 
Chriftianity.  He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  hofpitallers,  befides 
the  pacific  affiftance,  which  they  were  obliged  to  lend  to  the  poor 
and  neceflitous,  fhould  bear  arms  alfo  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  be  always  ready  to  fpill  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in 
fighting  for  the  glory  of  the  Chriftian  caufe.  He  afterwards  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  order  into  three  ranks  or  clafles.  Into  the  firft  were 
admitted  none  but  nobility,  who  were  ordained  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  faith.  The  fecond  rank  was  compofed  wholly  of 
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ecclefiaftics,  who,  befides  the  ordinary  dudes  of  their  fun&ion,  both 
in  the  performance  of  the  fervice  in  the  church,  and  attendance^ 
upon  the  fick  and  needy,  were  obliged  to  ferve  alternately  in  the 
chara&er  of  almoners  in  the  time  of  wars.  In  the  third  clafs  were 
comprehended  all  fuch  as  were  neither  noble  nor  ecclefiaftics,  who 
were  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  the  denomination  of  ferving 
brothers.  After  thefe  regulations  the  order  of  the  hofpitallers 
increafed  fo  much  in  reputation,  that  great  numbers  of  young 
nobility  flocked  to  Jerufalem  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  ambitious  of 
becoming  members  of  fuch  a worthy  inftitution.  The  grand-mafter, 
upon  this  daily  increafe  of  his  order,  found  it  neceflary  to  make 
another  divifion,  with  defign  to  prevent  all  fort  of  confufion,  by 
diftinguifhing  the  whole  knighthood  into  feven  feparate  bodies ; thofe 
of  Provence,  France,  Auvergne,  Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, which  laft,  upon  the  reformation,  was  abolifhed,  and  thofe  of 
Caftile  and  Portugal  eftablifhed  in  its  room.  Each  of  thefe  bodies  was 
governed  by  its  prior  or  fuperior,  who  was  neverthelefs  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  authority  of  the  grand-mafter.  The  drefs  of 
the  knights  confifted  in  a black  coat,  with  a fhort  gown  of  the  fame 
colour,  with  a crofs  of  white  linen  on  the  left  fide.  This  habit 
together  with  the  name  of  Hofpitaller  was  common  to  the  whole 
order;  till  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  reprefenting  that  it  would  be  proper, 
that  there  fhould  be  fome  diftindion  between  them  and  perfons  fo 
much  their  inferiors,  as  the  ecclefiaftics  and  ferving  brothers,  Pope 
Alexander  the  fourth  enaded,  that  the  nobles,  when  they  were 
adually  upon  duty  in  the  hofpital,  fhould  wear  the  ufual  habit,  but 
when  they  were  in  the  army  they  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other  clafies  by  a red  cloak  with  a white  crofs,  which,  in  cafe  they 
were  found  guilty  of  cowardice,  fnould  be  taken  from  them,  and 
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Malta,  themfelves  with  ignominy  be  expelled  the  fociety.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  agreed,  that  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  order  fhould  confift  in 
the  general  council  of  the  hofpitallers,  over  whom  the  grand-mafter, 
who  was  conftituted  prefident,  was  to  have  no  other  prerogative  than 
two  votes  inftead  of  one ; and  it  was  by  this  general  council  alone,  that 
the  poffeflions  and  commanderies  of  the  order  could  be  difpofed  of; 
which,  as  they  were  ufually  granted  to  the  moft  ancient  members  of 
the  fraternity,  remained  under  their  direction  no  longer  than  what  was 
judged  proper  by  the  general  council.  Thefe  adminiftrators  were 
termed  preceptors,  and  were  looked  upon  as  Rewards  and  infpeCtors 
over  the  poffeflions  of  the  order,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  give 
an' account  of  their  adminiftration.  All  the  rents  were  by  this  means 
regularly  tranfmitted  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  preceptors,  who  obferved 
a great  aufterity  in  their  ways  of  life,  contented  themfelves  purely 
with  fuch  a portion  of  the  revenue  as  was  neceflary  for  their  fimple 
maintenance.  The  hofpitallers  (whofe  numbers  increafed  daily)  as 
well  as  thofe  who  were  refident  at  Jerufalem,  as  thofe  who  were 
difperfed  in  the  different  foundations  dependent  upon  the  order, 
were  obliged  to  be  always  in  readinefs  to  obey  the  fummons  of  the 
grand-mafter,  whether  they  were  ordained  to  ferve  in  the  wars  in 
Paleftine,  or  in  Spain  againft  the  Moors,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
poffeftion  of  great  part  of  that  kingdom;  in  all  which  they  behaved 
themfelves  with  fo  much  magnanimity,  that  they  were  efteemed  as 
the  chief  fupports  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  received  many  confiderable  grants  and  privileges  from  the 
popes  Innocent  the  fecond,  Lucius  the  fecond,  Eugenius  the  third, 
and  Anaftafius  the  fourth.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-feven,  when  the  Chriftians  were  driven  out  of  Jerufalem 
by  the  victorious  Saladine,  the  knights  hofpitallers  betook  them- 
felves 
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felves  to  the  caftle  of  Margat  in  Paleftine,  and  thence  to  St.  John 
d’Acari,  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  wherein  they  maintained  themfelves 
for  a confiderable  time,  till  in  the  end  they  were  expelled  thence 
alfo  by  the  Mahometans  under  the  conduct  of  Elmelech  Aflar, 
fultan  of  iEgypt.  After  the  entire  lofs  of  the  Holy  Land  they 
paflfed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  John  of  Lufignan,  king  of  that  ifland, 
made  them  a prefent  of  the  city  of  Limiflo,  in  which  they  remained 
till  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight,  when,  having 
furprifed  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  they  changed  their  title  of  hofpital- 
lers  to  that  of  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  maintained  themfelves  in 
pofleflion  of  that  ifland  till  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  at  which  time,  after  one  of  the  bravefl:  refiftances 
which  is  recorded  in  any  hiftory,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  it 
to  fultan  Soliman  the  fecond,  having  firft  ftipulated  for  themfelves 
in  the  capitulation  free  liberty  to  leave  the  city,  and  retire  to 
what  part  of  the  world  they  pleafed.  After  this  expulfion  they 
went  over  to  Candia,  thence  to  CivitaVecchia,  and  afterwards  to* 
Viterbo,  which  city  was  allotted  them  by  pope  Adrian  the  fixth,  as 
a place  of  refuge,  till  they  ftiould  meet  with  fome  opportunity  of 
eftablifhing  themfeives  in  a more  advantageous  fituation.  Finding 
that  from  Viterbo,  which  is  an  inland  town,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  harafling  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity,  which  was  the 
fundamental  duty  of  their  inftitution;  they  betook  themfelves  to 
Villa  Franca,  a fmall  city  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  and  thence  to 
Nifla,  and  after  having  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner,, 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  they  were  put  in  pofleflion  of  the 
ifland  of  Malta,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty,, 
by  the  voluntary  ceflion  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  who  was  ■ 
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defirous,  by  their  means,  of  fecuring  the  coafts  of  Sicily  from  the 
J depredations  of  the  Turkifh  cruizers. 

The  order  of  St.  John  being,  by  their  new  acquifition,  raifed  to 
its  former  degree  of  fplendor,  judged  proper  for  the  better  fupport 
of  its  dignity  to  eftablifh  fome  new  regulations,  which  being  the 
fame  as  are  ftill  in  force,  I think  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
fome  account  of  them  in  this  place,  fince  the  duty  and  character  of 
a knight  of  Malta  may  thence  be  very  eafily  comprehended.  The 
order  being  divided  into  three  ranks,  the  nobility,  ecclefiaftics,  and 
ferving  brothers;  the  firft  clafs,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  honourable, 
is  compofed  of  fuch  only  as  can  prove  themfelves  by  their  high 
defcent  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  fo  noble  a fraternity,  out  of 
which  alone  are  chofen  the  grand-mafter,  priors,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  community.  Thefe  are  commonly  known  by  the 
denomination  of  knights  by  juftice,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
others,  who  being  noble  only  by  their  father’s  fide  are  allowed  to 
be  received  into  the  firft  rank,  in  confequence  of  a difpenfation 
from  the  hand  of  the  pope,  which  is  not,  however,  fufficient  to 
exempt  them  from  the  contemptuous  title  of  Knights  by  Courtefy. 
The  fecond  clafs  is  made  up  of  the  religious,  whofe  office  it  is  to 
a£t  as  almoners,  as  well  in  the  fhips  and  gallies,  as  in  the  grand 
hofpital  of  Malta;  a certain  number  alfo  out  of  the  body  ferve  the 
grand-mafter  as  chaplains.  The  third  rank  is  that  of  the  ferving 
brothers  or  efquires,  who,  notwithftanding  they  are  entitled  to 
none  of  the  confiderable  preferments,  are  obliged,  neverthelefs, 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  their  dignity  by  ferving  four  caravans, 
or  campaigns  againft  the  Infidels,  each  of  which  is  to  confift  in 
an  expedition  of  at  leaft  fix  months.  Thofe,  who  are  defirous  of 
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bdfcig  admitted  into  the  firft  clafs,  are  to  expofe  the  proofs  of  the 
nobility  of  themfelves,  and  anceftors  of  both  fexes  for  the  fpace  of 
an  hundred  years.  The  proofs  are  to  be  of  four  forts,  teftimonial, 
literal,  local,  and  fecret.  The  firft  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  to 
confift  in  the  teftimony  of  four  perfons  of  approved  nobility.  Thefe 
witnefles  are  obliged,  in  prefence  of  the  commiflaries,  who  are 
chofen  out  of  the  moft  experienced  commanders  of  the  order,  to 
confirm  by  a folemn  oath  the  veracity  of  the  depofitions.  The  literal 
proofs  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  extracted  out  of  the  writings, 
patents,  and  contra&s  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  perfon  who  is 
the  candidate.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  proofs,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  commiflaries.  The  third  are  termed  local  proofs,  be- 
caufe the  commiflaries  are  obliged  to  get  fecret  informations  from' 
the  place  of  habitation  of  the  candidate,  concerning  the  real  and 
undifputed  nobility  of  his  anceftors:  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called' 
the  fecret  proof,  is  of  the  fame  nature,  excepting  only  that  inform- 
ations of  ignoble  perfons  are  allowed  to  be  of  fufficient  validity. 
When  the  commiflaries,  upon  examination  of  the  proofs,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  candidate  is  thoroughly  qualified,  they  draw  up  a 
verbal  procefs,  which  is  delivered  to  the  chapter  of  the  priory,  to 
which  the  candidate  belongs.  Hence  it  pafles  into  the  hands  of  two 
new  commiflaries,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  examine,  whether  the  proofs 
and  informations  have  been  made  according  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by 
the  ftatutes  of  the  order;  and  when  it  appears  to  them,  that  not  the 
leaft  neceflary  oircumftance  has  been  omitted,  they  difpatch  the 
verbal  procefs,  figned  in  form,  to  Malta,  together  with  the  coat  of 
arms  divided  into  eight  quarters,  which  being  approved  of  by  the 
grand-mafter,  is  followed  by  the  permiflion  to  wear  the  habit  of  the 
order,.  The  Italians,  however,. are  obliged  to  furnifh  a coat  of 
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arms  of  no  more  than  four  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  to  be  proves 
a nobility  of  two  hundred  years,  namely  of  the  family  of  the  father, 
grandfather,  mother,  and  grandmother,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  two  fuperior  generations,  as  is  the  practice  in  France.  The 
Arragonefe  and  Caftilians  follow  the  example  of  the  Italians;  but 
the  Portuguefe  are  admitted  without  the  local  and  fecret  proofs, 
fmce,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom  in  their  country,  the  rank 
and  nobility  of  each  family  is  preferved  in  the  public  regifters  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  utmoft  care  and  regularity.  In  Germany  they 
are  much  more  rigorous,  fince,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  the  natural  fons  of  princes  are  denied  admiffion  into  the 
firft  rank  of  knighthood,  and  thofe  alfo  who  declare  themfelves 
candidates  are  obliged  to  expofe  a coat  of  arms  of  fixteen  quarters 
of  nobility.  The  candidates,  after  their  pretenfions  are  approved 
of,  may  be  admitted  either  at  the  age  of  twenty,  fixteen,  or  even 
in  their  infancy ; though  this  is  an  abufe,  which  has  introduced 
itfelf  many  ages  fince  the  inftitution  of  the  order.  Thofe,  who  are 
admitted  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  are  not  expe&ed  to  pafs  over  to 
Malta,  in  order  to  perform  their  caravans,  till  they  are  entered  upon 
their  twentieth  year,  at  which  time  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
public  chefl  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  crowns.  There  are 
alfo  a certain  number  who  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  to  Malta  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  their  age,  to  ferve  the  grand-mafter  in  the  chara&er 
of  pages.  Thofe  who  were  admitted  in  the  time  of  their  infancy 
are  obliged,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favour  fhewn  them, 
upon  their  arrival  at  Malta,  to  depofit  in  the  public  treafury  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Spanifh  piftoles.  The  only  proofs  de- 
manded from  the  ecclefiaftics  and  efquires  before  their  admiffion,  is 
of  their  having  been  born  of  creditable  parents,  who  were  never 
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known  to  have  pra&ifed  any  vile  mechanic  bufinefs,  though  the 
chief  article  neceflary  to  their  qualification  is  their  legitimacy.  From 
the  body  of  ecclefiaftics  are  chofen  the  bifhop  of  Malta,  and  the  prior 
of  the  church  of  St.  John,  who,  in  the  general  council,  take  place 
after  the  grand-mafter  and  his  lieutenant.  Thefe  two  are  the  only 
perfons  of  the  inferior  ranks  who  have  any  ffiare  in  the  government, 
which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  firft  clafs.  The  efquires  or 
ferving  brothers,  who  compofe  the  third  rank,  that  they  may  not 
appear  wholly  in  an  abjed:  light,  are  admitted  to  give  their  votes  in. 
the  choice  of  a grand-mafter,  and  are  maintained  in  the  inns  belong- 
ing to  their  countries  among  the  other  knights.  They  have  alfo  the 
advantage  of  being  promoted  to  fome  inconfiderable  commanderies, 
to  which  they  fucceed  alternately,  according  to  the  fuperiority  of 
the  date  of  their  admiffion  into  the  fraternity.  In  the  city  of  Malta 
there  are  feven  large  and  magnificent  palaces,  in  which  the  knights 
of  all  the  three  clafles,  as  well  novices  as  thofe  who  have  made  their 
vows,  are  lodged  and  maintained  during  their  refidence  at  Malta. 
The  moft  magnificent  apartment  in  each  of  thefe  palaces  is  inhabited 
by  the  prior,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  a conftant  table  for  all  knights 
of  his  own  country,  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  notwithftanding 
he  is  allowed  a certain  fum  of  money,  together  with  a fixed  quantity 
of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  be  at  a very  con- 
fiderable  private  expence,  to  do  himfelf  honour,  and  to  be  able  with 
more  juftice  to  claim  a promotion  to  the  firft  profitable  vacancy. 
When  the  office  of  prior  is  vacant  either  by  the  death  or  promotion  of 
the  laft  incumbent,  the  fenior  knight  of  that  body  is  fubftituted  in  his 
room,  provided  he  be  not  indebted  to  the  public  treafury.  Each  of 
thefe  bodies  have  their  proper  dignities  affigned  them,  of  which  they 
have  remained  poffefied  ever  fince  the  regulations  ena&ed  under  the 
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fecond  grand-mafter  Raymond  Dupuy.  Provence  is  honoured  with 
the  office  of  grand  commander,  Auvergne  with  that  of  high  mare- 
fchal,  France  with  that  of  grand  hofpitaller,  Italy  with  the  charge  of 
high  admiral,  and  Arragon  with  that  of  grand  confervator.  The 
office  of  general  of  the  cavalry  was  originally  allotted  to  England, 
but  by  the  abolition  of  that  body  upon  the  reformation,  it  was  given 
to  the  grand-mafter’ s fenefchal,  to  which  employment  it  has  been 
ever  fince  annexed.  The  grand  bailif  is  chofen  out  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  and  Caftile  nominates  the  grand  chancellor  of  the 
order.  Befides  thefe  dignities  Provence  contains  two  grand  priories, 
in  which  are  reckoned  eighty-nine  commanderies,  and  one  baillage. 
In  the  diftri<ft  of  Auvergne  is  but  one  grand  priory  with  the  baillage 
of  Lyons,  forty  commanderies  for  knights  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  eight 
for  efquires.  The  divifion  of  France,  which  includes  forty-five 
commanderies,  that  of  Aquitain  containing  fixty-five,  and  that  of 
Champagne  twenty- four:  there  is  alfo  the  baillage  of  the  Morea, 
which  bears  the  title  of  St.  John  Lateran  of  Paris,  and  the  office  of 
high  treafurer,  which  is  annexed  to  the  commandery  of  St.  Jean  de 
Corbeil.  In  Italy  the  grand  prior  of  Rome  prefides  over  nineteen 
commanderies,  the  grand  prior  of  Lombardy  over  forty-five,  the 
grand  prior  of  Venice  over  twenty-feven,  the  grand  prior  of  Bar- 
letta,  and  Capua  twenty-five,  and  the  grand  prior  o'f  Pifa  twenty- 
fix;  befides  the  baillages  of  Sainta  Euphemia,  Sainto  Stephano, 
Monopoli,  la  Trinita  di  Venufa,  and  St.  Giovanne  di  Napoli.  In 
Sicily  there  is  but  one  grand  priory,  which  is  that  of  Meffina,  under 
which  are  only  twelve  commanderies.  The  diftridt  of  Arragon, 
under  which  is  comprehended  Catalogna  and  Navarre,  contains 
three  grand  priories.  Under  the  direction  of  the  firft  are  twenty- 
nine,  under  the  fecond  twenty-eight,  and  under  the  third  feventeen 
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commanderies,  together  with  the  baillage  of  Majorca.  The  body 
of  England  comprehended  the  two  grand  priories  of  England  and 
Ireland,  together  with  thirty-two  commanderies  and  one  baillage. 
In  Germany  there  is  only  one  grand  prior,  who  is  always  a prince 
of  the  empire,  with  fixty-feven  commanderies,  not  counting  the 
grand  priories  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  with  the  baillage  of  Sonne- 
berg,  which  pofleflions  are  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans. 
The  body  of  Caftile,  which  is  compofed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
and  Portugal,  comprehends  three  grand  priories;  thofe  of  Caftile 
and  Leon,  under  which  are  twenty-feven  commanderies,  and  that 
of  Portugal  containing  thirty-one,  befides  the  baillage  of  Boveda. 
The  whole  number  of  commanderies  at  prefent  amount  to  five 
hundred,  exclufive  of  the  priories  and  baillages.  Each  of  thefe  are 
entrufted  to  the  adminiftration  of  a member  of  the  fraternity,  who 
remains  in  pofleffion  of  his  employment  for  a limited  fpace  of  time-. 
The  duty  of  thefe  officers  is  to  fend  every  year  to  the  public  treafury 
a certain  fum  of  money,  ftipulated  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  of 
the  commandery;  but  in  time  of  war  the  exadion  is  higher,  ac- 
cording to  the  neceffities  of  the  order.  Thefe  contributions  are 
commonly  termed  refponfions.  Befides  the  income  arifing  from 
thefe  pofleflions,  two  thirds  of  all  Mahometan  prizes  are  confifcated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  as  alfo  the  effeds  of  the  deceafed  knights. 
Upon  the  death  of  a commander  the  revenue  of  his  commandery, 
from  the  day  of  his  death  to  the  firft  of  May,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  community;  and  by  the  right  of  vacancy,  which  is  a chief 
branch  of  the  revenue,  the  order  has  a power  of  keeping  thefe  pre- 
ferments open  without  naming  a fucceflor,  till  fuch  time  as  their 
neceffities  no  longer  require  fuch  an  extraordinary  fupply.  The 
grand  prior  of  each  province,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  have  an  infpedion 
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into  the  condud:  of  the  knights  his  dependents,  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  order,  is  obliged  to  conftitute  a 
lieutenant  or  deputy,  who  takes  place  of  all  fimple  knights,  and 
in  the  abfence  of  his  fuperior  fupplies  his  place,  as  prefident  of  the 
provincial  chapters.  There  are  befides  three  forts  of  bailifs,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  denominations  of  conventual,  chapteral,  and  ad 
honores.  Thofe  of  the  firft  rank  are  termed  conventual,  becaufe 
they  are  obliged  to  refide  in  the  convent  at  Malta.  Each  of  the 
feven  bodies  choofe  one  of  thefe,  and  they  are  generally  the  priors 
of  their  refpedive  inns  or  colleges.  Thefe  feven  refident  bailifs 
enjoy  the  feven  principal  dignities  of  the  order,  the  prefentation  of 
one  of  which  is,  as  I have  already  obferved,  the  particular  preroga- 
tive of  each  of  the  feparate  bodies.  As  the  body  of  Provence  bears 
the  firft  rank,  it  is  in  pofleflion  of  the  firft  dignity,  (after  that  of 
grand-mafter,)  which  is  that  of  grand  commander.  In  this  employ- 
ment are  included  the  offices  of  lord  high  treafurer  and  prefident  of 
the  exchequer:  he  has  alfo  the  fuperintendence  of  the  magazines, 
arfenals,  and  artillery  ; names  the  officers  who  are  employed  as  his 
deputies;  whom,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  the  general  council,  he 
has  liberty  of  choofing  from  whichever  of  the  feven  bodies  he  thinks 
proper.  From  him  the  minifters  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  the 
fuperintendent  of  the  pharmacy  of  the  hofpital,  who  is  chofen  out 
of  the  body  of  the  ferving  hrothers,  receive  their  offices.  The 
office  of  high  marefchal,  which  belongs  to  the  body  of  Auvergne, 
is  to  bear  a military  command  over  all  the  members  of  the  frater- 
nity, excepting  fuch  as  are  dignified  with  the  titles  of  grand,  croftes, 
together  with  their  lieutenants  and  the  grand-mafter’s  chaplains. 
In  time  of  war  he  has  the  power  to  entruft  the  holy  ftandard  to 
whatever  member  he  efteems  moft  worthy  of  that  honour;  as  alfo 
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to  nominate  the  perfon  who  is  to  be  dignified  with  the  change  of  Mai-ta. 
mafter  of  the  horfe.  The  high  marefchal,  when  he  is  at  fea,  has 
the  command  both  over  the  high  admiral  and  the  general  of  the 
gallies.  The  grand  hofpitaller,  who  ranks  as  the  third  conventual 
bailif,  is  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  body  of  France. 

His  office  is,  to  prefent  to  the  general  council  the  perfon  whom  he 
judges  proper  to  be  conftituted  prior  of  the  hofpital;  the  chief  of 
the  infirmary,  who  is  always  chofen  from  among  the  members  by 
right ; two  fecretaries  and  all  the  officers,  who  are  to  remain  in 
their  employments  for  no  longer  than  the  fpace  of  two  years;  and  all 
other  charges,  which  come  under  his  direction,  are  difpofed  of  accord- 
ing to  his  own  abfolute  will  and  pleafure.  The  office  of  high  admiral 
belongs  to  the  body  of  Italy.  In  the  abfence  of  the  high  marefchal  he 
has  the  fupreme  authority  over  the  marines  and  failors;  names  the 
infpedor  and  fecretary  of  the  arfenal ; and,  if  he  defires  to  be  con- 
ftituted general  of  the  gallies,  the  grand-mafter  is  obliged  to  propofe 
his  demand,  either  to  be  agreed  to  or  refufed  by  the  general  affembly. 

The  grand  bailif,  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  of  Germany,  has  the 
infp.edion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  old  city,  which  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  ifland ; as  alfo  of  the  caftle  of  Gozo.  The  grand  con- 
fervator,  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  Arragon,  ads  as  prefident 
of  the  treafury,  though  the  fupreme  diredion  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  grand  commander.  The  chief  employment,  which  is  held  by  the- 
body  of  Caftile,  is  that  of  grand  chancellor,  who  has  the  liberty  of 
nominating  his  deputy,  and  prefenting  him  to  the  general  affembly. 

The  chapteral  bailifs  are  not  obliged  to  refide  at  Malta,  though  no 
general  chapter  can  be  held  without  their  prefence,  or  their  lieu- 
tenants ; they  are  alfo  enjoined  to  affift  in  the  fame  manner  at  all 
provincial  chapters.  The  chapteral  bailifs  cannot  be  promoted  to 
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the  dignity  of  conventuals,  though  they  are  honoured  with  the  titles 
of  grand  erodes,  by  reafon  of  their  not  refiding  at  Malta,  which  is 
a qualification  abfolutely  neceflary  towards  the  admiflion  to  that 
dignity.  In  this  fecond  rank  are  included  the  biftiop  of  Malta,  and 
the  prior  of  the  church  of  St.  John.  Among  all  the  chapteral 
bailifs  there  were  never  any  but  the  bailif  of  Brandenbourg,  who 
after  the  manner  of  the  grand  priors  had  commanderies  under  his 
particular  jurifdidioru  Thefe  commanderies  were  originally  thir- 
teen in  number,  till  upon  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  fix  of 
them  were  abforbed  by  the  Lutherans,  and  foon  after  the  remainder 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Calvinifts.  Thofe  belonging  to  the 
Lutherans  were  undiftinguiftiably  difpofed  of,  together  with  the 
other  pofleflions  of  the  church ; while  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which 
fell  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  Calvinifts,  remained  entirely  in 
their  former  fituation.  In  effed,  the  prefent  pofleflors  of  them, 
notwithftanding  their  difference  of  religion,  think  themfelves  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  regular  knights  of  Malta.  They  afliime 
the  titles  due  to  the  order ; make  ufe  of  the  habit  of  the  fraternity ; 
and  eled  from  among  themfelves  a bailif,  who  has  the  power  of 
nominating  the  commanders.  In  the  proofs  of  the  nobility  they  are 
by  far  more  rigorous  than  any  of  the  regular  bodies,  making  inqui- 
fition  into  all  the  collateral  branches  of  the  candidate’s  family.  As 
they  are  not  admitted  to  perform  their  caravans  on  board  the  Maltefe 
fhips  or  gallies,  they  take  the  opportunity  of  ferving  four  campaigns 
againft  the  infidels,  whenever  any  Chriftian  prince  is  at  war  with 
them,  which  is  efteemed  an  equivalent  even  by  the  regular  knights 
of  Malta.  As  they  are  in  a manner  a body  by  themfelves  un- 
acknowledged by  the  reft  of  the  order,  they  choefe  from  among 
themfelves  a prefident  or  grand-mafter,  which  dignity  is  at  prefent 
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pofleffed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia.  All  chapteral  baiiifs  are  allowed  Ma 
to  wear  the  odtagon  crofs  of  white  linen,  and  take  place  of  the 
knights  of  the  fmall  crofs  in  all  public  ceremonies,  notwithftanding 
their  feniority.  The  diftindtion  of  the  great  crofs  is  fometimes 
granted  to  common  knights  on  account  of  their  having  fignalized 
themfelves  in  any  engagement  with  the  infidels;  thefe  are  termed 
baiiifs  ad  honores,  and  are  allowed  the  fame  privileges  and  prece- 
dency, according  to  their  feniority,  as  the  chapteral  baiiifs.  There 
is  ftill  another  rank  of  baiiifs,  who  are  created  in  confequence  of  a 
difpenfation  from  the  pope,  and  are  allowed  no  other  privilege  than 
that  of  wearing  the  great  crofs,  and  being  admitted  to  the  general 
chapter,  when  they  refide  at  Malta.  Although  the  grand-mafter 
is  acknowledged  chief  of  the  order,  the  fovereign  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  inftitution,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
chapter,  which  has  abfolute  right  of  deciding  all  ecclefiaftical,  civil, 
and  military  affairs.  This  affembly  ufed  at  firft  to  meet  every  five 
years,  afterwards  it  was  increafed  to  double  the  former  fpace,  and 
finally  to  a centennial  meeting  only ; fince  which  the  fupreme  com- 
mand has  in  a manner  remained  under  the  foie  jurifdidtion  of  the 
grand-mafter  and  his  council.  Upon  the  death  of  the  grand-mafter 
his  lieutenant  immediately  occupies  his  place  in  the  government, 
though  he  has  no  authority  to  form  an  enterprife,  or  make  the  leaft 
advantage  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  revenue.  On  the  third  day, 
which  is  deftined  for  the  election  of  the  new  grand-mafter,  all  the 
members  of  the  order  ; who  are  at  that  time  refident,  appear  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  where,  after  the  folemn  celebration  of  mafs, 
all  thofe  who  compote* -the  feven  bodies  retire  into  their  refpedtive 
chapels,  excepting  that  body  ofl^vhfch  the  lieutenant  is  a member, 
which  remains  in  the  church.  Each  of  thefe  feven  bodies  choofe 
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Malta,  three  members  by  right  to  ad  in  the  character  of  eledors,  after 
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which  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  feven  members,  one  out  of 
each  body,  from  which  feven  are  eleded  by  the  general  plurality 
of  voices,  three  to  reprefent  the  body  of  England,  who,  together 
with  thofe  already  chofen,  compofe  the  number  of  twenty-four 
electors.  The  eledors,  having  taken  the  oaths  before  the  lieutenant, 
nominate  the  prefident  of  the  eledion,  by  which  office  the  employ- 
ment of  lieutenant  is  abolilhed.  The  prefident  being  agreed  upon, 
they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  the  triumvirate,  which  mull  confift 
of  a member  by  right,  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  a ferving  brother,  into 
whofe  hands  the  former  body  tranfmit  the  whole  right  of  the 
eledion,  and  diffiolve  themfelves  into  their  original  condition  of 
firnple  members  of  the  fraternity.  The  triumvirs,  after  having 
taken  the  oaths  before  the  prefident  of  the  eledion,  retire  into  a 
private  apartment ; where  they  agree  among  themfelves  in  the 
choice  of  thirteen  other  eledors,  who,  together  with  the  triumvirs, 
compofe  a body  of  fixteen,  every  two  of  them  reprefenting  one  of 
the  eight  bodies,  of  which  the  whole  order  confifts.  Thefe  fixteen 
eledors  choofe  the  grand-mafter  by  way  of  ballot;  and  when  the 
eledion  is  linifhed,  the  members  of  the  triumvirate  feparate  them- 
felves from  the  remaining  thirteen,  and  appearing  in  the  gallery, 
which  is  over  the  great  door  of  the  church,  the  member  by  right, 
with  the  ecclefiaftic  on  his  right  hand  and  the  ferving  brother  on  his 
left,  demands  thrice,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  body  of  knight- 
hood, whether  they  are  agreed  to  ratify  the  eledion  ; and,  if 
they  make  no  oppofition,  he  proceeds  to  proclaim  the  new  grand- 
mafter,  giving  him  all  the  titles  due  to  the  fovereign  of  the  order. 
If  the  grand-mafter  is  refident  at  Malta  during  the  time  of  eledion, 
he  immediately  after  the  proclamation  takes  his  feat  under  the  canopy, 
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which  is  erected  in  the  mod  confpicuous  part  of  the  church,  where 
he  takes  the  oaths  in  prefence  of  the  ecclefiaflical  prior,  and  after 
'celebration  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  having  received  homage  from  the 
knights,  retires  to  his  palace,  and  enters  upon  polfeffion-  of  his 
new  authority.  Two  days  after  the  election,  the  general  alfembly 
forms  a decree,  to  remit  into  the  hands  of  the  grand-mafter  the 
fupreme  command  over  all  members  of  the  fraternity,  together  with 
the  fovereignty  over  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  The  grand- 
mailer,  who  is  obliged  to  be  always  refident  at  Malta,  feldom  lives 
with  any  great  magnificence,  not withllan ding  the  fufficiency  of  his 
revenue,  for  fear  of  tranfgreffing  the  rules  of  modefty  and  (economy, 
two  fundamental  maxims  of  the  order.  The  income  fettled  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  table  is  fix  thoufand  crowns,  and  two 
hundred  for  the  repairs  of  his  palace,  which  fums  are  drawn  out  of 
the  public  treafury ; he  befides  has  a third  of  all  prizes  taken  from 
infidels,  and  the  perpetual  revenue  during  life  of  one  commandery 
out  of  each  priory,  which  amounts  to  a very  confiderable  income. 

As  I have  already  defcribed  the  condition  of  the  illand  of  Malta 
at  the  time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  order,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice  of  the  many  improvements  fince  made, 
which  have  rendered  it  the  moll  completely  fortified  of  any  place  in 
the  world.  The  capital  city  being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the 
illand,  and  of  no  great  llrength,  was  judged  improper  for  the 
prefent  and  future  defigns  of  the  fraternity.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
determined  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the  fmall  town  behind  the  callle 
of  St.  Angelo,  at  that  time  the  only  regular  fortification  in  the 
whole  illand.  What  greatly  induced  them  to  this  refolution  was 
the  advantageous  fituation  of  the  town,  bordering  upon  one  the  finell 
harbours  in  the  world ; by  means  of  which,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion, 
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they  had  a more  favourable  opportunity  of  receiving  afliftance  from 
the  Chriftian  princes.  They  have  employed  themfelves  ever  fince 
in  augmenting  the  ftrength  of  their  city  with  fo  much  care  and 
fuccefs,  that  they  have  in  a manner  put  themfelves  out  of  all  appre- 
henfions  of  an  attack  from  the  infidels.  The  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, not  above  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  is  defended  on  the 
left-hand  by  the  fort  of  Ricazoli,  a place  of  confiderable  ftrength, 
which  took  its  name  from  an  Italian  knight,  who  contributed  very 
largely  towards  the  work,  which  was  executed  according  to  the 
defign  of  the  count  de  Valperga.  Within  the  fort  of  Ricazoli,  at 
the  extremity  of  a peninfula,  is  a long  narrow  port,  called  the  Port 
of  the  Englifh,  becaufe  fhips  of  that  nation  come  there  generally  to  an 
anchor.  On  the  point  oppofite  to  the  fort  of  Ricazoli,  which  forms 
the  other  fide  of  the  Englifh  harbour,  ftands  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which,  notwithftanding  it  is  the  moft  ancient  fortrefs,  was  the  only 
place  which  refilled  the  aflaults  of  the  Turks,  in  the  memorable  fiege 
of  Malta,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-five ; 
whence  the  old  city,  fituated  behind  it,  is  commonly  called  the 
Victorious  City.  The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  has  received 
many  additions  fince  that  time,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  chief  places 
defending  the  entrance  into  the  great  harbour,  having  three  very 
large  batteries  planted  one  over  the . other,  and  pointed  in  a very 
proper  direction.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  neck  of  land,  on  which 
ftand  the  Victorious  City  and  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  a fecond 
harbour  of  the  fame  form  and  extent  as  the  Englifh  port ; it  is  called 
the  Galley  Harbour,  being  the  receptacle  for  the  galleys  and  fhips 
belonging  to  the  order,  moored  near  the  arfenals  and  magazines, 
in  which  are  preferved  the  ammunition  and  ftores  for  fhipping. 
Oppofite  to  the  Victorious  City  is  a third  peninfula,  named  the 
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Ifland  of  Sangla,  covered  with  houfes,  and  furrounded  by  a very 
ftrong  fortification.  It  took  its  name  from  the  grand-mafter  de  la 
Sangla,  who  finifhed  the  works  begun  by  John  d’Omedes,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-one.  On  the  other  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Sangla  is  a third  port  of  the  fame  figure  and  extent 
as  the  two  already  mentioned,  which  is  called  Frenchman’s  Har- 
bour, for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  other  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Englilh.  Thefe  two  peninfulas  are  fortified  towards  the  land,  by 
a fine  work  called  Fort  Marguerita  ; which  though  begun  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  under  the  adminiftration 
of  the  grand-mafter  Lafcaris,  and  continued  to  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty-two,  yet  was  not  brought  to  perfe&ion  till 
the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  grand-mafter  Raymond  Perellos.  It  would  be  imagined 
that  thefe  immenfe  fortifications  were  fufficient  to  defend  this  part 
of  the  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  moft  formidable  enemy:  yet  the 
grand-mafter  Nicholas  Cottoner,  for  its  farther  fecurity  on  this  fide, 
laid  the  plan  of  another  vaft  work,  which  was  to  furround  all  the 
former  fortifications.  This  grand  project  was  without  delay  put  in 
execution  ; and,  notwithftanding  it  is  not  at  prefent  entirely  finiihed, 
is  to  be  efteemed  one  of  the  nobleft  pieces  of  work  in  its  kind  this 
day  extant.  The  fpace  between  the  Cottonera,  (for  by  that  name  it 
is  diftinguifhed,)  and  Fort  Marguerita  is  deftined  for  a place  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  in  cafe  of  any  invafion.  On  the 
fide  of  the  French  harbour,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Sangla,  is  an 
eminence  called  the  Conradin,  the  only  place  which  commands  the 
city.  There  have  been  many  projects  ftarted  for  eredting  a fort 
upon  it,  but  that  defign  has  been  fet  afide,  for  fear  it  fhould  in  the 
beginning  of  a fiege  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  would 
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-not  fail  of  profiting  by  fo  confiderable  an  advantage.  The  fcheme 
which  they  now  praCtife  to  free  the  city  from  a nuifance  of  this 
nature  is  what  feems  to  me  much  more  reafonable;  fince  it  has 
been  refolved  of  late  to  cut  it  wholly  away  ; a piece  of  work  which, 
as  it  is  compofed  of  one  folid  rock;  will  require  fome  time  before  it 
can  be  brought  to  perfection.  The  great  port,  which  infinuates 
itfelf  in  the  fame  direction  from  its  entrance,  and  extends  itfelf  near 
two  miles  in  length  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  is  bounded  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  that  part  of  the  city  already  defcribed,  by  a long 
peninfula,  on  which  is  to  be  feen  the  mafter-piece  of  art,  in  the 
way  of  fortification,  and  the  moft  beautiful  and  regular  city  of  the 
whole  univerfe.  This  grand  work  ftands  oppofite  to  the  Conradin, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
It  was  begun  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  grand-mafter  Lafcaris,  who  named 
it  La  Floriana,  from  Floriani,  anltalian,  who  laid  the  defign  of  it.  It 
however,  remained  unfinifhed  for  many  years,  till  it  was  brought  to 
perfection  under  Raymond  Perellos,  who  rendered  it  the  completed 
piece  of  fortification  this  day  exifting.  The  baftions  are  moft  of 
them  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  the  fubterraneous  works  in  all 
refpeCts  anfwerable.  There  is  a pretty  confiderable  fpace  between- 
the  Floriana  and  the  city  ^Valette>  which,  notwithftanding  the 
already  mentioned  immenfe  barrier,  is  alfo  very  ftrongly  fortified 
towards  the  land.  The  entrance  on  this  fide  is  formed  by  a gate  of 
4 very  peculiar  architecture;  which,  in  my  opinion,  confidering 
the  place  in  which  it  is  ereCted,  is  by  no  means  ill-imagined.  The 
roof  of  it,  inftead  of  columns  of  either  of  the  five  orders  of  architec- 
ture, is  fupported  by  four  ftone  cannons ; and  the  frize  and  archi- 
trave fet  off  with  fuitable  ornaments.  The  ftruCture  of  this  gate- 
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was  fo  much  approved  of,  that  there  has  been  fince  built,  in  Fort 
Marguerita,  in  imitation  of  it,  another  of  a new  invention,  called 
the  Gate  of  Bombs;  which,  inftead  of  cannon,  is  adorned  with  as  many 
mortar-pieces;  but  this,  as  few  copies  ever  approach  their  originals, 
,has  a very  mean  effect  in  comparifon  of  the  other.  The  city 
Valette,  which  takes  its  name  from  a grand-mafter,  by  whom  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix,  is 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  the  whole  world.  The  ftreets 
are  drawn  in  right  angles,  and  the  houfes  built  with  the  exaCteft 
proportion  and  regularity.  In  the  centre  Hands  the  church  of  St. 
John,  which  is  enriched  in  the  infide  with  the  moft  valuable  orna- 
ments,- and  beautified  by  the  pencil  of  the  celebrated  painter  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Calabrian.  Not  far  hence  is  the 
grand-m after’s  palace,  built  and  furnifhed  in  a neat  but  not  expenfive 
tafte.  Within  it  is  a gallery,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  all 
the  great  actions  againft  the  infidels,  performed  by  members  of  the 
order ; with  the  names  of  thofe  who  fignalized  themfelves  under- 
written in  characters  of  gold.  In  this  city  alfo  ftand  the  feven  inns 
belonging  to  the  feven  different  bodies,  which  compofe  the  whole 
fraternity.  They  are  moft  of  them  very  large  and  magnificent 
edifices,  built  in  the  manner  of  colleges,  with  many  feparate  apart- 
ments, in  which  are  lodged  and  entertained  all  the  refpeCtive  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety.  At  the  extremity  of  the  city  Valette,  which 
looks  towards  the  fea,  ftands  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo,  direCtly  oppofite 
to  Fort  Ricazoli,  affifting  it  in  defending  the  entrance  of  the  great 
harbour.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula,  on  which  is  fituated 
the  city  Valette,  is  another  large  harbour,  fet  apart  for  Chips  which, 
come  tfc  Malta  to  perform  their  quarantine.  In  the  middle  of  this 
harbour  is  a finall  ifland,  on  which  ftands  a very  fine  lazaretto,, 
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, Malta>  , and  a fortrefs  built  by  the  late  grand-mafter  Manuel  de  Vilhena, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  All  thefe  immenfe  fortifications  are 
kept  in  the  niceft  repair,  and  mounted  with  above  fix  hundred 
pieces  of  brafs  cannon;  the  order,  notwithftanding,  maintains  no 
more  regular  troops  than  five  hundred  men,  who  are  employed  as 
marines  and  guards  to  the  grand-mafter;  infomuch  that  if  they  were 
fuvprifed  before  they  could  call  the  different  powers  of  Chriftendom 
to  their  afliftance,  they  would  not  be  in  a condition  to  maintain  a 
long  and  vigorous  fiege.  The  maritime  forces  of  the  order  confift 
in  five  fhipsand  fix  gallies:  of  the  fhips  there  are  three  which  mount 
feventy  guns,  one  of  fifty,  and  one  of  thirty.  The  gallies  are  efteemed 
the  beft  in  the  world,  and  are  always  ready,  as  well  as  the  fhips,  to 
put  to  fea  at  a fortnight’s  notice.  They  go  out  regularly  twice  a- 
year  to  cruize  upon  the  Mahometans,  though  they  are  forbidden  by 
the  trading  nations  to  pafs  to  the  northward  of  Candia,  and  to  ap- 
pear within  forty  leagues  of  the  coaft  of  iEgypt,  for  fear  of  inter- 
rupting the  advantageous  commerce  which  is  carried  on  in  thofe 
parts  of  Turkey.  After  the  performance  of  our  quarantine,  which, 
by  a particular  favour  granted  us  by  the  grand-mafter,  confifted  in 
no  more  than  twenty  days,  we  again  put  to  fea,  and  after  a tedious 
navigation  of  five  .weeks  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Lifbon. 

Lisson.  Lisbon  the  capital  of  Portugal,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lufi- 
tania,  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Tagus,  about  feven 
leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  enriched  by  an  advantageous  commerce 
with  the  Bra-fils,  whither  it  fends  yearly  feveral  fleets  under  ftrong 
convoys,  which  return  loaded  with  riches.  Their  cargoes  confift 
chiefly  in  gold,  the  greateft  part  ready  coined,  and  it  'is  thence 
conveyed  into  the  trading  countries,  which  furnifh  the  Portuguefe 
* with 
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with  moft  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  Tagus  is  always  filled 
with  fhips  of  all  nations,  but  moftly  Englilh,  who  carry  on  here  a 
flourifhing  and  fecure  commerce.  - The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
defended  by  feveral  fmall  fortreffes,  built  at  almoft  equal  diftances 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  city  of  Lifbon.  The  view  of 
this  metropolis,  from  a diftance,  is  of  the  utmoft  magnificence, 
being  built  on  a gradual  afcent,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  extending  itfelf  in  the  figure  of  an  half-moon,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus.  Nor  would  its  infide  by  any  means  belie  its  outward 
appearance,  were  not  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  the  moft  fupine 
doth  and  naftinefs ; which  are  fo  great,  that  you  will  fcarce  find  a 
traveller,  who  will  mention  Lifbon  otherwife  than  as  a town  remark- 
able for  its  uncleannefs.  What  renders  the  inhabitants  more  in- 
excufable  is,  that  through  the  abundance  of  water,  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tagus  affords,  they  have  greater  opportunities 
of  keeping  it  clean  than  moft  cities  in  the  world.  The  upper  part 
of  the  town  is  well  built,  the  ftreets  are  wide  and  regular;  the 
houfes  more  like  palaces  than  the  habitations  of  private  perfons; 
and  the  churches  adorned  with  the  moft  fumptuous  and  fplendid 
decorations.  There  appears  however,  very  little  tafte  of  architec- 
ture in  the  buildings  at  Lifbon,  except  the  king’s  palace,  fituated 
near  the  fea-lhore,  which  qyas  built  from  a plan  of  Inigo  Jones: 
had-it  been  finifhed,  it  might  have  claimed  a rank  among  the  works 
of  the  moft  famous  mafters,  being,  though  imperfect,  well  worth 
the  obfervation  of  the  niceft  judges  of  architecture.  Before  the 
palace  is  a large  fquare,  which  the  inquifitors  every  two  or  three 
years  make  the  fcene  of  their  inhumanity;  burning  with  many 
religious  ceremonies  feveral  poor  wretches,  whom  they  frequently 
with  torments  force  to  confefs  crimes,  of  which  they  were  never 
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guilty.  The  authority  of  the  inquifition  is  in  this  country  unlimit- 
ed ; religion  or  rather  fuperftition  is  predominant  in  Portugal  in  the 
ijitmoft  degree,  infomuch  that  they,  whofe  confciences  are  not  of 
the  tendered;  make,  are  obliged  by  an  outward  Ihew  of  fan&ity  to 
cad;  a veil  over  their  inward  inclinations.  It  is  owen  to  this  motive 
that  the  prefent  king,  who  is  known  for  a man  not  much  devoted 
to  fuperftition,  employs  his  whole  treafures  in  religious  ufes.  He 
has,  built  a church  and  convent  at  Mafra,  a village  fixteen  miles 
diftant  from  the  capital,  at  a mod;  incredible  expence,  and  endowed 
it  for  ever  with  a very  confiderable  revenue.  The  church  is  of 
marble  both  infide  and  out,  adorned  with  many  ftatues  by  the  mod; 
celebrated  hands  in  all  Italy ; and  yet  it  is  only  a vaft  pile  of  building 
without  the  lead;  tafte  or  true  magnificence.  In  the  convent  three 
hundred  Francifcan  friars  lead  a very  lazy  life,  being  furnifhed  with 
all  neceflaries  from  the  benefadions  of  their  fovereign.  Within 
the  convent  are  fchools  for  difputes  in  all  points  of  literature, 
and  proper  days  affigned  for  the  controverfies  in  each  particular 
fcience.  The  day  on  which  I was  there,  the  fchools  of  theology, 
hiftory,  and  mathematics  were  open,  and  I found  in  them  the 
difputants  raging  and  ftorming  like  madmen,  ufing  not  only  the 
mod;  violent  tones  of  voice,  but  the  mod;  menacing  geftures,  deem- 
ing refolved,  if  they  could  not  convince  their  adverfaries  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  arguments,  to  frighten  them  into  , compliance. 
The  moderator,  who  fat  in  a great  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  fchool, 
feemed  to  do  his  utmoft  to  pacify  the  two  enemies,  but  all  in  vain, 
fince  the  difputants  interrupted  him  every  inftant  with  the  utmoft 
heat  and  fury,  deeming  to  inform  him  that  it  would  be  mod;  advif- 
able  for  him  not  to  involve  himfelf  in  their  quarrel.  Thefe  violent 
proceedings  appeared  to  me  fo  exceftively  ridiculous,  that  I thought 
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proper  to  retire,  for  fear  of  affronting  thefe  learned  gentlemen  by  Lisbon. 
burfting  out  into  a fit  of  laughter  in  the  middle  of  their  fage  difpute. 

As  the  firft  fchool  I entered  was  that  of  theology,  I thought  this  great 
vehemence  of  expreffion  might  arife  from  the  ftrong  animofities,  which 
frequently  happen  between  people  of  different  opinions  in  religion;" 
but  finding  hiftory  and  mathematics  treated  in  the  fame  furious 
manner,  I concluded,  (and  upon  information  found  my  conclusion 
juft,)  that  among  the  Portuguefe  he  was  efteemed  the  greateft 
orator,  who  had  the  ftrongeft  lungs  ; and  whoever  could  place  his 
body  in  the  moft  menacing  poftures,  was  fure  of  gaining  the  applaufe 
of  all  lovers  of  learning.  Joining  to  the  convent  a magnificent 
palace  is  building,  in  which,  when  finifhed,  the  king  propofes  to 
make  his  refidence,  that  being  at  hand  he  may  be  more  affiduous 
in  his  devotions.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  there  were  above  three 
thoufand  men  employed  in  the  building  this  vaft  pile,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  the  number  only  of  one  hundred;  and  the  work 
is  faid  to  go  on  at  prefent  with  as  much  expedition  as  when  that 
great  multitude  of  people  were  employed,  who,  like  the  builders  of 
Babel,  ferved  only  to  create  the  utmoft  confufion  and  irregularity.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  expence  the  king  has  been  at  to  fatisfy  the  avarice 
of  his  clergy,  fmce  he  has  enriched  them  with  many  new  endow- 
ments, and  flattered  their  pride  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a patriarch, 
who,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  acknowledges  no  fijperior  but  the 
pope,  who  confirms  him  in  his  office,  being  firft  nominated  by 
the  king.  The  ftrength  of  Portugal  is  not  very  confiderable  either 
by  fea  or  land.  The  whole  fleet  confifts  in  about  twenty  fhips 
very  ill  fitted  out  in  every  refpeft,  the  Portuguefe  being  but  indif- 
ferent feamen.  As  for  their  land  forces  they  are  in  the  higheft 
difrepute,  having  neither  courage,  experience,  nor  difcipline,  though 
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it  is  faic.1,  that  againft  the  Spaniards  they  would  behave  themfelves 
with  bravery  ; which  is  owen  to  the  inveterate  hatred  between 
thofe  two  nations,  who  look  upon  each  other  as  irreconcileable 
enemies.  The  country,  excepting  Lifbon,  Oporto,  and  one  or 
two  other  trading'  towns,  is  exceftively  poor,  and  but  ill  inhabited; 
but  the  capital  abounds  in  wealth,  of  which  it  can  never  be  defti- 
tute,  fo  long  as  the  Portuguefe  preferve  to  themfelves  the  advan- 
tageous trade  of  the  Brafils.  Gold  is  almoft  the  only  coin,  there 
being  the  utmoft  fcarcity  of  filver,  and  little  or  no  copper.  In  the 
mint  is  a piece  of  pure  gold  brought  home  lately  in  one  of  the 
Brafil  (hips,  of  the  fame  form  and  conlifience  as  it  was  dug  out 
pf  the  mines,  weighing  fix  thoufand  fequins  ; which  is  (hewed  to 
ftrangers  as  a curiofity.  If  the  Portuguefe  were  a people  of  the 
lead  induftry,  or  knowledge  of  their  own  advantages,  they  might 
in  a fhort  time  become  one  of  the  mod  flourifhing  nations  in  the 
world;  but  on  the  contrary,  buried  in  doth  and  ignorance,  they 
faffer  other  countries  to  reap  the  various  benefits;  which  Nature  has 
bellowed  on  them.  They  have  no  manufactures ; and  their  lands, 
for  want  of  proper  cultivation,  feldom  afford  them  what  is  neceffary 
for  their  fuftenance.  Hence  they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  foreigners 
both  for  their  food  and  raiment ; who,  by  affifting  them  in  their 
neceflities,  enrich  their  own  countries  at  the  expence  of  an  indolent 
nation,  thereby  receiving  the  due  reward  of  their  induftry.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lifbon  are  computed  at  near  one  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  fifteen  thoufand 
negro  Haves.  The  city,  (landing  upon  five  hills,  on  one  of  which 
is  an  old  fortification  ftrong  only  by  its  fituation,  ferving  at  pre- 
fent  as  a prifon  for  (late  criminals,  contains  thirty-two  parifhes,  in 
which  are  an  incredible  number  of  monafteries,  convents,  churches, 
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chapels,  and  hofpitals,  which  may  be  fald  almoft  to  equal  the  num-  Ljseov- 
ber  of  houfes,  twenty  tlioufand. 

After  about  a month’s  flay  in  this  capital,  fetting  fail  with  a fair 
wind,  we  in  two  days’  time  found  ourfelves  becalmed  oppofite  to 
Cadiz,  about  ten  leagues  to  the  north  weft  of  the  entrance  into  Cadix. 
the  {freights  of  Gibraltar.  Cadiz,  anciently  Gades  or  Gadeifa,  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  in  a fituation  advantageous  for  trade* 
to  which  that  nation  had  an  univerfal  tendency.  It  is  built  upon 
an  ifland,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a canal,  over  which  is  a 
large  bridge  of  ftone.  The  city  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  about  five 
miles  in  circuit;  and  though  ^here  are  many  very  good  houfes  in  it, 
yet  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  cleanlinefs  little  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  Lifbon.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  for  the  moft 
part  extremely  rich,  from  the  great  trade  which  is  carried  on  there 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  harbour  being  never  without  a vaft 
concourfe  of  fhips  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  the  Levant,  and 
the  North. 

The  next  morning  having  pafled  the  Streights  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar:  the  Streights  are  about  ten  Gibaae,- 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  the  narrowed  part  four  broad,  bordered  TAR* 
upon  to  the  north  by  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  to  the  fouth  by  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ; upon  which,  oppofite 
to  Gibraltar,  the  Spaniards  poftefs  the  fortrefs  of  Ceuta,  con- 
tinually blocked  up  by  the  Moors.  This  place  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  were  no  other  than 
the  two  lofty  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  bearing  at  a diftance 
the  refemblance  of  two  columns.  The  fortrefs  and  city  of  Gibral- 
tar is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Calpe,  at  the  bottom  of  a very  deep 
bay.  The  mountain  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a low  ifthmus 
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Gibral-  of  about  a mile  in  breadth,  which  is  cut  off  in  the  middle  by  the 
__  T * R ' Spanilh  lines  ; wherein  is  conftantly  polled  a fufficient  body  of 
troops  to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  Englilh  garrifon 
and  the  country.  Gibraltar  is  both  by  art  and  nature  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  world;  its  fituation  being  fuch 
as  to  render  the  attack  of  it  impracticable,  except  in  one  part, 
towards  the  ilthmus;  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  four  men  could  not 
march  abreaft,  being  flanked  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the 
other  by  a deep  morafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  the  whole 
fhot  of  the  garrifon.  The  remainder  of  the  peninfula  is  compofed 
entirely  of  an  inacceflible  rock  of  an  - immenfe  height,  the  whole 
verge  of  which  is  defended  by  a very  ftrong  wall,  whereon 
troops  are  daily  polled  to  prevent  furprife.  The  bay  ferves  as  an 
harbour,  being  large  enough  to  contain  as  many  fhips  as  the  king 
of  England  could  by  any  means  fit  out.  The  place,  however, 
where  they  moll  commonly  anchor  is  commanded  from  the  Spanilh 
lines  by  a battery  of  eighty  guns,  which  would  oblige  them  to 
fhelter  themfelves  under  the  cannon  of  the  fortrefs.  The  Englilh 
garrifon,  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  confills  of  fix  regiments, 
compofmg  a body  of  three  thoufand  men.  All  kind  of  provi- 
fions  are  very  fcarce  in  Gibraltar,  fince  they  are  brought  at  a con- 
fiderable  expence  from  the  oppofite  coall  of  Barbary ; the  Spaniards 
being  fo  jealous  of  the  Englilh,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  blind  to 
their  own  advantage,  that,  refufing  all  commerce  with  the  garrifon, 
they  fuller  the  Moors  to  run  away  with  a profit,  which  they 
might  eafily  appropriate  to  themfelves:  contrary  in  this  refpeCt 
to  the  Dutch,  who,  afting  upon  a very  different  policy,  during  the 
wars  in  Elanders  furnilhed  the  French  in  great  meafure  with  all 
the  powder  and  ball,  made  ufe  of  againll  their  own  armies.  The 
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inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Gibraltar  are  for  the  moft  part  Englifli,  Gibhal- 
there  being  very  few  Spaniards,  five  or  fix  families  of  Cenoefe, 
and  a pretty  large  number  of  Jews,  who  are  all  fubjecfc  to  the 
military  law,  under  the  direction  of  a governor,  who  is  commonly 
an  officer  of  the  firft  rank.  Within  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls 
there  is  very  little  foil,  the  mountain  being  one  continued  rock,  the 
inacceffible  parts  of  which  are  frequented  by  vaft  numbers  of  - 
monkies.  About  half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a grotto,  refembling 
in  every  particular  that  of  Antiparos;  excepting  the  depth  and 
extent,  in  both  which  it  falls  far  ffiort  of  it;  though  to  a perfon 
who  has  not  feen  the  other,  it  may  always  bear  the  character  of 
one  of  the  principal  wonders  of  Nature. 

Leaving  Gibraltar  we  failed  twenty  leagues,  and  anchored  in  the 
road  of  Malaga,  a city  very  confiderable  for  its  commerce,  Malaga. 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a rifing  ground,  and  bordered  to  the  northweft 
by  a very  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  It  was  founded  in  the  times 
of  very  remote  antiquity  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  named  it  Malacha; 
which  word,  in  their  language,  fignifies  dried  fifh,  the  neighbour- 
ing fea  abounding  at  prefent  in  all  forts  of  excellent  fiffi,  of  which 

/ 

that  provident  nation  ufed  to  make  a very  advantageous  branch  of 
trade.  The  chief  exports  at  prefent  confift  in  wine,  which  is: 
carried  out  in  great  quantities ; but,  notwithftanding  the  commerce 
of  this  city  flourifhes  very  much,  the  inhabitants  labour  under  the 
loweft  degree  of  poverty,  being  naturally  averfe  to  induftry,  and 
fuffering  their  whole  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Befides  the  road,  in  which  our  ffiip  lay  at  anchor,  there  is  a very*' 
good  harbour,  fecuredby  a fine  mole  from  the  violence  of  all  winds. 

The  two  gallies,  which  are  conftantly  maintained  in  this  port  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  mole,  ready 

armed 
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Malaga,  armed,  and  fit  to  put  to  fea  upon  a few  hours  notice.  Malaga  is 
indifferently  fortified  either  by  art  or  nature,  nor  is  the  city  of  any 
great  beauty,  the  ftreets  being  narrow,  and  the  houfes  for  the  moft 
part  ill  built.  The  cathedral  church,  however,  on  the  adorning 
of  which  great  fums  of  money  have  of  late  been  expended,  will, 
when  finifhed,  be  worthy  a country  of  a more  refined  tafte  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Munda.  About  five  leagues  diftant  from  Malaga  is  the  city  of  Munda, 
{till  called  by  its  ancient  name,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
fought  the  bloody  battle  between  Julius  Caefar  and  the  two  fons  of 
Pompey;  when  that  conqueror  affirmed,  that  he  had  many  times 
fought  for  victory,  but  never  before  for  life.  Lucan,  who  through- 
out his  whole  poem  manifefts  a fincere  grief  for  the  miferies  occa- 
fioned  his  country  by  a long  and  obftinate  civil  war,  expreffes  a 
particular  deteftation  of  this  city,  near  which  fo  much  Roman 
blood  was  fpilt. 

— — “ Proh  triftia  fata! 

“ Non  Uticse  Libye  clades,  Hifpania  Mundse 

“ Fleffet*.”  Luc.  L.  vi.  1.  305. 

“ Ultima  funefta  concurrant  przelia  Munda  f .” 

Luc.  L.  i.  1.  40. 

As 


* “ How  had  that  one,  one  happy  day,  withheld  ' 

**  The  blood  of  Utica,  and  Munda’s  field  !”  Rowe. 


f ‘‘  Let  battles  rage  on  Munda’s  deadly  plain.” 
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Anon. 
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As  a contrary  hard  gale  of  wind  was  the  foie  caufe  of  our  putting  Cart  ha- 
into  Malaga,  as  foon  as  the  weather  became  more  favourable,  we  * **., 
proceeded  to  Cart  ha  gen  A,  built  anciently  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  by  them  called  Carthago  Nova.  Here  I went  to  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  a little  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  whence  one 
has  a very  fine  view  of  all  the  country  round.  This  hill  was, 
by  the  ancients,  called  Mons  Mercurii,  probably  from  fome  temple 
dedicated  to  that  deity,  which  flood  upon  its  fummit.  From  th» 
fpot  of  ground  Scipio  Africanus,  before  he  formed  his  attack, 
overlooking  the  city,  obferved  what  parts  of  it  were  in  the  worft 
condition  of  defence. 

‘c  EgrdTus  Scipio  in  Tumulum,  quern  Mercurii  vocant,  animadvertit 
" multis  partibus  nudata  defenforibus  moenia  efie  Liv.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  46- 

Hence  I could  eafily  difcover  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  city 
to  be  exactly  tfie  fame  as  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  agreeing  in  every  refpedt  with  the  following  de- 
fcription : 

“ Carthago  impenlb  naturae  adjuta  favore 
c(  Excelfos  tollit  pelago  circumflua  muros : 

“ Ardtatas  pond  fauces  modica  infula  claudit, 

*c  Qua  Titan  ortu  terras  afpergit  Eoo. 

“ At  qua  profpedtat  Phcebi  juga  fera  cadends, 

“ Pigram 


* “ Scipio  having  gone  to  the  hill,  which  they  call  the  Hill  of  Mercury,  obferved  in; 

**  many  parts  the  walls  left  undefended.” 
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tc  Pigram  in  planiciem  ftagnantes  egerit  undas, 

I “ Quas  auget  veniens,  refiuufque  reciprocat  asftus. 

“ Sed  gelidas  a fonte  fedet  fublimis  ad  Ardtos 
<c  Urbs  impofta  jugo,  pronumque  excurrit  in  aequor, 

<c  Et  tuta  teterno  defendic  mcenia  fludlu.”  Sil.  leal.  L.  15. 

In  the  account,  given  by  all  ancient  authors  of  the  fiege  of 
this  place,  there  is  a difficulty,  which  I mud  own  myfelf  incapa- 
ble of  reconciling  with  truth.  We  are  told  by  them,  that  Scipio 
took  the  city  by  obferving,  that  upon  the  retreat  of  the  tide  a 
certain  part  of  the  walls  was  left  undefended,  fince  there  were  no 
troops  polled  there,  the  fea  being  judged  a fufficient  fafeguard  on 
that  fide: 

“ Verum  ubi  conceffit  pelagi  revolubilis  unda, 

“ Et  fludlus  rapido  fugiebat  in  asquora  lapfu ; 

“ Quaque  modo  exceliae  fulcarant  casrula  puppes, 

“ Hac  impune  dabat  Nereus  tranfcurrere  planta. 

“ Hinc  tacite  nedlens  informiaatus  adire 
“ Dudtor  Dardanius,  fubitam  trahit  sequore  pubem, 

“ Perque  undas  muris  pedes  advolat,  inde  citati 
“ A tergo  accelerant,  qua  fifus  fluflibus  Arris 
“ Incuftoditam  fine  milite  liquerat  urbem.”  Sil.  Ital.  L.  15. 

Now  the  difficulty  arifing  from  this  account  is,  that  (as  it  is  very 
well  known)  there  is  no  tide  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
except  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice ; this  fea,  notwith  (landing  the  vail 
quantities  of  water  which  are  continually  running  into  it  through 
the  Steighls  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Dardanelles,  remaining  always 
at  one  fettled  pitch.  I took  particular  care,  when  I was  at  Car- 
thagena,  to  inform  myfelf,  whether  at  any  certain  period  of  the 

year 
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year  they  obferved  the  water,  after  the  manner  it  does  in  the 
ocean,  to  rife  and  fall  by  regular  ebbings  and  flowings,  and  was 
affured  by  every  one,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  its  rifing  a 
foot,  neither  in  their  own  days  nor  fhofe  of  their  anceftors.  Among 
many  ancient  Roman  infcriptions,  I found  a very  curious  one 
inferted  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  giving  an  account  of  the  genea- 
logy  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia: 

REGI  IVBAE.  RE*** 

IVBAE  FILIO.  REGIS 
IEMPSALIS  N.  REGIS  GAVD** 

PRONEPOf I.  REGIS  MASSINISSAE 
PRONEPOTIS  NEPOTI. 

11  VIR  QVINQ^PATRONO 
COLONI 

The  prefent  condition  of  this  city  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  its  profperity;  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  the 
houfes  ill  built,  and  the  fortifications  very  mean;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  advantage  of  a fpacious  and  fecure  harbour,  the  trade 
of  the  place  is  quite  inconfiderable.  The  inhabitants,  indeed, 
have  little  occafion  for  foreign  affiftance,  living  in  a country  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life:  the  adjacent  plain  affords 
great  quantities  of  corn  and  fruits,  and  abounds  alfo  in  lead  and 
filver  mines,  which  turn  to  little  account  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity 
of  wood,  for  want  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  on  the  works. 
The  chief  fortification  of  the  city  confifts  in  an  old  caftle  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  which  ferves  hardly  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of 
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Cart  ha-  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is,  how- 

GENA.  ^ 

i— — y — ■■  ->ever,  defended  by  feveral  fmall  batteries,  planted  in  inacceflibfe 
parts  of  the  mountains  on  both  Tides,  which  would  much  annoy 
any  fleet  endeavouring  to  enter  by  force.  Befides,  the  king  of  Spain, 
always  maintains  in  the  port  eight  gallies  and  five  or  fix  fhips  of 
war;  for  the  convenience  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  building  a very 
fine  arfenal. 

After  a few  days  flay  at  Carthagena  we  again  put  to  fea;  ancf, 
affifted  by  a favourable  wind,  foon  arrived  at  Port  Mahon.  The 

Minorca,  ifland  Minorca,  fo  called  from  being  the  lefier  of  the  Balearick 
ifles,  is  fituated  to  the  eaftward  of  Majorca,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  only  fourteen  miles.  Its  port  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  which  confideration  chiefly  induced  the  Englifh  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  that,  preferable  to  the  other  ifland.  At  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour,  on  the  left  hand,  ftands  fort  St.  Philip  j 
which  place,  though  the  fortifications  have  coft  the  Englifh  nation 
an  incredible  fum,  is  by  no  means  capable  of  fupporting  a long 
fiege,  fince  it  not  only  requires  a larger  body  of  troops  than  the 
king  of  England  can  conveniently  fend  to  fuch  a diftance,  but  is 
alfo  commanded  by  feveral  eminences,  where  it  is  impoflible  to 
prevent  the  lodgement  of  an  enemy.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
harbour,  about  three  miles  dittant  from  the  fort,  is  fituated  the 
town  of  Mahon,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Englifh  governor,  of 
whom  the  governor  of  St.  Philip  is  wholly  independent.  This 
city  owes  its  foundation  to  Mago,  brother  to  Hannibal,  and  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  From  him  it  was  called  Ma- 
gonia,  which  by  corruption  is  now  become  Mahon.  By  the 
following  infcriptions,  inferted  in  the  wall  of  a private  houfe 

juft 
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juft  within  the  gate  leading  into  the  town  from  the  harbour, 
it  appears  that  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans'  it  was  not 
only  a Municipium  or  borough,  but  was  alfo  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Refpublica. 

L.  FABIO.  L.  F 
Q^VIR 
FABVLLO 
AED.  li  VIRIII 
FLAMINI  DIVOR. 

AVG.. 

R.  P.  MAG. 

OB  MVLTA  EIVS 
MERITA 


CORNELIO 

]?.***** 

q*******  VNDO. 

AEDIL.  Il  VIR. 

MVNIC.  MAG*****. 

FLA.  DIVOR.  P.  F. 

L.  CORNEL  VS  S.****. 

SOCERO  ET 
Q^CORNELIVS  SAMVS 
AVO  OPTIMO  OB 
PLVRIMA  MERI  SACR, 

3 y 2'  Mahon, 
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Mahon,  though  it  is  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  whole  ifland 
both  for  wealth  and  number  of  inhabitants,  is  not  the  capital ; but 
Citadella,  a city  diftant  from  it  about  thirty  miles,  furrounded 
by  a ftrong  wall,  mounted  with  a good  quantity  of  artillery,  and 
defended  by  a garrifon  of  five  hundred  men.  There  are,  befides 
thefe,  feveral  other  towns  and  villages,  but  all  of  too  little  con- 
fequence  to  deferve  mention.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  exclu- 
five  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  few  families  of  Englifh,  which  are  eftab- 
liflied  there,  amount  in  number  to  about  twenty  thoufand.  They 
are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  in  their  language  and 
manners  Spaniards,  with  a fmall  mixture  of  the  Moorifh  cuftoms, 
retained  from  that  nation,  which  maintained  itfelf  in  the  pofleflion 
of  this  ifland  many  years  after  they  were  expelled  from  . off  the 
continent  of  Spain.  They  have  their  own  magiftrates,  and  are 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  own  laws  and  religion;  notwith- 
ftanding  which  extraordinary  privileges  they  are  continually  wifli- 
ing  for  a change  of  government,  looking  upon  the  Spaniards  as 
thofe,  who  are  to  be  their  deliverers  from  a race  of  tyrants  and 
infidels..  The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  ifland  are  very  incon- 
fiderable  ; the  only  traces  of  the  Romans  are  the  two  infcriptions^ 
at  Mahon.  About  two  miles  diftant  from  that  town  are  two 
mounds  of  earth,  the  outfides  of  which  are  covered  with  hewn 
ftone : the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  them  heathen  altars ; to 
me  they  appear  to  be  undeniably  of  Moorifh  workmanfhip,  but 
I am  at  a lofs  to  determine,  to  what  ufe  they  were  defigned.  The 
diameter  of  the  largeft  mount  is  at  the  bafe  ninety-feven  feet,  and 
its  height  thirty-five.'  Its  diminution,  which  is  regular,  brings  it  to 
terminate  in  a round  platform  of  about  thirty  feet  acrofs.  At  the 
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foot  of  the  mount  is  a perpendicular  ftone  ten  feet  high  and  two 
thick;  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed,  in  a horizontal  pofition,1" 
another  ftone  twelve  feet  long, -five,  and  a half  broad,  and  two- 
thick.  Beneath  this  are  feveral  fmall  perpendicular  ftones  three 
and  four  feet  in  height,  without  any  horizontal  one,  placed 
upon  the  top  of  them.  On  the  road  from  Mahon  to  the  town 
of  Allahor,  near  the  village  of  Efcaduz,  is  another  mount  of  the 
fame  nature  as  that  already  mentioned.  The  perpendicular  ftone 
at  the  foot  of  it  is  twelve  feet  high  and  two  thick;  the  horizontal 
one,  which  is  fupported  by  it,  is  twelve  feet  long,  four  broad,  and 
two  and  a half  thick.  In  the  middle  of  this  horizontal  ftone  is  a 
cavity  three  inches  deep,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad ; and  on  the 
furface  of  the  perpendicular  ftone  two  fmall  cavities,  which  feem  to 
have  been  cut  out  as  fteps  to  facilitate  the  afcent  to  the  top  of 
the  horizontal  one.  There  are  alfo,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Agathe,  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  very  plain  traces  of  a Moorifb 
encampment;  being  the  laft  fpot  of  ground,  which  they  main- 
tained after  they  were  difpoflefled  of  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland.. 
The  foil  here  is  rather  barren  than  fruitful,  many  years  not  pro- 
ducing corn  enough  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants:  but: 
the  want  of  corn  is  more  than  fupplied  by  the  great  quantities  of 
excellent  wine,  the  exchange  of  which  furnilhes  them  with  all 
forts  of  neceflary  provifions.  The  harbour  abounds  in  very  good 
fiftr,  but  particularly  in  a fort  of  fhell  fifh  called  Dadlyls,  found 
in  great  quantities  in  the  centre  of  certain  large  ftones,  which 
muft  be  broke  to  pieces  before  the  fifh.  can  be  extracted.  The- 
only  advantage,  which  the  Englifh  receive  from  this  ifland  arifes. 
from,  the  fecurity  of  the  harbour,  a fafe  retreat  in.  time  of  war 
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Minorca. 

I.  — 

Genoa. 


for  their  (hipping,  which  puts  in  here  to  refit,  the  arfenals  being 
well  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  naval  (lores. 

Leaving  Port  Mahon,  I fet  fail  for  Genoa,  whither  being  arrived 
I finifhed  my  voyage;  which,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  had 
proved  much  to  my  fatisfadion,  and  profperous  even  beyond, 
expedation. 
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